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PREFACE. 


No  apology  is  needed  for  the  publication  of  another  Life  of  Christ, 
for  the  subject,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  "of  quite  peren- 
nial, infinite  character,  and  its  significance  will  ever  demand  to  be 
anew  inquired  into,  and  anew  made  manifest." 

The  freshness  and  interest  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  its  power  as 
a  great  factor  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  world,  increase  with 
each  generation.  The  influence  of  His  life.  His  words,  and  His 
death,  have,  from  the  first,  been  like  leaven  cast  into  the  mass  of 
humanity.  He  made  religion  spiritual  instead  of  ceremonial  and 
external;  universal,  instead  of  local.  He  gave  us  the  magnificent 
dowry  of  a  faith  in  One  Common  Father  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and,  thus,  of  a  world-wide  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  He  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  of  our  immortality,  and  scattered  abroad  the 
germs  of  a  heavenly  life  by  His  fundamental  requirements  of  love  to 
God  and  our  neighbour.  All  reforms  of  individual  and  public  life 
lie  veiled  in  these  principles,  awaiting  the  advance  of  our  moral 
sense,  to  apprehend  and  apply  them.  They  have  already  given  free- 
dom to  the  slave;  raised  woman;  purified  morals;  mitigated  war; 
created  liberty;  and  made  humanity  a  growing  force,  in  things 
private,  civil,  and  political.  All  that  love  to  our  fellow-man  can 
prompt  finds  itself  only  a  copy  of  that  Life  which  was  spent  in  con- 
tinually doing  good,  and  the  noblest  self-sacrifice  for  others  finds 
itself  anticipated  by  Calvary. 

To  the  individual  Christian,  Jesus  is  the  Divine  Saviour,  to  be- 
lieve in  Whom  is  life  everlasting:  to  know  Whom  is  to  have  peace 
with  God.  Love  has  no  diviner  emblem  than  the  Good  Shepherd: 
Beneficence  no  ideal  so  perfect,  as  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive :"  Fidelity  to  duty  no  loftier  standard  than  a  life  laid 
down  at  its  command :  Self-sacrifice  no  dream  so  perfect  as  the  rec- 
ord of  His  death  on  the  Cross. 
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To  write  the  storj'  of  such  a  life  is  no  casj'  task,  but  it  is  one 
beyond  all  others  important  for  the  best  interests  of  the  age.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  infinite  dignity  of  His  person,  but  His 
words  and  acts  are  His  legacy  to  us,  which  it  is  vital  to  study  and 
apply. 

I  have  tried  in  this  book  to  restore,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  world  in 
which  Jesus  moved;  the  country  in  which  He  lived;  the  people 
among  whom  He  grew  up  and  ministered;  the  religion  in  which  Hb 
was  trained;  the  Temple  services  in  which  He  took  part;  the  ecclesi- 
astical, civil,  and  social  aspects  of  His  time ;  the  parties  of  the  day, 
their  opinions  and  their  spirit;  the  customs  that  ruled;  the  intluencea 
that  prevailed  ;  tlie  events,  social,  religious,  and  political,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels,  that  formed  the  history  of  His  lifetime,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  recovered. 

In  this  picture,  He,  Himself,  is,  of  course,  the  centi-al  figure,  to 
which  all  details  are  subordinate.  I  have  tried  to  present  His  acts 
and  words  as  they  would  strike  those  who  first  saw  or  heard  them, 
and  have  added  only  as  much  elucidation  to  the  latter  as  seemed 
needed.  All  His  Sayings  and  Discourses  are  given  in  full,  for  a  Life 
in  which  He  is  not  His  own  interpreter,  must  be  defective. 

No  one  can  feel  more  keenly  than  myself  how  open  such  a  book 
must  be  to  criticism.  Where  the  best  and  wisest  have  differed,  I 
could  not  expect  that  all  will  agi-ee  with  me,  and  I  cannot  hope  to 
have  escaped  oversights,  or  even  errors,  in  treating  a  subject  so  ex- 
tensive. I  can  only  plead  my  honest  desire  for  truth  and  correctness, 
in  mitigation  of  judgment. 

I  tiiist,  however,  that  my  book,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  reliable 
picture  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  world  in  which 
He  moved,  and  that  it  will  throw  light  on  the  naiTatives  in  the 
Gospels,  by  filling  up  their  brief  outlines,  where  possible. 

For  the  various  sources  to  which  I  have  been  indebted  I  mu.st  only 
refer  to  the  books  named  in  the  list  of  authorities  at  the  beginning, 
I  have  used  them  freely,  but  always,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  due 
acknowledgment. 

And,  now,  go  forth,  My  Book,  and  may  He  whose  honour  thou 
seekest,  bless  thee,  and  thy  Unknown  Reader! 


•w 
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CtLLPTER  I. 

IKTRODUCTOKY. 

The  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  whicli  is  to  be  told  in  theso  iAige3,  must 
ever  remain  tlie  noblest  and  most  fruitful  study  for  ail  men,  of  every 
age.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  those  of  other  faiths,  that  He  was  at 
once  a  great  Teacher,  and  a  living  illustration  of  the  truths  lie 
taught.  The  Mohammedan  world  give  Him  the  high  title  of  the 
Masih  (Messiah),  and  set  Him  above  all  the  prophets.  The  Jews 
confess  admiration  of  His  character  and  Avords,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Gospels.  Nor  is  there  any  hesitation  among  the  great  intellects  of 
different  ages,  whatever  their  special  position  towards  Christianity; 
whether  its  humble  disciples,  or  openly  opposed  to  it,  or  carelessly 
indifferent,  or  vaguely  latitudinarian. 

We  all  know  how  lowlj^  a  reverence  is  paid  to  Him  in  passage 
after  passage  by  Shakspere,  the  greatest  intellect  known,  in  its  wide, 
many-sided  splendour.  Men  like  Galileo,  Kepler,  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Milton,  set  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  above  every  other.  To 
show  that  no  other  subject  of  study  can  claim  an  equal  interest, 
Jean  Paul  Richter  tells  us  that  "the  life  of  Christ  concerns  Him 
who,  1)eiug  the  holiest  among  the  might}",  the  mightiest  among  the 
holy,  lifted  with  His  pierced  hand  empires  off  their  hinges,  and 
turned  the  stream  of  centmies  out  of  its  channel,  and  still  governs 
the  ages."  Spinoza  calls  Christ  the  sjinbol  of  divine  Avisdom; 
Kant  and  Jacobi  hold  Him  up  as  the  sjmibol  pf  ideal  perfection,  and 
Pchelling  and  Hegel  as  that  of  the  union  of  the  di\'ine  and  human. 
"I  esteem  the  Gospels,"  says  Goethe,  "to  be  thoroughly  genuine, 
for  there  shines  forth  from  them  the  reflected  splendour  of  a  sub- 
Ihuity,  proceeding  from  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  so  divine  a' 
kind  as  only  the  divine  could  ever  have  manifested  upon  earth." 
"  How  petty  are  the  books  of  the  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp," 
says  Rousseau,  "  compared  with  the  Gospels!  Can  it  be  that  >vrit- 
ings  at  once  so  sublir.ie  and  so  simple  are  the  v>'ork  of  men?  Can 
He  whose  life  they  tell  be  Himself  no  more  than  a  mere  man?  Is 
there  anything,  ia  IIi3  character,  of  the  cnthudact  or  the  ambitioua 
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sectary?  "What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  His  ways,  what  touching 
grace  in  His  teachings!  What  a  loftiness  in  His  maxims,  what  pro- 
found wisdom  in  His  words!  What  presence  of  mind,  what  deli- 
cacy and  aptness  in  His  replies!  What  an  empire  over  His  passions? 
AVliere  is  the  man,  where  is  the  sage,  who  knows  how  to  act,  to 
suffer,  and  to  die  without  weakness  and  without  display?  My  friend, 
men  do  not  invent  like  this;  and  the  facts  respecting  Socrates, 
which  no  one  doubts,  are  not  so  well  attested  as  those  about  Jesus 
Christ.  These  Jews  could  never  have  struck  this  tone,  or  thought  of 
this  morality,  and  the  Gospel  has  characteristics  of  truthfulness  so 
grand,  so  striking,  so  perfect!}'  inimitable,  that  their  inventors  would 
be  even  more  wonderful  than  He  whom  they  portray."  "Yes,  if 
the  death  of  Socrates  be  that  of  a  sage,  the  Ufe  and  death  of  Jesus 
are  those  of  a  God. " 

Thomas  Carljde  repeatedly  expresses  a  similar  reverence.  "Jesus 
of  Nazareth,"  says  he,  "our  divinest  symbol!  Higher  has  the 
human  thought  not  yet  reached."  "A  symbol  of  qixite  perennial, 
infinite  character,  whose  significance  will  ever  demand  to  be  anew 
inquired  into,  and  anew  made  manifest."  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston, 
the  foremost  man  in  his  day  among  American  Unitarians,  is  equally 
marked  in  his  words.  "The  character  of  Jesus,"  saj-s  he,  "is 
wholly  inexplicable  on  human  principles."  3Iatthias  Claudius,  one 
of  the  people's  poets  of  Germany,  last  century,  writes  to  a  friend, 
"ISTo  one  ever  thus  loved  [as  Christ  did],  nor  did  anything  so  truly 
great  and  good  as  the  Bible  tells  us  of  Him  ever  enter  into  the  heart 
of  man.  It  is  a  holy  form,  which  rises  before  the  poor  pilgrim  like  a 
star  in  the  night,  and  satisfies  his  innermost  craving,  his  most  secret 
yearnings  and  hopes."  "Jesus  Christ,"  says  the  exciuisite  genius. 
Herder,  "is  in  the  noblest,  and  most  perfect  sense,  the  realized  ideal 
of  humanity." 

Ko  one  will  accuse  the  first  Xapolcon  of  being  cither  a  pietist  or 
weak-minded.  He  strode  the  world  in  his  day  like  a  Colossus,  a  man 
of  gigantic  intellect,  howcA-er  worthless  and  depraved  in  moral  sense. 
Conversing  one  day,  at  St.  Helena,  as  his  custom  was,  about  the 
great  men  of  antiquit}-,  and  comparing  himself  with  them,  he  sud- 
denlj^  turned  round  to  one  of  his  suite  and  asked  him,  "  Can  you  tell 
nie  who  Jesus  Christ  wa3?"  The  officer  owned  that  he  had  not  yet 
tp-ken  nnich  thought  of  such  things.  "Well,  then,"  said  Napoleon, 
" I Vvill  tell  j'oii. "  He  then  comiiarcd  Clmst  with  lumself,  and  with 
the  heroes  of  antiquitj-,  and  showed  how  Jesus  far  surpassed  them. 
"I  think  I  understand  somewhat  of  human  nature,"  he  continued, 
"and  I  tell  you  all  these  were  men,  and  I  am  a  man,  but  not  one  is 
like  Him;  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man.  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Charlemagne,  and  myself  fovmded  great  empires;  but  upon  what  did 
the  creations  of  our  genius  depend?  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone 
founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions  would 
die  for  Ilim."     "  The  Gospel  is  no  mere  book,"  said  he  at  another 
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time,  "  but  a  living  creature,  Avith  a  vigour,  a  power,  v,-]iich  couquers 
rll  that  opposes  it.  Here  lies  the  Book  of  Books  upon  the  table 
[touching  it  reverently] ;  I  do  not  tire  of  reading  it,  and  do  so  daily 
v.-ith  equal  pleasure.  The  soul,  charmed  v.itii  tlie  beauty  of  the 
Gospel,  is  no  longer  its  own:  God  possesses  it  entirely:  He  directs 
iis  thoughts  and  faculties  ;  it  is  His.  "What  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ!  Yet  in  this  absolute  sovereignty  He  has  but  one  aim 
— the  spiritual  perfection  of  the  individual,  the  purification  of  his 
conscience,  his  union  "with  what  is  true,  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
Men  wonder  at  the  conc[uests  of  Alexander,  but  here  is  a  conqueror 
who  draws  men  to  Himself  for  their  highest  good;  who  imites  to 
Himself,  incorporates  into  Himself,  not  a  nation,  but  the  whole  ) 
human  race !"  — ^^ 

I  might  multiply  such  testimonies  from  men  of  all  ages  ana  classes, 
indefinitely ;  let  me  give  only  one  or  tAvo  more. 

Among  all  the  Bil)lical  critics  of  Germany,  no  one  has  risen  with 
an  intellect  more  piercing,  a  learning  more  vast,  and  a  freedom  and 
fearlessness  more  unquestioned,  than  Dc  Yrette.  Yet,  listen  to  a 
sentence  from  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, published  just  before  his  death,  in  1849:  "  This  only  I  know, 
that  there  is  salvation  in  no  other  name  than  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Crucified,  and  that  nothing  loftier  oilers  itself  to  humanity 
than  the  God-manhood  realized  in  Him,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
vrhich  He  founded — an  idea  and  problem  not  yet  rightly  understood 
and  incorporated  into  the  life,  even  of  those  who,  ia  otlier  respects, 
justly  rank  as  the  most  zealous  and  the  warmest  Christians  !  TTerc 
Christ  in  deed  and  in  truth  our  Life,  how  could  such  a  falling  avv'ay 
from  Him  be  possible?  Those  in  whom  He  lived  would  witness  io 
mightily  for  Him,  through  their  whole  life,  whether  spoken,  written, 
or  acted,  that  unbelief  would  be  forced  to  silence."  ^ 

Nor  is  the  incidental  testimony  to  Christ  of  those  who  have  openly 
acknowledged  their  supreme  devotion  to  Him  less  striking.  There 
have  been  martyrs  to  many  creeds,  but  what  religion  ever  saw  an 
army  of  martyrs  willingly  dying  for  the  personal  love  they  bore  to 
the  founder  of  their  faith  ?  Yet  this  has  always  been  the  chai-ac- 
teristic  of  the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  from  the  days  when,  as  tradi- 
tion tells  us,  Peter  was  led  to  crucifixion  with  the  words  ever  on  his 
lips,  ' '  None  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ, "  or  Avhen  the  aged  Poly- 
carp, — about  to  be  burned  alive  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Smyrna, — 
answered  the  governor,  who  sought  to  make  him  revile  Christ — 
"Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served  Him,  and  He  never  did  me 
wrong;  and  how  can  I  now  blaspheme  my  King  Avho  has  saved  me?" 
Nearly  seventeen  hundred  years  passed  from  the  time  when  the  early 
confessor  died  blessing  God  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  have  a 
share  in  the  number  of  martyrs  and  in  the  cup  of  Christ ;  and  a  man 
of  high  culture  and  intellect  lies  dying,  the  native  of  an  Lsland  peo- 
pled only  by  outside  barbarians  in  the  days  of  Polycarp.    The  at- 
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■tendants,  \ralc'.ang  liis  last  moments,  see  his  lips  move,  and  hcndinsr 
over  him,  catch  the  faint  soimds,  "Jesus,  love! — Jesus,  level — the 
same  thing," — the  last  words  uttered  before  he  left  them.  It  was  the 
death-bedof  Sir  James  Macintosh.  Thus  the  character  of  Christ  still " 
retains  the  supreme  charm  by  "wliich  it  drew  towards  it  the  deepest 
selections  of  the  heai-t  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church;  and  such  a 
character  must  claim,  atio^e  all  others,  our  reverent  and  thoughtful 
Gtudy. 

If  "we  attempt  to  discover  wliat  it  is  in  the  personal  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  shown  in  His  life,  that  thus  attracts  such  permanent 
admiration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  so. 

In  an  age  when  the  ideal  of  the  religious  life  was  realized  in  the 
Baptist's  withdrawing  from  men,  and  Iniryiug  himself  in  the  ascetic 
solitudes  of  the  desert,  Christ  came,  bringing  religion  into  the  haunts 
and  hom.es  and  cvery-day  life  of  men.  For  the  morlitications  of  the 
licnnit  He  substituted  the  labours  of  active  l;enevolence:  for  the  fears 
end  gloom  which  shrank  from  men.  He  brought  the  light  of  a  cheer- 
ful piety,  which  made  every  act  of  daily  life  religious.  He  found 
the  domain  of  religion  fenced  off  as  some'tliing  distinct  from  common 
duties,  and  He  threw  down  the  wall  of  reparation,  and  consecrated 
the  vrhole  sweep  of  exi.stence.  He  lived,  a  man  amongst  men,  shar- 
ing alilve  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  dignifying  the  humblest  de- 
tails of  life  by  making  them  subordinate  to  the  single  aim  of  His 
Father's  glory.  Henceforth  the  grand  revolution  was  inaugurated, 
which  taitght  that  religion  docs  not  lie  in  selfish  or  morbid  devotion 
to  personal  interests,  whether  in  the  de-sert  or  the  temple,  but  in  lov- 
ing work  and  self-sacrifice  for  others. 

The  absohite  unselfishness  of  Christ's  character  is,  indeed,  its 
imiqu.e  charm.  His  own  life  is  self-denial  throughout,  and  He  makes 
a  .similar  spirit  the  test  of  all  Lealtliy  religious  life.  It  is  He  who  .said. 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;"  who  reminds  us  that 
life,  like  the  wheat,  yields  frait  only  by  its  own  dying;  who  gave  us 
the  ideal  of  life  in  His  own  absolute  self-oblivion.  We  feel  instinc- 
tively that  this  Gospel  of  Love  alone  is  divine,  and  that  Ave  cannot 
withhold  our  homage  from  the  only  perfectly  Unselfish  Life  ever 
seen  on  earth. 

There  is  much,  besides,  to  which  I  can  only  allude  in  a  word.  He 
demands  repentance  from  all,  but  never  for  a  moment  hints  at  any 
need  of  it  for  Himself.  With  all  His  matchless  lowliness.  He  ad- 
vances personal  claims  which,  in  a  mere  man,  would  be  the  very 
delirium  of  religious  pride.  He  was  divinely  patient  under  every 
form  of  suffering,— a  homeless  life,  lumger  and  thirst,  craft  and  vio- 
lence, meaimess  and  pride,  the  taunts  of  enemies  and  betrayals  of 
friends,  ending  in  an  ignominious  death.  Nothing  of  all  this  for  a 
moment  turned  Him  from  His  chosen  patli  of  love  and  pity.  His 
last  words,  like  His  whole  life,  were  a  prayer  for  those  who  returned 
Him  evil  for  good.     His  absolute  superiority  to  cverj^hing  narrow  or 
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local,  so  that  He,  a  Jew,  founds  a  religion  in  -which  all  mankind  are 
a  common  brotherhood,  equal  before  God;  the  dignity,  calmness, 
and  self-possession  before  rulers,  priests,  and  governors,  which  sets 
Him  immeasurably  above  them;  His  freedom  from  superstition,  in 
an  age  which  was  superstitious  almost  beyond  example ;  His  superi- 
ority to  the  merely  external  and  ritual,  in  an  age  when  rites  and  ex- 
ternals were  tlie  sum  of  religion :  all  these  considerations,  to  mention 
no  others,  explain  the  mysterious  attraction  of  His  character,  even 
when  looked  at  only  as  that  of  an  ideal  jMan. 

When,  from  His  character,  we  turn  to  His  teachings,  the  claims  of 
His  Life  on  our  reverent  study  are  still  further  strengthened.  To 
Him  we  owe  the  expansion  of  whatever  was  vital  in  Ancient  Judaism 
from  the  creed  of  a  tribe  into  a  religion  for  the  world.  The  Old 
Testament  reveals  a  sublime  and  touching  description  of  God  as  the 
Creator  and  the  All-wise  and  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things;  as  the 
God,  in  whose  hand  is  the  life  of  every  living  thing  and  the  breadth 
of  all  mankind;  the  God  of  Providence,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
creatures  wait,  and  who  gives  them  their  meat  in  due  season ;  as  a 
Being  of  infinite  majesty,  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  but 
yet  is  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth :  as  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression  and  sin,  and  as  pitying  them  that  fear  Him,  like  as 
a  father  pitieth  his  children.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Christ  to  bring 
the  character  of  God,  as  a  God  of  Love,  into  full  noon-day  light,  iu 
His  so  loving  the  world  as  to  give  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  In 
the  New  Testament  He  is  first  called  Our  Father  in  Heaven — the 
Father  of  all  mankind.  The  Old  Testament  proclaimed  Him  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacolj — the  Portion  of  Israel:  Christ 
points  the  eyes  of  all  nations  to  Him  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  are  as  new  and  as  sub- 
lime as  this  grand  conception  of  God,  and  spring  directly  from  it. 
The  highest  ideal  of  man  must  ever  be,  and  his  soul  reflects  the  image 
of  his  Creator,  and  this  image  can  only  be  that  of  pure,  all-embracing 
love,  to  God  and  man,  for  God  is  love.  Outward  service,  alone,  is 
of  no  value :  the  piu'e  heart,  only,  loves  aright :  it,  only,  reflects  the 
divine  lilieness;  for  purity  and  love  are  the  same  in  the  Eternal.  A 
religion  resting  on  such  a  basis  bears  the  seal  of  heaven.  But  this 
divine  law  constitutes  Christianity. 

The  morality  taught  by  Christ  is  in  keeping  with  such  fundamental 
demands.  Since  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  lim- 
itation to  duty  but  that  of  power.  It  can  only  be  bounded  by  our 
possibilities  of  performance,  and  that  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  botli  towards  God  and  our  neighbour.  The  perfect  holi- 
ness of  God  can  alone  be  the  standard  of  our  aspiration ;  for  love  means 
obedience,  and  God  cannot  look  upon  sin.     To  be  a  perfect  Cliristiau 
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is  to  be  a  sinless  man — sinless  through  the  obedience  of  perfect  love. 
Such  a  morality  has  the  seal  of  the  living  God  on  its  forehead. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  realizing  our  obligations  to  Christ,  that 
there  was  a  perfect  novelty  in  this  teaching.  Antiquity,  outside 
the  Jewish  world,  had  no  conception  of  what  we  call  sin.  There  is 
no  word  in  Greek  for  Avhat  we  mean  by  it :  the  expression  for  it  is 
synonymous  with  physical  evil.  There  was  either  no  guilt  in  an 
action,  or  the  deity  was  to  blame,  or  the  action  was  irresistible. 
Priests  and  people  had  no  aim  or  desire  in  sacrifices,  prayers,  or  festi- 
vals, beyond  the  removal  of  a  defilement,  not  considered  as  a  moral, 
but  a  physical  stain;  and  they  attributed  a  magical  effect  to  propiti- 
atory rites  through  which  they  thought  to  obtain  that  removal ;  this 
effect  being  sm-e  to  follow  if  there  were  no  omission  in  the  rite,  even 
though  the  will  remained  consciously  inclined  to  evil! 

The  Roman  was  as  free  from  having  any  conception  of  sin  as  the 
Greek.  Even  such  moralists  as  Seneca  had  only  a  blind  spiritual 
pride  which  confounded  God  and  nature,  and  regarded  man — the 
crown  of  nature  and  its  most  perfect  work — as  God's  equal,  or  even 
as  His  superior,  for  the  divine  nature,  in  his  creed,  reaches  perfection 
in  man  only.  Every  man,  he  tells  us,  cames  God  about  with  him  in 
his  bosom ;  in  one  aspect  of  his  being  he  is  God — virtue  is  only  the 
following  nature,  and  men's  vices  are  only  madness. 

Compare  with  this  the  vision  of  God — high  and  lifted  up — of  awful 
holiness  but  of  infinite  love, — and  the  doctrine  of  human  responsi- 
bility, which  the  heart  itself  re-echoes — as  taught  by  Christ ;  and  the 
study  of  His  life  becomes  the  loftiest  of  human  duties. 

"We  owe  it  no  less  to  Christ  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  with  its 
light  or  shadow  depending  on  a  future  judgment,  is  now  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  world.  Judaism,  indeed,  in  its  later  ages  at  least,  knew 
these  revelations,  but  Judaism  could  never  have  become  the  religion 
of  mankind.  Pagan  antiquity  had  ceased  to  have  any  fixed  ideas  of 
anything  beyond  this  life.  Immortality  was  an  open  question ;  the 
dream  of  poets  rather  than  the  common  faith.  But  Christ  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel. 

Doctrines  such  as  these,  illustrated  by  such  a  Life,  and  crowned  by 
a  death  which  He  Himself  proclaimed  to  be  a  voluntary  olferiug 
"for  the  life  of  the  world,"  could  not  fail  to  have  a  mighty  infiuence. 

The  leaven  thus  cast  into  the  mass  of  humanity  has  already  largely 
transformed  society,  and  is  destined  to  affect  it  for  good  in  ever- 
increasing  measure,  in  all  directions.  The  one  grand  doctrine  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  as  man,  is  in  itself  the  pledge  of  infinite  results. 
The  .seminal  principle  of  all  true  progress  must  ever  be  found  in  a 
proper  sen.se  of  the  inherent  dignitj"  of  manhood;  in  the  realization  of 
the  tiiith  that  the  whole  human  race  are  essentially  equal  in  their  facul- 
ties, nature,  and  inalienable  rights.  Such  an  idea  was  unknown  to 
antiquity.  The  Jew,  speaking  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  ad- 
dressed God — "  On  our  account  Thou  hast  created  the  world.     Other 
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nations,  sprung  from  Adam,  Thou  hast  said  are  nothing,  and  are  like 
spittle,  and  Thou  hast  likened  their  multitude  to  tlic  droppings  from  a 
cask.  But  we  are  Thy  people,  -whom  Thou  hast  called  Thy  lirst-born. 
Thine  only-begotten,  Thy  well-beloved."  In  the  Book  Sifri,  tlie  Rab- 
bis tell  us — "A  single  Israelite  is  of  more  worth  in  the  sight  of  God 
than  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  every  Israelite  is  of  more  value 
before  Him  than  all  the  nations  who  have  been  or  will  be." 

To  the  Greek,  the  word  "humanity."  as  a  term  for  the  wide  broth- 
erhood of  all  races,  was  unknown.  All  races,  except  his  own,  were 
regarded  and  despised  as  "barbarians."  Even  the  Egyptians,  in 
spite  of  their  ancient  traditions  and  priestly  "wisdom," — ^the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  Phaniicians,  Etru.scaus,  ]Macedonians,  and  Romans,  not 
to  mention  outlying  and  uncivilized  peoples,  were  stigmatized  by  this 
contemptuous  name.  The  Greek  fancied  himself  appointed  by  the 
gods  to  be  lord  over  all  other  races;  and  Socrates  only  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  general  feeling  of  his  countrymen  when  he  thanked  the 
gods  daily  for  being  man  and  not  beast,  male  and  not  female,  Greek 
and  not  barbarian. 

The  Roman,  in  common  with  antiquity  at  large,  considered  all  who 
did  not  belong  to  his  own  State,  as  hosfes,  or  enemies;  and  hence, 
unless  there  were  a  special  league,  all  Romans  held  that  the  only  law 
between  them  and  those  who  were  not  Romans  was  that  of  the 
stronger,  by  which  they  were  entitled  to  subjugate  such  races  if  they 
could,  plunder  their  possessions,  and  make  the  people  slaves.  The 
fact  that  a  tribe  lived  on  the  bank  of  a  river  on  the  other  side  of 
which  Romans  had  settled,  made  its  members  "rivals,"  for  the  word 
means  simply  the  dwellers  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream.  It  was  even 
objected  to  Christianity,  indeed,  that  its  folly  was  patent,  from  its 
seeking  to  introduce  one  religion  for  all  races.  "The  man,"  says 
Celsus,  "who  can  believe  it  possible  for  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  in 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Libya,  to  agree  in  one  code  of  religious  laws,  must 
be  utterly  devoid  of  sense. "  Antiquity  had  no  conception  of  a  religion 
which,  by  readily  uniting  with  everything  purely  human,  and  as 
readily  attacking  all  forms  of  evil,  could  be  destined  or  suited  to  the 
wants  of  all  humanity.  Nor  did  it  deign  to  think  that  the  aristocracy 
of  the  race  could  stoop  to  have  a  religion  in  common  with  the  bar- 
barian to  whom  it  almost  refused  the  name  of  man. 

It  was  left  to  Christ  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  all  nations  by 
revealing  God  as  their  common  Father  in  Heaven,  tilled  towards 
them  with  a  father's  love ;  liy  His  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  all;  by  His  inviting  all,  without  distinction,  who  laboured  and 
were  heavy  laden,  to  come  to  Him,  as  the  Saviour  sent  from  God, 
for  rest ;  by  His  receiving  the  woman  of  Samaria  and  her  of  Canaan 
as  graciously  as  any  others;  by  His  making  Himself  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners ;  by  the  tone  of  such  parables  as  that  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus;  by  His  equal  sympathy  with  the  slave,  the  beggar,  and 
the  ruler;  by  the  whole  bearing  and  spirit  of  His  life;  and,  above  all, 
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by  His  picture  of  all  nations  gathered  to  judgment  at  the  Great  Day, 
with  no  distinction  of  race  or  rank,  but  simply  as  men. 

In  this  great  principle  of  the  essential  equality  of  man,  and  hia 
responsibility  to  God,  the  germs  lay  hid  of  grand  truths  imperfectly 
realized  even  yet. 

Thus,  it  is  to  this  we  owe  the  conception  of  the  rights  of  individual 
conscience  as  opposed  to  any  outward  authoritj'.  There  was  nC 
dream  of  such  a  thing  before  Christ  came.  The  play  of  individuality, 
which  alone  secures  and  exemplifies  those  rights,  was  imknown  of 
restricted.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  will  of  the  State  was  enforced  on 
the  individual.  ^Morality  and  goodness  were  limited  to  what  waJ 
voted  by  the  majority  as  expedient  for  the  well-lieing  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  "When  a  man  had  paid  the  gods  the  traditional 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  he  had  little  more  to  do  with  them.  Not 
only  could  he  not  act  for  himself  freely  in  social  or  private  affairs; 
his  conscience  had  no  liberty.  The  State  was  everything,  the 
man  nothing.  Rcmie  knew  as'  little  of  responsil)ility  to  higher  laws 
than  its  own,  and  had  very  limited  ideas  even  of  personal  freedom. 
Christ's  words,  "One  is  your  'Teacher,'  and  all  ye  are  brethren;" 
"One  is  j-our  'Father,'  even  the  Heavenly;"  "One*  is  your  'Guide,' 
even  the  Christ,"  were  the  inauguration  of  a  social  and  moral  revo- 
lution. 

The  SLATE,  before  Christ  came,  was  a  piece  of  property  of  less 
■worth  than  land  or  cattle.  An  old  Roman  law  enacted  a  penalty  of 
death  for  him  who  killed  a  ploughing  ox;  but  the  murderer  of  a  slave 
was  called  to  no  account  whatever.  Crassus,  after  the  revolt  of  Spar- 
tacus,  crucified  10,000  slaves  at  one  time.  Augustus,  in  violation  of 
his  word,  delivered  to  their  masters,  for  execution,  30,000  slaves,  who 
bad  fought  for  Sextus  Pompeius.  Trajan,  the  best  of  the  Romans  of 
his  day,  made  10,000  slaves  fight  at  one  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  prolonged  the  massacre"  123  days. 

The  great  truth  of  man's  universal  brotherhood  was  the  axe  laid  at 
the  root  of  this  detestable  crime — the  sum  of  all  villanies.  By  first 
infusing  kindness  into  the  lot  of  the  slave,  then  by  slowly  undermin- 
ing slavery  itself,  each  century  has  seen  some  advance,  till  at  last  the 
man-owner  is  unknown  in  nearly  ever)"  civilized  country,  and  even 
Africa  itself,  the  worst  victim  of  slavery  in  these  later  ages,  is  being 
aided  by  Christian  England  to  raise  its  slaves  into  freemen. 

Aggressive  war  is  no  less  distinctly  denounced  by  Christianity, 
which,  in  teaching  the  brotherhood  of  man,  proclaims  war  a  revolt, 
abhorrent  to  nature,  of  brothers  against  brothers.  The  voice  of 
Christ,  commanding  peace  on  earth,  has  echoed  through  all  the  cen- 
turies since  His  day,  and  has  been  at  least  so  far  honoured  that  the 
horrors  of  war  are  greatly  lessened,  and  that  war  itself — no  longer  the 
rule,  but  the  exception — is  much  rarer  in  Christian  nations  than  in 
former  times. 
-    The  POOR,  in  antiquity,  were  in  almost  as  bad  a  plight  as  the  slave. 
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"How  can  you  possibly  let  yourself  clown  so  low  as  not  to  repel  a 
poor  man  from  you  with  scorn?"  is  the  question  of  a  rhetorician 
of  the  imperial  times  of  Rome,  to  a  ricli  man.  No  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  rich  men  living  in  Rome  ever  conceived  the  notion  of  foimd- 
ing  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  or  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  There  were 
herds  of  beggars.  Seneca  often  mentions  them,  and  observes  that 
most  men  fling  an  alms  to  a  beggar  with  repugnance,  and  carefully 
avoid  all  contact  with  him.  Among  the  Jews,  the  poor  were  thought 
to  be  justly  bearing  the  penalty  of  some  sin  of  their  own,  or  of  their 
fathers.  But  we  know  the  sayings  of  Christ — "It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive:"  "  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  }'e  visited  me;  I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me:"  "Give  to  the  poor."  The  abject 
and  forlorn  received  a  charter  of  human  rights  when  He  proclaimed 
that  all  men  are  brethren :  sprung  from  the  same  human  stock ;  sous 
of  the  same  Almighty  Father;  one  family  in  Himself,  the  Head  of 
regenerated  humanitv. 

Tlie  condition  of  womax  in  antiquity  was  little  better  than  that  of 
the  slave.  She  was  the  property  of  her  husband,  if  married ;  if  un- 
married, she  was  the  plaything  or  slave  of  man,  never  his  equal.  The 
morality  of  married  life,  which  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  any  peo- 
ple, was  hardly  known.  Pompey  and  Germanicus  were  singular  in 
the  fidelitj"  that  marked  their  marriage-relations,  on  both  sides,  and 
were  famous  through  the  singularity.  The  utter  impurity  of  the  men 
reacted  in  a  similar  self-degradation  of  the  other  sex.  In  Rome,  mar- 
riages became,  as  a  rule,  mere  temporary  connections.  In  order  to 
escape  the  punishments  inflicted  on  adultery,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
married  women,  including  even  women  of  illustrious  families,  en- 
rolled themselves  on  the  official  lists  of  public  prostitutes.  St.  Paul 
only  spoke  the  language  which  every  one  who  knows  the  state  of 
morals  of  those  days  must  use,  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  verses 
in  the  opening  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  barbarians  of  the 
German  forests  alone,  of  the  heathen  world,  retained  a  worthy  sense 
of  the  true  dignity  of  woman.  "No  one  there  laughs  at  vice,"  says 
Tacitus,  "nor  is  to  seduce  and  to  be  seduced  called  the  fashion." 
"  Happy  indeed,"  continues  the  Roman,  thinking  of  the  state  of  things 
around  him,  ' '  those  states  in  which  only  virgins  marry,  and  where 
the  vow  and  heart  of  the  bride  go  together!"  "  Infidelity  is  very  rare 
among  them."  The  traditions  of  a  purer  time  still  lingered  beyond 
the  Alps ;  the  afterglow  of  light  that  had  set  elsewhere. 

These  traditions,  thus  honoured  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  were 
formulated  into  a  supreme  law  for  all  ages  and  countries  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Except  for  one  crime,  husband  and  wife,  joined  by  God  in 
maiTiage,  were  not  to  be  put  asunder.  Woman  was  no  longer  to  be 
the  to}'  and  inferior  of  man.  Polygam5^  the  fruitful  source  of  social 
corruption,  was  forbidden.     Man  and  woman  were  to  meet  on  equal 
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terms  in  lifelong  union :  each  honouring  the  other,  and  both  training 
their  children  amidst  the  sanctities  of  a  pure  family  life. 

The  enforcement  of  these  and  kindred  teachings,  destined  to  re- 
generate humanity,  required  lofty  sanctions.  That  these  are  not 
wanting,  in  the  amplest  fulness,  we  have  in  part  seen  already,  and 
shall  see  more  and  more  as  we  advance.  Meanwhile,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  wh}',  even  apart  from  the  mysterious  dignity  of 
His  divine  natiu'c,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  even  independently 
of  His  being  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
Christ's  life  and  sajings,  alike  unique  among  men,  deserve  the  rev- 
erent study  of  all. 

"From  first  to  last,"  said  the  gi'eat  Napoleon,  on  one  occasion, 
"Jesus  is  the  same;  always  the  same — majestic  and  simple,  infinitely 
severe  and  infinitely  gentle.  Throughout  a  life  passed  under  the 
public  eye.  He  never  gives  occasion  to  find  fault.  The  prudence  of 
His  conduct  compels  oiu-  admiration  by  its  union  of  force  and  gentle- 
ness. Alike  in  speech  and  action.  He  is  enlightened,  consistent,  and 
calm.  Sublimity  is  said  to  be  an  attribute  of  divinity :  what  name, 
then,  shall  we  give  Him  in  whose  character  were  united  every  ele- 
ment of  the  sublime? 

"I  know  men;  and  I  tell  you  that  Jesus  is  not  a  man.  Every- 
thing in  Him  amazes  me.  His  spirit  outreaches  mine,  and  His  will 
confounds  me.  Comparison  is  impossible  between  Him  and  any 
other  being  in  the  world.  He  is  truly  a  being  by  Himself.  His  ideas 
and  His  sentiments;  the  truth  that  He  announces;  His  manner  of 
convincing;   are  all  bej'ond  humanity  and  the  natural  order  of  things. 

"His  birth,  and  the  story  of  His  life;  the  profoundness  of  His 
doctrine,  which  overturns  all  difficulties,  and  is  their  most  complete 
solution;  His  Gospel;  the  singularity  of  His  mysterious  being;  His 
appearance;  His  empire;  His  progress  through  all  centuries  and 
kingdoms; — all  this  is  to  me  a  i^rodigy,  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

"I  see  nothing  here  of  man.  Near  as  I  may  approach,  cfosely  as  I 
may  examine,  all  remains  above  my  comprehension — great  with  a 
greatness  that  crushes  me.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  reflect — all  remains 
unaccountable ! 

"I  defy  you  to  cite  another  life  like  that  of  Christ." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     HOLY     LAND. 

The  contrast  bctTreen  the  influences  which  have  most  affected  the 
■world,  and  the  centres  from  which  they  have  sprung,  is  very  strilving. 
Greece,  the  motlaer  of  philosopliy  antl  art,  for  all  time,  is  not  quite 
half  the  size  of  Scotland;  Kome,  the  mighty  mistress  of  the  world, 
was  only  a  city  of  Italy;  Palestine,  the  birthplace  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  cradle  of  revelation,  is  about  the  size  of  Wales.  From  Dan,  on 
the  north,  to  Beersheba,  on  the  south,  is  a  distance  of  only  189  miles, 
and  the  paltry  breadth  of  twenty  miles,  from  the  coast  to  the  .Jordan; 
on  the  north,  increases  slowl}^  to  onlj^  forty  between  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Gaza,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  south. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  America  was  unknown  till  within  the 
last  four  centuries,  the  position  of  Palestine  on  the  map  of  the  ancient 
world  was  very  remarkable.  It  seemed  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  went  far  to  excuse  tlie  long-prevailing  belief  that  Jerusalem  was 
the  precise  central  point.  On  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Asia,  it 
looked  eastward,  towards  the  great  empires  and  religions  of  that 
mighty  continent,  and  westward,  over  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
promise  of  European  civilization.  It  was  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa,  which  could  then  boast  of  Egypt  as  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  human  thought  and  culture;  and  it  had  the  date- 
less past  of  the  East  for  its  background. 

Yet  its  position  towards  other  lauds  was  not  less  striking  than  its 
real  or  apparent  isolation.  Separated  from  Asia  by  the  broad  and  im- 
passable desert,  it  was  saved  from  becoming  a  purely  Eastern  coun- 
try, either  in  religion,  or  in  the  political  decay  and  retrogression 
v.'liich  have,  sooner  or  later,  marked  all  Eastern  States.  Shut  in, 
by  a  strip  of  desert,  from  Egypt,  it  was  kept,  in  gi-eat  part,  from  the 
contagion  of  the  gross  morality  and  grosser  idolatry  of  that  laud; 
and  its  western  coasts  were  washed  bj^  the  "Great  Sea,"  which,  for 
ages,  was  as  much  a  mystery  to  the  Jew,  as  the  Atlantic  to  our  an- 
cestors, before  the  era  of  Columbus.  There  could  have  been  no  land 
in  which  the  purpose  of  God  to  " separate"  a  nation  "from  among 
all  the  people  of  the  earth,"  to  be  the  depositary  of  divine  truth,  and 
the  future  missionaries  of  the  world,  could  have  beeu  so  perfectly 
carried  out.  Nor  did  its  special  fitness  as  a  centre  of  heavenly  light 
amongst  mankind  pass  away  till  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  had 
been  completed ;  for  by  the  time  of  Christ's  death  the  Mediterranean 
had  become  the  highway  of  the  nations,  and  facilitated  the  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  cities  and  nations  of  the  populous  West,  by  the 
easy  path  of  its  wide  waters.     The  long  seclusion  of  ages  had  already 
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trained  the  Jew  in  religious  knowledge,  when  forced  or  voluntary 
dispersion  sent  him  abroad  to  all  lands,  with  his  lofty  creed :  the 
passing  away  of  that  seclusion  opened  the  world  to  the  ready  dissem- 
ination of  the  message  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  an  additional  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Laud,  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  religion,  that  its  physical  features,  and  its  position,  together, 
Ijrought  it,  from  the  earliest  ages,  in  contact  with  the  widest  range  of 
peoples  and  empires.  Egypt  and  it  are  two  oases  in  wide-!?preadiug 
deserts,  and  as  such  attracted  race  after  race.  Vast  migrations  of 
northern  tribes  towards  the  richer  southern  countries  have  marked 
all  ages;  and  Egj'pt,  as  the  type  of  fertility,  was  a  special  land  of 
■wonder,  to  which  these  Avandering  populations  ever  turned  greedy 
eyes.  In  a  less  degree,  the  Holy  Land  shared  this  dangerous  admira- 
tion. It  was  the  next  link  to  Egypt  in  the  chain  of  iittractive  con- 
quests— Egypt  itself  being  the  last.  As  in  later  times  the  Assyrian, 
the  Chaldean,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Eoman,  and  the  Turk  suc- 
cessively coveted  the  vallej^  of  the  Nile,  and  took  possession  of  it,  so 
in  the  very  earliest  ages,  as  many  indications  prove,  wave  after  wave 
of  immigration  had  overflowed  it.  In  all  these  inroads  of  new 
nationalities,  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  highwaj"  to  Egj'pt,  necessarily 
shared,  and  hence,  as  centuries  passed,  race  after  race  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  Jew,  in  spite  of  his  isolation,  and  the  Jew  into  con- 
tact with  them.  Such  a  fact  was  of  great  significance  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  world.  It  leavened  widely  distant  nations,  more  or 
less,  with  the  grand  religious  truths  Avliich  had  been  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Jew  alone;  it  led  or  forced  him  abroad  to  distant 
regions,  to  learn,  as  well  as  to  communicate ;  and  it  reacted  to  en- 
sure the  intense  religious  conservatism  to  which  the  Jew,  even  to-day, 
owes  his  continued  national  existence.  That  was  a  fitting  scene, 
moreover,  for  tlie  advent  of  the  Saviour  of  tlie  Avorld,  in  Avhich, 
small  though  its  bounds.  He  Avas  surrounded  not  by  the  JeAv  alone, 
but  by  a  population  representing  a  Avide  proportion  of  the  tribes  and 
nations  of  the  then-knoAvn  earth.  The  inscription  on  the  cross,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  HebrcAv,  was  the  symbol  of  the  relation  of  Christ's 
life,  and  of  His  death,  to  all  humanity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Palestine  as  the  spot 
chosen  b,y  God  for  His  revelations  of  religious  truth  to  our  race,  and 
for  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  is  that  it  presents 
within  its  narroAv  bounds  the  characteristics  of  climate  and  produc- 
tions scattered  elscAvhere  over  all  the  habitable  zones — from  the 
snowy  north  to  the  tropics.  The  literature  of  a  country  necessarily 
takes  the  colour  of  its  local  scenery  and  external  nature,  and  hence  a 
book  written  in  almost  any  land  is  unfitted  for  other  countries  iu 
which  life  and  nature  are  different.  Thus  the  Koran,  written  in 
Arabia,  is  essentially  an  Eastern  book,  in  great  measure  unintelligible 
and  uninteresting  to  nations  living  in  countries  in  any  great  degree 
dillercnt,  in  climate  and  modes  of  life,  from  Arabia  itself.      The 
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sacred  books  of  other  religions  have  had  only  a  local  reception.  The 
Bible  alone  finds  a  welcome  among  nations  of  every  region  over  the 
earth.  It  is  the  one  book  in  the  world  whicli  men  everj'where  re- 
ceive with  equal  interest  and  reverence.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
coldest  north  finds,  in  its  imager}",  something  that  he  can  imderstand, 
and  it  is  a  hou.sehold  book  in  multitudes  of  homes  in  the  bultriefct 
regions  of  the  south. 

Intended  to  carry  the  Truth  to  all  nations,  it  was  essential  that  the 
Bible  should  have  this  cosmopolitan  attractiveness.  Yet  it  could  not 
have  had  it  but  tiiat  such  a  country  as  Palestine  was  chosen  fo  pro- 
duce it.  Within  the  naiTow  limits  of  that  strip  of  coa.st,  as  we  might 
call  it,  are  gathered  the  features  of  covmtries  the  most  widely  apait. 
The  peaks  of  Lebanon  are  never  without  patches  of  snow,  even  in 
the  heat  of  .sunmier.  Snow  falls  nearly  every  winter  along  the  sum- 
mits of  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine,  and  over  the  tableland  ea.st  of 
the  Jorflan,  thougli  it  seldom  lies  more  than  one  or  two  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Jordan,  summer  brings  the  heat 
of  the  tropics,  and  the  different  seasons,  in  different  parts,  according 
to  the  elevation,  exhibit  a  regular  gradation  between  these  extremes. 
Thus,  within  the  extent  of  a  single  landscape,  there  is  every  climate, 
from  the  cold  of  northern  Europe  to  the  heat  of  India.  The  oak,  the 
pine,  the  walnut,  the  maple,  the  juniper,  the  alder,  the  poplar,  the 
Avillow,  the  ash,  the  ivv',  and  the  hawthorn,  grow  luxuriantly  on  the 
heiglits  of  Ilermon,  Bashan,  and  Galilee.  Ilence  the  traveller  from 
the  more  northerly  temperate  lands  finds  himself,  in  some  parts,  sur- 
rounded by  the  trees  and  vegetation  of  his  own  country.  He  sees 
t!  e  apple,  tlie  pear,  and  the  plum,  and  rejoices  to  meet  the  familiar 
Wi.eut,  and  barley,  and  peas,  and  potatoes,  and  cabbage,  carrots,  let- 
tuce, endive,  and  mustard.  The  Englishman  is  delighted  to  find 
himself  surroimded  by  many  of  the  flowers  of  his  native  land ;  for 
out  of  the  2,000  or  3,500  flowers  of  Palestine,  perhaps  500  are  British. 
It  looks  li]>e  home  to  see  the  ranunculus,  the  yellow  water-lily,  the 
tulip,  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  the  anemone,  mignonette,  geraniums, 
mallows,  the  common  bramt)le,  the  dog-ro.se,  the  daisy,  the  well- 
known  groundsel,  the  dandelion, — .sage,  and  thyme,  and  sweet  mar- 
joram, blue  and  white  pimpernel,  cyclamens,  vervain,  mint,  hore- 
hound,  road-way  nettles,  and  thistles;  and  ponds  Mith  the  wonted 
'Vvater-cress,  duck-weed,  and  rushes. 

The  traveller  from  more  southern  countries  is  no  less  at  home;  for 
froiji  whatever  part  he  come,  be  it  sunny  Spain  or  Western  India,  he 
will  recQgpjze  well-known  forms  in  one  or  other  of  such  a  list  as  the 
carob,  tha  oleander  and  willow,  skirting  the  streams  and  water- 
courses; the  syGanix>i\e,  tii,e  fig,  the  olive,  the  date-palm,  the  pride  of 
India,  the  pistafhio,  tiiii  tfjinarisk,  the  acacia,  and  the  tall  tropical 
grasses  and  reeds;  or  in  such  iVuits  as  the  date,  the  pomegranate,  the 
vine,  the  orange,  the  shaddock,  the  lime,  the  banana,  the  almond, 
and  the  prickly  pear.     The  sighi  pf  fields  of  cotton,   millet,  rice. 
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sugar-cane,  maize,  or  even  of  Indian  indigo,  and  of  patches  of  melon?;, 
gourds,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  yam,  sweet  potato,  and  other  southern 
or  tropical  tield  or  garden  crops,  will  carry  him  back  in  thought  to 
his  home. 

There  can  be  no  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  climate  of  any  land 
than  the  vegetation  it  yields,  and  Palestine,  tried  by  this  test,  repro- 
duces climates  and  zones  which,  iu  other  countries,  are  separated  by 
many  hundred  miles. 

A  book  written  in  such  a  land  must  necessarily  be  a  reflection,  in 
its  imagery  and  modes  of  thought,  so  far  as  the}'  are  affected  by  ex- 
ternal nature,  of  much  that  is  common  to  men  all  over  the  earth. 
The  Scriptures  of  the  two  Testaments  have  had  this  priceless  hclD 
in  their  great  mission,  from  Palestine  having  been  chosen  by  God  as 
the  land  in  which  they  were  Avritten.  The  words  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  of  the  great  blaster  Himself,  sound  familiar  to  all  man- 
kind, because  spoken  amidst  natural  images  aad  experiences  com- 
mon to  all  the  world. 

Though  essentially  a  mountainous  country,  Palestine  has  many 
broad  and  fertile  plains.  It  is  a  highland  district,  intersected 
throughout,  and  bordered  on  the  western  side,  by  rich,  wide-spread- 
ing lowlands. 

The  plain  on  the  western  side  extends  from  above  Acre,  with  an 
interruption  by  jMount  Carmel,  along  the  whole  coast,  under  the  re- 
spective names  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  the 
Sliefelah,  or  low  country,  the  land  of  the  Philistines  in  early  ages. 
From  this  border  plain'  the  country  rises,  throughout,  into  a  table- 
land of  an  average  height  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet  above  the 
IMediterranean ;  the  general  level  being  so  even,  and  the  hills  so  close 
together,  that  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  seen  from  the  coast, 
looks  like  a  wall  rising  from  the  fertile  plain  at  its  foot.  Yet  the 
general  monotony  is  bi'oken,  here  and  there,  by  higher  elevations. 
Thus,  to  bei!:in  from  the  south,  Hebron  is  3,029  feet  above  the  sea; 
Jerusalem  2;610;  the  Mount  of  Olives  2,724;  Bethel  2,400;  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  2,700;  Little  Hermon  and  Tabor,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  1,900;    Safed  2,775;   and  Jebel  Jermuk  4,000. 

This  long  sea  of  hills  is  full  of  valleys  running  east  and  west,  which 
form  so  many  arms  of  toirent  beds,  opening  into  the  Jordan  valley  or 
the  Mediterranean.  These  vallevs,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  water- 
shed, towards  Jord  m,  are  extremely  steep  and  rugged;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  precipitous  descent  between  jVIount  Olivet  and  Jericho, 
which  sinks  over  4,000  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The 
gTeat  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley  makes  such  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult mountain  gorges  the  only  passes  to  the  upper  country  from  the 
east.  There  is  not  a  spot,  till  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  joins  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  open  enough  to  manoeuvre  nrore  than  a  small  body  of 
foot  soldiers.  The  western  valleys  slope  more  gently,  but,  like  the 
eastern,  are  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  plains,  and 
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oTfer  such  difficulties  as  explain  the  seciiritj'of  Israel  in  ancient  times, 
entrenched  among  hills  which,  at  the  host,  could  be  reached  only  by 
rough  mountain  passes.  The  Jew  lived,  in  fact,  in  a  strong  moun- 
tain fastness  stretching  like  a  long  wall  behind  the  plain  beneath. 

The  appearance  and  fertility  of  this  highland  region,  which,  alone, 
was  at  any  time  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Jews,  varies  in  different  parts. 
The  southern  district,  below  Hebron,  is  a  gi-adual  transition  from  the 
(.e;ert,  from  wdiich  it  is  approached  in  slow  ascent.  It  was  known 
ill  Bible  times  as  the  Negeb,  or  south  country,  and  is  an  iniiuviting 
tract  of  barren  uplands.  As  we  pass  north  into  the  hills  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  there  is  somewhat  more  fertility,  but  the  landscape 
is  monotonous,  bare,  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme,  for  most  of  the 
3'ear.  In  spring,  even  the  bakl  grey  rocks  which  make  uj)  the  view 
are  covered  with  verdure  and  Ijright  flowers,  and  the  ravines  are  filled 
with  torrents  of  rushing  water,  but  in  summer  and  autumn  the  look 
of  the  country  from  Hebron  up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  desolate. 
The  flowers  vanish  with  the  first  fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun :  they 
are  "  to-day  in  the  field,  to-morrow  cast  into  the  oven."  The  little 
upland  plains,  which,  with  their  gTcen  grass,  and  green  corn,  and 
smooth  surface,  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  mountain-tops  farthei' 
north,  are  not  found  in  Judea,  and  are  rare  in  Benjamin.  The  soil, 
alike  on  plain,  hill,  and  glen,  is  poor  and  scanty.  Natural  wood  dis- 
appears, and  a  few  small  bushes,  brambles,  or  aromatic  shrubs,  alone 
appear  on  the  hill-sides.  ' '  Rounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  grey  colour, " 
says  Dean  Stanley — "grey  partly  from  the  limestone  of  which  they 
are  formed,  partly  from  the  tufts  of  grey  shrub  with  which  their  sides 
are  thinly  clothed — their  sides  formed  into  concentric  rings  of  rock, 
which  must  have  served  in  ancient  times  as  supports  to  the  ter- 
races, of  wdiich  there  are  still  traces  to  the  very  summits;  valleys,  or 
rather  the  meetings  of  those  gi"ey  slopes  with  the  beds  of  dry  water- 
courses at  their  feet — long  sheets  of  bare  rock  laid  like  flagstones, 
side  by  side,  along  the  soil — these  are  the  chief  features  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  scenery  of  the  historical  parts  of  Palestine.  These 
rounded  hills,  occasionally  stretching  into  long  undulating  ranges, 
are  for  the  most  part  bare  of  wood.  Forest  and  large  timber  are  not 
known."  Fountains  are  rare  in  this  district;  and  wells,  covered 
cisterns,  and  tanks  cut  out  in  the  soft  white  limestone,  take  their 
place. 

Such  are  the  central  and  northern  highlands  of  Judea.  In  the 
Avcst  and  north-western  parts,  which  the  sea-breezes  reach,  the 
vegetation  is  more  abundant.  Olives  abound,  and  give  the  country 
in  some  places  almost  a  wooded  appearance.  The  terebinth,  with  its 
dark  foliage,  is  frequent,  and  near  the  site  of  Kirjath-jearim,  "the 
city  of  forests,"  there  are  some  thickets  of  pine  and  laurel. 

But  the  eastern  part  of  these  hills — a  tract  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
width  by  about  thirty-five  in  length — between  the  centre  and  the 
steep  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea^s,  and  must  always  have  been,  in 
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the  truest  sense  a  desert.  Van  de  Velde  well  describes  it  as  a  bare 
arid  wilderness :  an  endless  succession  of  shapeless  j-ellow  and  ash- 
coloured  hills,  without  grass  or  shrubs,  without  water,  and  almost 
without  life.  Another  traveller  speaks  of  it  as  a  wilderness  of  moun- 
tain-tops, in  some  places  tossed  up  like  waves  of  mud,  in  others 
wrinkled  over  v,-ith  ravines,  like  models  made  of  crumpled  brown 
paper,  the  nearer  ones  whitish,  strewn  with  rocks  and  Inislies.  Such 
is  the  desert  or  "nilderness  of  Judea,  the  scene  of  the  earlier  retire- 
ment of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  populai'ly  supposed  scene  of  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord. 

Though  thus  baiTen  and  uninviting  as  a  v.iiole,  in  our  day,  the 
universal  presence  of  ruins  proves  that  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  a 
teeming  population  in  former  ages.  Terrace  cultivation  utilized  the 
whole  surface,  where  there  Avas  the  least  soil;  and  in  such  a  climate, 
with  an  artificial  supply  of  water,  luxuriant  fertility  might  be 
secured  everywhere  except  on  the  l^are  rock.  The  destniction  of 
these  terraces  has  doubtless  allowed  much  soil  to  be  waslied  into  the 
valleys,  and  lost,  and  the  destruction  of  the  natural  forests  of  which 
there  are  .still  traces  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  supply  of  water. 
Even  in  the  now  utterly  barren  districts  of  "  the  south"  abundant 
proofs  have  been  discovered  that  cultivation  was  anciently  extensive. 
The  fact  that  there  are  no  perennial  streams  in  the  vrestem  wadys, 
while  there  are  many  in  those  trending  to  the  Jordan  on  both  sides, 
vrhere  the  forests  or  thick  shrabberies  of  oleanders  and  other  flower- 
ing trees  still  flourish,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  cause  of  the  present 
sterility. 

Fas.sing  northward  from  Judea,  the  country  gradually  opens  and 
is  more  inviting.  Rich  plains,  at  first  small,  but  liccoming  larger  as 
we  get  north,  stretch  out  between  the  hills,  till  at  last,  near  Kablous, 
we  reach  one  a  mile  broad  and  six  miles  long.  Th.e  valleys  nmning 
west  are  long,  winding,  and  mostly  tillable:  those  on  the  east  are  less 
deep  and  abrupt  than"  farther  south,  and,  being  abimdantly  watered 
by  numerous  fountains,  are  rich  in  orange  groves  and  orchards. 
Nablous  itself  is  surrounded  by  immense  groves  of  olive-trees, 
planted  on  all  the  hills  around.  Kowhere  in  Palestine  are  there 
nobler  brooks  of  water.  The  rich  uplands  produce  abundant  crops 
of  grain  when  cultivated ;  yet  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  region  specially 
adapted  for  olives,  vineyards,  and  orchards.  The  mountains,  thougu 
bare  of  wood,  and  but  partially  cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid, 
worn  look  of  those  of  some  parts  farther  south. 

North-west  of  the  city  of  Nablous  the  mountains  gradually  sink 
down  into  a  wide  plain,  famous  as  that  of  Sharon,  mostly  an  expanse 
of  sloping  downs,  but  dotted  here  and  there  with  huge  fields  of  corn 
and  tracts  of  wood,  recalling  the  county  of  Kent,  and  reaching  to 
the  southern  slopes  of  Carmel,  with  their  rich  woods  and  park-like 
gcener}'. 

Passing   still   northward,  from  Samaria  to  Galilee,   another  wide 
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plain  of  great  fertility — that  of  Esdraelon — stretches  out  from 
the  uovtheru  side  of  the  luxuriant  Carmel.  It  might,  under  a  good 
government,  yield  vast  crops,  but  the  ia]ia])itants  are  few  and  poor, 
and  tillage  is  imperfect.  The  country  now  rapidly  improves. 
Vegetation  is  much  more  luxuriant  among  the  hills  of  Galilee  than 
elsewhere  west  of  the  Jordan.  Fountains  are  alrandant  and  copious, 
and  many  of  the  torrent  beds  are  never  dry.  The  hills  become  more 
and  more  richly  wooded  with  oaks  and  terebinths,  while  ravines 
occur  here  and  there  thickly  clothed,  in  addition,  with  the  maple, 
arbutus,  sumach,  and  other  trees.  The  hills  of  Judea  are  barren; 
those  of  Samaria  have  been  well  compared  to  the  hilly  districts  of  the 
south  of  Scotland;  but  those  of  Galilee  are  more  like  the  rich  hills 
of  Surrey.  Yet  the  whole  region  is  thinly  peopled.  This  highland 
paradise  has  far  fewer  inhabitants  than  even  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Judea,  where  "  for  miles  and  miles,  there  is  often  no  appearance  of 
life,  except  the  occasional  goat-herd  on  the  hill-side,  or  the  gather- 
ing of  women  at  the  wells." 

The  coast  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  long  plain.  This, 
on  the  north,  is  a  mere  strip,  till  near  Acre,  but  it  spreads  out  from 
that  point  into  a  flat,  rich,  loamy  plain,  at  first  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Corn-fields  and  pasture-lands  reach  several  miles  in- 
land. South  of  Carmel  it  expands  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  now  left 
bare  and  parched  in  many  parts ;  its  ancient  forests  long  ago  de- 
stroyed, except  in  stray  spots,  and  cultivation  little  known.  As  we  go 
south,  the  soil  is  lighter  and  drier,  and  the  vegetation  scantier,  till 
we  reach  the  Shephelah,  or  "  low  country"  of  the  Bible,  the  ancient 
Philistia,  which  begins  in  rolling  downs,  and  passes  into  wide-spread- 
ing corn-fields  and  vast  expanses  of  loamy  soil  to  the  far  south. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  is  the  deep  chasm  in  which  the 
Jordan  has  its  channel.  The  name  of  that  river  indicates  its  course : 
it  means  "  the  descender."  Rising  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  it 
flows  south,  through  the  marshy  Lake  Merom  and  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a  course  of  about  150  miles.  From  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  its  channel  is  a  deep  cleft  in  the  mountain  range, 
from  north  to  south,  and  so  broken  is  its  current  that  it  is  one  con- 
tinued rapid.  Its  bed  is  so  crooked  that  it  has  hardly  half  a  mile 
straight;  so  deep,  moreover,  is  it,  below  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
country,  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by  descending  one  of  the 
steep  mountain  valleys,  and  it  is  invisible  till  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  level  of  1,317  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  no  town  on  its  banks,  and  it  has  in  all  ages  been  crossed  at 
the  same  fords ;  no  use  can  be  made  of  it  for  irrigation,  and  no  vessel 
can  sail  the  sea  into  which,  it  pours  its  waters.  It  is  like  no  other 
river. 


CHAPTER  III, 

PALESTINE  AT  THE  TISIE  OF   CHRIST, 

At  the  birth  of  Christ  the  striking  spectacle  presented  itself,  ia 
a  degree  unknown  before  or  since,  of  the  Avorld  united  under  one 
scepfre.  From  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic;  from  tlie  mouths  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  the  Roman  Emperor  was  the  sole 
lord.  The  Mediterranean  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  Roman  lake. 
From  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  on  its  southern 
shores;  from  the  farthest  coasts  of  Spain  to  Syria,  on  its  northern; 
and  thence  round  to  the  Nile  again,  the  multitudes  of  men  now 
divided  into  separate  nations,  often  hostile,  alwaj's  distinct,  reposed 
in  peace  under  the  shadoAV  of  the  Roman  eagles.  There  might  be 
war  on  the  far  eastern  frontier,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  with  the 
rude  tribes  in  the  German  forests  on  the  north,  but  the  vast  Roman 
v^'orld  enjoyed  the  peace  and  security  of  a  great  organic  whole.  The 
merchant  or  the  traveller  might  alike  pass  freely  from  land  to  land ; 
trading  vessels  might  bear  their  ventures  to  anj^  port,  for  all  lands 
and  all  coasts  were  under  the  same  laws,  and  all  mankind,  for  the 
time,  were  citizens  of  a  common  State. 

At  the  head  of  this  stupendous  empire  a  single  man,  Octavianus 
Caesar — now  better  known  by  his  imposing  title,  Augustus — ruled  as 
absolute  lord.  All  nations  bowed  before  him,  all  kingdoms  served 
him.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  the  altered  condition  of  things, 
to  realize  adequately  the  majesty  of  such  a  position.  Rome,  itself, 
the  capital  of  this  unique  empire,  was  itself  unique  in  those  ages. 
Its  population,  with  its  suburbs,  has  been  variously  estimated;  some 
writers,  as  Lepsius,  supposing  it  to  have  been  eight  millions,  others, 
like  De  Quincey,  setting  it  down  as  not  less  than  four  millions  at 
the  very  least,  and  not  impossibly  half  as  many  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  Merivale  gives  it  as  only  half-a-million,  while  others  make  it 
two  millions  and  a  half.  Gibbon  estimates  it  at  twelve  hundred 
thousand,  and  is  supported  in  his  supposition  by  Dean  Milman. 
The  truth  lies  probably  between  the  extremes.  But  the  imique 
grandeur  of  Rome  was  independent  of  any  question  as  to  its  size  or 
population ;  the  fact  that  arrested  ail  minds  was  rather  that  a  mere 
city  shoidd  be  the  resistless  mistress  of  the  habitable  world. 

Round  the  office  and  person  of  the  Ctesar,  Avho  onl}',  of  all  rulers, 
before  or  since,  was  in  the  widest  sense  a  'monarch  of  the  whole  race 
of  men, — that  is,  one  ruling  alone,  over  all  nations, — there  necessarily 
gathered  peculiar  and  incommunicable  attributes  of  grandeur.  Like 
the  far-stretching  highways  which  rayed  out  from  the  golden  nule- 
Btone  in  the  Roman  Forum  to  the  utmost  frontiers,  the  illimitable 
majesty  of  the  Emperor  extended  to  all  lands.      On  the  shadowy, 
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resistless,  uncertain,  but  ever-advancing  frontiers  of  a  dominion  "wliich 
embraced  ahnost  the  whole  habitable  world,  as  then  known,  the  com- 
mands issued  from  the  imperial  city  were  as  resistless  as  in  Italy. 
There  were,  doubtless,  some  unknown  or  despised  empires  or  triljcs 
outside  the  vast  circumference  of  the  Roman  sway,  but  they  were 
regarded,  at  the  best,  as  Britain  looks  on  the  wandering  hordes  or 
barbarous  and  powerless  empires  beyond  the  limits  of  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions. Gibbon  has  set  the  grandeur  of  Rome  in  a  vivid  light,  l)y 
describing  the  position  of  a  subject  who  should  attempt  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  of  a  Ca-sar.  "  The  empire  of  the  Romans,"  says  he,  "filled 
the  world,  and  when  that  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
son, the  world  became  a  safe  and  dreary  prison  for  his  enemies.  The 
slave  of  imperial  despotism,  whether  he  was  condemned  to  drag  tis 
gilded  chain  in  Rome  and  the  Senate,  or  to  wear  out  a  life  of  exile  on 
tlie  barren  rock  of  Seriphus,  or  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube, 
expected  his  fate  in  silent  despair.  To  resist  was  fatal,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  fly.  On  every  side  he  was  encompas.sed  witli  a  vast 
extent  of  sea  and  land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  ti'averse  without 
being  discovered,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated  master.  Bej'ond 
the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view  could  discover  nothing,  except  the 
ocean,  inhospitable  deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  fierce 
manners  and  unknown  language,  or  dependent  kings,  who  would 
gladly  purchase  the  emperor's  protection  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  ob- 
noxious fugitive.  'Wherever  you  are,'  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled 
Marcellus,  '  remember  that  you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the 
conqueror.'" 

At  the  birth  of  Christ  this  amazing  federation  of  the  world  into  one 
great  monarchy  had  been  finally  achieved.  Augustus,  at  Rome,  was 
the  sole  power  to  which  all  nations  looked,  llis  throne,  like  the 
"exceeding  high  mountain"  of  the  Temptation,  showed  "all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  their  glory,"  spread  out  around  it  far  be- 
neath, as  the  earth  lies  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  No  prince,  no  king, 
or  potentate  of  any  name  could  break  the  calm  which  .such  a  universal 
dominion  secured — "a  calm,"  to  use  De  Quincey's  figure,  "which, 
through  centuries,  continued  to  lave,  t!s  with  the  quiet  undulations  of 
summer  lakes,  the  sacred  footsteps  of  the  Cesarean  throne." 

It  was  in  such  a  unique  era  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born.  The 
whole  earth  lay  hushed  in  profound  peace.  All  lands  lay  freely  opeu 
to  the  message  of  mercy  and  love  which  He  came  to  announce. 

Isor  was  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world  at  large,  at 
the  birth  of  Christ,  less  fitting  for  His  advent  than  the  ixjlitical.  The 
prize  of  universal  power,  struggled  for  through  sixty  years  of  plots  and 
desolating  civil  wars,  had  been  won  at  last,  by  Augustus.  Sulla  and 
IMarius,  Pompey  and  Casar,  had  led  their  legions  against  each  other, 
alike  in  Italy  and  the  Provinces,  and  had  th'cnched  the  earth  with 
blood.  Augustus  himself  had  reached  the  throne  only  after  thirteen 
ycar.o  cf  war,  Avhich  involved  regions  wade  apart.     The  world  was 
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exhausted  by  the  prolonged  agony  of  such  a  strife;  it  sighed  for 
repose,  and  pcrliaps  never  felt  a  more  universal  joy  than  ■when  the 
closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  in  the  twent3'-niuth  year  before  Christ 
announced  that  at  last  the  earth  was  at  peace. 

The  religions  of  antiquity  liad  lost  their  viialitj',  and  become  effete 
forms,  v\'ithout'ini3uence  on  the  heart.  Philosophy  was  the  consola- 
tion of  a  few — the  amusement  or  fashion  of  others;  but  of  no  weight 
as  a  moral  force  among  men  at  large.  On  its  best  side,  that  of  Stoic- 
ism, it  had  much  that  was  lofty,  but  its  highest  teaching  was  resigna- 
tion to  fate,  and  it  offered  only  the  hurtful  consolation  of  pride  in 
virtue,  v.ithout  an  idea  of  lunuiliation  for  vice.  On  its  worst  side — 
that  of  Epicureanism — it  exalted  self-indulgence  as  the  highest  end. 
Faith  in  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion  was  well-nigh  extinct. 
Sixty-three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Julius  Ca?sar,  at  that  time 
the  Chief  Pontiff  of  Rome,  and,  as  such,  the  highest  functionary  of 
the  state  religion,  and  the  olhcial  authority  in  religious  questions, 
openlj'  proclaiiued,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  reference  to  Cati- 
line and  his  fellnw-conspirators — that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
future  life;  no  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  opposed  the  execufion  of 
the  accused  on  the  ground  that  their  crimes  deserved  the  severest 
punishments,  and  th:it,  therefore,  the}'  should  be  kept  alive  to  endm-e 
them,  since  death  was  in  reality  an  escape  from  suffering,  not  an 
evil.  "Death,"  said  he,  "is  a  rest  from  troubles  to  those  in  grief 
and  misery,  not  a  punishment;  it  ends  all  the  evils  of  life;  for  there 
is  neither  care  nor  joj'  beyond  it." 

Kor  was  there  auj'  one  to  condemn  such  a  sentiment  even  from 
such  lips.  Cato,  the  ideal  Roman,  a  man  whose  aim  it  was  to  "fulfil 
all  righteousness,"  in  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  it,  passed  it 
over  with  a  few  words  of  light  banter;  and  Cicero,  who  was  also 
present,  did  not  care  to  give  cither  assent  or  dissent,  but  left  the  ques- 
tion open,  as  one  which  might  be  decided  either  way,  at  pleasure. 

]\lorality  was  entirely  divorced  from  religion,  as  may  be  readily 
judged  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  licentious  rites  had  their  temples, 
and  male  and  female  ministrants.  In  Juvenal's  words,  "the  Syrian 
Orontes  had  flowed  into  the  Tiber,"  and  it  brought  with  it  the  ajipal- 
ling  immorality  of  the  East.  Doubtless,  iiere  and  there,  throughout 
the" empire,  the  light  of  holy  traditions  still  burned  on  the  altars  of 
many  a  household;  but  it  availed  nothing  against  the  thick  moral 
night  that  had  settled  over  the  earth  at  large.  The  advent  of  Christ 
was  the  breaking  of  the  ' '  dayspring  from  on  high"  through  a  gloom 
that  had  been  gathering  for  ages;  a  great  light  dawning  on  a  world 
which  lay  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

To  understand  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  life- 
time of  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  history  of  the  reign  that 
was  closing  at  His  birth,  for  religious  and  political  affairs  acted  and 
reacted  on  the  spirit  of  the  nation  as  only  two  phases  of  the  same 
tiling. 
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The  reign  of  Alexander  Janna?us,  of  the  Maccabsean  or  Asmonean 
line,  had  been  marked  by  the  bitterest  persecutions  of  the  Pharisaic 
party,  whose  insolence  and  arrogant  claims  had  caused  the  king  to 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  their  Sadduccau  rivals.  After  liis 
death  these  disputes  continued  under  Queen  Alexandra,  who  favoured 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  disquiet  culminated,  after  her  death,  in  the  far 
worse  evil  of  a  civil  war  between  her  two  sons,  the  elder,  Ilyrcanus, 
a  weak,  indolent  man;  the  younger,  Aristobulus,  on  the  other  hand, 
bold  and  energetic.  Hj'rcanus  had  been  made  liigh  priest,  and  Aris- 
tobulus had  been  kept  from  all  power  during  Alexandra's  life — the 
Pharisaic  party  themselves  holding  the  reins  of  government;  but  she 
was  hardly  dead  before  Aristobulus  forced  his  brother  to  resign  the 
throne,  to  which  he  had  succeeded,  and  left  him  onlj^  the  high  priest- 
hood. Hyrcanus  would,  apparently,  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  this 
change,  but  the  evil  genius  of  Aristobulus  and  of  the  nation  was 
present  in  the  person  of  an  influential  Edomite,  Antipater,  who  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  Hyrcanus.  Stinx-d  up  by  this  crafty  in- 
triguer, the  elder  brother  re-claimed  the  throne — Arab  allies  were 
called  in — Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and  both  the  brothers  appealed  to 
the  Roman  generals  in  SjTia  for  a  decision  between  them.  As  the 
result,  Pompey,  then  commanding  in  the  East,  appeared  on  the  scene, 
in  the  year  68  B. c. ;  got  possession  of  the  country  by  craft;  stormed 
the  Temple,  which  held  out  for  Aristobidus,  and  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  Palestine.  The  Pharisees  had  hoped  that  both  of  the  brothers 
would  be  put  aside,  and  the  theocracy,  which  meant  their  own  rule, 
restored ;  but  Pompey,  while  withholding  the  name  of  king,  set  up 
Hyrcanus  as  high  priest  and  ruler,  under  the  title  of  ethnarch.  All 
the  conquests  of  the  Maccaba?ans  Avere  taken  from  him :  the  country 
was  re-distributed  in  arbitrary  political  divisions;  the  defences  of 
Jerusalem  thrown  down,  and  the  nation  subjected  to  tribute  to  Rome. 
This  itself  would  have  been  enough  to  kindle  a  deep  hatred  to  their 
new  masters,  but  the  seeds  of  a  still  more  profound  enmity  were 
sown,  even  at  this  first  step  in  Roman  occupation,  by  Pompey  and  his 
staff  insisting  on  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thus  committing 
what  seemed  to  the  Jew  the  direst  profanation  of  his  religion. 

Antipater  had  allied  himself  from  the  first  with  Rome,  as  the 
strongest,  and  was  now  the  object  of  furious  hatred.  The  nation  had 
supposed  that  Pompey  came  as  a  friend,  to  heal  their  dissensions,  but 
found  that  he  remained  as  their  master.  Their  independence  was 
lost,  and  Antipater  had  been  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  It  is  perhaps  of 
him  that  the  author  of  the  I^salms  of  Solomon  speaks  Avhen  he  says, 
"Why  sittest  thou,  the  unclean  one,  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  thy  heart 
is  far  from  the  Lord,  and  thou  stirrest  up  with  thy  sins  the  God  of 
Israel?"  Treachery,  hypocrisy,  adultery,  and  murder  are  charged 
against  him,  and  he  is  compared  to  a  biting  serpent.  Yet  the  guilt 
of  the  people,  it  is  owned,  had  brought  these  calamities  on  tliern. 
Through  this,  the  raiu  had  battered  the  holy  walls,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
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had  been  profaned,  the  noblest  of  the  Sanhedrim  slain,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  carried  off  captive  to  the  West,  to  grace  Pompey's 
triiimpli.  At  the  tlioiight  of  this  the  Psalmist  is  still  more  cast  down, 
and  humbles  himself  in  the  dust  before  the  retributive  hand  of  Je- 
hovah. 

But  there  was  no  peace  for  Israel.  "War  lingered  on  the  southern 
borders,  and  in  B.C.  57  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  once  more 
overthrew  the  government  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater,  but  the  Ro- 
mans forthwith  came  in  force,  and  crushed  the  revolt  by  another  cou- 
ciuest  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  campaign  a  cavalry  colonel,  Mark 
Antony,  so  especially  distinguished  himself,  that  the  keen-sighted 
Antipater,  seeing  he  had  a  great  future,  formed  friendly  relations 
"VN'ith  him,  which  led  to  the  weightiest  results  in  later  years. 

Hyrcanus  and  his  favourite  were  now  again  in  power,  but  they  had 
a  troubled  life.  The  people  rose  again  and  again,  only  to  be  as  con- 
stantly crushed.  In  B.C.  56  Aristobulus,  who  had  escaped  from 
Rome,  began  the  war  once  more,  and  the  next  year,  his  son  Alexan- 
der made  another  vain  revolt.  In  B.C.  52,  when  the  Parthians  had 
revenged  themselves  by  the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Crassus — 
who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  plundered  the  Temple  to  fill  his  own 
treasures — the  Jews  rose  still  once  more,  but  Cassius,  who  had 
escaped  with  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Crassus  from  the  Parthian 
horsemen,  soon  crushed  the  insurrection,  and  Antipater  emerged  as, 
at  last,  the  unfettered  lord  of  the  country. 

The  civil  war  which  broke  out,  in  the  year  49,  between  Pompey 
and  Ca?sar,  for  a  time  promised  a  change.  Judea,  like  all  the  East, 
adhered  to  Pompey,  and  Ca:'sar  therefore  set  the  imprisoned  Aristo- 
bulus free,  and  gave  him  two  legions  to  clear  his  native  country  of 
the  adherents  of  his  rival.  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus  already  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  a  popular  revolt,  supported  by  Rome,  when  news 
came  tliat  Aristobulus  had  suddenly  died — no  doubt  of  poison — and 
that  his  son  Alexander  had  been  beheaded,  in  Antioch,  b}^  Pompey's 
orders.  Antipater  had  thus  managed  to  get  his  enemies  out  of  the 
way.  AVhen  Pompey's  cause  was  finally  crushed,  next  year,  at 
Pharsalia,  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater,  like  the  princes  round  them, 
were  in  a  false  position.  Six  weeks  later,  Pompey  lay  murdered  on 
the  Egyptian  sands.  Meanwhile,  Caesar,  who  had  landed  in  Egypt, 
at  thehead  of  hardly  4,000  men,  to  settle  the  disputes  for  the  throne 
of  that  couutiy,  was  attacked  by  the  native  soldiery  and  the  restless 
population  of  Alexandria,  and  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  straits. 
At  this  moment  a  motley  army  of  Eastern  vassals  came  to  his  relief, 
anxious  to  efface  at  the  earliest  opportmiity  the  remembrance  of 
their  relations  to  Pompey.  It  included  hordes  of  Arabs  from 
Damascus,  and  bands  of  Itureans  from  beyond  Jordan,  but  its 
strength  lay  in  3,000  chosen  troops  brought  by  Antipater.  The 
strange  host  was  nominally  commanded  by  Mithridates  of  Pergamos, 
a  bastard  of  the  great  Mithridates,  but  Antipater  was  the  real  head. 
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He  induced  the  Bedouin  leaders  on  the  opposite  side  to  T\-itndraT\', 
and  persuaded  the  Ejryptian  Jews  to  supply  Ca?sar  with  pFOvisions. 
After  tierce  fighting,  tlie  Roman  fortune  triumplied,  and  Cassar,  now 
enamoured  of  Cieopatra,  then  one<ind-twenty  years  of  age,  i-emnincd 
conqueror,  Alexandria  was  lieavilj  punished:  tlie  Egyptian  Jews 
received  extensive  privileges,  but  the  affairs  of  Palestine  were  left  to 
be  settled  when  Ca?.sar  came  back  from  Poiitu^,  in  Asia  Elinor,  to 
which  he  had  been  summoned  to  repel  an  iiivasion  from  Armenia. 

On  his  return  to  Syria,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  47,  Autipater 
hastened  to  meet  him,  as  did  also  Antigonus,  a  son  of  Aristobulus. 
But  the  wounds  of  Anlipa-ter,  received  in  rescuing  Ctesar  from  de- 
struction, weighed  more  tlian  the  hercditar}^  claims  of  Antigonus, 
who,  feeling  this,  fled  to  the  Parthians,  to  seek  the  aid  which  Rome 
refused.  In  other  respects,  the  Jews  were  treated  in  the  friendliest 
way.  Those  of  Lesser  Asia  were  conlirmed  in  the  privilege  of 
unchecked  remitt<mce  of  their  Temple  contributions  to  Jerusalem. 
Their  synagogues  were  put  under  the  protection  of  the  Temple  laws, 
and  they  were  once  more  granted  immunity  from  all  demands  for 
public  service  on  the  Scibbath,  and  on  the  preparation-day,  from  the 
sixth  hour.  In  Palestine,  Ilyrcanus  was  sanctioned  as  high  priest; 
the  five  divisions  of  the  land  previously  jnadc  were  put  aside,  and 
the  whole  united  under  Antipater,  as  procurator.  The  Jews  in  all 
the  toAvns  of  Syria  and  Phenicia  were  put  on  the  same  favoured  foot- 
ing as  those  of  the  Holy  Land  itself.  Ko  troops  were  to  be  raised  in 
Judea,  nor  any  Roman  garrisons  introduced.  The  Temple  tax  and 
the  Roman  dues  were  regulated  according  to  Jewish  usage.  Hjt- 
canus,  as  high  priest,  received  the  rank  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  was 
made  hereditary  ethnareh,  with  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  of 
legal  decision  on  ail  questions  of  ritual.  Still  more,  the  right  was 
granted  to  fortif}^  Jerusalem  again,  and  Antipater,  for  his  ovrn 
rewan^l,  was  made  a  Roman  citizen,  with  freedom  from  taxes  on  his 
property.  The  Idumean  dynasty  may  be  said  to  have  begun  from 
this  date,  as  the  procuratorship  granted  to  Antipater  made  him 
liencefortli  independent  of  Hyrcanus.  AH  these  concessions  he  took 
care  to  have  forthwith  confii-med  at  Rome,  and  graven  on  plates  of 
brass. 

These  diplomatic  successes,  however,  failed  to  make  Antipater 
popular.  He  assumed  some  of  the  public  duties  of  Hyrcanus,  to 
show  the  Sanhedrim  that  the  civil  power  had  been  rightly  transferred 
from  the  incapable  hands  of  the  high  priest.  But  the  suspicion  sank 
ever  deeper  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  final  setting  aside  of  the 
Maccaba?an  family  was  designed,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the 
Essene  Men-ahem  had  told  Herod,  An ti pater's  son,  years  before,  as 
he  met  him  on  the  street,  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  the  scourge  of 
the  Jvlivceabseans,  and  would  in  the  end  wear  the  crcwn  of  David. 
Tet  Hyrcanus  c^uld  not  shake  himself  free,  even  had  he  had  the 
energy  to  do  so,  for  he  needed  the  help  of  the  alien  to  protect  liim 
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against  his  own  family.  His  danirliter  Alexandra  had  lost,  on  his 
account,  both  husband  and  father-in-law,  by  foul  or  legal  murder. 
His  ncphev,',  Antigonus,  lived  in  a  foreign  land  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne;  his  grand-children  were  the  orphans  of  Alexander,  who  had 
fallen  under  llie  axe  of  the  headsman.  The  house  of  the  Idumeaa, 
the  alien  in  Israel,  was  nearer  to  him  than  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Antipater,  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  his  house,  had 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Bedouins — the  fair  Kypros — to  preserve 
the  connection  with  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert  by  which  his  father 
had  grown  rich.  She  bore  him  four  sons,  Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph, 
and  Pheroras,  and  a  daughter,  Salome.  Of  these,  Antipater,  as 
ruler  of  the  country,  named  Phasael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Herod — a  young  man  of  twentj-five — he  sent  to  Galilee,  to  put  down 
the  bands  of  dcsparadoes,  who  thickly  infested  it,  half  robbers,  half 
religious  zealots,  lighting  against  the  hated  Romans.  Herod  was 
well  qualified  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  house.  He  was  a  fear- 
less rider,  and  no  one  threw  the  spear  so  straight  to  the  mark,  or 
shot  his  arrow  so  constantly  into  the  centre.  Even  in  later  years, 
when  strength  and  agilitj^  begin  to  fail  in  most,  he  was  known  to 
have  killed  forty  wild  beasts  m  one  day's  hunting.  Herod  took 
prisoner  Ilezekiah,  the  dreaded  leader  of  the  "  robbers,"  and  his 
whole  band,  and  put  them  all  to  death.  But  his  success  only  en- 
raged the  patriots  of  Jerusalem.  In  violation  of  the  right  put  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus,  as  high  priest,  by  Caesar,  he 
had  slain  free  .Jews — and  these,  men  fighting  for  the  Law,  and 
against  the  heathen  intruders  into  the  heritage  of  Jehovah;  and  the 
Sanhedrim — the  high  council — forced  their  nominal  leader,  Avhose 
legal  prerogative  had  been  thus  invaded,  to  summon  the  offender 
before  them.  Hei-od  obeyed,  after  having  made  Galilee  safe,  but 
appeared  v.ith  a  powerful  escort;  and  at  the  same  lime,  a  message 
was  sent  by  the  proconsul  of  Syria  not  to  injure  him.  He  would, 
however,  have  been  sentenced  to  death,  had  not  Hyrcanus  left  the 
chair,  and  counselled  his  young  friend  to  leave  Jerusalem.  Gnashing 
his  teeth,  Herod  rode  off  to  Damascus,  to  the  proconsul,  from  Avhom 
he  shortly  after  bought  the  governorship  of  Ca?le-Syria  and  Samaria, 
for  v.hich,  as  a  Rom.an  citizen,  he  was  qualified,  returning  soon 
after,  with  a  strong  force  to  .Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  insult  offered 
him.  But,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  father,  whom  his  boldness  confirmed 
in  authority,  he  withdrew,  Avithout  violence. 

All  Palestine  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Herod's  house,  for  Antipater 
ruled  Judea,  and  Herod  himself  Avas  over  Samaria  and  Ccele-Syria. 
The  Roman  generals  were  tincertain  whom  to  follow.  Ca?sar's  for- 
tunes seemed  waning  in  Africa.  Bassxis,  one  of  Pompey's  party, 
seized  Tyre,  and  sought  to  seduce  the  soldiers  of  Sextus  Cfesar,  the 
Syrian  proconsul.  Antipater  sent  a  mixed  force,  and  Herod  led  the 
cavalry  of  Samaria,  to  the  proconsul's  help.  BassusAvas  beaten,  but 
Sextus  Ctesar  himself  Avas  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  for  two 
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years  Phasacl  anfl  Ilerod  had  to  maintain  a  difficult  vrar.  At  last,  in 
the  year  44,  the  news  came,  Avhen  al!  were  expecting  C.tsar  in  the  East, 
that  he  was  murdered.    The  schemes  of  Herod's  family  seemed  ruined. 

Things,  however,  soon  righted  themselves.  Antony  began  to  play 
a  leading  part  in  liome,  and  had  all  the  edicts  of  Ca'sar  contirmed,  to 
prevent  hopeless  confusion.  Interest  led  Antipater  for  the  time  to  joia 
Cassius,  Cicsar's  murderer.  Herod  won  favour  as  the  first  to  pay  lii:a 
the  war  tax  of  about  £15-0,000,  levied  on  Galilee.  Antipater  showed 
equal  zeal;  but  when  the  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  enormous 
sum  demanded,  Cassius  sold  their  sons  and  daughters  as  slaves,  to  make 
it  up.  Feeling  Herod's  usefulness,  the  rcpuniicau  leader,  on  leaving 
Judea,  named  him  procurator  of  Coole-S^Tia,  and  gave  him  also 
military  power  over  all  Judea,  promising  him  the  crown,  if  all  went 
well.  The  Idumean  family  were  .still  en  the  top  of  the  tide.  But 
Antipater's  course,  was  run.  Shortly  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
in  the  year  43,  he  died  of  poison  given  him  in  his  wine.  The 
murderer  was  well  known — a  follower  of  Hyrcaniis,  IMalichus  by 
name — Avho  wished  to  excite  insurrection  in  the  ]Maccaba?an's  favour, 
against  the  Romans  and  their  Idumean  viceroy.  Hei'od  and  hi:", 
brother,  with  well-acted  craft,  feigned  friendliness  with  him,  tiil,  a 
year  later,  they  got  him  into  their  power,  and  murdered  him,  in  turn, 
with  the  help  of  Cassius.  IIjTcaniis  kissed  the  hands  of  his  nev/ 
master,  and  cursed  the  murdered  man  as  the  enemy  of  his  country! 

The  year  43  closed  Avith  wild  troubles  all  over  the  land.  Malich's 
son  on  the  south,  and  Antigonus  on  the  north,  invaded  the  land;  but 
Herod  overthrew  them  both.  The  week  Hyrcanus,  Avho  still  dreaded 
the  house  of  Aristobulus,  received  the  conqueror  in  Jcrvisalcm,  with 
childish  gratitude.  Ilerod  availed  him.,self  of  this  to  ask  ]Mariamne, 
daughter  of  Alexander,  whom  Pompey  had  beheaded,  and  grand- 
daughter of  HjTcanus  himself,  in  marriage.  lie  had  already  one 
wife,  Doris,  who  had  borne  him  a  son,  Antipater;  but  she  was  now 
sent  away,  and  went  off  to  bring  up  her  sou  in  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Maccaba^an  family,  who  had  taken  lier  young  husband  from  her. 

The  hopes  of  the  Jewish  patriots  revived  once  more  after  the 
loattle  of  Philippi,  in  the  autumn  of  the  j'car  42.  It  was  left  to 
Antony  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the  battle  Avhat  had  been  promised 
them:  and  to  raise  the  vast  sums  required,  by  war  taxes  and  the  sale 
of  titles,  he  moved  towards  Asia.  Here  a  deputation  of  Jews  pro- 
testing against  Ilerod  and  Pliasacl's  government  Avaited  on  him;  but 
Ilerod  had  ahvays  been  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  was  better  pro- 
vided with  money  than  the  people.  Antony,  for  his  part,  hated  the 
Jews,  and  liked  Herod,  as  the  son  of  an  old  comrade,  with  whora, 
eighteen  3'ear3  before,  he  had  fought  against  the  very  people  who 
now  accused  his  son  before  him.  Ilyrcanus  himself  appeared  in 
Ephesus  on  behalf  of  the  two  brothers',  and  they  themselves  played 
their  part  so  Avell  that  they  w^ere  not  only  confirmed  in  their  o'\y~a. 
positions,  but  received  substantial  favours  besides. 
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Antony  ■u-as  one  of  those  undisciplined  natures  wliich  revolutionary 
times  produce — a  man  of  powerful  but  neglected  parts,  "vvlio  had 
grown  up  in  the  shattered  and  utterly  immoral  Roman  world; 
unl)ridled  in  his  passions,  and,  amidst  all  the  energy  of  his  will,  with- 
out moral  restraint.  "When  in  Egypt,  as  colonel  of  horse,  he  had  for 
the  first  time  s^en  Cleopatra,  then  fourteen  j'ears  old,  but  already 
flirting  with  the  son  of  Pompcy.  In  the  yeai's  B.C.  46  to  44  she  was 
living  in  C'tesar's  gardens  at  Home  as  that  great  man's  mistress,  and 
there  Antony  had  been  amongst  the  most  zealous  in  paj'ing  her 
honour.  After  Cnesars  death  he  had  done  her  service,  and  had  tried 
to  get  her  son  Cffisarion  piit  on  the  list  of  Caesar's  heirs.  But,  like 
Ilerod,  she  had  been  forced  to  go  to  war  against  Antony,  because  the 
camp  of  Cassius  was  nearer  than  that  of  his  opponent.  For  this  she 
was  summoned  before  him,  and  made  her  appearance  at  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia,  in  the  summer  of  41.  She  Vv'as  now  twenty -eight,  hut  still  iti 
the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  and  displayed  her  charms  so  efl'ectively  that 
Antouj^  was  forthwith  her  slave.  His  Avorst  deeds  begin  from  the 
time  he  met  her.  To  please  her  he  caused  her  sister  to  be  dragged 
out  of  a  temple  in  Miletus  and  murdered,  and  he  put  to  death  all  she 
chose  to  denounce.  She  herself  hastened  to  Egypt,  whither  Antony 
panted  to  follow  her. 

In  Antioch,  in  Syria,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  would 
have  put  to  death  a  Jewish  deputation  sent  to  protest  against  the 
two  brothers,  had  not  Herod  prevented  him.  The  two  were,  more- 
over, appointed  tetrarchs,  with  all  formality.  At  Tjtc,  to  which  he 
had  advanced,  thousands  of  Jews  tkrew  themselves  in  his  way  with 
loud,  persistent,  fanatical  cries  that  he  should  depose  the  brothers. 
Angry  before,  he  Avas  now  furious,  and  set  his  troops  on  them  and 
hcAved  them  down,  killing  even  the  prisoners  taken.  He  then  moved 
on  to  spend  the  winter  Avith  C'leopatra. 

Throughout  Judea  and  even  in  Egypt  the  deei>est  despondency 
reigned  among  the  Jcavs.  The  advent  of  the  Messiah  Avas  to  he  pre- 
ceded by  times  of  darkness  and  trouble,  and  so  gloomy  seemed  the 
iitate  of  things  then  preA'aOing  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  long-expected 
One  must  be  close  at  hand.  The  behef  or,  at  least,  hope,  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Avrilings  of  the  day.  The  JeAvish  Sibylline  Books, 
composed  in  Egj-pt  in  these  years,  predicted  that  ' '  when  Rome  once 
rules  OA^er  Egypt,  then  avIU  the  greatest  of  the  kingdoms,  that  of  the 
Immortal  King,  appear  among  men,  and  a  Holy  Lord  shall  come,  Avho 
Avill  rule  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  through  all  ages,  as  time  Hoavs 
on." 

In  Palestine  there  Avas  great  excitement.  After  their  bloody  inau- 
guration into  their  office  by  Ajitony,  the  two  tetrarclis,  Phasael  and 
Herod,  could  count  on  fcAV  faithful  subjects,  and  a  neAV  storm  soon 
rose  from  the  East  Avhich  threatened  to  destroj'  them.  Since  they 
had  sold  themselves  to  the  Romans,  the  exiled  jMacca-biran  prince  had 
conspired  more  eagerly  Avith  the  Farthians,  iind  had  been  supported 
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in  his  appeal  by  Roman  exiles  of  the  party  of  Bratus  and  Cassius. 
The  Parthians  hesitated  long,  but  at  last  the  rumour  came  that  they 
were  preparing  for  Avar.  Jerusalem  trembled,  for  the  Euphrates  was 
undefended,  and  there  were  still  garrisons  of  the  republicans,  which 
could  not  be  trusted,  all  through  Sj'ria.  The  action  of  Antony  in 
such  a  crisis  was  impatiently  av\'aited;  but  feasting  and  pleasures 
reigned  in  Alexandria.  The  queen  plaj'ed  at  dice  with  the  Triumvir; 
drank  and  hunted  with  him;  wandered  through  the  streets  by  night 
y.'ith  him,  playing  rough  tricks;  she,  dressed  as  a  servant-woman,  he, 
as  a  servant-man.  She  let  him  escape  her  neither  by  night  nor  day. 
Her  extravagance  Avas  unparalleled;  at  a  dinner  she  drank  crus'ied 
pearls,  that  the  cost  of  a  meal  miglit  come  to  a  million  sestertii,  a^ 
£he  had  Avagered  it  would.  There  Avas  no  end  of  her  light  follies,  to 
amuse  him ;  she  had  foreign  pickled  fish  hung  by  diA-ers  on  his  hook:3 
as  he  fished,  and  induced  the  senator  Plaucus  to  dance  as  Glaucus, 
naked,  at  one  of  her  banquets,  painted  blue,  his  head  Avreathed  Avith 
sea-Aveed,  and  waving  a  tail  behind  him,  as  he  Avcnt  gliding  on  all 
fours.  The  costliest  meals  Avere  at  all  times  ready  in  the  castle,  for 
the  cook  never  kncAV  Avheu  they  Avould  need  to  be  served  up. 

Sunk  in  this  sensual  indulgence,  Antony  left  it  to  the  proconsul 
of  Syria  to  defend  that  proAince,  till  forced,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
40,  to  go  to  Greece,  to  manage  a  Avar  Avhich  his  wife  had  stirred  up, 
to  draAV  him  aAvay  from  Cleopatra.  ]\IeanAvhile,  Asia  Ivlinor  was 
overrun  by  the  Parthians,  and  Phasael  and  Herod  saAV  themselves  ex- 
posed to  an  earlj^  inroad,  against  Avhich  they  were  helpless. 

And  noAV,  to  use  the  line  figure  of  Hausrath,  there  rose  again 
before  Hyrcanus,  as  if  from  some  long-disused  churclrvard,  the  ghost 
of  that  dynastic  question  which  for  thirty  j'ears  had  haunted  the 
palace,  and  could  not  be  laid.  His  nephew  Antigonus  came  from 
Chalcis,  Avhere  he  had  been  living  Avith  a  relative,  and  obtained  help 
from  the  Parthian  leader,  on  the  promise  of  giving  him  1,000  talents 
and  500  avIa-cs,  if  he  were  restored  to  the  throne.  At  Carmel,  Anti- 
gonus Avas  greeted  with  shouts,  as  king,  and  he  hastened  on  to  Jeru- 
salem, Avhere  part  of  the  people  joined  him.  The  tetrarchs  succeeded 
in  driving  him  and  his  adherents  into  the  Temple,  and  shutting  them 
up  in  it;  but  daily  fights  took  place  in  the  streets,  and,  as  Pentecost 
was  near,  and  croAvds  of  armed  and  half-armed  pilgi-ims  arriA-cd  in 
thecity,  the  brothers  were,  in  their  turn,  shut  up  in  their  palace,  from 
which,  howGA'er,  their  soldiers  made  constant  sallies,  butchering  the 
croAvds  like  sheep.  At  last  the  cup-bearer  of  the  Parthian  prince 
came  to  the  gate  Avith  500  cavalry,  asking  entrance  as  a  mediator  be- 
tAveen  the  factions,  and  was  admitted  by  Phasael,  AA'ho  Avas  CA'cn  v^-eak 
enough  to  let  himself  be  persuaded  to  "set  out  for  the  Parthian  head- 
quarters, taking  Hyrcanus  Avith  him,  to  conclude  arrangements  for 
peace.  At  Ptolemais  they  found  themselves  prisoners,  and  were  soon 
after  fettered  and  put  in  confinement.  Herod,  meanwhile,  had  re- 
fused to  listen  to  similar  treacherous  invitations,  and  having  mounted 
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his  family  on  mules  by  night,  set  off  with,  them,  in  the  darkness, 
towards  the  stron;^  fortress  Masada,  on  the  Dead  Bca,  where  his 
brother  Joseph  had  command,  reaching  it  only  after  terrible  fighting 
in  the  passes  of  the  hills.  Leaving  his  women  behind  in  safety,  and 
taking  his  men  with  him,  he  now  fled  towards  Edom ;  but  as  lie  had 
no  money,  the  sheikhs  of  ilount  Seir  refused  to  receive  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  Parthians  had  thrown  off  the  mask  in  Jerusa- 
lem, had  plundered  the  city,  and  were  sweeping  like  a  devovunng  tiro 
through  the  land,  proclaiming  Antigonus  everywhere  as  kinp'.  In 
the  camp,  Hyrcanus  Avas  the  first  to  do  homage  to  the  new  sovereic ;i, 
but  Antigonus  flew  at  him,  and  with  his  own  teeth  bit  off  his  ears,  to 
unfit  him  for  ever  for  the  high  priesthood,  and  then  sent  him  beycnd 
the  Euphrates  as  a  prisoner.  Phasael  escaped  further  in.sult  by  a 
voluntary  death.  Deprived  of  weapons,  he  beat  out  his  brains  against 
the  Vxalls  of  his  dungeon.  Antigonus  now  assumed  the  name  of 
^Rlattathias,  from  the  founder  of  the  i\Iaccaba?an  family, — and  tho 
titles  of  high  priest  and  king.  But  bis  position  was  insecure,  for 
Masada  still  held  out,  and  was  defended  by  Joseph,  Herod's  brother, 
for  two  years,  till  Herod  relieved  it.  The  barbarities  of  the  Parthians, 
moreover,  undermined  his  authority.  On  their  small  horses  of  the 
steppes  they  scoured  the  country  in  troops,  mangling  the  men,  mal- 
treating the  women,  burning  down  whole  toAvns,  and  torturing  even 
the  defenceless.  No  wonder  that,  though  a  Parthian  never  Wiitered 
his  horse  in  the  Jordan  after  the  year  n.c.  38,  the  memor}'  of  these 
mounted  hordes  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  so  that  even  St. 
John  introduces  them  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  symbol  of  the  plagues 
of  the  final  judgment,  which  were  to  destroj'^  a  third  part  of  men. 

Herod,  repelled  from  Idumea,  fled  to  Egypt,  which  Antony  had 
left  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  40.  Cleopatra,  however,  gave  him  a 
friendly  and  even  distinguished  welcome,  thinking  slie  could  win  him 
over  to  her  service,  and  use  him  as  general  against  the  Parth.ians. 
But  Ilerod  had  higher  aims.  Braving  the  danger  of  autmnn  storms, 
Ke  set  sail  for  Rome,  was  shipwi-ecked  off  Rhodes,  built  a  new  trireme 
with  borrowed  money,  reached  Italy  soon  after,  and  on  getting  to 
Rome  found  there  both  Octavian  and  Antony.  Before  them  he  had 
his  cause  pleaded  so  skilfully  that  the  Senate  unanimously  appointed 
him  King  of  Judea,  and  he  w^as  formally  installed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  the  usual  heathen  sacrifices.  Seven  days 
later  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Palestine,  and  the  cause  of  Antigonus 
was  doomed.  This  new  dignity,  however,  carried  in  its  bosom  the 
seeds  of  all  Herod's  future  misery.  HjTcanus,  tliough  disqualified 
for  being  high  priest,  could  yet  be  ethnarch,  and  his  grand-child 
Aristobulus,  brother  to  ^Mari'aume,  Herod's  betrothed,  was  alive. 
Herod's  kingship  was  a  wrongful  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  both. 

]\Ieanv,'hiie,  the  jwsition  of  Antigonus  was  getting  desperate.  The 
cruelties  of  the  Par'hians,  the  failure  to  take  Masada,  and  a  fresh  out- 
break on  a  great  scale,  in  Galilee  and  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  of 
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zeal  against  the  heathen  oppressors  of  the  land,  liad  turned  the  Kabbis 
and  the  Sanhedrim,  hitherto  his  supporters,  against  him.  Nor  were 
the  people  more  friendly.  As  he  left  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  accompanied  by  a  crowd,  to  conduct  him  to  liis  palace, 
the  multitude  turned  away  to  follow  two  Rabbis  who  chanced  to  pass. 
Yet  Herod  was  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  only  "the  servant  of 
the  Asmoneans." 

Herod  began  the  war  against  Antigonus  with  the  assurance  of 
Roman  help,  but  Silo,  the  Roman  general,  let  himself  l)e  bribed  by 
Antigonus,  and  Herod  had  to  struggle  single-handed.  The  Romans 
only  plundered  Jericho,  and  quartei-ed  themselves  idl}'  on  the  nation  at 
large.  Herod  had  to  turn  against  the  zealots  of  Galilee,  since  he 
could  get  no  help  towards  more  serious  cfiorts;  and  he  soon  extirpated 
them.  The  Parthians,  however,  by  this  time  had  been  driven  out  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  tinally  crushed,  in  a  great  battle  on  the 
Euphrates.  Two  new  legions  were  now  free  to  aid  Herod,  but  their 
general,  like  Silo,  cared  onlj-  for  making  monej%  and,  like  him,  took 
a  bribe  from  Antigonus.  In  the  meantime,  Joseph,  Herod's  brother, 
fell  in  battle,  audlhis  roused  Herod,  who  was  alwa^'s  faithful  to  his 
family,  to  fury.  With  oul\'  a  nondescript  army  he  burst  on  Galilee 
and  Judea,  and  drove  the  ]\Iaccab;t;ans  before  him  like  chaff.  Except 
Jerusalem,  the  whole  land  was  now  his,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  taking  the  capital.  For  two  years,  with  only  raw  recruits  who 
knew  nothing,  veterans  who  had  forgotten  ever3-thing,  Itureaus  who 
took  his  pay  and  did  as  little  as  possible  for  it,  and  treacherous  allies, 
he  had  fought  against  a  fanatical  people,  who  turned  everj-  hamlet 
and  cavern  into  a  fortress.  It  needed  a  genius  and  a  superhuman 
energy  like  his  to  triumph  in  such  a  war.  In  the  early  sprmg  of  37 
B.C.  he  proceeded  to  invest  Jerusalem,  but  thought  it  politic,  before 
the  siege  actually  began,  to  go  to  Samaria  and  marr}'  3Iariamne,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  his  rival  and  enemy.  The  Samaritans, 
in  their  hatred  of  the  Maccabsean  dynasty,  had  been  Herod's  devoted 
supporters  in  the  war;  and  he  had  honoured  their  loj^alty  by  placing 
his  bride,  and  the  rest  of  his  family  in  their  keeping,  at  Samaria,  when 
it  tirst  broke  out.  He  was  no  sooner  married  than  the  work  of  blood 
once  more  began.  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  his  army  of  Samari- 
tans, friendly  Jews,  wild  Idumeans,  and  mercenaries  from  Phenicia 
and  Lebanon,  and  fell  on  the  10th  of  June,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
which  was  followed  by  w-ild  pillage  and  slaughter.  Antigonus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  general,  at 
Herod's  entreaty,  after  he  had  suffered  the  outrage,  hitherto  imkuowu 
towards  a  prince,  of  being  scourged  like  a  slave.  Thus  another  As- 
nionean  was  out  of  the  way.  The  family  had  reigned  126  years. 
Herod  was  now  really  king.  A  great  bribe  to  tiie  Roman  army  freed 
the  country  of  the  burden  of  the  Roman  support,  and  the  miser}'  of 
its  lawlessness.  A  bloody  proscription,  after  the  pattern  of  that  of 
the  Roman  triumvirate,  mowed  down  all  enemies  within  the  city,  the 
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gates  of  wiiich  were  closed  till  the  executions  were  ended.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  Antony,  once  more  beside  Cleopatra,  in  Egpyt,  and 
needing  endless  wealth  for  their  mutual  prodigalities,  sent  a  demand 
to  all  the  kingdoms  he  controlled, — Judea  amongst  others, — for  a  vast 
sum  of  money.  Herod  had  only  an  cmptj^  treasury;  a  countr}^ 
strewn  with  ruins  and  smoking  heaps;  and  moreover,  it  was  the  Sab- 
bath year,  in  which  the  laws  made  by  CiTsar  prohibited  the  levying 
anj^  tax.  The  proscription  had  therefore  to  be  made  a  means  of  rais- 
ing funds,  as  had  been  done  by  Octavian  and  Antony,  at  Kome. 
Forty-five  of  his  richest  opponents  were  put  to  death,  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated  so  ruthlessly,  that  even  their  coffins  were  searched  at 
the  city  gates  for  jewels  or  monej'.  Many  were  glad  to  escape  death 
by  giving  up  all  they  had.  "The  oppression  and  tyranny  had  no 
limit,"  says  Josephus.  Herod,  however,  was  none  the  richer,  for  lie 
had  to  .send  off  the  whole  crown  treasures  of  the  Asmoneans  to  Lao- 
dicea,  to  help  to  make  up  the  amount  demanded  from  him. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  REIGN   OP  HEROD. 

The  position  of  Herod  was  difficult  in  the  extreme.  He  had  every- 
thing to  reorganize.  Galilee  lay  exhausted  by  brigandage,  entire 
towns  were  unpeopled,  as  Lydda,  Tliamna,  Gophna,  and  Emmaus, 
whose  inhabitants  had  been  sold  by  Cassius  as  slaves.  Jericho  had 
been  taken  and  plundered  once  and  again :  five  towns  round  it  lay  in 
rubbish  and  ashes;  Marissa  had  been  burned  down  by  the  Parthians; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  bleeding  land  had  to  he  harried  afresh,  to 
satisfy  Cleopatra  and  her  slave,  Antony.  But  the  genius  of  Herod 
erelong  built  up  a  strong  government  out  of  this  chaos,  siuTounding 
himself  with  his  old  friends,  and  ruthlessly  crushing  his  enemies. 
Filling  posts,  where  needful  or  desirable,  with  foreigners  of  any  na- 
tion, he  yet  strove  to  keep  on  a  good  footing  with  the  Rabbis,  and 
Pharisee  party  at  large,  but  gradually  took  from  their  Sanhedrim  and 
schools  the  legal  and  civil  powers  they  had  exercised,  leaving  them 
the  control  only  of  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  details.  A  high  priest 
was  appointed,  such  as  the  times  .seemed  to  demand.  No  native  could 
be  trusted;  HjTcauus,  who  still  survived  in  Babylon,  was  dis([ualified; 
Aristobulus,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  too  young,  and  Herod  was 
a  born  Idumean.  A  Rabbi  from  Babylon  was  therefore  selected,  as 
likely  to  give  no  trouble,  but  the  rule  was  introduced,  as  an  extra  pre- 
caution, that  the  office  should,  henceforth,  be  held,  by  any  one,  only 
for  a  short  time.  Hyrcanus  was  wiled  from  the  East  "that  Herod 
might  have  him  in  hisov.n  pov.'cr,  and  prevent  his  being  jilaycd  off 
against  Iiim  in  case  of  another  Parthian  war. 

But  Herod's  position  was  a  fatal  one.     Willing  to  treat  his  subjects 
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well,  Rome,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown,  forced  him  to  oppress 
them.  He  wished  to  reig-n  as  a  Jew,  but  he  had  made  a  thank-offer- 
ing in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  for  the  crown.  He  knew 
that  he  could  be  popular  only  by  observing  the  Law,  but  his  being 
kino-  at  all  was  illegal.  He  flattered  the  Rabbis,  but  they  were  his 
deadliest  enemies.  Yet  all  this  was  little  to  the  troubles  which  his 
ambition  had  pre]mred  for  him  in  liis  own  household.  Had  he  founded 
an  entirely  new  dynasty,  his  relations  would  have  been  on  his  side, 
and  he  could  have  relied  on  a  party.  But  he  had  been  unwise  enough 
to  marry  into  the  family  he  had  overtln-own,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
colour  of  legitimacy  for  his  reign ;  and  in  doing  so  he  had  at  once 
failed  to  appease  the  injured,  and  had  brought  his  mortal  enemies 
round  him,  as  his  relations.  The  marriage  with  Mariamne,  by  which 
he  lioped  to  strengthen  his  title,  carried  vrith  it  his  keenest  indictment. 
In  Aristobulus,  his  brotner-in-law,  he  saw  onlv  a  rival,  and  he  betook 
liimself  to  the  usual  remedy  of  tyrants— murder— to  make  himself 
safe.  But  this  only  made  his  position  so  much  the  worse,  for  his 
best-loved  wife  knew  that  he  had  murdered  her  brother,  and  their 
very  cliildren  had  more  right  to  the  throne  than  himself.  His  sus- 
picions were  thus  roused  at  his  every  step  in  his  own  palace,  and 
could  only  be  appeased  by  fresh  crimes.  He  raged  against  his' own 
flesh  and  blood,  and  made  himself  wretched  as  a  man,  to  be  secure  as 
a  king. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  great  disaster  befell  the  Triumvir, 
Antony.  His  troops,  deserted  by  their  barbarous  allies,  had  to  retreat 
from  Media,  marching  for  twenty-seven  days  through  a  wasted  coun- 
try, pursued  by  the  Parthians,  and  often  in  want  >jf  food  or  water. 
Twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  perished,  and  all  the 
army  train  was  lost,  before  he  reached  the  Araxes,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  eight  thousand  more  died  before  he  got  to  Sidon  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Here  he  waited  for  Cleopatra,  who  was  alarmed  at  hearing 
that  his  wife  Octavia  was  coming  to  meet  him,  and,  pretending  that 
she  would  die  if  he  deserted  her,  .so  Unmanned  him  that  he  le"ft  his 
army  to'  his  officers  and  went  off  with  lier  to  Egypt.  He  was  now 
entirely  in  her  hands,  and  the  neighbouring  powers  soon  felt  the 
results. 

Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  was  sorely 
aggrieved  that  her  son  .should  not  have  been  made  high  priest,  as  was 
liis  right,  and  plotted  with  a  crafty  ollicer  of  Antony's  suite,  'then  at 
Jerusalem,  to  get  Antony  to  lielp  her  in  the  matter.  He  asked  and 
got  the  portraits  of  both  brother  and  sister  to  send  to  his  master,  but 
it  was  with  the  design  of  getting  Antony  enamoured  of  Mariamne  and 
of  thus  raising  a  rival  to  Cleopatra,  and  his  scheme  succeeded.  An- 
tony fell  in  love  with  the  Jewish  queen,  and  was  only  kept  from 
acting  on  his  passion  by  his  fear  of  the  jealousy  of  his  Egyptian  mis- 
tress. He  confined  himself  for  the  time  to  asking  Herod  to  send  the 
boy  to  him. 
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Herod  ■u-as  alrtrmed,  and  induced  Antony  to  withdraw  his  request, 
which  he  said  wouid  lead  to  a  revolt  if  granted;  but  seeing  how  things 
stood,  he  deposed  the  high  priest  and  appointed  Aristobulus,  then 
seventeen,  in  his  place,  tnfortuuately  for  the  lad,  the  Jews  hailed 
his  elevation  with  delight.  The  result  was  that  Herod,  soon  after,  got 
him  held  under  the  water  in  a  bath,  at  Jericho,  till  he  was  drowned, 
and  pretended  it  was  an  accident. 

Alexandra  and  IMariamne,  knowing  the  trath,  thirsted  for  revenge, 
and  plotted  with  Cleopatra  to  obtain  it.  She  on  her  part  was  anxious 
to  get  hold  of  Judea,  and  only  used  the  plotters  for  this  end.  Herod 
was  summoned  before  Antony,  but  he  ordered,  before  he  left,  that, 
should  he  not  return,  Alexandra  should  be  piit  to  death  as  a  punish- 
ment, and  ^lariamne,  also,  killed,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Antony.  Unfortunately  for  all,  this  was  told  them  in  his 
absence,  and  Mariamne,  roused  to  frenzy,  gieeted  him,  on  his  coming 
back,  with  an  outburst  of  tiie  long  pent-up  hatred  she  felt  at  his 
crimes.  Alexandra  was  forthwith  thrown  into  chains;  his  sister 
Salome's  husband,  who  had  betrayed  the  secret,  was  put  to  death; 
Mariamne,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  was  spared  a  little  longer. 

Other  troubles,  from  outside,  iiow,  for  a  time,  thrust  the  domestic 
miseries  into  the  background.  Herod  had  discovered  Cleopatra's 
designs,  which  were  to  get  all  the  country,  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  for 
herself.  Antony  was  to  be  persuaded  on  one  pretext  or  other,  to  de- 
throne the  different  rulers.  She  did  actually  get  him  to  put  Lysanias, 
the  ruler  of  the  Lebanon  district,  to  death,  on  pretence  of  his  being 
in  league  with  the  Parthians,  and  got  his  principality,  which  she 
presently  farmed  out.  Herod  was  now  between  her  possessions,  on 
both  no'rth  and  south,  and  feared  lest  her  influence  with  Antony 
might  be  his  ruin. 

She  next  begged  and  got  part  of  the  Nabatcean  kingdom :  then  the 
whole  sea-coast  of  Palestine  from  the  river  Elcutherus  to  Egypt- 
Tyre  and  Sidon  excepted— and.  finally.  Herod  had  to  give  up  to  her 
the  Oasis  of  Jericho  v.  ith  its  balsam  ]3lantation.s— the  richest  part  of 
his  kingdom.  Tlie  summons  to.  Laodicea  and  the  taking  away  of 
Jericho" seemed  to  show  that  Herod's  influence  with  Antony  was 
shaken,  and  opposition  consequently  raised  itself  once  more.  Plots 
were  again  rife  on  every  side,  at  home  and  abroad.  Cleopatra  was 
his  constant  terror,  for  at  any  moment  she  might  spring  some  new 
mine  under  his  feet.  Even  tiie  JIaccabffans  were  once  more  raising 
their  heads.  The  Pabbls,  whose  schools  had  flourished  immensely 
.since  th.eir  exclusion  from  politics,  began  to  interfere  with  them  again. 
Hillel  and  Schammai  were,  respectively,  the  heads  of  the  more  liberal 
and  the  harsher  parties.  But  Herod  was  too  much  occupied  by  great 
affairs  to  trouble  himself  about  them. 

Things  were  rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
object  of  the  Egyptian  queen  in  lavishing  her  blandishments  on  An- 
tony became  more  and  more  apparent.     She  had  entangled  him  in 
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her  snares  only  to  serve  herself,  and  the  great  Samson  laid  his  head 
unsuspiciously  on  her  Delilah  lap.  She  dreamed  of  bringing  the 
whole  Eastern  empire  of  Home,  through  him,  imder  Egyptian  rule, 
and  of  l)ecoming  the  empress  of  half  the  world;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  willing  it  should  be  so.  He  gave  mortal  offence  at  Rome  by 
celebrating  his  triumphs,  not  there,  but  at  Alexandria.  He  gave 
Cleopatra  the  title  of  the  "queen  of  kings.  "  Their  two  sons,  Ptol- 
emy and  Alexander,  were  to  be  "kings  of  kings."  lie  gave  Syria, 
Phenicia,  and  Cilieia  to  the  former,  and  Armenia  antl  ;^Iedia,  with 
Parthia,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  overcome,  to  the  latter;  while  to  their 
daughter,  the  young  Cleopatra,  he  lianded  over  Cyrenaika.  Cleopa- 
tra herself  was  made  Queen  of  Egjqit,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Cade-Syria, 
lier  son  Caesarion  sharing  them  with  her.  After  tlie  example  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  both  he  and  she  assumed  divine  honours — 
Cleopatra  as  Isis,  Antony  as  Osiris — and  then-  statues  were  set  up  iu 
sacred  places.  Public  feeling  at  Rome  was  outraged  and  alarmed. 
The  popular  poets  .sent  ver.ses  afloat  in  which  Antony  sought  to  make 
the  Jupiter  of  Rome  give  way  to  the  barking,  dogdieaded  Anubis, 
threatened  the  galleys  of  Rome  with  being  outsailed  by  the  boats  of 
the  Nile,  and  would  fain  frighten  the  trumpets  of  Rome  with  the 
clattering  sistrum.  Ctesar  laid  the  facts  before  the  Senate,  and  An- 
tony, in  return,  made  charges  against  Ctesar.  War — long  inevitable 
— at  last  broke  out,  and  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  at  Actium.  Cleo- 
patra had  persuaded  her  dupe  to  fight  on  the  water  rather  than  on 
land,  that  she  might  fiee  to  Egypt  at  the  first  signs  of  defeat,  and  she 
did  this  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  when  victory  was  yet  entirely 
doubtful.  Ever  his  ruin,  she  thus  completed  her  fatal  triumph,  for 
the  weak  man,  as  if  he  could  not  live  without  her,  forthwith  deserted 
his  forces,  though  his  .ships  were  still  fighting  stoutly,  and  he  had 
100,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse,  on  the  sea-shore,  who  had  never 
fought  at  all.  It  was  noticed  that  on  the  day  of  Actium  a  terrible 
earthquake  took  place  in  Palestine,  killing  10,000  persons  and  endless 
cattle.  Herod,  seeing  Antony  fallen,  forthwith  made  peace  with 
Cajsar.  Fresh  plots  of  Alexandra  had  been  discovered,  in  which 
Hyrcanus,  now  eighty  j*ears  old,  Avas  to  be  played  off  against  him ; 
but  they  only  led  to  the  revolting  sight  of  the  last  of  the  Maccabaeans, 
in  extreme  old  age,  being  beheaded  by  his  son-indaw.  Herod's  hands 
were  getting  redder  and  redder  with  the  blood  of  his  kindred.  With 
Cfesar  he  managed  things  well,  entertaining  him  royally  on  his  way 
through  Palestine  to  Egypt,  and  providing  supplies  for  his  army  ou 
their  march,  with  equal  wisdom  and  munificence.  Meanwhile  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  spent  their  last  days  in  feasting  and  revelry, 
varied  with  ghastly  trials,  before  them,  of  every  known  poison,  by 
turns,  on  different  prisoners,  to  see  which  caused  the  easiest  death. 
In  the  autumn  of  30  b.c.  Antony  stabbed  himself  mortalty,  and  Cleo- 
patra soon  after  ended  her  life  by  poison,  leaving  Herod  to  breathe 
freely  for  the  first  time  in  long  years.   Octavian  took  him  into  favour. 
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for  he  needed  sucli  a  man  as  a  protection  on  tlie  eastern  borders,  to 
defend  them  against  the  Parthians.  Jericho  Avas  given  back,  Sarnaria, 
was  incorporated  with  his  kingdom,  with  various  coast  towns,  andj 
some  territory  beyond  tlie  Jordan.  Cleopatra's  body  guaid  of  400 
Gauls  was  presented  to  hijn  by  Oetavian.  But  if  he  had  honour  and 
rewards,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  an  expenditure,  to  do  honour  and 
Iiomage  to  his  imperial  master,  that  seemed  to  have  overstrained  his 
resources. 

Once  more  safe  from  dangers  that  might  well  have  overwhelmed 
him,  Herod  found,  on  liis  return  from  attendance  on  Oetavian,  such 
troubles  at  home  as  darkened  his  whole  future  life.  The  quarrels  of 
his  seraglio  had  come  to  a  head.  Alexandra  and  her  daughter  Mari- 
amne  were  novv'  the  only  two  left  of  the  old  roj^al  rai:e,  and  were  so 
much  the  n^.ore  hated  by  the  kindred  of  Herod.  Mariamue — tall  and 
noble  in  jjerson — had  the  pride  of  a  daughter  of  kings,  and  let  Salome, 
Herod's  sister,  feel  it.  In  Herod's  absence  she  discovered  that,  for  the 
second  time,  he  had  left  orders  to  kill  her  and  her  mother  if  he  did 
not  return;  and  she  showed  what  she  thought  of  this  when  he  did 
come  back,  by  receiving  him  with  undisguised  aversion.  Her  enemies 
took  advantage  of  this  to  fan  Herod's  anger  by  every  scandal  they 
could  invent  against  her,  till,  in  the  end,  he  believed  she  had  been 
unfaithful,  and  the  fair  queen,  deserted  and  betrayed  by  all,  was 
handed  over  to  the  headsman.  Herod's  remorse,  when  she  had  thus 
actually  perished,  was  awful.  He  lost  his  reason  for  a  time,  would 
call  for  her,  lament  over  her,  kept  his  servants  calling  her  as  if  she 
v."ere  still  alive,  gave  up  all  business,  and  tied  to  Samaria,  where  he  had 
married  her,  to  seek  relief  from  his  thoughts  in  hunting.  At  last  he  fell 
into  violent  illness,  and  lay  seemingly  hopeless.  Alexandra,  furious 
at  her  daughter's  murder,  thought  this  the  right  moment  to  attempt  . 
to  set  Mariamne's  two  sons  on  the  throne,  which  was  theirs  by  right, 
more  than  their  father's.  A  plague  had  broken  out,  and  this  the 
Rabbis  construed  into  divine  vengeance  for  the  queen's  death.  The 
news  roused  tlie  tyrant,  ill  as  he  was.  Alexandra  was  instantly  put 
to  death,  and  many  others  shared  her  fate;  but  already  a  new  sus- 
picion had  risen  to  torment  the  wretched  man.  Alexandra's  procla- 
mation of  liis  sons  as  the  rightful  lieirs  had  made  them,  also,  his 
fancied  enemies.  Among  the  people  the  memory  of  ^Mariamne  was 
sacred,  and  their  hopes  were  set  on  lier  sons. 

Oetavian  Avas  now  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  "world,  under  the  high 
name  of  Augustus,  and  an  era  of  restoration  and  refinement  took  the 
place  of  destruction  and  tumult.  With  the  widespread  peace,  trade 
revived,  and  prosperity  returned  to  Judea  among  other  countries. 
The  patronage  of  literature  and  art,  the  construction  of  public  works, 
and  the  rebuilding  and  beautifj'ing  of  Rome  and  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  provinces,  were  now  tlie  fashion,  set  by  Augustus,  and  slavishly 
followed  by  vassal  kings.  In  imitation  of  him,  Herod  patronized 
men  Avhosc  writings  could  shed  a  lustre  on  his  court — notably  the  two 
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brothers,  Nicolaiis  and  Ptolemy,  of  Damascus,  both,  able  and  faith- 
ful public  servants.  Is  icolaus  was  a  voluminous  and  skilful  author  as 
well.  Other  Greeks  and  half-Greeks  were  put  in  oifices  of  trust  or 
honour,  as  members  of  the  government,  or  ambassadors,  or  as  tutors 
and  travelling  companions  to  liis  sons.  Most  of  them  served  Herod 
honourably  to  the  last,  but  there  were  not  wanting  some  of  the 
Greek  s,vcopliants  who  at  that  time  infested  all  courts,  and  one  of  the 
worst  of  these,  Eurykles  the  Laceda?monian,  who  amassed  wealth  by 
espionage  and  false  witnesses,  was  destined  to  be  the  bad  genius  of 
Herod's  later  years.  The  biting  wit  of  the  Kabbis  spoke  of  the 
whole  heathen  government  of  the  court  as  "the  proselytes  of  tlie 
king's  tal)le." 

A  shrewd  and  able  man  like  Herod,  whose  leading  thought  was  to 
flatter  and  serve  Augustus,  so  as  to  secure  his  permanent  favour,  was 
of  great  use  in  a  disturbed  border  country,  to  one  who,  like  Augustus, 
was  as  much  disinclined  as  unqualified  for  war.  When,  therefore, 
Herod  determined  in  the  year  b.c.  23  to  send  ]\Iariamne's  two  sons  to 
Rome,  Ca?sar  received  them  with  every  honour,  and  gave  the  lads 
every  facilit}'  for  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  high  Roman  life.  But 
they  little  knew  in  how  dark  a  gloom  all  this  early  splendour  would 
set!  By  a  curious  coincidence  it  was  their  tutor's  son,  with  whom 
they  rose  to  manhood,  whom  Virgil  had  flattered  as  an  infant  by  ap- 
plying to  him,  in  the  fourth  Eclogue,  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Jews 
Of  this  "Messiah"  of  Virgil  they  were  novv  the  youthful  friends. 
Herod  himself  took  his  sons  to  Rome,  and  was  lionoured  by  a  gift 
from  Augustus  of  the  district  of  Lebanon,  and  of  the  lawless  terri- 
tories of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis,  with  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hauran. 
The  former  swarmed  v.'itli  robbers,  like  Galilee  in  Herod's  youth, 
and  the  two  latter  were  filled  with  wild  clans  of  borderers,  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  land  at  large.  But  on  liis  return,  Herod  soon 
reduced  them  so  thoroughly  that  they  were  peaceful  even  under  his 
successors.  A  year  after,  Herod  could  personally  report  his  success 
to  Caesar's  minister  Agrippa,  at  Mitylene,  to  which  he  went  to  meet 
him.  Two  years  later  Herod  received  from  Augustus,  in  person,  at 
Antioch,  the  districts  of  Ulatha  and  Panias,  to  round  off  his  kingdom 
suitably.  He  now  reigned  over  a  larger  kingdom  than  any  preceding 
Jewish  monarch.  The  glory  of  David  seemed  to  be  outshone.  From 
Lebanon  to  the  far  South,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  Desert  to  the 
sea-coast,  was  Jewish  territory.  Nor  was  the  political  glory  granted 
to  Herod  less  than  the  material.  He  was  made  the  representative  of 
Agrippa  in  the  East,  and  it  was  reciuired  that  his  counsel  should  be 
taken,  before  anything  of  moment  was  done  by  consuls  or  governors. 
Amidst  these  flatteries  from  Augustus  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  conciliate  the  Jews.  Hence,'  in  the  year  24  Herod  had  mar- 
ried a  Jewish  maiden — Mariamne,  daughter  of  BoL'thos,  a  priest  of 
Alexandrian  origin,  who  was  raised  to  the  high  priesthood,  to  dignify 
the  alliance  with  "the  fau-est  woman  in  the  world," — Jesus,  the  sou 
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of  Phabi,  the  high  priest  at  the  time,  being  set  aside  in  his  favour. 
Boethos  was  a  great  accession  to  the  small  body  of  the  Sadducean 
dignitaries,  but,  in  politics,  was,  of  course,  a  Herodian. 

So  much  intercourse  with  heathenism,  however,  and  the  splendid 
flatteries  by  which  Herod  sought  to  retain  and  increase  the  power  of 
his  master,  were  not  without  their  effects  on  Judaism.  Even  in  the 
days  of  the  Syrian  kings,  Palestine  had  been  encircled  by  Greek  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  immigTation  of  heathen  settlers  had,  in  Herod's 
day,  made  the  towns  of  the  Philistine  coast  and  of  the  Deeapolis  miich 
more  Greek  than  Jewish.  The  only  bounds  to  Herod's  introduction 
of  foreign  novelties  were  his  dread  of  national  opposition.  Greek  had 
become  the  court  dialect  of  the  Empire,  as  French  was  that  of  Europe 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  still  remains  to  a  great  extent;  and 
hence  it  was  universally  favoured  and  spoken  by  the  upper  classes  in 
Herod's  dominions.  "Samaria  received  a  Greek  name,  had  Greek 
coins,  and  Greek  idolatry.  The  tirst  act  of  Herod,  after  Augustus 
had  aggrandised  him  so  greatly,  was  to  build  a  temple  of  white  mar- 
ble to  his  patron,  at  Panias,  the  future  Ca-sarea  Philippi,  lying  finely 
on  one  of  the  southern  spurs  of  I^ebauon.  Before  long,  venturing  to 
bring  heathenism  nearer  the  centre  of  the  land,  he  built  another  tem- 
ple to  Ceesar  in  Samaria,  and  surrounded  it  by  a  consecrated  approach, 
a  furlong  and  a  half  in  circumference.  A  grand  palace  was  also 
begun  in  Jerusalem  itself,  in  the  heathen  style,  with  wide  porticoes, 
rows  of  pillars,  and  baths,  its  one  wing  receiving  the  name  of  C'a'sar, 
tlie  other  that  of  Agrippa.  Plerodium,  which  he  l.uilt  on  the  hill,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  deep  gorge  leading  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  he  had 
so  bravely  defended  himself  against  the  Parthians,  was  planned  as  a 
Boman  castle,  rising  over  an  Italian  town,  with  public  buildings  and 
stately  aqueducts.  His  grandest  undertaking,  after  the  Temple,  was 
the  creation  of  Cfesarea,  on  the  coast.  The  name  was  another  flat- 
tery of  the  Emperor;  that  of  one  of  the  great  signal  towers  on  the 
smaller  harbour  was  Dnision,  after  Caesar's  son.  The  great  pier  was 
adorned  with  splendid  pillars.  Broad  quays,  magnificent  bazaar's, 
spacious  basilicse,  for  the  courts  of  law  and  other  public  uses,  and  huge 
sailors'-homes,  invited  a  gi'cat  commerce;  and  on  an  eminence  above 
rose  a  temple,  with  a  colossal  statue,  visible  far  out  at  sea,  of  Augus- 
tus, as  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  another  of  Rome  deified  as  Juno. 
Theatres  and  amphitheatres  were  not  wanting.  A  grand  palace,  de- 
signed for  Herod  himself,  became  later  the  Pnetoiium  of  the  Roman 
proQurators.  Temples  to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  Hercules,  Bac- 
chus, Minerva,  Victory,  and  Astarte,  soon  adorned  the  town,  and 
showed  the  many-coloured  heathenism  of  its  population.  It  was, 
moreover,  pro\ided  with  a  system  of  magnificent  underground  sewers* 
in  the  Roman  manner.  C\Tsarea  was  in  every  respect  a  foreign  city. 
Its  population  was  more  heathenish  than  Jewish,  and  their  mutual 
hatred  often  led  to  fierce  riots. 

In  Jerusalem  itself  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  were  erected.    Count- 
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less  foreign  proselytes  and  numerous  heathens  liad  settled  in  the  city. 
The  coins  bore  Greek  inscriptions.  Among  the  troops  of  Herod 
were  Thracian,  German,  and  Gallic  regiments.  So  thoroughly,  in- 
deed, had  foreign  elements  gained  a  fooling,  even  in  the  fanatical 
capital,  in  spite  of  the  Rabbis,  that,  while  the  people  at  large  retained 
their  native  dialect,  many  Greek  words  had  been  jiermaneutly  incor- 
porated with  it.  The  very  Temple  displayed  proofs  of  the  irrepres- 
sible iutiuences  of  the  great  world  outside  Judea.  Its  outer  court  was 
thronged  by  heathens,  and  coimtless  gifts  presented  bj"^  heathen 
princes  and'nobles  adorned  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the  priests.  The 
Ptolemies  had  enriched  it  by  numerous  costly  gifts.  Sosius,  when 
he  took  .Jerusalem,  in  concert  with  Herod,  vowed  a  golden  crov\'n. 
Among  the  Temple  vessels  were  wine  jars  which  had  been  presented 
by  Augustus  and  his  Em])ress.  It  was,  indeed,  a  common  thing  for 
Romans  to  make  gifts  of  this  kind.  They  very  often,  also,  presented 
offerings.  When  Pompey  had  taken  Jerusalem,  his  first  care  was  to 
provide  the  usual  sacrifices.  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Herod,  oifered  a  hecatomb  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  fi.fteen  years 
before  Christ,  and  Augustus  provided  that  sacritices  should  be  oifered 
daily  at  his  expense  to  tne  Most  High  God;  and  such  an  example 
must  have  had  countless  followers.  All  the  hatred  between  Jews  and 
heathen  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Temple  becoming,  like 
all  the  famous  sanctuaries  of  the  age,  a  gathering  point  for  the  world 
at  large. 

There  was,  clearly,  much  to  keep  a  fanatical  people  in  a  constant 
tension,  and  to  make  them  more  fanatical  still.  Heathen  temple.g, 
with  their  attendant  priests,  pompous  ritual,  and  imposing  sacrifices, 
abounded  in  the  land.  Gaza,  in  the  south,  was  virtually  a  Greek 
city,  and  worshipped  a  local  Jupiter  as  the  to^\^l  god,  "who  sent  raia 
and  fruitfulness  on  the  earth,"  and  associated  with  him,  in  its  idol- 
atry, another  Jupiter — the  Victory  Bringer — Apollo,  the  Sun,  and 
Hercules,  and  the  goddesses  Fortune,  lo,  Diana,  Juno,  and  Venus. 
Ascalon  worshipped  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  the  Sun,  3Iinerva, 
jSIercury,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  Sj^ian  3Ioon  goddess  Astarto, 
as  the  heavenly  Venus— the  warlike,  spear-bearing.  Queen  of  Heaven. 
On  tlie  rocks  at  Joppa,  the  marks  of  the  chains  were  shown  which 
had  been  forged  for  Andromeda.  A  laurel-crowned  Jupiter  waa 
v^'orshipped  at  Dora,  north  of  Csesarea.  At  Ptolemais  the  favourite 
divinity  was  the  goddess  Fortune,  but  with  her,  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Diana,*Venus,  Pluto  and  Persephone,  and  Perseus,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Serapis,  and  the  Phrygian  Cybcle,  had  their  respective  wor- 
shippers. 

In  Tyre,  the  old  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte — the  Sun  and  3Ioon — 
retained  their  pre-eminence,  with  a  Greek  colouring  of  the  idolatry. 
In  Damascus  Greek  heathenism  v%'as  in  the  ascendant.  Jupiter,  Her- 
cules, and  Bacchus,  Diana,  Minerva,  Fortune,  and  Victory  had  their 
temples,  and  were  stamped  on  the  local  coins.    In  the  future  province 
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of  Pliilip  heathenisra  was  predomiiiiint.  In  Panias  or  Offsarea  Fhil- 
ippi,  as  we  have  seen.  Herod  built  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Au,;2;i'.s- 
(us,  but  the  Icartijig  divinity  was  the  god  Pan,  as  the  old  name  of  the 
town — Panias — indicates-  Jupiter,  however,  and  Aslarte,  v.ith  a  horn 
of  plent_y,  Apoilo,  and  Diana,  had  also  their  votaries,  and  no  doubt 
their  temples.  Heathenism  flourished  in  Bji/airja-a,  Trachonitis,  and 
Auranitis.  Helios,  the  Sun,  was  the  great  object  of  worship,  and  so 
deep-rooted  was  this  idolatry  tliat  the  early  Christian  missionaries 
knew  no  other  Avay  of  overlhrowiug  it  than  by  changing  it  into  the 
name  of  the  prophet  Elias,  and  turning  the  temples  into  churches 
dedicated  to  him.  Round  tliis  central  divinity,  however,  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  Saturn,  Hercules,  rtlinerva.  Fortune,  Venus,  Victory, 
Peace,  and  other  divinities  iloinishcd  more  or  less.  The  cities  of  the 
Decapolis  were  very  heathen. 

Thus,  ail  round  the  central  district  of  Palestine,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent even  Viithiu  its  limits,  heathenism  had  already  in  Herod's  day, 
and,  consequently,  in  Christ's,  its  temples,  altars,  idols,  and  priests. 
Jehovah  was  no  longer  the  sole  God.  With  a  few  exceptions  of  Sj'rian 
or  Egyptian  divinities,  Greek  names  and  rites  marked  the  source  of 
(he  corruption,  though  we  have  given  the  Roman  names  as  better 
known.  Of  all  this  aggressive  heathenism  Ilerod,  so  far  as  he  dared, 
was  the  ostentatious  patron.  If  he  could  hardly  venture  on  much 
Avithin  tlie  narrow  limits  of  Judea,  cenotaphs,  mausolca,  and  other 
monuments  oilenrive  to  a  Jew,  were  seen  along  all  the  leading  roads, 
and  so  many  places  v.'ere  called  by  new  Latin  names,  in  honour  of 
the  imperial  family,  that  a  traveller  might  tiiink  lie  was  in  Italy. 
ISTor  was  Herod  ever  v.ithout  money  to  bestow  on  neighbouring 
lieathen  cities,  as  a  mark  of  friendliness,  in  building  gj-mnasia,  piazzar^ 
theatres,  and  aqueducts,  or  in  the  shape  of  prizes  to  be  striven  for  in 
tlie  circus.  It  seemed  as  if  the  throne  of  David  existed  only  to 
spread  Iieathenism.  It  was  clear  to  the  Jews  that  Herod's  heathen 
subjects  Avere  nearest  liis  heart,  since,  amidst  all  Ins  lavish  munificence 
to  them,  he  had  done  nothing  to  beautify  a  single  Jewish  town  except 
Jerusalem,  to  which  his  additions  were,  themselves,  heathen.  The 
most  appalling  reports  respecting  him  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
He  had  preserved  the  body  of  l^.Iariamue  for  reven  years  in  honey  for 
the  most  hideous  ends:  he  had  sti-anglcd  all  the  great  Rabbis,  except 
Baba-bcn-Contra,  and  him  he  had  blinded.  The  most  intense  hatred 
of  him  prevailed. 

It  was  with  the  extremest  mistrust,  thcrcfoi-o,  that  the  Rabbis 
heard  in  the  year  n.c.  30  that  Herod  intended  replacing  the  humble 
/  temple  of  the  Exile  by  one  unspeakably  more  splendid.  It  is  said 
that  Baba-ben-Boulra  had  seen  a  crack  in  tho  old  structure,  and  coun- 
selled Ilerod  to  build  another  in  its  place,  as  an  expiation  for  tho 
murder  of  Mariamue  and  the  Rabbis,  and  to  conciliate  the  jieople  for 
his  favour  to  heathenism.  The  prophecies  Avere  played  olf  bj-  him, 
to  win  popular  Gaucticn  to  his  undertaking,  for  Ilaggai  had  foretold 
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that  a  new  temple  of  surpassing  glory  would  one  day  be  built.  But 
so  gi'eat  was  the  distrust,  that  all  the  materials  of  the  new  temple 
needed  to  be  brought  together  before  a  stone  of  the  old  one  could  be 
touched.  At  last,  on  the  regnal  day  of  Herod,  in  the  year  b.c.  14,  the 
luifinishcd  structure  was  consecrated,  and  the  lowing  of  300  oxen  rt 
the  Great  Altar  announced  to  Jeiiisalem  that  the  tirst  sacrifice  iu  it 
was  offered.  But  scarcely  was  the  consecration  over  than  national 
gratitude  was  turned  into  indignation  by  his  setting  up  a  great  golden 
eagle — the  emblem  of  heathen  Rome — over  the  great  gate,  in  expec- 
tation of  a  visit  from  distinguished  strangers  from  the  imperial  city. 
The  nation  was  not  duped  as  the  king  hacT  expected.  In  spite  of  his 
having  begun  a  temple  so  niagnihcent  that  even  a  Jewish  saying  owns 
that  he  who  had  not  seen  it  had  seen  nothing  worth  looking  at,  an 
abyss  yawned  between  him  and  them.  He  had  burned  the  registers 
of  Jerusalem  to  destroy  the  pedigrees  of  which  the  people  boasted:  he 
had  tried  to  make  it  be  believed  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  a  foreign 
Jewish  family,  but  no  one  regarded  him  as  anything  but  the  slave  of 
their  kings.  All  felt  that  his  conduct  was  as  little  Jewish  as  his  birth; 
and  that  he  was  rather  a  Roman  proconsul  than  the  King  of  Israel. 
Even  the  worst  of  the  Maccaba^an  house  wei'e  bound  to  the  national 
faith  by  the  functions  of  the  pontificate,  but  though  Herod  might  be 
made  King  of  Judea  by  tlie  favour  of  Rome,  no  earthly  power  could 
make  him  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  without  being  which  he  could  not 
be  high  priest. 

In  vain  Herod  tried  to  make  himself  beloved.  He  had  done  much 
to  deserve  gratitude  in  these  later  years,  and  yet  the  nation  wrote  his 
■'irtues  in  water,  and  his  faults  in  brass.  A  dreadful  famine,  followed 
])y  pestilence,  had  spread  misery  and  death  in  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  No  rain  had  fallen  at  the  recjuired  times,  and  the  crops  utterly 
failed,  so  that  there  was  no  food  for  either  man  or  beast.  Men  said  it 
was  a  judgment  of  God  for  the  defilement  of  His  land  by  their  king's 
crimes  and  heathen  innovations,  for  Mariamne's  blood,  now  four 
years  shed,  still  seemed  to  cry  for  vengeance,  and  since  her  murder  a 
Jheatve  and  circus  had  profaned  Jerusalem,  and  heathen  games,  in 
which  men  fought  with  men,  to  the  death,  had  been  set  on  foot  with 
great  pomp.  Sanjaria,  the  hated  rival  of  Jeru.«alem,  was  even  then, 
moreover,  being  rebuilt,  witji  a  heathen  temple  in  it,  in  which  a  man 
--Augustus — was  to  be  worshipped.  Herod  felt  the  peril  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  acted  from  policy,  as  <j,ihers  might  have  done  from  the 
wisest  and  most  energetic  philanthropy-  Selling  the  very  plate  in  his 
palace,  and  emptying'his  treasury,  he  sent  funds' to  Egypt  and  bought 
corn,  which  he  brought  home  and  distributed,  as  fi  gift,  among  all  the 
peo)3le,  for  their  money  had  been  spent  for  the  merest  necessaries 
before  this  relief  came.  He  eveii  provided  clothing  for  the  nation  in 
the  winter,  wliere  it  was  wanted,  for  .sheep  and  gouts  alike  had  been 
Jiilled  for  food,  and  he  supplied  seed  corn  for  next  spring,  and  thus 
fUe  gvji  tjni^  v-fi?  iid?d  ov"*-.     ^^r  ^  while  it  seemed  ?»?  If  tji^  people 
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■wouid  really  become  loyal.  But  his  best  acts  of  one  moment  vrere 
spoiled  the  next.  The  bazaars  and  schools  muttered  treason  contin- 
xiaWy.  Gne  year  Ilerod  remitted  a  third  of  the  taxes,  but  tongues 
vrent  asaiust  him  none  the  less,  and  presently  he  seemed  to  justify 
their  biiterncss  by  decreeing  that  all  thieves  should  be  sold  as  slaves 
to  other  countries,  Avhere,  as  the  people  said,  they  would  lose  the 
blessing  of  Abraham,  could  not  keep  the  Law,  and  would  be  lost  for 
ever.  Meanwhile  Agrippa  visited  Jerusalem  again,  and  bore  himself 
so  wisely  that  thousands  escorted  him  to  the  sea-coast  when  he  left, 
strewing  his  path  with  flowers.  Kext  year  Ilerod  returned  the  visit 
at  Sinope,  lavishing  bounty  on  heathen  and  Jewish  communities  alike, 
on  his  journey  out  and  back.  The  Jews  of  each  city  of  Asia  Minor 
seized  the  opportunity  of  his  passing,  to  complain,  through  liirn,  to 
Agrippa,  that  the  privileges  gi-anted  them  by  Coesar  Avere  not  observed. 
The  Greeks,  on  tlie  other  hand,  reviled  them  as  bloodsuckers  and 
cancers  of  the  community,  T.'ho  refused  to  honour  the  gods,  and  hence 
had  no  right  to  sucii  favour,  but  Herod  prevailed  with  Agrippa  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews.  For  once,  Jerusalem  received  its  king  heartily 
when  he  returned;  he,  on  his  side,  acknowledging  the  feeling  by  a 
remittance  of  a  quarter  of  the  taxes  of  the  jcar. 

The  dismal  shadow  that  had  rested  over  the  palace  in  past  times 
had  been  in  part  forgotten  while  the  two  sons  of  the  murdered  ]Mari- 
amne  were  in  Eome.  In  the  year  B.C.  17,  however,  the  old  troubles 
had  begun  again, — to  darken  at  last  into  the  blackest  misery.  Herod 
had  recalled  his  sons  from  Rome.  Alexander,  the  elder,  was  eighteen; 
Aristobulus,  the  younger,  about  seventeen.  They  had  gi-own  tall, 
taking  after  their  mother  and  her  race.  In  Italy  and  Judea  alike, 
their  birth  and  position,  amidst  so  many  snares,  won  them  universal 
sjmipathy.  Roman  education  had  given  them  an  open,  straightfor- 
ward way,  however,  that  was  ill-ntted  to  hold  its  own  with  their 
crafty  fawning  Idumean  connections,  in  Jerusalem.  Their  morals 
had,  moreover,  suffered  by  their  residence  in  Rome,  so  that  Alexan- 
der, at  least,  appears  to  have  exposed  himself  to  charges  against 
which  Jewish  ecclesiastical  law  denounced  death.  In  any  case  they 
were  heirs  to  the  hatred  that  had  been  borne  towards  their  mother. 
Her  fate  doubtless  affected  their  bearing  towards  their  father,  and  it 
was  said  that  they  wished  to  get  the  process  against  Mariamne  reversed, 
and  her  accusers  punished.  Their  ruin  was  doub.tless  determined 
from  the  first;  and  their  unsuspicious  frankness,  which  showed  tlieir 
aversion  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  gave  materials  for  slan- 
der, and  aided  in  their  destruction.  Herod  sought  to  reconcile  the 
strife  by  the  course  usual  at  the  time,  and  married  Aristobulus  to  his 
sister  Salome's  daughter  Berenice,  who  was,  unfortunatel}',  still,  en- 
tirely under  the  hostile  influence  of  her  mother,  though  she  afterwards 
grew  to  be  a  worthy  woman.  Alexander,  as  became  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  married  to  a  king's  daughter,  Glaphyra,  of  the  family  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia — a  daughter  of  a  prostitute  of  the 
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temple  of  Venus  in  Corinth,  whom  Archclaus  had  married.  The 
bride  migiit  be  fair,  but  slie  was  not  prudent,  and  lilled  the  palace  in 
Jerusalem  with  stories  of  her  contempt  for  Herod's  family  as  com- 
pared with  her  own.  Whatever  Aristobulus  said  to  his  wife  was 
carried  to  Salome,  and  spies  were  set  on  the  two  young  men,  to  report 
what  they  could.  The  quarrels  of  the  women  grew  fiercer  daily,  and 
involved  the  two  brothers  fatall}'.  ISothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  the 
city  but  the  strife  in  the  palace.  Another  element  of  mischief  was 
soon  added.  Herod's  j-ouugest  brother,  Pheroras,  joined  the  party  of 
Salome.  He  had  married  a  slave  girl,  Avho  was  so  devoted  to  the 
Pharisees  that  she  got  her  husband  to  pay  for  them  the  penalties 
Herod  had  imposed,  for  their  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Pheroras,  who  was  a  true  Edomite  in  his  tickle  faithless- 
ness, was  a  born  conspirator.  He  had  plotted  already  against  Herod, 
and  resolved,  in  revenge  for  Glaphyra's  loose  tongue  about  his  low 
maiTiage,  to  join  Salome,  and  hunt  the  two  youths  to  death. 

On  Herod's  return  from  his  visit  to  Agilppa  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
winter  of  B.C.  14,  he  found  the  palace  in  a  ferment,  and  heard  for  the 
first  time  that  the  youths  intended  to  apply  to  Augustus  to  have  the 
process  against  ]\Iariamne  reversed.  In  his  rage,  he  resolved  to  recall 
Antipater,  his  eldest  son,  who,  with  his  mother,  had  been  banished 
from  the  court  on  account  of  Mariamne,  and  who  was  thus  a  deadly 
enemy  of  her  sons.  This  step  was  the  ruin  of  Herod's  peace.  Anti- 
pater instantly  joined  Salome's  party:  watched  every  step  and  caught 
every  word  of  the  unsuspecting  youths:  never  himself  accused  them 
to  his  father,  but  played  the  part  of  lago  consummately,  in  exciting 
the  suspicions  to  which  Herod's  guilty  conscience  was  only  too  prone. 
The  presence  of  an  elder  brother  not  having  sufiiced  to  humble  the 
two,  Antipater's  mother,  Doris,  was  also  recalled  to  coiu-t;  that  they 
might  see  how  their  hopes  of  the  throne  were  vanishing.  Their 
enemies,  moreover,  did  their  best  to  stir  them  up  against  each  other, 
to  work  more  harm  to  both. 

Antipater,  erelong,  got  himself  named  as  heir,  and  was  sent,  as 
such,  to  Rome,  in  the  year  b.c.  13,  but  even  from  Italy  he  managed 
to  deepen  his  father's  suspicions  so  much,  that  Herod  himself  went  to 
Rome,  taking  the  two  young  men  with  him,  to  have  them  tried  before 
Cfesar  for  intended  parricide.  They  defended  themselves  so  well, 
however,  that  an  outward  reconciliation  followed,  and  Herod  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  with  them,  as  joint  heirs,  with  Antipater,  of  his 
dominions. 

But  the  quiet  was  soon  disturbed.  The  mutual  hatred  of  the 
women,  and  the  plots  of  Pheroras  and  Antipater,  though  for  a  time 
fruitless,  made  progress  in  the  end.  The  slaves  of  the  youths  were 
tortured,  at  their  suggestion,  and  accused  Alexander  of  conspiracy; 
and  he,  weary  of  life,  and  furious  at  the  toil  laid  for  him,  was  foolish 
enough  to  say  that  he  was  guilty,  but  only  in  common  with  all  Herod's 
relations,  except  Antipater.     The  unfortunate  young  man  made  an 
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exception  in  his  case  as  a  special  and  trusted  friend  I  The  Trhole  of 
Herod's  connections  were  now  unanimous  for  his  death,  but  it  was 
not  to  liappen  yet.  His  father-in-law  found  means  to  appease  Herod 
cnce  more,  Avhich  was  the  easier,  as  Herod  had  discovered  the  deceit 
of  Phcroras,  and  had  found  his  sister  Salome  carrying  on  intrigues 
vdiich  he  did  not  approve. 

He  v»as  indeed  to  be  pitied.  The  family  quarrels  embittered  his 
existence,  and  his  suspicions  had  been  so  excited  that  he  trusted  no- 
body. Every  one  was  su.spected,  and  could  only  defend  himself  by 
raising  .suspicions  against  others.  A  Greek  at  coint  determined  to 
profit  by  the  po.sition  of  affairs  and  bring  it  to  a  final  crisis.  Trusting 
to  get  money  from  Antipatcr,  Herod,  and  Archelaus,  alike,  if  he 
ended  the  matter,  he  laid  his  plans  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the 
young  men.  Forging  documents  and  inventing  acts,  he  made  Herod 
believe  tliat  iiis  sons  were  really  plottmg  his  death.  The  tyrant  forth- 
v.ith  had  them  thrown  into  chains,  and  their  slaves  put  to  torture, 
stoning  those  who  confessed  any  guilt.  Nothing  kept  him  from  put- 
ting the  princes  to  death  but  fear  of  tffending  Augustus,  for  even 
Salome  tormented  him  da,v  and  night  to  kill  them,  though  one  was 
lier  son-in-law.  At  last  Herod  sent  to  Rome  for  permission  from 
Augustus  to  put  them  to  death.  The  request  cost  him  the  crown  of 
Arabia,  Augustus  declaring  that  the  man  who  could  not  keep  his 
house  in  order  was  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  additional  kingdoms. 
Yet  he  gave  him  permission  to  do  as  he  thought  fit  with  his  sons.  A 
court,  one-half  of  Romans,  one-half  of  Jews,  was  now  held  ut  Bery- 
tus,  and  Herod  appeared  as  pro.secutor.  In  vain  the  Roman  proconsul 
brought  his  three  .sons  with  him  to  excite  the  grey-headed  despot's 
fatherly  feelings.  He  acted  like  a  madman:  detailed  his  injuries 
vrith  the  utmost  passion,  and  supplied  the  want  of  pi  oof  by  bursts  of 
fury.  The  sentence  was  given  as  he  desired,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  having  pursued  his  own  sons  to  the  death.  In  the  year 
B.C.  7,  the  princes  were  strangled  at  Samaria,  where  Herod  had  mar- 
ried their  mother. 

If  the  hoary  murderer  hoped  for  peace  by  this  new  crime  he  was 
deceived.  Antipatcr  lived  with  his  two  brothers,  AiThelaus  and 
l-hi!ip,  at  Rome,  and,  tliere,  first  excited  them  against  his  father, 
and  then  betrayed  them  to  him.  Phcroras,  Herod's  brother,  he 
nought  to  make  his  tool  in  killing  Herod.  He  was  afraid  that  if 
he  did  not  destroy  his  father  soon  his  own  infinite  villany  in  the 
past  would  be  discovered.  Phcroras  was,  in  fact,  in  a  false  position. 
His  wife  and  her  relations  were  stronglj-  on  the  side  of  the  Phari.sees, 
Y.iio  wished  above  everything  to  destroy  Herod,  and  put  Phcroras,  as 
their  friend,  on  the  throne.  Prophecies  were  circulated  l)y  them,  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  Herod  and  his  sons  shoidd  lose  the  king- 
dom, and  that  Phcroras  and  his  Avife  should  inherit  it.  Their  tool, 
Herod's  eunuch,  Bagoas,  was  to  have  a  son  who  would  be  the 
Messiah.     l^Iany  were  won  over  in  the  palace,  but  the  plot  was  dis- 
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covered,  and  many  Ralibis  and  others  put  to  death.  Ilcrod  demanded 
that  Phcroras  should  divorce  his  wife,  but  he  preferred  to  leave  the 
court  and  go  to  Perea  with  her,  rather  than  forsake  her.  Here  he 
soon  after  suddenly  died,  report  said,  by  poison.  Herod,  however, 
had  his  body  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  a  great  national 
mourning  on  his  account. 

Inquiry  respecting  his  death  at  last  brought  to  light  the  wholo 
vsccret  history  of  years.  He  had  died  by  taking  poison^sent  by  Anti- 
pater  to  kill  Herod.  The  plot  was  found  to  have  wide  ramifications 
where  least  suspected.  Even  the  second  ]\Iariamne  was  proved  to 
have  been  privy  to  it,  and  her  sou  Herod,  was  on  this  account,  blotted 
out  of  his  father's  will.  Thus,  as  Josephus  says,  did  the  ghosts  of 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  go  round  all  the  palace,  and  bring  the 
most  deeply  hidden  secrets  to  light,  summoning  to  the  judgment  seat 
those  who  seemed  freest  from  suspicion. 

Antipater  was  now  unmasked,  and  Herod  saw  the  kind  of  man  for 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  wife  and  his  sons.  With  pretended 
friendliness  he  sent  for  him  from  Rome,  nor  did  any  one  warn  hira 
of  his  danger,  though  proceedings  had  gone  on  many  months  against 
his  mother,  ending  in  her  divorce.  Perhaps,  says  Josephus,  the 
spirits  of  his  murdered  brothers  had  closed  t'.ie  mouths  of  those  who 
might  have  put  him  on  his  guard.  His  first  hint  of  danger  was 
given  by  no  one  being  at  Ca?sarea  to  receive  him,  when  he  landed,  but 
he  could  not  now^  go  back,  and  determined  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it. 
As  he  rode  up  to  Jerusalem,  however,  he  saw  that  his  escort  wa3 
taken  from  him,  and  he  now  felt  that  he  was  ruined.  Herod  received 
him  as  he  deserved,  and  handed  him  over  for  trial  to  the  Syrian  pro- 
consul. All  hastened  to  give  witness  against  one  so  universally 
hated.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  sought  to  poison  his  father.  A 
criminal  who  was  forced  to  drink  what  Antipater  had  sent  for 
Herod  presently  fell  dead.     Antipater  was  led  away  in  chains. 

The  strong  nature  of  Herod  at  last  gave  way  under  such  revela- 
tions, which  he  forthwith  communicated  to  his  master  at  Rome.  A 
deadly  illness  seized  him,  and  word  ran  through  Jerusalem  that  he 
could  not  recover.  The  Rabbis  could  no  longer  repress  their  haired 
of  him,  and  of  the  Romans.  Their  teachings  through  long  years 
were  about  to  bear  fruit.  Two  were  especially  popular,  Judas,  the 
son  of  Sariphai,  and  Matthias,  the  son  of  3Iargolouth.  round  whom  a 
whole  arni}^  of  young  men  gathered  daily,  drinking  in  from  them 
the  spirit  of  revolution.  All  that  had  happened  was  traced  to  the 
anger  of  Jehovah  at  Herod's  desecration  of  the  Temple  and  city,  and 
violations  of  the  Law  during  his  whole  reign.  To  win  back  the 
divine  favour  to  the  nation,  the  heathen  profanations  erected  by 
Herod  in  the  Temple  must  be  pulled  down,  especially  the  golden 
eagle  over  the  great  gate.  Living  or  dying,  they  would  have  eternal 
rewards  for  this  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  their  fathers.  Such  counsels 
from  venerated  teachers  were  like  fire  to  the  inflammable  passions  of 
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youth.  In  the  midd]e  of  the  day  a  vast  crowd  of  students  of  the 
Law  rushed  to  the  Temple;  let  themselves  doAvn  with  ropes  from 
the  top  of  the  great  gate,  tore  down  the  hated  symbol  of  Rome  and 
of  idolatry,  and  hacked  it  to  pieces  in  the  streets.  jMo1)s  rose  in  other 
parts  of  tiie  citj%  also,  to  throw  down  other  objects  of  popular  hatred, 
but  the  troops  were  turned  out,  and  the  unarmed  rioters  w^ere  scat- 
tered, leaving  forty  .young  Pharisees  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 
Brought  before  Herod  and  asked  who  had  counselled  them  to  act  as 
they  had  done,  they  answered,  touchingly,  that  they  did  it  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Law.  In  vain  he  tried  to  alarm  them  by  saying  they 
must  die :  they  only  replied  that  their  eternal  reward  would  be  so 
much  the  greater.  The  two  Rabbis  and  the  young  men  were  sent  to 
Jericho  for  trial  before  Herod,  and  the  Rabbis  and  the  ringleaders 
were  burned  alive,  the  others  being  beheaded.  On  the  night  after 
thej'  suffered  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  fixes  the  date 
as  the  11th  of  March,  b.c.  4. 

Death  was  now  busy  v.-itli  Ilcrod  himself.  His  life  had  been  a 
splendid  failure.  He  had  a  wide  kingdom,  but  his  life  had  been  a 
long  struggle  with  public  enemies  or  with  domestic  troubles,  and  in 
his  old  age  he  found  that  all  this  misery,  which  had  made  him  the 
murderer  of  his  wife,  her  mother,  and  his  two  sons,  not  to  speak  of 
other  relations  and  connections,  had  been  planned  for  selfish  ends  l)y 
those  whom  he  had  trusted.  The  curse  had  come  back  on  him  to  the 
full,  for  his  eldest  son  had  sought  to  nmrder  him.  His  government 
had  been  no  less  signal  a  failure,  for  revolt  had  burst  into  flames  at 
the  mere  report  of  his  death.  The  strong  man  was  bowed  to  the  dust 
at  last.  A  loathsome  disease  prostrated  liim,  and  he  suffered  such 
agonies  that  men  said  it  was  a  punishment  for  his  countless  iniqui- 
ties. Carried  across  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  sulphur  baths  of  Callirhoe, 
he  fainted  and  almost  died  under  the  treatment.  All  round  him  were 
alarmed  lest  he  should  do  so  before  ordering  the  execution  of  Anti- 
pater,  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  bribe  his  gaoler 
was  fatal  to  him.  Augustus  had  granted  permission  for  his  execu- 
tion, with  the  caustic  irony,  that  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's  sow  than 
his  son.  Five  days  .after  Antipater  had  fallen  Herod  himself  ex- 
pired. He  was  in  his  seventy-first  or  seventy -second  year  when  he 
died. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  JEWISH  "WORLD  AT  THE  TI>rE   OF   CHKIST. 

When  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Darius  and  Cjtus  had  trans- 
ferred the  fate  of  the  Jews,  then  in  captivit}^  in  that  empire,  to  the 
victorious  Persian,  their  long  exile  had  had  its  natural  effect  iu  re- 
kindling their  zeal  for  tho  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  of  intensify- 
ing their  desire  to  return  to  their  own  land.  Before  Cyrus  finally 
advanced  to  the  conquest  of  the  great  city,  more  than  twenty  years 
had  been  spent,  for  the  most  part,  iu  distant  military  operations.  But 
long  before  he  drew  near  Babylon,  the  Jewish  leaders,  stimulated  bj'' 
the  assurances  of  the  prophets  then  living,  or  of  e.arlier  date,  felt 
sure  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  speedy  deliverance  of  their  nation 
from  their  hated  oppressors.  The  glorious  promises  of  the  later 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  exultation  of  many  of  the  Psalms  of  the 
period,  are  doubtless  only  illustrations  of  the  intense  spiritual  excite- 
ment that  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  community,  throughout  the  lands 
of  their  exile,  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of 
Babylon.  All  that  was  noblest  iu  them  had  been  roused  to  an  en- 
thusiasm which  might,  perhaps,  become  perverted,  but  was,  hence- 
forth, never  to  die.  The  spirit  of  intense  nationality,  fed  by  zeal  for 
their  religion  as  the  true  faith, — confided  to  them  exclusively  as  the 
favourites  of  Heaven, — had  been  gradually  kindled,  and  yearned, 
with  an  irrepressible  earnestness,  for  a  return  to  their  own  country, 
that  they  might  be  free  to  fulfil  its  requirements.  Men  of  the  purest 
and  warmest  zeal  for  the  honour  and  the  historic  rights  of  their  race 
had  never  been  wanting  during  the  captivity,  as  the  natural  leaders 
of  their  brethren,  and  now  took  advantage  of  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Cyrus  to  obtain  from  him  a  favourable  decree  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  free  return  to  it  of  their  people.  In 
the  year  536  before  Christ,  such  as  were  most  zealous  for  their  relig- 
ion, and  most  devoted  to  their  country  and  race,  were  thus  enabled 
once  more  to  settle  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Persian  empire,  of  which  they  continued  subjects  for  two 
hundred  years,  till  Alexander  the  Great,  in  B.C.  333,  overthrew  the 
Persian  power. 

The  new  commimity,  which  was  to  found  the  Jewish  nation  for  a 
second  time,  was  by  no  means  numerous,  for  we  still  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  whole  number  of  these  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  gathered 
together  amidst  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  cities  which 
were  open  to  them,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  42,360  men,  with 
7,337  servants  of  both  sexes.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  before  those 
who  might  return  had  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  chaff:  the  faint- 
hearted and  indifferent  had  liu'rered  behind,  and  only  the  zealots  and 
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puritans  of  the  captivity  had  followed  Zerubhabel,  the  leader  of  the 

new  Exodus. 

The  rock  on  which  Jewish  nationality  had  foundered  in  former 
times  had  been  too  frank  an  intercourse  with  other  nations;  too  great 
a  readiness  to  adopt  their  customs,  and  even  their  heathenism ;  too 
slight  a  regard  to  the  distinctively  Jewish  code  of  social  and  political 
law;  and,  with  these,  too  wide  a  coiTuption  of  morals.  The  very 
existence  of  the  nation  had  l)ecn  imperilled,  and,  now,  the  one  fixed 
thought,  of  leader  and  people  alike,  was  to  make  it  sure  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Their  manners,  and  their  whole  system  of  civil  and  religious  laws, 
offered  a  ready  and  effectual  means  to  aid  them  in  this  supreme  ob- 
ject. It  was  only  necessar\'  to  secure  an  intensely  conservative 
spirit  which  .should  exclude  ail  change,  and  Israel  would  henceforth 
have  an  abiding  vitality  as  a  separate  people.  Nor  was  this  difhcult, 
for  the  ancient  framework  of  their  social  polity  largely"  provided  for 
it.  The  spirit  of  Judaism,  as  embodied  in  its  sacred  law,  directly 
commanded,  or  indirectly  implied,  all  that  was  needed.  Intercourse 
with  other  nations,  as  far  as  possible,  must  be  prevented ;  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  cultin-e  shut  out ;  the  youth  of  the  nation  trained 
on  a  fixed  model ;  and,  finally,  no  gap  must  be  left  by  which  new 
opinions  might  possibly  rise  from  within  the  people  themselves.  For 
this  last  end  some  studies  must  be  entirely  prohibited,  and  others  re- 
warded with  supreme  honour  and  advantage.  Finally,  some  caste  or 
class  must  make  it  their  special  care  to  see  that  this  great  aim  of 
national  isolation  be  steadily  carried  out — a  caste  which  should  itself 
be  secure  of  abiding  unchangeableuess,  by  clinging  fanatically  to  all 
that  was  old  and  traditional,  and  shi'inking  from  any  contact  with 
whatever  was  foreign  or  new. 

The  Mosaic  laws  had  already  inclined  the  Jew  to  a  dislike  to 
friendly  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  this  feeling  grew  to  a 
fixed  contempt  and  aversion  towards  the  rest  of  mankind,  after  the 
return,  as  Judaism  deepened  into  a  haughty  bitterness  of  soul, 
under  the  influence  of  national  sufferings,  and  weakened  spiritual 
life.  Tacitus  describes  the  Jews  of  his  day  as  true  to  each  other 
and  ready  v.-ith  help,  but  filled  with  bitter  hatred  towards  all  other 
men;  eating  and  marrying  only  among  themselves;  a  people  marked 
by  sensual  pa.ssious,  but  indulging  them  only  within  their  own  race. 
.  .  .  The  first  instruction  to  proselj'tes,  saj's  he,  is  to  despise  the 
gods,  to  abjure  their  country,  and  to  cast  off  parents,  children,  or 
brothers.  Juvenal  paints  them  as  refusing  to  pcnut  out  the  way  to 
any  but  a  Jew,  or  to  lead  anj'  one,  not  circumcised,  to  a  fountain  he 
sought. 

A  nation  which  thus  hated  all  other  men  would  be  little  disposed 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  any  people  as  scholars.  Prejudice,  strengthened 
by  express  laws,  shut  out  all  foreign  culture.  A  curse  was  denounced 
against  any  Jew  who  kept  pigs,  or  taught  his  child  Greek.     No  oua 
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could  hope  for  eternal  life  wlio  read  the  books  of  other  nations.  ,To- 
sephus,  with  true  Jewish  pride,  and  smooth  hypocrisy,  tells  us  that 
his  race  looked  down  on  those  who  had  learned  the  language  of  for- 
eign nations,  such  an  accomplishment  being  cominon  not  only  to 
free-born  men,  but  to  any  slave  who  fancied  it.  He  omy  is  reckoned 
wise,  he  adds,  among  the  Jews,  who  is  skilled  in  the  Law,  and  able 
to  explain  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  w^hen  ad- 
vancement could  be  obtained  only  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of 
Grecian  culture,  pride  and  scruples  often  gave  way  before  interest. 
Slill  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  held  ignorance  of  everything  not  Jewish 
a  sacred  part  of  their  religion. 

It  was  as  little  permitted  that  the  hated  Gentile  should  learn  the 
Hebrew  language  or  read  the  Law.  St.  Jerome  expatiates  on  the 
trouble  and  cost  he  had  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  to  get  a  Jev\^  to 
help  him  in  his  Hebrew  studies.  His  teacher  "  feared  the  Jews,  like 
a  second  Nicodemus."  "  He  who  teaches  infidels  the  Law,"  said  the 
Rabbis,  "  transgi-esses  the  express  words  of  the  command;  for  God 
made  Jacob"  (the  Jews,  not  the  heathen)  "  to  know  the  Lav/." 

But  though  thus  jealous  of  others,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  by 
the  Jew  to  teach  his  own  people  the  sacred  books.  Josephus  boasts 
that  "  if  any  one  asked  one  of  his  nation  a  question  respecting  their 
Law,  he  could  answer  it  more  readily  than  give  his  own  name;  for 
he  learns  every  part  of  it  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  till  it  is 
graven  into  his  very  soul."  That  every  Jewish  child  should  be 
taught  CO  read,  was  held  a  religious  duty ;  and  everj^  boy  was  required 
to  learn  the  Law.  There  was  no  Jew  who  did  not  know  thoroughly 
the  duties  and  rites  of  his  religion,  and  the  great  deeds  of  his  fathers: 
the  misfortune  v/as,  that  they  were  kept  utterly  ignorant  of  a^-y  other 
history  than  their  own. 

The"  exact  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Books  of  the  Law  w^aa, 
thus,  within  the  reach  of  all ;  but  much  more  was  needed  than  the 
mere  learning  by  heart  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  to  gain  the  repute  of 
a  finished  legal  knowledge.  The  almost  endless  comments  of  the 
Rabbis  must  be  mastered,  by  years  of  slavish  labour,  before  one  was 
recognized  as  a  really  educated  man.  Hence  the  nation  was  divided 
into  two  great  classes  of  learned  and  unlearned,  between  whom  there 
lay  a  wide  gulf.  Putfed  up  Avith  boundless  pride  at  their  attain- 
ments, the  former  frankly  denounced  their  less  scholarly  countrymen 
as  "  cursed  countrjinen"  or  boors. 

The  first  trace  of  a  distinct  caste  of  professional  legalists,  if  I  may 
call  them  so,  is  found  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  some  eighty 
years  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  Jewish  tradition  speaks  of 
these  early  Rabbis  as  the  "  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,"  and  adds 
that  they  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets — that  is,  that  they 
were  their  virtual  successors.  From  the  first  they  had  great  influ- 
ence in  the  State.  To  secure  a  far  more  strict  observance  of  the  Law 
than  had  been  known  before,  they  gradually  formed  wha,t  they  called 
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a  hedge  round  it — tliiit  is,  they  added  endless  refinements  and  subtle- 
ties to  every  command,  that  by  the  obsejvauce  of  such  external  rites 
and  precepts,  the  command  itself  should  "be  the  less  in  danger  of 
being  broken.  To  this  "  hedge"  Judaism  owes  the  rigid  lidelity  of 
its  people  ever  since  ■  for  rites  and  forms  at  all  times  fmd  a  much 
stricter  obedience  from  the  masses  than  the  commands  of  a  spiritual 
religion. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  however,  the  new  State  had  already  the 
seeds  of  religious  division  in  its  midst,  in  a  numlier  of  doctrines, 
hitherto  more  or  less  unknown,  which  had  been  brought  back  in  the 
return  from  the  captivity.  These  were  adopted  bj'^  the  orthodox 
party,  who  were  the  great  majority,  but  rejected  by  a  few,  in  whom 
may  be  traced  the  germ  of  the  sect  afterwards  known  as  the  Saddu- 
cces.  The  orthodox  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  beginning 
of  the  party  afterwards  known  as  the  Pharisees.  It  Avas  they  who 
put  the  "  hedge"  round  the  Eaw;  the  Sadducees  insisted  on  standing 
bj^  the  simple  letter  of  the  laws  of  Moses  alone.  The  one  were  the 
High-Churchmen  of  their  nation,  the  others  the  Rationalists,  with  a 
cold  creed  which  denied  the  existence  of  angels,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  a  future  state,  and  rejected  Rabbinical  tradition.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  followed  the  Pharisees:  the  Sadducees  were 
always  a  very  small  party. 

The  Pharisees,  as  the  leaders  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  soon 
merged  more  strictly  religioiis  aims  in  the  political  one  of  moulding 
the  State  into  a  spurious  independent  theocracy,  under  the  rule  of 
their  party.  The  Law,  as  expounded  by  them,  with  their  thousand 
additions,  was  to  rule  supreme,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  life;  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  the  individual. 

The  stormj^  times  of  the  later  ]\Iaccaba-an  kings  gave  the  Pharisees 
an  opportunity  of  playing  a  great  part  in  the  nation.  The  priests  had 
previously  given  the  new  State  a  bead  in  the  person  of  the  high 
priest,  Simon,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabanis.  But  his  grandsons 
cjuarrelled,  and  the  future  historj'  of  tlie  house  became  little  more 
than  a  record  of  cruelties,  disputes  for  tlie  throne,  civil  wars,  and 
persecutions.  The  orthodox  party,  led  by  the  Pharisees,  stoutly 
resisted  the  growing  corruption,  which  ended  by  the  Romans  assum- 
ing supreme  authority  in  Judea,  with  Herod  as  the  vassal  king. 
Asked  to  be  arbiters,  they  ended  as  conquerors.  The  supremacy  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  had  done  nuich  to  assist  the  popular  cause,  was 
now  sccvue.  They  had  orgtmized  tliemselves  as  a  great  power  in  the 
State,  and  maintained  this  position  till  the  fall  of  the  nation.  Under 
Herod  and  the  Romans,  they  were  the  soul  of  the  great  national 
party,  which  onlj^  sullenly  submitted  to  Herod  and  his  family,  or  to 
the  Roman  power,  as,  alike,  foreign  oppressors,  whom  they  could  not 
shake  off,  foes  accursed  of  God,  as  usurpers  of  His  heritage.  To 
them  may  be  traced  the  restless  turbulence  of  the  nation,  which 
neither  terror  nor  flattery  could  appease — a  turbulence  which  made 
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Judea,  to  Herod  and  the  Roman  emperors,  what  Ireland^at  one  time 
was  to  England,  and  Poland  to  Russia — the  scat  of  chronic  revolt, 
which  knew  no  considerations  of  odds  against  success,  and  seemed 
to  take  counsel  of  despair. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Pharisees  w^ere  at  the  height  of  their 
power.  Josephus  tells  us  that  they  numbered  above  6,000  men  in 
Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great ;  that  the  women,  as  especially 
given  to  religious  enthusiasm,  w^ere  on  their  side,  and  that  they  even 
had  power  enough,  at  limes,  to  defy  the  king.  He  describes  them  by 
name  as  a  party  among  the  Jews  who  prided  themselves  greatly  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  made  men  believe  they  were  holier 
than  their  neighbours,  and  especially  in  favour  with  God,  and  relates 
how  they  plotted  with  some  of  the  ladies  of  Herod's  familj-  to  put 
Herod  to  death.  They  thwarted  and  opposed  the  king,  he  says,  on 
every  hand,  refusing  to  own  his  authority  or  that  of  Rome,  or  to 
swear  allegiance  either  to  him  or  the  Emperor,  when  all  the  nation 
was  called  on  to  do  so,  and,  with  the  exception  of  them,  consented. 
They  even  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  through  tlie  inspiration  of 
God,  asserting  that  He  had  decreed  that  Herod  should  die,  and  that 
the  kingdom  would  pass  to  those  who  had  shown  them  favour.  The 
Sadducees  had  shrunk  to  a  party  few  in  number,  though  high  in 
position,  and  had  become  so  unpopular  that  when  appointed  to  any 
office,  they  accepted  it  sorely  against  their  will,  and  were  forced  to 
carry  out"  the  views  of  their  rivals — the  Pharisees — for  fear  of  the 
popular  fury. 

The  political  schemes  of  this  great  part}'  were  not  confined  to 
Judea.  Its  members  were  numerous  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  were  all  closely  bound  to  each  other.  Without  a  formal 
organization  or  a  recognized  head,  they  were  yet,  in  effect,  a  disci- 
plined army,  by  implicit  and  universal  assent  to  the  same  opinions. 
The  same  spirit  and  aim  inspired  all  alike:  teacher  and  follower, 
over  the  world,  were  but  mutual  echoes.  They  were,  in  effect,  the 
democratic  party  of  their  nation,  the  true  representatives  of  the 
people,  with  the  Maccabtean  creed  that  "God  has  given  to  all  alike 
the  kingdom,  priesthood,  and  holiness."  They  considered  them- 
selves tiie  guardians  of  the  Law  and  of  the  ancestral  customs,  and 
trusted  implicitlj""  that  He  who  selected  their  nation  to  be  His 
psculiar  people  would  protect  them  and  their  country  from  all 
dangers,  believing  that,  as  long  as  they  were  faithful  to  God,  no 
earthly  power  would  in  the  end  be  permitted  to  laile  over  them. 
They  "repudiated  the  time-serving  policy  of  the  Herodian  Sadducees, 
who  maintained  that  a  man's  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands,  and  that 
human  policy  ought  to  dictate  political  action.  Their  noble  motto 
was  that  "everything  depends  upon  God  but  a  man's  piety."  The 
misfortune  was  that,  to  a  large  extent,  they  divorced  religion  from 
morality,  laying  stress  on  the  exact  performance  of  outward  rites, 
rather  than  on  the  duties  of  the  heart  and  life,  so  that  it  was  possible. 
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as  has  been  said  of  the  Indian  Brahmins,  for  the  worst  men  among 
them  to  be,  in  their  sense,  the  most  rcUgious. 

The  one  thought  of  this  great  party,  in  every  land,  was  nothing 
less  than  the  founding  of  a  grand  hierarchy,  perhaps  imder  the 
Messiah,  in  which  the  Jews  should  reign  over  the  wliole  world,  and 
Jerusalem  become  the  metropolis  of  the  earth.  They  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  spread  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  amongst  their 
own  race,  but  sought  proselytes  in  every  country,  especially  among 
the  rich  and  among  women.  Even  in  Rome,  sunk  as  it  was,  like  all 
the  Gentile  Avorld  of  that  age,  in  the  dreariness  of  worn-out  religions, 
they  made  many  female  converts  among  the  great,  even  in  the 
palace  of  the  Ca?sars.  Their  kindness  to  their  poor,  their  loving 
family  life,  their  pure  morals,  compared  to  the  abominations  of  the 
times,  their  view  of  death  as  a  sleep,  their  hope  of  resting  with  the 
just,  and  rising  with  them  to  immortal  happiness,  had  great  charms 
in  such  an  age.  The  Great  Synagogue  of  Ezra's  day,  according  to 
their  traditions,  had  left  them  a  solemn  charge — "to  make  many 
scholars;"  and  they  compassed  sea  and  land,  in  furtherance  of  this 
conmaand,  to  make  one  proselj'te,  though  their  worthless  dependence, 
in  too  many  cases,  on  mere  outward  religiousness,  often  made  him, 
when  won,  "  tAvofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  themselves."  The 
vast  num1)ers  thus  gained  to  Judaism  are  shown  in  the  multitudes 
from  all  countries  present  at  the  Passover  immediately  after  our 
Lord's  death,  and  from  many  passages  in  heathen  writers. 

The  Pharisees,  or,  as  I  may  call  them,  the  Rabbis,  had  thrown  the 
hereditary  priestly  body  of  the  nation  quite  into  the  shade  in  the 
days  of  Christ.  A  priest  gained  his  position  by  birth;  a  Rabbi 
owed  his  to  himself.  The  Temple  service,  and  the  vast  sums  of 
money  received  from  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  a  yearly  tax 
in  support  of  their  religion,  gave  the  priests  gi-eat  influence,  and 
opened,  to  the  higher  grades,  the  control  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
olBces  in  the  nati'on,  which  still  survived.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Pharisees  was  so  overwhelming  that  even  the  highest  priests  were 
glad  to  resjicct  their  opinions,  to  secure  public  favour.  "A  priest," 
says  the  Mischna,  "has  precedence  of  a  Levite,  a  Levite  of  other 
Israelites,  a  common  Israelite  of  a  bastard,  a  bastard  of  one  of  the 
Kethinim,  a  Xcthin  of  a  foreign  proselyte,  a  foreign  proselyte  of  a 
freed  slave.  This  is  the  law  when  these  persons  are  equal  in  other 
respects;  but  if  a  bastard  be  a  Rabbi  (a  scholar  of  the  wise),  and 
the  high  priest  not  a  Rabbi  (and,  therefore,  one  of  "the  ignorant 
countrj'  people"  who  are  "cursed"  for  not  knowing  the  Pharisaic 
traditions,  and  requirements),  such  a  bastard  takes  a  higher  place 
than  such  a  high  priest.  Tiie  multitudinous  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  ]\Iosaic  LtTw,  with  the  vast  additions  of  the  Pharisaic  "hedge," 
and  the  corrupting  iniluence  of  power  and  general  flattery,  had  the 
vrorst  effects  on  the  Pharisees  as  a  body.  They  gave  themselves  up 
largely  to  formalism,  outward   religiousness,  self-complacency,  im- 
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measurable  spiritual  pride,  love  of  praise,  superstition,  and  deceit, 
till  at  last,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  they  themselves  laid 
the  name  of  Pharisee  aside,  from  its  liavins:  become  the  symbol  of 
mingled  fanaticism  and  hj'pocrisy.  How  thoroughly  does  this  vindi- 
cate the  language  often  used  respecting  them  in  the  Gospels! 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  were  no  good  men  in  their 
number.  Though  the  Talmud  names  six  classes  of  them,  which  it 
denounces,  it  has  a  seventh — the  Pharisee  from  Love,  who  obej's 
God  because  he  loves  Him  with  all  his  heart.  But  the  six  classes, 
doubtless,  marked  the  characteristics  of  too  large  a  proportion. 
Among  the  many  figures  whom  our  Lord  passed  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere.  He  must  often  have  met  those  to  whom 
the  by-name  was  given  of  Shechemite  Pharisees — who  kept  the  Law 
only  for  interest,  as  Shechem  submitted  to  circumcision  simply  to 
obtain  Dinah ;  or  the  Tumblmg  Pharisee  who,  to  appear  humble  be- 
fore men,  always  hung  down  his  head,  and  shuffled  with  his  feet  on 
the  ground,  so  that  he  constantly  stumbled;  or  the  Bleeding  Pharisee 
who,  to  keep  himself  from  seeing  a  woman,  walked  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and,  so,  often  bled  his  head  against  posts;  or  the  Mortar 
Pharisee,  with  a  cap  like  a  mortar  over  his  ej'es,  to  shut  out  all  that 
might  sliock  his  pure  nature ;  or  the  What-more-can-I-do  Pharisee, 
who  claimed  to  have  kept  the  whole  Law,  and  wished  to  know  some- 
thing new,  that  he  might  do  it  also ;  or  the  Pharisee  from  Fear,  who 
kept  the  Law  only  for  fear  of  the  judgmert  to  come.  But  He 
would  also  see  Pharisees  such  as  Hillel,  fhe  greatest  of  the  Rabbis, 
the  second  Ezra,  who  was,  perhaps,  still  alive  when  Christ  was  born 
— who  taught  his  school  of  a  thousand  pupils  such  precepts  as  "to 
be  gentle,  and  show  all  meekness  to  all  men,"  "  when  reviled  not  to 
revile  again,"  "Love  peace  and  pursue  it,  be  kindly  affectionate  to 
all  men,  and  thus  commend  the  law  of  God,"  or  "  Whatsoever  thou 
wouldst  not  that  a  man  should  do  to  thee,  do  not  thou  to  him," — or 
like  just  Simeon,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  or  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  or  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  Paul,  or  like  Paul  himself,  for 
all  these  were  Pharisees,  and  must  have  been  types  of  many  more. 

The  Pharisees  had,  however,  as  a  whole,  outlived  their  true  useful- 
ness in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  had  become  largely  a  hollow  pretence 
and  hypocrisy,  as  the  monks  and  friars  of  Luther's  day,  or  earlier, 
had  outlived  the  earnest  sincerity  and  real  worth  of  the  days  of  their 
founders.  The}^  had  done  good  service  in  former  times,  in  keeping 
alive  the  faith  of  their  nation  in  the  Messiah,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  judgment  to  coine,  but  they  were 
now  fast  sinking  into  the  deep  corruption  which,  in  a  generation 
after  Christ's  death,  made  them  di'op  the  very  name  of  their  party. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  E^VBBIS    AT  THE   TFME    OF   CHRIST,  AND   THEIR   IDEAS  RESPECT- 
ING  THE   MESSIAH. 

If  the  most  important  figures  in  the  society  of  Christ's  day  were    * 
the  Pharisees,  it  was  because  they  were  the  Ilabbis  or  teachers  of 
the  Law.     As  such  they  received  superstitious  lionour,  which  was, 
indeed,  the  great   motive,  witli  many,  to  court  the  title,  or  join  the 
party. 

The  Eabbis  were  classed  with  Moses,  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
prophets,  and  claimed  equal  reverence.  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  both 
said  to  have  been  Rabbis.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  .substitutes 
Rabbis,  or  Scribes,  for  the  word  "prophets,"  where  it  occurs. 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  prophets  of  Saxil's  day  as  Eabbis.  In  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  all  the  patriarchs  are  learned  Rabbis:  Isaac  learned 
in  the  school  of  Seth;  Jacob  attended  the  school  of  Eber;  and,  hence, 
no  wonder  that  Rabbis  are  a  delight  to  God  like  the  incense  burned 
before  Him !  They  were  to  be  dearer  to  Israel  than  father  or  mother, 
because  parents  avail  onlj^  in  this  world,  but  the  Rabbi  for  ever.  The^^ 
were  set  above  kings,  for  is  it  not  written,  "Through  me  kings 
.reign?"  Their  entrance  into  a  house  brought  a  blessing;  to  live  or 
to  eat  with  them  was  the  highest  good  fortune.  To  dine  with  a 
Rabbi  was  as  if  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  heavenly  majesty,  for 
it  is  written,  "  Then  came  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  in  Israel,  to  eat 
bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  God." 

To  learn  a  single  verse,  or  even  a  single  letter,  from  a  Rabbi  could 
be  repaid  only  by  the  profoundest  respect,  for  did  not  tradition  say 
that  David  learned  only  two  words  from  Ahithophel,  and  yet,  simply 
for  this,  David  made  him  his  teacher,  counsellor,  and  friend,  as  it  is 
written,  "  Thou  art  a  man  mine  equal,  ray  guide,  and  mine  acquaint- 
ance?" The  table  of  the  Rabbi  was  nobler  than  that  of  kings;  and 
his  crown  more  glorious  than  theirs. 

The  Rabbis  went  even  farther  than  this  in  exalting  their  order. 
The  Mischna  declares  that  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  speak  anything 
to  their  discredit  than  to  speak  against  the  words  of  the  Law.  The 
words  of  tlie  Rabbis  are  to  be  held  as  worth  more  than  the  words  of 
the  prophets;  for  the  jsrophet  is  like  a  king's  legate  who  is  to  be 
owned  on  shoAving  his  master's  signet,  but  the  Rabbis  need  no  such 
witness,  since  it  is  written  of  them,  "  Thou  slialt  do  according  to  the 
sentence  which  they  shall  shew  thee;"  whereas  it  is  said  of  the 
prophets,  "  If  he  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder."  Miracles  are  related 
which  happened  to  confirm  the  sayings  of  Rabbis.  One  cried  out, 
when  his  opinion  was  disputed,  "  Maj'  this  tree  prove  that  I  am 
right!"  and  forthwith  the  tree  was  torn  up  bj'  the  roots,  and  hurled  a 
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hundred  ells  off.  But  liis  opponents  declared  that  a  tree  could  prove 
nothing.  "May  this  stream,  then,  ^vitness  for  me i"  cried  Eliezer, 
and  at  once  it  flowed  the  opposite  vcay.  Still,  his  opponents  urged 
that  water  could  prove  nothing.  "  Now,"  said  Eliezer,  "  if  truth  be 
on  my  side,  may  the  walls  of  the  school  confirm  it'."'  He  had  scarcely 
spoken  when  the  walls  began  to  bow  inwards.  The  Rabbi  Joshiui 
threatened  them:  "  What  is  it  to  you  if  the  sons  of  the  wise  dis- 
pute? you  shall  not  fall;"  and,  to  honour  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  walls  did 
not  fall  wholly  together;  but  neither  did  they  go  back  to  their  places, 
tliat  tiie  honour  of  Rablji  Eliezer  might  not  suffer,  but  remain  slant- 
ing to  this  day.  At  last  Eliezer  called  for  the  decision  of  heaven : 
"If  I  am  right,  let  heaven  witness."  Tlien  came  a  voice  from 
heaven,  and  said,  "  Why  dispute  ye  with  Rabbi  Eliezer?  he  is  always 
right!" 

Inordinate  pride,  one  might  think,  could  hardly  go  farther  than 
this,  but  the  bigoted  vanitj'  of  tiie  Rabbis  Christ  had  daily  to  meet 
was  capable  even  of  blaspheni}^  in  its  claims.  The  Talmud  tells  us 
that  there  are  schools  of  the  heavenly  Rabbis  above,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  earthly  Rabbis  here,  and  relates  that  there  once  rose  in  tlie 
great  Rabbis'  school  of  heaven  a  dispute  respecting  the  law  of  the 
leper.  The -Almighty,  who  is  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  skies,  pro- 
nounced a  certain  case,  detailed  in  the  text,  as  clean.  But  all  the 
angels  thought  dillerentl}' — for  the  angels  are  the  scholars  in  this 
great  academy.  Then  said  they,  ' '  Who  shall  decide  in  this  matter 
between  us?"  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides — God  and  the  angels — to 
summon  Rambau,  the  son  of  Isachman,  since  he  was  wont  to  say  of 
himself,  "  No  one  is  equal  to  me  in  questions  respecting  leprosy." 
Thereupon  the  Angel  of  Death  was  sent  to  him,  and  caused  him  to 
die,  and  brought  his  soul  up  to  heaven,  where  Ramban,  when  brought 
before  the  heavenly  academy,  coutlrraed  the  opinion  of  God,  which 
gave  God  no  little  delight.  Tiien  heavenly  voices,  which  sounded 
down  even  to  the  earth,  exalted  the  name  of  Ramban  greatly,  and 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  grave. 

Such  a  story  illustrates  better  than  any  words  the  audacious 
claims  and  blasphemous  spiritual  pride  with  which  our  Lord  had  to 
contend,  and  which  He  often  rebukes  in  the  Pharisees  of  His  day. 
Even  the  Talmud  itself,  in  other  parts,  is  forced  to  reprove  it.  The 
only  palliation  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Law  itself  was  written 
in  a  language  which  the  people  had  long  ceased  to  speak,  so  that 
ic  was  left  to  the  Rabbis  to  explain  and  apply  it.  The  heads  and 
leaders  of  the  nation,  they  kept  it  in  their  leading-strings.  It  had 
come  into  their  hands  thus,  and  they  Avere  determined  to  keep  it  in 
the  same  state.  Heresy,  Mdiich  would  be  fatal  to  the  blind  una- 
nimity which  was  their  political  strength,  could  only  be  excluded 
by  rio-idly  denouncing  the  least  departure  from  their  precepts. 
1  he  Law  and  the  Prophets  must,  therefore,  be  understood  only  ia 
the  sense   of  their   traditions.     The  reading  of  the   Scriptures  was 
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hence  discouraged,  lest  it  should  -oin  their  hearts,  anri  they  should 
cease  to  reverence  the  words  of  the  Rabbis.  One  hoiu"  was  to  be 
spent  on  the  Scriptures  in  the  schools;  two  on  the  traditions.  The 
study  of  the  Talmud  alone  won  lionour  from  God  as  from  man. 
That  vast  mass  of  traditions,  whicli  novr  fills  ten  folio  volumes, 
was,  in  reality,  the  Bible  of  the  Rabbis  and  of  their  scholars. 

Yet,  in  form,  the  Law  received  boundless  honour.  Ever}'  saying 
of  the  Rabbis  liad  to  be  based  on  some  words  of  it,  v.hich  were, 
however,  explained  in  their  own  way.  The  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  people,  and  their  own  bias,  tended, 
alike,  to  make  them  set  value  onl}'  on  ceremonies  and  worthless 
c-xternalisms,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Still,  it  was  owned  that  the  Law  needed  no  confirmation,  while 
the  words  of  the  Rabbis  did. 

So  far  as  the  Roman  authority  under  which  they  lived  left 
them  free,  the  Jews  willingly  put  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
P.abbis.  They  or  their  nominees  filled  every  ollice,  from  the 
highest  in  the  priesthood  to  the  lov.-est  in  the  communit}'.  They 
were  the  casuists,  the  teachers,  the  priests,  the  judges,  the  m.agis- 
tratcs,  and  the  physicians  of  the  nation.  But  their  authority  went 
still  fmlher,  for,  by  the  Rabbinical  laws,  nearly  everything  in  daily 
life  needed  their  counsel  and  aid.  No  one  could  be  born,  circum- 
cised, brought  up,  educated,  betrothed,  married,  or  buried — no  one 
could  celebrate  the  Sabbath  or  other  feasts,  or  begin  a  business,  or 
make  a  contract,  or  kill  a  beast  for  food,  or  even  bake  l-.read,  without 
the  advice  or  presence  of  a  Rabbi.  The  words  of  Christ  respecting 
binding  and  loosing,  were  a  Rabbinical  proverb:  they  bound  and 
they  loosed  as  they  thought  fit.  Yv'hat  tliey  loosed  was  permitted 
— what  they  bound  vras  forbidden.  Thej'-  were  the  brain,  the  eyes, 
the  cars,  the  nerves,  the  muscles  of  the  people,  who  were  mere 
children  apart  from  them. 

This  amazing  pov.'cr,  vrhich  has  lasted  for  two  thousand  years, 
owed  its  vitality  to  the  fact  that  no  Rabbi  could  take  money  for 
any  oClcial  duty.  They  might  enslave  the  minds  of  the  people, 
but  they  never  abused  their  despotism  to  make  gain  of  them.  The 
great  Rabbi  Ilillcl  says,  "lie  who  makes  gain  of  the  words  of 
the  Law,  his  life  Avill  be  taken  from  the  world."  No  teacher, 
preacher,  judge,  or  other  Rabbinical  official,  could  receive  money 
for  his  services.  In  practice  this  grand  law  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied, but  not  to  any  great  extent.  A  Rabbi  might  receive  a 
moderate  sum  for  his  duties,  not  as  payment,  but  only  to  mahj 
good  the  loss  of  time  which  he  might  have  used  for  liis  prollt. 
l^ven  now  it  is  a  Jewish  proverb  that  a  fat  Ral^bi  is  little  wortii, 
and  such  a  feeling  must  have  checked  those  v\ho,  if  they  could, 
would  have  turned  their  position  to  pecuniary  advantage. 

IIoAv,  then,  did  the  Rabbis  live?  A  cb.ilci  destined  for  this  dig- 
Eity  began  his  training  at  live  years   of  age,  and  £Tadually  shrank, 
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in  most  cases,  into  a  mere  pedant,  •with  no  rlesire  in  life  beyond 
tlie  few  wants  needed  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  endless  study. 
It  was,  moreover,  required  that  ever}'  Rabbi  should  learn  a  trade 
by  which  to  support  himself.  "  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a 
trade,"  says  Rabbi  Jehuda,  "is  mucn  the  same  as  if  he  taught  him 
to  1)6  a  thief." 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  the  sjeatest  Rabbis  maintnined 
themselves  by  trades.  The  most  famous  of  them  all,  Rabbi  Hillel, 
senior,  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  One  Rabbi 
was  a  needle-maker,  another  a  smitli,  another  a  slioemaker,  and 
another,  like  St.  Paul,  who  also  was  a  Rabbi,  was  a  tent-cover 
weaver.  Rabbis  who  taught  in  schools  received  small  presents 
from  the  cliildren. 

But  there  were  ways  by  whicli  even  Rabbis  could  get  wealth. 
To  marr}^  the  daughter  of  one  was  to  advance  one's-self  in  heaven; 
to  get  a  Rabbi  for  son-in-law,  and  provide  for  him,  was  to  secure  a 
blessing.  They  could  thus  marrv  into  the  richest  families,  and  they 
often  did  it.  They  could,  besides,  become  partners  in  prosperous 
commercial  houses. 

The  office  of  a  Rabbi  was  open  to  all,  and  this  of  itself  secured  the 
favour  of  the  nation  to  the  order,  just  as  the  same  democratic  feeling 
strengthened  the  Romish  Church  in  the  middle  ages.  The  humblest 
Jewish  boy  could  be  a  master  of  the  Law,  as  the  huinblest  Christian, 
in  after-times,  could  in  the  same  way  be  a  monk  or  priest ;  and  the 
learned  son  of  a  lal)ourer  might,  in  both  cases,  look  down  with  a  kind 
of  contempt  on  the  proudest  noble. 

Such,  then,  were  the  Rabbis  in  the  daj-s  of  our  Lord.  They  were 
Pharisees  as  to  their  party,  and  Rat)bis  in  their  relations  to  the  Law. 
That  one  who  came,  not  indeed  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  but  to  free  them  from  the  perversions  of  Rabbinical 
theolog}^  should  have  been  met  by  the  bitterest  hatred  and  a 
cruel  deatb^  was  only  an  illustration  of  the  sad  truth,  to  which 
every  age  has  borne  ^vitness,  that  ecclesiastical  bodies  who  have  the 
power  to  persecute,  ideutif}--  even  the  abuses  of  their  system  Avitli 
the  defence  of  rehgion,  and  are  capal)le  of  any  crime  in  their  blind 
intolerance. 

The  central  and  dominant  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Habbis  was  the  certain  advent  of  a  great  national  Deliverer — the 
3Iessiah,  or  Anointed  of  God,  or  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  title, 
the  Christ.  In  no  otlier  nation  than  the  Jews,  has  such  a  conception 
ever  taken  such  root,  or  shown  such  vitality.  From  the  times  of 
their  great  national  troubles,  under  their  later  kings,  the  words  of 
3Iose.s,  Da^dd,  and  the  prophets  had,  alike,  been  cited  as  divine 
promises  of  a  mighty  Prince,  who  should  "restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel."  The  Captivity  only  deepened  the  faith  in  His  duly^ appear- 
ing, by  increasing  the  need  of  it.  Their  fathers  had  chimoured,  in 
far-distant  times  of  distraction  and  trouble,  for  a  Kin"-,  who  should 
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be  tlicir  Messiah,  the  viceroy  of  God,  anointed  by  prophets.  They 
had  had  kings,  bvit  had  found  only  a  partial  good  from  them.  As 
ages  passed,  the  fascination  of  tlie  grand  Messianic  hope  grew  ever 
more  hallowed,  and  became  the  deepest  passion  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
Durunig  and  glowing  henceforth,  unqueuchably,  more  and  more,  and 
irrevocably  determining  the  wliole  future  of  the  nation. 

For  a  time,  Cyrus  appeared  to  realize  the  promised  Deliverer,  or  at 
least  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  to  prepare  the  v.'ay  for  Ilim.  Ze- 
rubbabel,  in  his  turn,  became  the  centre  of  Messianic  hopes.  Simon 
MaccabfGus  was  made  high-priest -king  onlj^  "until  a  faithful  prophet 
— the  Messiah — should  arise."  As  the  glory  of  their  brief  independ- 
ence passed  awaj',  and  the  Eoman  succeeded  the  hated  Syrian  as 
ruler  and  oppressor,  the  hope  in  the  Star  which  was  to  come  out  of 
Jacob  grew  brighter,  the  darker  the  night.  Deep  gloom  filled  every 
lieart,  but  it  was  pierced  by  the  beam  of  this  heavenly  confidence. 
Having  no  present,  Israel  threw  itself  on  the  future.  Literature, 
education,  politics,  began  and  ended  with  the  great  thought  of  the 
Messiah.  When  would  He  come?  What  manner  of  kingdom  would 
He  raise?  The  national  mind  had  become  so  inflammable,  long  be- 
fore Christ's  day,  by  constant  brooding  on  this  one  theme,  that  any 
bold  spirit,  rising  in  revolt  against  the  Eoman  power,  could  find  au 
armj'  of  tierce  disciples  who  trusted  that  it  should  be  he  who  would 
redeem  Israel. 

"That  the  testimony  of  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  was 
only  the  Christian  utterance  of  a  universal  Jewish  belief  respecting 
the  Christ.  "All  the  prophets,"  says  R.  Chaja,  "have  prophesied 
only  of  the  blessedness  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah. "  Biit  it  was  to 
Daniel  especially,  with  his  seeming  exactness  of  dates,  that  the  chief 
regard  was  paid.  It  was  generally  belli* ved  that  "the  times"  of  that 
prophet  pointed  to  the  tvreutieth  year  of  Herod  the  Great,  and,  when 
that  was  past,  not  to  mention  other  dates,  the  year  67  of  our  reckon- 
ing was  thought  the  period,  and  then  the  year  135;  the  war  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  rising  from  the  one  calculation, 
and  the  tremendous  insurrection  under  Hadrian  from  the  other. 

With  a  few.  the  conception  of  the  Jlessiah's  kingdom  was  pure  and 
lofty.  Tlie  hearts  of  such  as  Zacharias,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Anna, 
Simeon,  and  Jolm  the  Bajitist,  realized,  more  or  less,  the  need  of  a 
redemption  of  the  nation  from  its  spiritual  corruption,  as  the  first  ne- 
cessity. This  grander  conception  had  been  slowly  forming  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  religious.  Before  the  days  of  the  ]\Iaccabees,  the 
conception  of  the  Mes^;iah  had  been  that  of  a  "Son  of  David,"  who 
should  restore  the  splendour  of  the  Jevrisli  throne;  and  this,  indeed, 
continued  always  the  general  belief.  But  neither  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  nor  in  the  later"  religious  writings  of  the  Jews  before  Christ, 
is  the  Messiah  thus  named,  nor  is  there  any  stress  laid  on  His  origin 
or  birthplace.  Daniel,  and  all  who  wrote  after  him.  paint  the  Ex- 
pected One  as  a  heavenly  being.     He  was  the  Messenger,  the  Elect 
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of  God,  appointed  from  eternit}',  to  appear  in  due  time,  and  redeem 
His  people.  The  world  was  committed  to  Him  as  its  Judge:  all 
heathen  kings  and  lords  were  destined  to  sink  in  the  dust  before  Ilim, 
and  the  idols  to  perish  utterly,  that  the  holy  people,  the  cnosen  of 
God,  under  Him,  might  reign  for  ever.  He  was  the  Son  of  Slan,  but, 
though  thus  man,  had  been  hidden  from  eternity,  in  the  all-glorious 
splendour  of  heaven,  and,  indeed,  was  no  other  than  the  Son  of 
God,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  of  His  Father.  lie  v>'as 
the  Archetypal  Man — the  ideal  of  pure  and  heavenly  JNIauhood,  in 
contrast  to  the  fallen  Adam.  Two  centuries  before  our  era.  He  was 
spoken  of  iis  "the  Word  of  God,''  or  as  "  the  Word,"  and  as  "  Wis- 
dom," and  as,  in  tlus  way,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead. 

Such  were,  in  effect,  Ihe  conceptions  gradually  matured  of  the 
^lessiah — the  Immortal  and  Eternal  King,  clothed  with  divine  power, 
and  yet  a  man — which  had  been  drawn  frona  the  earliest,  as  v.'ell  as 
the  latest,  sacred  or  religious  writings  of  the  nation.  But  very  few 
realized  that  a  heavenly  King  must  impl}^  a.  holy  kingdom;  that  His 
true  reign  must  be  in  the  purified  souls  of  men.  Few  realized  that 
the  true  prepai-ation  for  His  coming  was  not  vainglorious  pride,  but 
'  humiliation  for  sin. 

The  prevailing  idea  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  people  alike,  in  Christ's 
day,  was,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  simply  a  great  prince,  who 
should  found  a  kingdom  of  matchless  splendour.  I-Tor  was  the  idea 
of  HLs  heavenly  origin  at  all  universal:  almost  all  fancied  He  would 
he  only  a  human  hero,  who  should  lead  them  to  victor^'. 

It  was  agreed  among  the  Rab))is  that  His  birthplace  jnust  be  Beth- 
lehem, and  that  He  must  rise  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  v/as  be- 
lieved tlaat  He  would  not  know  that  He  was  the  ^Messiah  till  Ellas 
came,  accompanied  by  other  prophets,  and  anointed  IBm.  Till 
then  He  would  be  hidden  from  tlie  people,  living  unknown  among 
Ihem.  The  better  Rabbis  taught  that  the  .sins  of  the  nation  had  kept 
Him  from  appearing,  and  that  "if  the  Jews  repented  for  one  day, 
He  would  come."  He  was  first  to  appear  in  Galilee;  for,  as  the  tea 
tribes  had  first  suffered,  they  should  first  be  visited.  He  was  to  free 
Israel  by  force  of  arms,  and  sululue  the  world  under  it.  "How 
beautiful,"  saj^s  the  Jerusalem  Targ:im,  "is  the  King  Messiah,  v.'ho 
j^prings  from  the  house  of  Judah!  He  girds  His  loins,  and  descends, 
and  orders  the  battle  against  Ilis  enemies,  and  slays  their  kings  and 
their  chief  captains;  there  is  no  one  so  mighty  as  to  stand  before 
Him.  He  makes  the  mountains  red  with  the  blood  of  His  slaughtered 
foes;  His  robc-s,  dyed  iu  their  blood,  are  like  the  skins  of  the  purple 
grapes."'  "The  beasts  of  the  field  will  feed  for  twelve  months  on  tlie 
tiesh  of  the  slain,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  will  feed  on  them  for  seven 
years."  "The  Lord,"  saj-s  the  Targum,  "v>ill  revenge  us  on  the 
hands  of  Gog.  At  that  hour  will  the  power  of  the  nations  be 
broken ;  they  will  be  like  a  ship  whose  tackling  is  torn  awa_y,  and 
whose  mast"  is  sprung,  so  that  the  sail  can  no  longer  be  set  on  it. 
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Then  will  Israel  di\nde  the  treasures  of  the  nations  among  them — a 
great  store  of  booty  and  riches,  so  that,  if  tliere  be  the  lame  and 
blind  among  them,  even  they  will  have  their  share."  The  heatheu 
will  then  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  walk  in  His  light. 

The  universal  kingdom  thus  founded  was  to  be  an  earthlj'  paradise 
for  the  Jew.  In  that  day,  say  the  Rabbis,  there  will  be  a  handful  of 
corn  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  the  stallcs  will  be  like  palm- 
trees  or  pillars.  Kor  will  it  be  tmy  trouble  to  reap  it,  for  God  will 
send  a  wind  from  His  chambers,  which  will  blow  down  the  white 
flour  from  tlie  c;us.  One  corn  of  wheat  will  be  as  large  as  the  two 
kidncj's  of  the  hugcst  ox.  All  the  trees  will  bear  continual!}'.  A 
single  grape  will  load  a  waggon  or  a  ship,  and  when  it  is  brought  to 
the  house  they  will  draw  wine  from  it  as  from  a  cask. 

A  great  king  must  have  a  great  capitid,  and  hence  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  of  the  Jvlessiah's  kingdom,  will  l)e  verj'  glorious.  In  the  days 
to  come,  say  the  Rabbis,  Gotl  will  bring  together  Sinai,  Tabor,  and 
Carmel,  and  set  Jeiiisalem  upon  them.  It  will  be  so  great  that  it  will 
cover  as  mucli  ground  as  a  horse  can  run  over  from  the  early  morn- 
ing till  its  shadow  is  below  it  at  noon.  It  will  reach  to  the  gates  of 
Damascus.  Some  of  them  even  tell  us  that  its  houses  will  be  built 
three  miles  in  height.  Its  gates  will  be  of  precious  stones  and  pearls, 
thirty  cUs  long  and  as  broad,  hollowed  out.  The  country  round  will 
be  full  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  so  that  Jews  from  all  parts  may 
come  and  take  of  them  as  they  like. 

In  this  splendid  city  the  Messiah  is  to  reign  over  a  people  who 
shall  aU  be  prophets.  A  fruitful  stream  will  break  forth  from  the 
Temple  and  water  the  land,  its  banks  shaded  bj'  trees  laden  with  the 
richest  fruits.  Xo  sickness  or  defect  will  be  known.  There  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  lame  man,  or  any  blind  or  leprous;  the  dimib  will 
speak  and  the  deaf  hear.  It  will  be  a  triumphal  millennimn  of  na- 
tional pride,  glory,  and  enjoyment. 

It  was  to  apeo'ple  drunk  with  the  vision  of  such  outward  felicity 
and  political  greatness,  under  a  world-conquering  Messiah,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came,  with  His  utterly  opposite  doctrines  of  the  abnand 
nature  of  the  jlessiah  and  His  kingdom.  Only  here  and  there  was 
there  a  soul  with  any  higher  or  purer  thoughts  iJian  such  gross,  ma- 
terial, aud  narrow  dreauia. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

BIBTH  OF  JOHN   THE  BAPTIST. 

The  time  had  at  last  come,  "wiien  "  the  mystery  T\iiich  had  heen 
hid  from  ages  and  from  generations" — the  high  purpose  of  God  iu 
tlie  two  thousand  years'  history  of  Israel — was  to  be  revealed.  The 
true  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker  and  Heavenly  King  had  been, 
throughout,  the  grand  truth  to  be  taught  to  mankind,  in  all  future 
ages,  from  the  education  and  example  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  this 
truth  was  now  to  be  revealed  directly  by  God  Himself,  all  lower 
agencies  and  means  having  proved  maclequate. 

The  people  of  Israel  had  been  set  apart  by  God,  while  yet  only 
a  family,  as  specially  His  own.  Brought  at  last,  after  centuries, 
through  the  discipline  of  the  household,  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and 
the  life  of  the  wilderness,  to  a  settled  home,  as  a  nation,  in  Canaan, 
they  were  still  more  distinctly  proclaimed  by  Him  as  "His  people," 
the  "portion  of  Jehovah" — the  "  lot  of  His  inheritance."  The  Lord 
their  God  was  their  only  King,  and  they  were  declared  to  be  a  "  people 
holy  to  Him,"  cliosen  as  peculiarly  His,  "above  all  other  nations." 
In  them,  as  a  nation,  if  they  faithfully  observed  the  "covenant" 
■which  they  had  made  with  Him,  was  to  be  exhibited  the  spectacle  of 
a  visible  kingdom  of  God  amongst  men — its  obligations  on  the  side 
of  man,  its  high  pri\'ileges  on  that  of  Heaven. 

As  centuries  passed,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Israel  failed  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  a  "  people  of  Jehovah,"  with  Him  as  its  direct  and 
supreme  Ruler.  The  anarchy  of  the  days  of  the  Judges — a  period 
not  unlike  our  own  early  history — showed  too  clearly  that  the  nation, 
as  such,  was  far  from  illustrating  the  true  relations  of  man  to  God. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  simplest  form  of  His  direct 
rule,  with  no  human  intervention,  having  proved  too  lofty  and  spirit- 
ual a  conception,  the  second  .step  in  its  development  was  introduced, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  supreme  magistrate  as  His  representative 
and  viceroy.  He  remaining  the  actual  Sovereign.  The  king  of  Israel 
stood,  thus,  before  the  people,  simply  as  the  deputy  of  its  invisible 
King,  and  was  as  much  His  servant,  bound  in  all  things  to  carry  out 
only  His  will,  as  any  of  his  sul)jects.  Yet  his  office,  as  the  viceger- 
ent of  God,  had  an  awful  dignit}^  He  was  "the  Lord's  Anointed" 
— His  Messiah — consecrated  to  the  dignity  by  the  holy  oil,  which  had, 
till  then,  been  used  only  for  priests. 

But  the  ideal  sought  was  as  far  from  being  attained  as  ever.  The 
history  of  Israel  Avas  very  .soon  only  that  of  other  kingdom.s  round  it. 
Instead  of  being  holy  to'Jehovah,  it  turned  from  Him  to  serve  other 
gods,  and  grew  corrupt  in  morals  as  well  as  creed.  The  order  of 
prophets  strove  to  restore  the  sinking  State,  and  recall  the  nation  to 
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its  faith;  and  good  kings  from  time  to  time  listened  to  tliem,  and 
souglit  to  carry  out  tiieir  counsels.  But  the  people  themselves  were 
degenerate,  and  manj'  of  the  kings  found  it  easy  to  lead  them  into 
still  greater  sin  and  apostasy.  The  prophets — at  once  the  mouth- 
pieces of  God  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people — nobly  resisted,  but 
only  to  become  martyrs  to  their  fidelity.  The  inevitable  result  came, 
in  the  end,  in  the  ruin  of  the  State,  and  the  exile  in  Assyria  and 
Bab3'lon. 

The  third  step  was  no  less  a  failure.  On  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity, a  zeal  for  Jehovah  as  the  only  King  of  Israel  became  the  deep 
and  abiding  passion  of  all  Jews.  Ilenceforward,  it  v.as  determined 
that  what  we  might  call  the  "  Church"  should  act  as  His  vicegerent. 
By  tiu"ns,  priests,  priest-kings,  and  other  ecclesiastical  or  religious 
leaders,  led  the  nation ;  but  onlj^  as  temporary  substitutes  for  a  great 
expected  Kiug — the  Jlessiah,  before  whose  glory  even  that  of  David 
or  Solomon,  their  most  famous  mouarchs,  would  be  as  nothing.  But 
they  were  as  insensible  as  ever  to  the  highest  characteristics  of  a  true 
Tiuier  of  the  "people  of  God,"  ruler  or  subject,  alike,  looking  only 
to  outward  power  and  splendour,  and  political  ambition,  and  forget- 
ful of  the  grand  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must,  first,  of  neces- 
sity, be  the  reign  of  holiness  and  truth,  in  both.  Religion  became  a 
thing  of  outward  observances,  with  which  the  heart  and  life  had  no 
necessary  connection.  The  !RIessianic  hopes  of  the  centuries  im- 
mediately before  Christ  degenerated  into  a  st;inding  conspiracy  of 
the  nation  again.st  their  actual  rulers,  and  a  vain  contidence  that  God 
would  raise  up  some  deliverer,  who  would  "restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel"  in  a  merely  political  sense. 

Thus  the  true  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had  been  well- 
nigh  lost.  A  few  of  the  Rabbis,  indeed,  with  a  finer  spiritual  sense, 
taught  that  the  condition  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  must  be 
sincere  repentance  for  their  sins,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  a  re- 
turn to  a  purer  slate.  But  such  counsels  had  little  weiglit  with  the 
community.  Blindly  self-righteous,  and  yet  wedded  to  evil,  every- 
thing tended  to  a  speedy  extinction  of  Judaism  by  its  inveterate  cor- 
ruption. 

It  was  at  tills  time  that  the  first  direct  steps  were  taken  by  God 
towards  the  advent  of  the  true  j\Iessiah,  Vi'ho  should  finally  erect, 
once  for  all.  His.  the  true,  divine,  kingdom,  on  earth,  all  the  dreams 
of  which  had  hitherto  been  such  disastrous  failures.  He  would  thus 
save  Judaism  from  itself,  by  perpetuating  that  which  was  permanent 
in  it  under  His  holy  and  spiritual  reign.  Discarding  all  that  was 
nierelj^  temjiorary  and  accidental,  and  bringing  into  lasting  promi- 
nence whatever  of  everlasting  truth  the  older  dispensation  contained. 
He  would  found  the  only  true  kingdom  of  God  possible  on  earth ;  one 
in  which  the  perfect  holiness  of  the  Anointed  Ilead  should  stimulate 
a  like  holiness  in  all,  and,  indeed,  demand  it.  The  Messianic  hope 
was  to   be  realized  in  a  grander  and  loftier  sense  than  man  had 
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dreamed,  but  the  very  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  the  realization  would 
attest  its  divine  authority  and  source. 

The  priests  among  the  Jews  had  been  divided,  since  the  time  of 
David,  that  is,  for  about  a  thousand  years,  into  twenty-four  courses, 
known  also  as  "houses"  and  "families."  Of  tlie  original  courses, 
however,  only  four,  each  numbering  about  a  thousand  members,  had 
returned  from  Babylon,  after  the  captivity;  but  out  of  these  the  old 
twenty-four  courses  were  reconstituted,  with  the  same  names  as  be- 
fore, that  the  original  organization  might  be  perpetuated  as  far  as 
possible.  The  priesthood  of  the  second  Temple,  however,  never 
took  the  same  rank  as  that  of  the  first.  The  diminished  glory  of  the 
sanctuary  in  which  it  ministered,  compared  with  that  of  Solomon, 
alone,  made  this  inevitable,  for  the  second  Temple  had  no  longer  the 
sacred  ark,  with  its  mercy  seat  and  the  overshadowing  cherubim, 
nor  the  holy  tire,  kindled  at  first  from  heaven,  nor  the  mysterious 
Shechiua,  or  Glory  of  God,  in  the  Koly  of  Holies,  nor  the  tables  of 
stone  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  nor  the  ancient  Book  of  the  Lavv% 
handed  down  from  tlie  great  lawgiver,  Moses.  The  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy was  no  longer  granted;  the  Urim  and  Thummim  no  longer  shone 
out  mysterious  oracles  from  the  breast  of  the  high  priest,  and  the 
holy  anointing  oil,  that  had  been  handed  down,  as^he  Rabbis  taught, 
from  the  days  of  Aaron,  had  been  lost.  There  could  thus  be  no 
consecration  "of  the  high  priest,  or  his  humbler  brethren,  by  that 
symbol  which  above  all  others  had  been  most  sacred — the  priestly 
anointing.  The  priests  were  now  set  apart  to  their  office  only  by 
solemnly  clothing  them  with  their  official  robes,  though  the  subordi- 
nate acts  of  sacrifice  and  oflfering  were  no  doubt  continued.  The 
rise  of  the  Sj'uagogue,  and  the  supreme  importance  attached  to  the 
study  of  the  Law,  tended  also  to  throw  the  office  of  the  priest  into 
the  background.  In  the  centuries  after  the  Return,  the  Rabbi  be- 
came the  foremost  figure  in  Jewish  history.  Yet  the  pi'iest  was  a 
necessary  appendage  to  the  Temple,  and  even  the  traditions  of  the 
past  lent  his  office  dignity. 

The  services  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  where  alone  sacrifices 
could  be  offered,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  each  course  in  rota- 
tion, for  a  week  of  six  days  and  two  Sabbaths,  and,  hence,  the  mem- 
bers of  each,  whose  ministrations  might  be  required,  had  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  twice  a-year. 

As  the  oftice  was  hereditary,  the  number  of  the  priesthood  had  be- 
come very  great  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  so  that,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  in  addition  to  those  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  came  up 
to  take  their  turn  in  the  Temple  services,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
24,000  settled  in  Jerusalem,  and  half  that  number  in  Jericho.  This, 
however,  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration.  Josephus  is  more  likely  cor- 
rect in  estimating  the  whole  number  at  somewhat  over  20,000.  But 
even  this  was  an  enormous  proportion  of  clergj^  to  the  population  of 
a  country  like  Judea,  as  the  name  was  then  applied, — a  district  of 
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about  100  miles  in  length,  and  sixty  in  breadth,  or  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble of  the  same  number  of  square  miles  as  Yorkshire.  They  must 
have  been  a  more  familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  towns  and  villages,  than  the  seemingly  countless  ecclesiastics  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Spain  or  Italy  at  this  time. 

The  social  position,  as  well  as  official  standing,  of  such  a  large 
order  necessarily  varied  greatly.  First  in  consideration,  after  the 
high  priest,  came  his  acting  deputj',  or  assistant — the  Sarjan — and 
those  who  had  filled  that  office,  and  the  heads  or  presidents  of  the 
twenty-four  courses — collectively,  the  "high  priests,"  or  "chief 
priests,"  of  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament;  and  next,  the  large 
body  of  officiating  priests,  the  counterpart  of  oirr  working  clergy. 
But  there  were,  besides,  large  numl)ers,  like  the  lower  priests  of  Rus- 
sia or  Italy,  uneducated,  who  were  the  object  of  contempt,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  Law,  in  the  Rabbinical  sense.  The  countless  sacri- 
fices and  offerings,  with  the  multiplied  forms  to  be  observed  in  con- 
nection with  them,  which  were  settled  by  the  strictest  rules,  required 
a  knowledge  at  once  minute  and  extensive,  which  could  oul}'  be  at- 
tained hy  assiduous  and  long-continued  labour.  Hence,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  were  many  priests  who  knew  little  beyond  the 
rites  in  which  they  had  to  lake  part.  The  priesthood  was  thus  di- 
vided into  "the  learned" — or  those  who  knew  and  observed  the 
countless  laws  of  ceremonial  cleanness,  and  the  endless  ritual  en- 
forced— and  "common  priests."  There  were  others,  doubtless  in 
large  numbers,  ■\\'hom  some  physical  defect,  or  other  cause,  disquali- 
fied from  public  ministrations,  though  they  retained  a  right  to  their 
share  of  the  offerings. 

The  great  mass  of  the  order  must  have  been  poor  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  which  were  certainly  in  no  way  higher  in  tone  than  those  of 
IMalachi,  when  blind,  and  torn,  and  lame,  and  sick,  beasts  were 
offered  for  sacrifice,  so  that  the  priest  as  well  as  tlie  altar  sirlf ered ; 
and  "the  whole  nation"  withheld  their  tithes  and  offerings.  The 
higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood — rich  and  haughty — contributed  to 
the  degradation  of  their  poorer  brethren,  whom  they  despised,  op- 
pressed, and  plundered.  Nor  Avas  the  general  character  of  the  priest- 
hood unaffected  by  the  corruption  of  the  times;  as  a  class,  they  were 
blind  guides  of  the  blind.  Not  a  few,  however,  in  so  num.erous  a 
body,  must  have  retained  more  or  less  religious  sensibility,  for  v/e 
find  that  many  even  of  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  were 
so  alive  to  the  corruj)tion  of  the  hierarchj^  at  large,  that  they  be- 
lieved on  Christ,  its  great  antagonist,  and  a  large  numl)er  of  priests, 
shortly  after  llis  crucifixion,  openly  joined  His  disciples.  But  the 
evil  was  deep-rooted,  and  widely  spread,  and  the  corruption  and 
demoralization  of  the  order,  especially  in  its  higher  ranks,  grew 
more  and  more  complete.  The  high  society  of  Jerusalem  was  mainly 
comprised  in  a  circle  of  governing  priestly  families,  and  their  exam- 
ple tainted  the  whole  priesthood. 
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The  pride,  the  violence,  irreligion,  and  luxury  of  this  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy  alreadj',  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  pointed  to  the  ex- 
cesses they  erelong  readied.  After  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  in 
tlie  early  childhood  of  our  Lord,  the  government  became  an  aristoc- 
racy— the  high  priests  virtually  ruling  the  nation — imder  the  Ro- 
mans. Under  Herod  and  his  son,  they  had  been  mere  puppets,  ele- 
vated to  their  dignity,  for  their  proved  subserviency  to  their  royal 
masters.  Under  Agrippa  II.,  ladies  bought  the  high  priesthood  for 
their  husbands  for  so  much  money.  Martha,  daughter  of  Boethus, 
one  of  these  simoniacs,  when  she  went  to  see  her  husband,  spread 
carpets  from  her  door  to  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  high  priests 
themselves  were  ashamed  of  their  most  sacred  fimctions.  The  hav- 
ing to  preside  over  the  sacrifices  was  thought  by  some  so  repulsive 
and  degrading,  that  they  wore  silk  gloves  when  officiating,  to  keep 
their  hands  from  touching  the  victims.  Given  to  gluttony — the  .spe- 
cial vice  of  their  Roman  masters — they  also,  like  them,  abandoned 
themselves  to  luxury,  and  oppressed  the  poor,  to  obtain  the  means 
for  indulgence.  Thoroughly  heathen  in  feeling,  they  courted  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  who  repaid  them  by  rich  places  for  their  sons, 
and  they  openly  robbed  and  oppressed  the  poor  priests  supported  by 
the  people,  going  the  length  of  violence  in  doing  so.  Joseplius  tells  us 
that  they  even  sent  their  servants  to  the  threshing-floors,  and  took 
away  by  force  the  tithes  that  belonged  to  the  priests,  beating  those 
who  resisted,  and  thai  thus  not  a  few  poorer  priests  died  from 
want. 

Yet  the  office  of  the  priest,  in  itself,  was  the  highest  in  Jewish 
society,  and  the  whole  order  formed  a  national  aristocracy,  however 
poor  and  degraded  many  of  its  members  might  be.  Every  priest  was 
the  lineal  descendant  of  a  priestly  ancestry  running  back  to  Aaron, 
and  as  the  wives  of  the  order  were  generally  chosen  from  within  its 
families,  this  lofty  pedigree  in  many  cases  marked  both  parents. 

The  law  fixed  no  certain  age  at  which  the  young  priest  should 
enter  on  his  office,  though  the  Rabbis  maintain  that  he  needed  to  be 
at  least  twenty,  since  David  had  appointed  that  age  for  the  Levites. 
As  in  corrupt  ages  of  the  Church,  however,  this  wholesome  rule  was 
not  always  observed,  for  Joseplius  tells  us  that  Herod  made  Aristo- 
bulus  high  priest  when  he  was  seventeen,  and  we  read  of  common 
priests  whose  beards  were  only  beginning  to  grow. 

The  special  consecration  of  the  young  priest  began  while  he  was 
yet  only  a  lad.  As  soon  as  the  down  appeared  on  his  cheek  he  had 
to  appear  before  the  council  of  the  Temple,  that  his  genealogy  might 
be  inspected.  If  it  proved  faulty,  he  left  the  Temple  clad  in  black, 
and  had  to  seek  another  calling:  if  it  satisfied  the  council,  a  further 
ordeal  awaited  him.  There  were  140  bodily  defects,  any  one  of  which 
would  incapacitate  him  from  sacred  duties,  and  he  was  now  carefully 
in.spected  to  discover  if  he  were  free  from  them.  If  he  had  no  blem- 
ish of  any  kind,  the  white  tunic  of  a  priest  was  given  him,  and  he 
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■began  his  official  life  in  its  humbler  duties,  as  a  training  for  higher 
responsibilities  in  after  years. 

Ordination,  or  rather  the  formal  consecration,  followed,  when  the 
priest  attained  the  legal  age.  For  this,  mAich  more  was  necessary,  iu 
theory,  than  freedom  from  bodily  blemish.  The  candidate  must  be 
of  blameless  character,  though,  iu  such  au  age,  this,  no  doubt,  was 
little  considered. 

The  ceremouj',  as  originallj'  prescribed,  was  imposing.  The  neo- 
phyte was  first  washed  before  the  sanctuary,  as  a  typical  cleansing, 
and  then  clothed  in  his  robe.  His  head  was  next  anointed  with  holy 
oil,  and  then  his  priestly  turban  was  put  on  him.  A  young  ox  was 
now  slain  as  a  sin-offering,  the  priest  putting  his  hands  upon  its  head; 
then  a  ram  followed,  as  a  whole  burnt  offeriug,  and  after  that,  a  second 
ram  as  an  offering  of  consecration,  and  this  was  the  crowning  featiu'e 
in  the  rite.  Some  of  the  warm  blood  of  the  victim  was  put  on  the 
right  ear,  the  right  thumb,  and  the  right  great  toe  of  the  candidate, 
to  show  his  complete  consecration  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He  v/as 
then  sprinkled  witli  tlie  blood  flowing  from  the  altar,  and  with  the 
holy  oil,  as  if  to  convey  to  hira  their  purifying  virtues,  and  transform 
him  into  another  man.  This  sprinkling  was  the  sign  of  completed 
consecration;  he  was  now  a  priest.  The  pieces  of  the  ram  for  the 
altar,  with  the  meat-offering  that  accompanied  them,  were  put  into 
his  hands,  to  show  that  he  could,  henceforth,  himself  prepare  what  was 
needed  for  the  altar  services.  Having  laid  them  on  the  altar,  other 
ceremonies  followed.  The  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  usually  given  to  the 
priest  were  consumed  as  a  special  sin-offering,  and  with  their  burn- 
ing on  the  altar  tlie  installation  into  office  ended.  The  first  day,  how- 
ever, did  not  close  the  ceremonies.  The  same  sacrifices  offered  oa  tliis 
daj' were  rccpiired  to  be  repeated  on  each  of  the  seven  days  follov.iug, 
that  the  solemnity  of  the  act  might  be  felt  by  all.  It  had  been  thus 
in  the  early  and  glorious  days  of  the  priesthood,  but  how  many  of 
these  ceremonies  were  observed  under  the  second  Temple  is  not  known. 

The  official  dress  of  a  priest,  like  that  of  the  priests  of  ancient 
Egypt,  was  of  wliite  linen.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  kind  of  turban  in 
his  ministrations,  reverence  demanding  that  he  should  not  enter  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  uncovered,  and  for  the  .same  reason  his  feet  were 
left  bare,  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  in  the  near  vision  of  the 
Almightj',  being  lioly.  The  full  official  dress  was  worn  only  in  the 
Temple,  and  was  kept  there  by  a  special  guardian,  when  the  minis- 
trations ended  for  the  time.  In  private  life  a  simpler  dress  was 
worn,  but  whether  in  his  service  at  the  Temple  or  at  his  house,  he 
was  still  a  priest,  even  to  the  eye.  The  richly  ornamented  dress  of  the 
high  priest — the  "golden  vestment"  as  it  was  called  by  the  Rabbis — 
was,  of  course,  much  more  costly  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and  passed 
down  from  one  liigh  priest  to  another.  It  marks  the  character  of  the 
times  that,  under  the  Romans,  it  was  kept  in  their  hands,  and  only 
given  out  to  the  high  priest,  for  use,  v.iien  needed. 
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The  duties  of  the  priests  were  niiiny  and  vnrious.  It  was  their 
awful  and  peculiar  honour  to  "  come  near  the  Lord."  None  but  they 
could  minister  before  Him,  in  the  Holy  Place  where  He  manifested 
His  presence:  none  others  could  "come  nigh  the  vessels  of  th'a" 
sanctuary  or  the  altar."  It  was  death  for  anyone  not  a  priest  to 
usurp  these  sacred  prerogatives.  They  offered  the  morning  and  even- 
ing incense ;  trimmed  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick,  and  filled 
them  with  oil;  set  out  the  shewbread  weekly;  kept  up  the  fire  on  tiie 
great  altar  in  front  of  the  Temple;  removed  the  ashes  of  the  sacritices; 
took  part  in  the  slaving  and  cutting  up  of  victims,  and  especially  iu 
the  sprinkling  of  their  blood;  and  laid  the  offerings  of  all  kinds  on 
the  alti'r.  They  also  announced  the  new  moons,  which  were  sacred 
days,  like  the  SlibbatUs,  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets.  But  this  was  a 
small  part  of  their  duties.  They  had  to  examine  all  cases  of  cere- 
monial uncleanness,  especially  leprosy,  clearing  those  who  were  pure, 
and  pronouncing  others  imcleau;  to  estimate,  for  commutation,  the 
value  of  the  countless  olTerings  vowed  to  the  Temple*  and  to  watch 
the  interior  of  the  Temple  by  night.  They  w'ere  required,  moreover, 
to  instruct  the  people  in  tiie  niceties  of  the  Law,  and  to  give  decisions 
on  many  points  reserved,  among  us,  to  magistrates.  The  priests,  in 
fact,  were,  within  certain  limits,  the  judges  and  magistrates  of  tht; 
land,  though  the  Sanhedrim,  which  w^as  the  supreme  court  in  later 
Jewish  history,  was  composed  of  chief  priests,  laymen,  and  scribes,  or 
Rabbis,  in  apparently  equal  numbers. 

It  was  necessary  that  an  officiating  priest  should  be  in  every  point 
Vcremonially  "  clean"  during  his  period  of  duty,  for  a  priest  who  was 
not  "clean"  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  A  wise  law  prohibited  his 
tasting  wine  or  strong  drink  during  the  term  of  liis  service.  The 
demonstrations  of  grief  common  to  the  nation  were  unlawful  iu  him; 
he  must  not  rend  his  garments,  or  cut  himself,  or  shave  his  beard  or 
head,  whatever  befell"  him  or  his.  Contact  with  the  dead  was  to  be 
carefully  shunned  as  a  defilement. 

The  same  ideal  purity,  as  of  one  holy  to  the  Lord,  marked  the 
laws  of  the  priesfs  marriage,  for  he  could  only  marry  a  virgin,  or  a 
widow  who  had  not  been  divorced,  and  .she  must  be  a  pure  Lsraelite, 
lawfully  born.  The  daughters  of  priests  were  held  in  special  honom*, 
and  marriage  of  priests  with  tlieni  was  iu  high  favour.  A  priest,  says 
Josephus,  must  marry  a  wife  of  his  own  nation,  without  having  any 
regard  to  money,  or  other  dignities;  but  he  is  to  make  a  scrutiny,  and 
take  his  wife's  genealogy  from  the  ancient  records,  and  procure  many 
witnesses  to  it,  just  as  his  own  had  been  carefully  tested  before  hi'3 
consecration.  An  order  thus  guarded  by  countless  special  laws  must 
have  been  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  as  the  almost  simi- 
larly exclusive  Brahmins  of  India.  Josephus  could  make  no  boast  of 
which  he  felt  so  proud  as  that  he  belonged  to  such  a  sacerdotal  no- 
bility. 

Thirteen   towns,    mostly    near    Jerusalem,    and    thus    affording 
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easy  access  to  it,  when  their  duties  called  them  to  the  Temple,  -vere 
assigned  to  tlie  priests.  During  their  term  of  service  thej'  lived  in 
rooms  in  the  Temple  buildings,  but  they  came  there  alone,  leaving 
their  households  behind  then\ 

For  the  support  of  the  order,  provision  had  lieen  made  from  the 
earliest  times,  by  assigning  them  part  of  the  various  tithes  paid  by 
the  people ;  fees  for  the  redemption  of  the  first-born  of  man  or  beast, 
and  in  commutation  of  vows,  and  what  may  be  called  the  perciuisites 
of  their  office — the  shewbread,  heave-offerings,  parts  of  the  sacrifices, 
the  first-fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind.  Ofliciating  priests  were  thus  secured  in  moclerate  comfort, 
if  they  received  a  fair  proportion  of  their  dues,  and  the  whole  order 
Lad,  besides,  the  great  advantage  of  freedom  from  any  tax,  and  from 
military  service. 

Among  the  members  of  this  sacred  caste  ministering  in  the  Temple, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  sixth  year  before  that  with  which  the  Christian 
era,  as  commonly  reckoned,  commences,  was  one  who  had  come  up, 
apparently,  from  Hebron.  He  was  now  an  elderly  man,  and  had  left 
behind  him,  at  home,  a  childless  wife — Elisabeth  by  name — like  him- 
self, advanced  in  years.  The  two  were  in  the  fullest  sense  "Israelites 
indeed:"  their  family  records  had  established  their  common  descent 
from  Aaron,  and  their  lives  proved  their  lofty  realization  of  the 
national  faith,  for  "theyAvere,  both,  righteous  before  God,  walking 
in  all  the  commaudmeuts  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless." 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  satisfaction  and  inward  peace  of 
innocent  and  godly  lives,  in  spite  of  the  natural  pride  they,  doubtless, 
felt  in  the  consideration  t!iat  must  have  been  shown  them,  as  born  of 
a  priestly  ancestry,  stretching  back  through  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  though  they  must  have  had  round  them  the  comforts  of  a  mode:;t 
compctencj',  there  was  a  secret  giicf  in  the  heart  of  both.  Elisabeth 
had  no  chill,  and  what  this  meant  to  a  Hebrew  wife  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  fancy.  Rachel's  words,  "Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die,"  were 
t!ic  burden  of  every  childless  woman's  heart  in  Israel.  The  birth  of 
a  child  was  the  removal  of  a  reproach.  Hannah's  praj'er  for  a  son 
w'as  that  of  all  Jewish  wives  in  the  same  position.  To  have  no  chili 
was  regarded  as  a  heavy  punishment  from  the  hand  of  God.  How 
bitter  the  thought  th.at  his  name  should  perish  was  for  a  Jew  to  bear, 
was  seen  in  the  law  which  required  that  a  childless  Avidow  should  be, 
fcrthv>ith,  married  by  a  dead  husband's  brother,  that  children  might 
be  raised  up  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  childless  man,  by  being 
accounted  his.  ^Xor  was  it  enough  that  one  brother  of  a  number 
acted  thus:  in  the  imaginary  instance  given  by  the  Sadducees  to  our 
Lord,  seven  brothers,  in  succession,  took  a  dead  brother's  wife,  for 
this  object.  The  IMrth  of  a  child  was  therefore  a  special  blessing, 
as  a  secu.rity  that  the  name  of  his  father  "  should  not  be  cut  oft  from 
among  his  brethren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place,"  and  that  it; 
6hould  not  be  "put  out  of  Israel."    Ancient  nations,  generally,  seem 
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to  have  had  this  feeling:,  and  it  is  still  so  strong  among  Orientals,  that 
after  the  birth  of  a  lirst-born  son,  a  father  and  a  mother  are  no  longer 
known  by  their  own  names,  hut  as  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
child.  There  was,  besides  a  higher  thought  of  possible  relations, 
however  distant,  to  the  great  expected  Messiah,  by  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren; but  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  had  reason  enough  to  sorrow  at 
their  childless  home,  even  on  the  humbler  ground  of  natural  senti- 
ments. They  had  grieved  over  their  misfortune,  and  had  made  it  the 
burden  of  many  pr<»yers,  but  years  passed,  and  they  had  both  grown 
elderly,  and  yet  no  child  had  been  vouchsafed  them. 

The  autumn  service  of  the  course  of  Abia  had  taken  Zacharias  to 
Jerusalem,  and  his  week  of  Temjjle  duty  was  passing.  As  a  minis- 
tering priest  he  had  a  chamber  in  the  cloisters  that  ran  along  the  sides 
of  the  outer  Temple  court.  His  ofBce  took  him  day  by  day,  in  his 
white  ofhcial  robes,  to  the  fourth  and  inmost  space,  immediately 
beside  the  sanctuary  itself,  a  part  mto  which  none  could  enter  but 
priests  wearing  their  sacred  garments.  This  court  rose  above  three 
other  spaces,  each,  in  succession,  lower — the  court  of  the  men,  that 
of  the  women,  and  that  of  foreigners  who  had  become  Jews — each, 
separated  from  the  other  by  marble  walls  or  balustrades,  and  ap- 
proached onlj-  by  great  gates,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  their 
magnificence.  Over  all,  in  the  central  space,  stood  the  sanctuary, 
springing  from  a  level  fifteen  steps  higher  than  the  court  of  the  Israel- 
ites, next,  below  it,  and  thus  visible  from  all  parts,  as  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  whole  terraced  structure.  It  was  built  of  blocks  of  fine 
Avhite  marble,  each  about  37  feet  in  length,  12  in  height,  and  18  in 
breadth,  the  courses  which  formed  the  foundations,  measuring,  in 
some  cases,  the  still  huger  size  of  70  feet  in  length,  9  in  width,  and  8  in 
height.  The  whole  area  enclosed  within  the  Temple  bounds  formed  a 
square  of  600  or  900  feet,  and  over  the  highest  level  of  this  rose  the 
gilded  Avails  of  the  sanctuary,  a  building,  perhaps,  about  150  feet  long 
by  90  broad,  with  two  wings  or  shoulders  of  80  feet  each,  on  a  line 
with  the  facade,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  roof  glittering  with  gilded 
spikes,  to  prevent  pollution  from  above  by  unclean  birds  alighting 
on  it. 

When  it  is  rcmiembered  that  the  natural  surface  of  the  hill  on 
which  these  amazing  structures  were  built  w^as  altogether  too  con- 
tracted and  steep  to  supply  the  level  space  needed,  the  grandeur  of 
the  architecture  as  a  whole  Avill  be  even  more  apparent.  The  plateau 
of  the  successive  courts  was  only  secured  by  building  up  a  wall  from 
the  valley  beneath,  to  the  height  required,  and  this,  on  the  south  .side, 
required  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  almost 
equal  in  height  to  the  tallest  of  our  church  spires,  while,  on  the  top 
of  an  erection  so  unequalled,  rose  the  magnificent  Royal  Porch,  a 
building  longer  and  higher  than  York  Cathedral.  No  wonder  Jose- 
phus  calls  such  a  wall  "the  most  prodigious  work  ever  heard  of," 
nor  that  its  surpassing  magnificence,  in  these  years,  when  its  dazzling 
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■whiteness  shone  fresh  from  tlie  mason's  hand:-;,  should  have  gone 
abroad  to  all  countries. 

The  sanctuary  itself  was  divided  into  two  imequal  parts — the  Holy 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Before  the  porch  stood  tlie  great  altar  for 
l)urnt  offerings,  with  rows  of  rings, — to  which  the  beasts  for  sacrifice 
were  tied, — sunk  in  the  pavement,  near, — while  a  line  of  cedar  beams, 
resting  on  eight  low  pillars,  gave  the  priests  the  means  of  hanging  up 
the  slaughtered  victims,  to  dress  them  for  the  altar.  The  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  inmost  division  of  the  sauctuarj-,  was  left  an  avdul  soli- 
tude throughout  the  year,  except  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  on 
Avhich  the  high  priest  entered  it  alone.  In  the  Temple  standing  in 
Christ's  day  it  was  entirely  empty,  unless,  indeed,  the  tradition  of 
tlie  jMischna  be  correct,  that  a  stone  stood  in  it,  instead  of  the  long- 
lost  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  a  spot  on  which  the  high  priest  could  rest 
liis  censer.  Great  gates,  plated  with  gold,  shut  in  this  awful  chamber, 
and  a  thick  veil  of  Babylonian  tapestry,  in  which  blue  and  scarlet 
and  iHu-ple  were  woven  into  a  fabric  of  matchless  beauty  and  enor- 
mous value — the  veil  that  was  afterwards  rent  in  twain  at  the  time  of 
ihe  crucitixion — hung  before  it,  dividing  it  from  the  Holy  Place,  and 
shutting  out  all  light  from  its  mysterious  depths. 

The  entrance  to  the  Holy  Place  was  by  two  doors,  of  vast  height 
and  breadth,  covered  witli^  plates  of  gold,  as  was  the  whole  front  on 
each  side  of  them,  over  a  breadth  of  thirty  feet,  and  a  height  of  fully 
a  hundred  and  thirty.  The  upper  part,  over  the  gates,  which  remained 
always  open,  v\'as  covered  by  an  ornamentation  of  great  golden  vines, 
from' which  hung  clusters  of' grapes  the  length  of  a  man's  stature.  No 
wonder  Josephus  adds  that  such  a  front  wanted  nothing  that  could 
give  an  idea  of  splendour,  since  the  plates  of  gold,  of  great  weight,  as 
he  adds,  reflected  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  with  a  dazzling  bright- 
ness, from  which  the  eves  turned  away  overpowered.  When  the 
gates  of  the  Holv  Place  Avere  opened,  all  was  seen  as  far  as  the  inner 
veil,  and  all  glittered  with  a  surface  of  beaten  gold. 

In  the  Holy  Place  stood  only  three  things:  the  golden  candlestick 
with  its  seven  lamps,  in  allusion  to  the  seven  planets;  the  table  of 
sbevv'bread;  and,  between  them,  the  altar  of  incense.  In  the  enti-ance, 
which  was  merely  the  open  fore-half  of  the  sanctuaiy,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  front,  Avas  coA'ered  Avith  plates  of  gold,  stood  tAvo  tables, 
one  of  marble,  the  other  of  gold,  on  Avhicli  the  priests,  at  then-  entering 
or  coming  out  of  the  Holy  Place,  laid  the  old  .shewbread  and  the  ncAV. 
Before  tlie  entrance,  in  tlie  court  of  the  priests,  stood  the  great  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  of  unhewn  stone,  AAiiich  no  tool  had  touched,  and  the 
brazen  laver,  in  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  before 
bcficinning  their  ministrations. 

"In  the  morning,"  says  Joseplius,  "at  the  opening  of  the  inner 
temple,"  that  is,  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  "those  aa-Iio  are  to  officiate, 
receiA^e'  the  sacrifices,  as  they  do  ag-ain  at  noon.  It  is  not  lawful  to 
carry  any  vessel  into  the  holy  house.   When  the  days  are  over  iu  which 
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a  course  of  priests  officiates,  otlier  priests  succeed  in  tlie  performancG 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  assemble  together  at  mid-day  and  receive  the  lieys 
of  tlie  Temple,  and  the  vessels."  Among  the  various  priestly  duties 
none  was  of  such  esteem  as  the  oftering  of  incensq.  The  heat  of  eastern 
and  southern  countries,  by  its  unpleasant  physical  effects,  doubtless 
first  led  to  the  practice  of  burning  odorous  substances,  though  iu.xury 
and  mere  indulgence  soon  adopted  it.  Ultimately,  not  only  chambers, 
clothes,  and  furniture  were  thus  perfumed,  but  the  beards  and  whole 
persons  of  guests,  in  great. houses,  at  their  coming  and  leaving.  Burn- 
ing censers  were  waved  before  princes,  and  altars,  on  which  incense 
was  burned,  were  raised  before  them  in  the  streets,  when  they  entered 
towns  or  cities.  Thus  esteemed  a  mark  of  the  highest  honour,  the 
custom  vras  early  transferred  to  religious  v^'orship,  in  the  belief  that 
the  deity  delighted  in  the  odours  thus  offered.  Hence  it  became  a  part 
of  the  recognized  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  Mosaic  law  requiring  in- 
cense to  be  burnt  on  the  altar  with  many  offerings.  A  daily  incense 
offering  morning  and  evening,  on  a  special  altar,  in  the  Holy  Place, 
at  the  times  of  trimming  and  kindling  the  sacred  lamps,  was  also  or- 
dained, and  another  yearly,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by  the  high  priest, 
on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  daily  incense  offering  required  the  ministration  of  two  priests.one 
of  whom  bore  the  incense  in  a  special  vessel ;  the  other,  glowing  embers 
in  a  golden  fire-pan,  from  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Holy  Place,  and  these  he  spread  on  an  altar  within.  The  first  priest 
then  sprinkled  the  incense  on  the  burning  coals,  an  office  held  so  hon- 
ourable that  no  one  was  allowed  to  perform  it  twice,  since  it  brought  the 
offering  priest  nearer  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  than 
any  other  priestly  act,  and  carried  with  it  the  richest  blessing  from  on 
high,  which  all  ought  to  have  a  chance  of  thus  obtaining.  Like  tha 
rest  of  the  sacred  functions,  it  was  determined  daily  by  lot. 

During  the  burning  of  the  incense,  each  morning  and  night,  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  different  courts  remained  in  silent  prayer,  their  faces 
towards  the  holy  spot  where  the  sj-mbol  of  their  devotions  was  ascend- 
ing in  fragrant  clouds  towards  heaven:  their  fondest  hope  being  that 
their  pra}'x?r  might  rise  up,  odorous  and  v/ell-pleasing  like  it,  towards 
Jehovah."  Whtle  the  priests  entered,  morning  and  evening,  into  the 
Holy  Place,  with  its  seven  lamps  burning  night  and  day  for  ever,  the 
memento  of  the  awful  presence  in  the  pillar  of  fire  that  had  guarded 
them  of  old,  and  its  table  of  "continual  bread"  of  the  presence — a  male 
lamb,  v.ith  the  due  fruit  and  drink-offering  connected  with  such  a  sac- 
rifice, was  read}'  to  be  offered  on  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering  out- 
side. The  atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  clouds  of  incense,  the  outward 
symbol  of  the  prayers  of  the  people,  were  thus  indissolubly  associated, 
and  so  holy  were  they  in  all  eyes,  that  the  hours  sacred  to  them  were 
known  as  those  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice.  They  served, 
still  further,  to  set  a  time,  throughout  the  Jewish  world,  for  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers  of  all  Israel,  aud  thus,  when  the  priest  stood 
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by  the  incense  altar,  and  the  flame  of  the  burnt  offcrina;,  outside,  as- 
cended, the  prayers  offered  in  the  Temple  courts  were  repeated  all 
over  the  land,  and  even  in  every  region,  however  distant,  to  which  a 
godly  Jew  had  wandered. 

On  the  day  when  onv  narrative  opens,  the  lot  for  the  daily  incense 
offering  had  fallen  on  Zacharias.  In  his  white  sacerdotal  robes,  with 
covered  head  and  naked  feet,  at  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  which  an- 
nounced that  the  morning  or  evening  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  laid  on 
the  great  altar,  he  entered  the  Holy  Place,  that  the  clouds  of  the  in- 
cense, which  symbolized  Israel's  prayers,  might  herald  the  waj'  for  the 
smoke  of  the  victim  presently  to  be  burned  in  their  stead.  In  a  place 
so  sacred,  separated  only  bj^  a  veil  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  awful 
presence  chamber  of  the  Almighty — a  place  where  God  had  already 
shown  that  He  was  near,  by  human  words  to  the  officiating  priest — at 
a  moment  so  solemn,  when  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  enjo}'  an  awful 
honour  which  most  of  his  brethren  could  not  expect  to  obtain,  and 
which  could  never  be  repeated,  he  must  have  been  well-nigh  over- 
powered with  emotion.  At  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  all  the  priests  and 
Levites  took  their  stations  through  the  Temple  coui-ts,  and  he  and  his 
helper  began  their  ministrations. 

And  now  the  coals  are  laid  on  the  altar,  the  helping  priest  retires, 
and  Zacharias  is  left  alone  with  the  mysterious,  ever-burning,  lamps, 
and  the  glow  of  the  altar  which  was  believed  to  have  been  kindled,  at 
first,  from  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the  desert,  and  to  have  been  kept  un- 
quenched,  by  miracle,  since  then.  He  pours  the  incense  on  the  flames, 
and  its  fragrance  rises  in  clouds,  which  are  the  symbol  of  the  prayere 
of  Israel,  now  rising  over  idl  the  earth.  As  the  intercessor  foi"  his 
people,  for  the  time,  he,  too.  joins  his  supplication.s. 

We  need  not  question  what  the  burden  of  that  prayer  must  have 
been,  with  one,  who,  like  him,  "waited  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel," 
and  "looked  for  Redemption."  It  was,  doubtless,  that  the  sins  of  the 
nation,  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  his  household,  m^ght  be  forgiven; 
that  Jehovah  would  accept  the  atonement  of  the  lamb  presently  to  burn 
on  the  great  altar  in  their  stead;  and  that  the  long-expected  Hope 
of  Israel,  the  Messiah  foretold  by  prophets,  might  soon  appear. 

While  he  prays,  there  stands  a  mysterious  Presence  before  him,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  altar,  the  side  of  good  omen,  as  the  angels,  after- 
wards, appeared  at  the  right  side,  in  the  Holy  Sepidclire,  and  as 
Christ  Avas  seen,  by  the  Martyr  Stephen,  standing  on  the  Right  Hand 
of  God.  No  wonder  he  was  alarmed  at  such  a  sight,  in  such  a  place. 
Fear  of  the  supernatural  is  instinctive.  In  the  history  of  his  own 
nation,  which  Zachaiias,  like  every  Jew,  knew  so  well,  Jacob  had 
held  it  a  wonder  that  he  had,  as  he  believed,  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  that  his  life  was  preserved;  Jehovah  Himself  had  hidden  Moses 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  he  might  see  the  divine  glory  only  after  it 
had  passed  by,  "For  no  man,"  He  had  said,  "siiall  see  me  and  live." 
The  stout-hearted  Gideon  had  trembled  at  the  sight  of  an  angel j 
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Manoali  had  expected  to  die  after  a  similar  vision;  and  when  Daniel 
saw  tiie  verj' angel  now  before  Zacharias  "  there  remained  no  strength 
in  him." 

But  Gabriel  had  come  on  a  mission  befitting  the  world  from  which 
he  had  been  sent.  The  hour  had  arrived  when  the  prayer  which 
Zacharias,  and  those  like  him,  had  so  long  raised,  should'be  heard. 
The  Messiah  was  about  to  be  revealed,  and  the  faithful  priest  who 
had  so  longed  for  His  appearing  Avould  be  honoured  by  a  relationship 
to  Him.  He  had  for  many  a  year  desired  a  son:  not  only  would  his 
wish  be  g'ranted,  at  last,  but  the  son  to  be  l)orn  would  be  the  prophet, 
long  announced,  to  go  before  the  Expected  One,  to  prepare  His  way. 
He  needs  not  fear:  he  who  speaks  is  Gabriel,  the  archangel,  wlio 
stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  as  one  who  thus  alwaj'S  beholds 
the  face  of  the  Great  Fatlier  in  lieaven,  lie  has  a  tender  love  to  His 
children  on  earth.  Had  Zacharias  thought  how  the  skies  rejoice  at  a 
sinner's  repenting;  how  the  angels  are  alwaj's  near  us  wlien  we  pray; 
how  they  bear  our  prayers  into  the  presence  of  God ;  and  how,  at  last, 
they  guide  the  souls  of  the  just  to  everlasting  joy;  he  would  have  re- 
joiced even  while  he  trembled. 

But  the  heart  is  slow  to  receive  the  access  of  any  sudden  joy,  and 
to  lay  aside  disappointment.  The  thought  rises  in  the  heart  of  Zacha- 
rias that  the  glad  tidings  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  may  well  be  true- 
but,  as  to  the  son  promised  his  wife,  stricken  in  years  as  she  now  is, 
can  it  be  possible?  A  sudden  dumliness,  imposed  at  the  angel's  word, 
at  once  rebukes  his  doubt,  and  confirms  his  faith. 

Meanwliile,  the  multitude  without  wondered  at  the  delay  in  his  re- 
appearance, to  bless  and  dismiss  them.  The  priest's  coming  out  of 
the  san'tuary  was  the  signal  for  the  lamb  being  laid  on  the  altar,  and 
was  a  moment  of  passing  interest  in  Jewish  worship.  A  passage  in 
that  noi)le  relic  of  pre-Cliristian  Jewish  literature,  Ecclesiasticus,  re- 
specting the  great  patriot  high  priest,  Simon  the  Just,  brings  a  similar 
scene,  though  on  a  far  grander  scale,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement, 
vividly  before  us.  The  crowds  now  around  marked  some  other  than 
a  common  day,  and  we  need  only  tone  down  the  picture  to  suit  it  to 
the  present  case ;  for  Zacharias,  as  a  faithful  priest,  engaged  on  such 
{I  service,  was,  for  the  time,  an  object  of  almost  sacred  reverence. 

''H^w  glgrjous  was  he,"  says  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "before  the  mul- 
titude of  the  people,  \n  hjs  coming  forth  from  within  the  veil!  He 
Avas  as  the  morning  star  in  tljo  niidst  of  a  cloud,  and  as  the  moon 
when  its  days  are  full ;  as  the  sun  shju jng  upon  the  temple  of  the 
Most  High,  and  as  the  rainbow  that  glilteis  qu  the  bright  clouds,  and 
as  the  flower  of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year-  as  lilies  by  the  rivers 
of  waters,  and  as  the  branches  of  the  frankincense  tree  in  the  time  of 
summer.     .     ,     . 

"When  he  put  on  the  robes  of  state,  and  was  arrayed  in  all  his  orna- 
ments, when  lie  went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he  adorned  the  forecourt 
of  the  Sanctuary.     But  when  he  received  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice 
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from  the  lianas  of  the  priests,  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  a 
crown  of  brethren  round  him.  then  T\as  he  like  the  youno-  cedar  on 
Lebanon,  and  they  Avcre  round  liim  like  palm-trees,  and  all  the  sons 
of  Aaron  Avere  in  their  splendid  robes,  and  the  gifts  for  the  Lord  in 
their  hands,  from  the  "whole  congregation  of  Israel.  And,  when  he 
had  finished  the  rervice  at  the  altars,  that  he  might  do  honour  to  the 
olfering  of  tlie  Slost  High,  Almighty,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
oyer  the  sacriflcc,  and  poured  out  the  blood  of  grapes;  he  poured  it 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  as  a  sweet-smelling  sayour  unto  the  ]\Iost 
High,  the  King  of  all.  Then  slioutcd  the  sons  of  Aaron;  with  tha 
silyer  trumpets  of  wondrous  workmanship  did  they  sound,  and  made 
a  great  noise  to  be  heard,  for  a  remembrance  before  the  Most  High. 
Then  all  the  people,  together,  hasted,  and  fell  down  to  the  earth, 
upon  their  faces,  to  worship  God,  the  Lord  Almighty,  the  Most  High. 
The  singers  also  sang  praises  with  their  yoices;  with  great  yarietj'  of 
sounds  was  there  made  sweet  melody.  And  the  people  besought  the 
Lord,  the  Most  High,  Ia^  prayer  before  Him  tliat  is  merciful,  till  the 
glorious  exalting  of  the  Lord  was  ended,  and  His  worship  was  finished. 

"Then  he  came  down,  and  lifted  up  r.is  hands  oyer  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  giyc  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
with  his  lips,  and  to  glorify  His  name.  And  they  bowed  themselyes 
down  to  worship  the  second  time,  that  they  might  rcceiye  a  blessing 
from  the  Most  High." 

Fear  lest  any  calamity  might  haye  liefallen  Zacharias  added  to  the 
rising  excitem.ent.  He  might  haye  been  ceremonially  unclean,  and 
the  diyine  anger  at  the  Holy  Place  being  thus  polhitcd,  might  haye 
struck  him  down.  The  offering  priest  neyer  remained  longer  than 
was  necessary  in  so  august  a  Presence.  His  appearance,  at  last,  how- 
eyer,  explained  all.  They  could  receiye  no  blessing  that  day,  and 
Zacharias  could  no  longer  minister  in  his  course,  for  he  \^as  speech- 
less; all  he  could  do  was  to  tell  them  by  signs  what  had  happened. 
Had  they  known  it,  his  silence  for  the  time  was  but  the  prelude  to 
the  lasting  silence  of  the  Law,  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  now  that 
Christ  was  about  to  come. 

Haying  now  no  more  to  detain  him  at  Jerusalem,  Zacharias  returned 
home,  we  presume,  to  Hebron.  His  journey,  if  it  was  in  October,  as 
seems  likely,  would  lead  him  through  the  checrfid  scenes  of  the  grape 
haryest — a  great  eyent,  eyen  yet,  in  the  Hebi'on  district.  Had  it  been 
in  April,  at  the  spring  seryice,  the  .stony  hills,  and  deep  red  or  yellow 
soil  of  the  valleys  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  would  have  been  ablaze 
with  bright  colours;  shrubs,  grass,  gay  weeds,  and  wild-fioAvers,  oyer 
all  the  uplands,  and  thickets,  of  yaried  blossom,  sprinkled  with  sheets 
of  Avhite  briar  roses,  in  the  hollows;  the  beautiful  cyclamen  peeping 
'  from  imder  the  gnarled  roofs  of  great  trees,  and  from  amidst  the 
roadside  stones.  Towns  of  stone  houses,  of  which  the  ruins  still  re- 
main, rose,  fiat-roofed,  from  the  hill-sides,  or  from  their  tops,  in  sight 
of  each  other,  all  the  way.      Fields  wuth  stone  walls,  now  in  the 
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av.tumn,  lay  idle  after  the  harvest,  or  were  bchig  rc-sown?  but  the 
v:neyard^.  which  spread  far  and  wide,  over  valley  and  sloping  height, 
resounded  with  voices,  for  the  houses  were  well-nigh  forsaken  to 
gather  the  ripe  grapes  Somewliere  in  Hebron,  in  its  cradle  of  hills, 
three  thousand  ^eet  above  the  neighbouring  Mediterranean,  lay  the 
liome  of  Zachanas,  and  there,  some  time  in  the  next  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promise  of  the  angel,  Elisabeth  bore  a  sou — the  future 
Baptist;  and  Zachanas  received  back  his  speech,  on  the  glad  day  of 
the  cliild  getting  its  name — the  eighth  after  its  birth, — the  day  of  its 
admission  into  the  congregation  of  Israel  by  cii'cumcisiou. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   ANNOUNCEMENT   TO   MAEY. 

While  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  w^re  rejoicing  at  their  promised 
blessing,  in  their  quiet  home  in  the  south,  there  lived  in  the  village  of 
Nazarjtli  or  Nazara,  over  a  Imndred  miles  to  the  north  of  them,  a 
Jew  of  the  name  of  Joseph,  and  a  simple  maiden  named  Mary,  who 
was  betrothed  to  him  as  his  future  wife.  Tliough  humble  enough  iu 
position — for  he  was  by  tradj  a  carpenter — Joseph  was,  in  reality,  of 
the  noblest  blood  of  his  race,  for  he  could  claim  descent  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  ins  nation,  and  was  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  of 
David  and  Solomon. 

It  needs  not  surprise  us  that  the  repxesentative  of  such  an  illustrious 
ancestry  .should  be  found  in  a  .station  so  obscure.  In  the  book  of 
Judges,  we  find  a  grandson  of  Moses  reduced  to  engage  himself  as 
family  priest,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  for  a  yearly  wage  of  "ten  shekels, 
a  suit  of  apparel,  and  his  victuals. "  At  tlie  present  day,  tlie  green 
turban  wliich  marks  descent  from  Mahomet  is  often  worn  in  the  East 
by  tlie  very  poor,  and  even  by  beggars.  In  our  own  history,  the 
glory  of  the  once  illustrious  Plantagenets  so  completely  waned,  that 
the  direct  representative  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed  the  trade  of  a  cobbler  in  New- 
port, Shropshire,  in  1G37.  Among  the  lineal  descendants  of  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  sixth  .son  of  Edward  I,  and  entitled  to  quarter  the 
royal  arms,  were  a  village  butcher,  and  a  keeper  of  a  turnpike  gate, 
and  among  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, fifth  son  of  Edward  III. ,  was  included  the  late  sexton  of  a  London 
church.  The  vici.ssitudes  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  century  after  cen- 
tury; its  deportation  to  Babylon,  and  long  suspension  of  national  life; 
its  succession  of  high-priestly  rulers,  after  the  return ;  its  transition  to 
the  Asmonean  line,  and,  finally,  the  reign  of  the  Idumean  house  of 
Herod,  with  all  the  storm  and  turmoil  which  marked  so  many  changes, 
liad  left,  to  use  the  figure  of  Isaiah,  only  a  root  in  a  dry  ground,  au 
humble  citizen  of  Nazareth,  as  the  heir  of  its  ancient  royalty. 
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In  the  same  city  lived  a  family,  which,  like  that  of  Joseph,  seems 
to  have  been  long  settled  there.  The  names  of  the  parents  we  do  not 
know,  but  they  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Mary,  v.'as  be- 
trothed to  Joseph.  The  relation  thus  created  was  familiar  to  our  own 
ancestors  as  late  as  the  time  of  Shakespere,  and  Avas  equivalent  to  a 
civil  contract  of  marriage,  to  be  duly  followed  by  the  religious  rite. 
Among  the  Jews  of  Clary's  da}',  it  was  even  m^ore  of  an  actual  en- 
gagement. The  lieirothal  vras  formally  made,  with  rejoicings,  in  the 
house  of  the  bride,  under  a  tent  or  slight  canopy  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  called  the  "maldng  sacred,"  as  the  bride,  thenceforth, 
was  sacred  to  her  husband,  in  the  strictest  sense.  To  make  it  legal, 
the  bridegroom  gave  his  betrothed  a  piece  of  money,  or  the  worth  of 
it,  before  witnesses,  with  the  words,  "Lo,  thou  art  betrothed  unto 
me,"  or  by  a  formal  writing,  in  which  similar  words,  and  the  maiden's 
name,  were  given,  and  this,  in  the  same  way,  was  handed  to  her  before 
witnesses.  Betrothals  were  commonly  arranged  by  the  fathers,  or 
in  case  of  their  being  dead,  by  the  mothers,  or  guardians,  and  the  con- 
sent of  any  brothers  the  maiden  might  have,  was  required.  In  the 
earlier  ages,  verbal  agreements,  sometimes  contirraed  by  oath,  before 
witnesses,  were  most  in  use,  but  after  the  Return,  written  forms  be- 
came the  rule. 

Though  betrothal  was  virtually  marriage,  and  could  only  be  broken 
off  by  a  formal  "  bill  of  divorcement,"  the  betrothed  did  not  at  once 
go  to  her  husband's  house.  To  give  her  time  for  preparation,  and  to 
soften  the  pain  of  parting  from  her  friends,  or,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  let 
them  get  a  longer  benefit  of  her  household  services,  an  interval  elapsed 
before  the  tinal  ceremony;  it  might  be  so  many  weeks,  or  month.s,  or 
even  a  whole  year. 

It  \\'as  now  the  sixth  month  from  the  appearance  of  Gabriel  to 
Zacharias,  and  ]Mary's  time  of  betrothal  was  passing  quickly  away  in 
her  family  home  at'Xazareth.  The  future  Herald  had  been  pointed 
out,  and  now  the  advent  of  tlie  Messiah  Himself  was  to  be  announced, 
as  silently,  and  with  as  little  notice  from  men,  for  Christ,  like  the 
sun,  rose  in  noiseless  stillness. 

A  heart  like  that  of  Mary,  full  of  religious  thoughtfulness  and 
emotion,  must  have  been  doubly  earnest  in  the  daily  devotions  which 
no  Jew  or  Jewess  neglected.  Like  all  her  people,  the  time  of  the 
morning  offering,  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  time  of  the  evening  sac- 
ritice,  would  hnd  her  in  her  private  chamber  in  lowly  praj-er.  At 
some  such  moment,  the  great  event  took  place  of  v.hich  the  narrative 
of  St.  Luke  infonns  us. 

In  the  sixth  month,  we  are  told,  after  the  visit  to  Zacharias,  Gabriel 
was  sent  from  God  to  !Mary,  and  having  entered  her  chamber,  where 
the  presence  of  a  man  nmst  liavc  been  startling  at  any  time,  but  then 
especially, — stood  before  her  with  the  usual  salutation,  to  which  he 
added  the  mysterious  words,  that  she  was  highly  favoured,  and  that 
the  Lord  was  with  her.     Naturally  troubled  by  such  an  interruption 
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and  such  words,  slie  shows  a  chai'acteristic  of  her  calm,  self-collected 
nature  in  being  able  to  think  and  reason,  as  if  undisturbed,  what  the 
salutation  might  mean.  Whatever  fear  she  has,  speedily  passes, 
before  the  soothing  words  of  her  visitor.  He  bids  her  lay  aside  her 
alarm ;  he  has  come  to  tell  her  that  she  has  found  favour,  aljove  all 
other  women,  with  God,  by  being  chosen  as  the  future  mother  of  the 
iong-expected  Messiah,  who  was  to  have  the  name  of  Jksus.  ' '  The 
Holy  Ghost,"  he  says,  "shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore  thy  son  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  God;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  thron.?  of  His 
father  David;  and  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever; 
and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  It  would  have  l)cen  no 
more  than  lunnan  weakness,  if  doubts  liad  risen  at  such  an  announce- 
ment, but  these  he  sets  to  rest,  if  they  were  springing,  by  telling  her 
that  a  miracle,  no  less  wonderful  than  that  which  would  happen  witii 
herself,  had  already  been  wrought  upon  her  relative  Elisabeth.  Mary's 
answer  is  the  ideal  of  dignified  humility,  and  meek  and  reverend  in- 
nocence:— "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it  unto  me  accord- 
ing to  thy  word. "     And  presently  she  was  alone. 

Had  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception  occurred  in  the 
literature  of  a  heathen  nation,  it  would  justly  have  raised  doubts. 
But  in  the  sober  verses  of  the  Gospels,  written  by  Jews,  it  takes  a  far 
different  character.  The  idea  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  Jewish 
mind.  The  Hebrew  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God,  and  of  the  infinite 
elevation  of  the  Divine  Being  above  man,  the  profound  regard  of 
the  Jews  for  the  married  state,  and  their  abhorrence  of  unwedded 
life,  make  it  impossible  to  imagine  how  .such  a  thought  could  ever 
have  risen  among  them.  The  improbability  of  its  being  invented  by 
a  Jew  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that,  though  lofty  thoughts  of  the 
nature  of  the  Messiah  were  not  wanting  in  some  Israelites,  the  almost 
universal  belief  was  that  He  was  to  be  simply  a  man,  who  would 
receive  miraculous  endowments,  on  His  formal  consecration  as 
Messiah. 

What  best  to  do  in  a  position  so  mysterious  may  well  have  troubled 
Mary's  heart.  The  angel  had  told  her  that  her  relative  Elisabeth,  as 
well  as  herself,  had  been  favoured  of  God  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  and  it  is  a  natural  trait,  in  one  whose  strength  of 
mind,  and  calm  decision  of  character,  had  shown  itself  even  in  her 
Visitation,  that  she  now  determined  to  go  to  her  kinswoman  and  con- 
fer with  her,  though  the  distance  between  them  was  over  a  hundred 
miles. 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  Mary  in  her  solitary  journey — for  soli- 
tary she  must  have  been,  with  such  a  secret  in  her  heart,  even  if  she 
travelled  with  a  company?  She  likely  went  on  foot,  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  her  people,  and,  moreover,  she  was  poor.  The  intimation 
made  to  her  was  one  which  she  could  hardly  grasp  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance.    Her  Son  was  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and 
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reign  over  the  jioiise  of  Jacob,  loundiug  a  kingdom  whicli  should  en- 
dure for  ever.  But  this  v.as  only  what  she  had  expected,  as  a  Jewess, 
for,  like  all  her  nation,  she  thought  of  the  3Ic-ssiah  as  a  Jewish  king, 
who  should  restore  the  long-lost  glories  of  her  race,  and  make  Israel 
triumphant  over  all  the  heathen.  She  had  been  told,  as  well,  however, 
that  her  child,  from  its  birth,  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
and  the  Son  of  God.  The  human  mind  is  slow  to  grasp  gi-eat  truths,  and 
needs  to  grow  into  a  comprehension  of  their  meaning:  it  cannot 
receive  them  in  their  fulness  till  it  has  been  educated,  step  by  step,  to 
understand  them.  Long  years  after  this  she  only  partially  realized 
the  import  of  such  words.  In  her  Son's  youth  she  was  perplexed  to 
know  what  was  meant  by  His  answer,  when  He  stayed  behind  in  the 
Temple,  and  years  after  that  she  failed,  once  again,  to  realize  her  true 
relations  to  Him.  Xor  does  she  seem  to  have  risen  to  the  full  sub- 
limity of  her  i^osition,  and  of  His,  while  He  lived,  though  the  death- 
less love  of  a  mother  for  her  child  brought  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  But  in  such  slowness  to  beli(n-e,  and  such  abidingly  imperfect 
conceptions,  she  was  only  on  a  footing  with  those  who  enjo^yed 
habitual  intercom-se  with  Ilim,  hearing  His  words,  and  seeing  His 
miracles,  day  by  day;  for  even  the  disciples  remained,  to  the  end, 
Jewish  peasants,  in  their  ideas  respecting  Him,  thinking  that  He  was 
onlj'  a  political  deliverer  of  the  nation.  Preoccupation  of  the  mind 
bj'  fixed  opinions,  leads  to  a  wrong  reading  of  any  evidence.  We 
imconsciousl}'  distort  facts,  or  invent  them,  to  support  our  favourite 
theories,  and  sec  everything  through  their  medium,  like  the  musician, 
who  held  that  God  worked  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  be- 
cause there  are  seven  notes  in  music :  or  as  in  the  in.stance  fancied  by 
Helvetius,  Avhere  a  loving  couple  had  no  doubt  that  two  objects,  visi- 
ble on  the  disc  of  the  moon,  were  tv,"o  lovers  bending  towards  each 
other,  while  a  clergj-man  liad  as  little,  that  they  were  the  two  steeples 
of  a  cathedral.  Our  conclusions  are  determined  largeh'  by  our  pre- 
dispositions, and  our  prejudices,  or  prejudgments,  in  great  measure 
monopolize  our  faculties.  AVe  are  not  so  much  ignorant  as  perverted. 
We  see  truth  through  a  prism.  We  are  so  entirely  the  creatures  of 
education,  of  the  opinions  of  our  nelghboiu's  and  of  our  family,  and 
of  the  thousand  influences  of  life,  that  the  only  way  we  can  liope  to 
see  truth  in  its  own  white  and  unbroken  light  is,  as  Christ  tells  us,  by 
our  becoming  little  children.  With  Mary  and  the  disciples  this  came 
in  the  end,  but  not  till  then.  The  influence  expressed  In  Seneca's 
apophthegm — Sordet  cognita  Veritas — blinded  their  eyes,  in  part,  while 
our  Lord  was  still  with  them ;  but  He  rose  to  His  divine  grandeur  as 
He  left  them.  In  the  Acts  and  the  EpLstles  the  disciples  breathe  a  far 
loftier  spirituality,  in  their  conception  of  the  work  and  Person  of 
Christ,  than  in  the  Gospels,  and  Mary,  beyond  question,  was  not  be- 
hind men  with  whose  lot  she  from  that  time  cast  in  her  own. 

Her  meeting  with  Elisabeth  was  naturally  marked  by  the  deep 
emotion  of  both,  and  we  owe  to  it  the  earliest  and  grandest  of  our 
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hymns,  the  Magnificat.  Greeted  by  Elisabeth  as  the  future  mother 
of  her  Lord,  ]Mary  breaks  out,  with  the  poetical  fervour  of  Eastern 
nature,  in  a  strain  of  exalted  feelin2:.  The  rhythmical  expression 
into  which  she  falls  was  onh'  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  imbued,  as  all  Jewish  minds  v.'ere,  with  the  style  and  imager^'  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Like  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  or  Judith,  she 
utters  a  song  of  joy : — 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  harh  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour: 

For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  handm.aiden: 

For,  behold,  from  hencefortli  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 

For  He  that  is  might j'  hath  done  to  nie  great  things: 

And  Holy  is  His  name. 
And  His  mercy  is  on  tliem  that  fear  Him,  from  generation  to  generation. 
He  hath  sliewed  strength  with  His  arm : 

He  hatii  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts 
He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  .seats; 
And  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 
He  hath  filled  the  hungry  Vv-ich  good  things; 
A.nd  the  rich  He  liath  sent  empty  away. 
He  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israe 
In  remembrance  of  His  mercy ; 
As  He  spake  to  our  fathers. 
To  Abraham  and  to  His  seed,  for  ever. 

The  whole  hjmm  is  a  mosaic  of  Old  Testament  imagery  and  lan- 
guage, and  shows  a  mind  so  coloured  by  the  sacred  writings  of  her 
people  that  her  whole  utterance  becomes,  spontaneousi3-,  as  by  a  second 
uatiu-e,  tkn  echo  of  that  of  prophets  and  saints.  It  is  such  as  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  lips  of  some  ideal  Puritan  maiden,  in 
those  days  in  our  own  history,  when  men  were  so  deeply  read  in  the 
oracles  of  God,  that  their  ordinary  conversation  fell  into  Scriptural 
phrases  and  allusions,  and  their  whole  life  was  coloured  bj"  the  daily 
contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.  Mary,  like 
them,  must  have  lived  in  a  constant  realization  of  the  presence,  and 
special  providence,  of  One,  with  who.se  gracious  communications  to 
her  people  she  had  thus  tilled  her  whole  thoughts.  A  Jewish  puri- 
tanism,  of  the  loftiest  and  most  spiritual  type,  must  have  been  the 
very  atmosphere  in  which  she  moved,  and  in  which  her  child  v.-as 
hereafter  to  be  trained. 

The  high  intellectual  emotion  and  eloquence  of  the  Ma/jnificat  re- 
veal a  nature  of  no  common  mould,  as  its  intense  religious  fervour 
shows  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  noblest  type.  But  the  strain 
throughout  is  strictly  limited  to  what  we  might  have  expected  in  a 
Jewish  maiden.  It  is  intensely  national  when  it  is  not  personal.  She 
rejoices  in  God,  and  magnities  His  name,  for  having  honoured  her  so 
greatly,  notwithstanding  her  low  estate.  He  has  done  great  things 
for  her,  which  will  make  all  generations  pronounce  her  blessed.  He 
has  thus  favoured  her  becau.se  she  feared  Him,  for  His  mercy  is  on 
such,  from  generation  to  generation.  As  of  old,  when  He  shewed 
strength  with  His  arm,  and  scattered  the  proud,  and  put  down  the 
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mighty  from  their  thrones,  to  deliver  or  exalt  His  Tveak  and  lowly 
people,  so,  now,  He  has  exalted  her,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  great  ones;  Pie  has  filled  her,  who  was  like  the  hungry,  with  good 
things,  and  has  sent  away  the  rich  empty,  who  expected  His  favours. 
Through  her  He  has  holpen  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  His  promise  to 
her  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed,  for  ever,  that  He  would  be 
their  God.  Her  son  was  to  be  the  Anointed  who  should  redeem 
Israel  out  of  all  its  troubles.  As  a  descendant  of  David,  she  doubt- 
less thinks  of  Herod,  sitting,  as  an  Edomite  intruder,  on  the  throne 
rightfull}-  due  to  her  own  race,  yet,  as  an  Israelite  in  the  best  sense, 
the  redemption  of  her  people  goes  bej'ond  the  merelj'  patriotic  and 
political,  to  the  restoration  of  that  primitive  loyalty  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers  which  she  cherished  in  her  own  breast,  but  the  spirit  of 
which  her  people  had  well-nigh  lost,  amidst  all  their  steadfastness  in 
the  outer  forms. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  willingly  Marj'  lingered  in  Hebron, 
and  that  she  was  loath  to  retui-n  to  Nazareth  sooner  than  was  neces- 
sary. Elisabeth  knew  her  great  secret  and  her  innocence,  but  at 
Nazareth  she  would  be  among  her  neighbours,  who  might  not  credit 
her  assurances;  and  .slie  must  some  day,  as  late  as  possible,  break  the 
matter  to  her  betrothed.  It  is  no  wonder  to  find  that  three  months 
passed,  before  she  could  venture  to  turn  her  face  homeward  once 
more. 

Her  position  on  her  return,  indeed,  exposed  her  to  a  trial,  great 
above  all  others  to  a  virtuous  woman.  Conscious  of  perfect  pm'ity, 
she  is  suspected  of  the  reverse  bj'  him  to  whom  her  troth  is  plighted; 
but  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  .shorn  lamb  relieved  her  from 
her  troubles  by  making  known  to  Joseph  the  mysterious  truth.  As  a 
just  man — which  was  a  current  expression  of  the  time  for  a  strict 
observer  of  the  Law — and  yet  unwilling  to  expose  her  to  public 
shame,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  divorce  her  formally,  by  a  written 
"bill,"  duly  attested  by  witnesses,  but  being  divinely  instructed  that 
his  fears  were  grounclless,  he  freed  her  from  all  futm-e  trouble  by 
taking  her  home  as  his  wife. 

Legend,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  early  busy  with  the  story 
of  3Iarv  and  Joseph. 

We  are  told  that  Joseph,  though  a  carpenter,  was  made  a  priest  in 
the  Temple,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  his  fame  for 
holiness.  ]\Iary  was  his  second  wife,  and  fovmd  herself,  on  her  com- 
ing home,  in  a  circle  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  left  by  her  pre- 
decessor— the  family  known  in  the  Gospels  as  the  brethren  and  sisters 
of  om"  Lord.  Mary,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim 
and  Anna.  On  her  father's  side,  she  came  from  Nazareth;  on  her 
mother's,  from  Bethlehem.  Joachim  was  a  simple.  God-fearing  man, 
a  shepherd,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  married  Anna  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  Tweut}-  years  passed,  however,  without  their 
having  a  child,  and  both  Joachim  and  Anna  grieved  sorely  at  their 
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loneliness.  At  the  Temple,  Joachim  found  himself  ordered  away 
from  among  those  who  had  children,  and  his  oiferings  refused,  and 
Anna,  also,  had  to  bear  reproach  from  the  women  of  her  people. 

Then  "  Anna  wept  sore,  and  prayed  to  God.  And  when  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord  came,  Judith,  her  maid,  said  to  her.  How  long  will 
thy  soul  mourn?  It  becomes  thee  not  to  be  sad,  for  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord  has  come.  Take  thy  head-dress,  which  the  needlewoman 
gave  me ;  it  is  not  allowed  me  to  put  it  on  thee,  liecause  I  am  thy 
maid,  and  thou  comest  of  kings."  Then  was  Anna  much  troubled, 
and  laid  aside  her  mourning,  and  adorned  her  head,  and  put  on  her 
bridal  robes,  and  went  into  the  garden  about  the  ninth  hour.  There 
she  saw  a  laurel-tree,  and  sat  down  beneath  it,  and  prayed  thus  to 
God: — "God  of  my  fathers,  bless  me  and  hear  my  cry,  as  Thou 
heardest  Sai'ah,  and  l>lessedst  her  by  giving  her  a  son,  Isaac."  While, 
now,  she  was  looking  up  to  heaven,  she  saw  the  nest  of  a  sparrow  in 
the  laurel-tree,  and  she  sighed  and  said,  "  Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me,  who 
have  no  child !  Whj'  was  I  born  that  I  should  have  become  accursed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  despised,  and  scorned,  and  driven 
away  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord  my  God?  Woe  is  me,  to  what  can 
I  liken  myself?  Not  to  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  for  they  have  young; 
not  to  the  senseless  beasts,  for  they  are  fruitful  before  Thee,  O  Lord; 
not  to  the  creatures  of  the  waters,  for  they  have  young;  not  to  the 
earth,  for  it  brings  forth  fruits  in  their  seasons,  and  blesses  Thee,  O 
Lord." 

Then  an  angel  came  and  told  her  she  should  h!#re  a  child.  And 
Anna  said,  "As  the  Lord  God  liveth,  be  it  male  or  female  that  I  bear, 
I  vow  it  to  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  serve  Him  all  the  days  of  its  life." 
And  Anna  bore  a  daughter,  and  called  it  Mary,  as  the  angel  had  com- 
manded. 

When  six  months  had  passed,  Anna  put  ]\rary  on  the  ground,  and 
found  that  she  could  totter  a  few  steps.  Then  she  said,  "As  the 
Lord  liveth,  thou  shalt  never  put  thy  foot  on  the  earth  again  till  I 
have  led  thee  into  the  Temple  of  the  Lord".  At  the  end  of  the  first 
3'ear,  Joachim  made  a  great  feast,  and  called  to  it  the  priests  and 
scribes,  and  the  elders,  and  many  friends.  And  he  brought  the 
maiden  to  the  priests,  and  they  blessed  her,  and  said,  "God  of  our 
fathers,  bless  this  child,  and  give  her  a  name  which  shall  be  known 
through  all  generations.     And  all  the  people  said,  Amen." 

We  are  then  told  that  Mary  was  taken  to  the  Temple  when  she 
was  three  years  old,  having  lived  till  then  in  a  sanctuary  made  for 
her  in  her  father's  house.  And  while  Joachim  and  Anna  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  fifteen  steps  that  led  up  to  the  Temple  courts,  and  were 
changing  their  soiled  travelling  raiment  for  clean  and  fitting  dress,  as 
the  custom  was,  Mary  climbed  the  steps  alone,  and  never  looked  back, 
but  kept  her  face  towards  the  altar.  And  she  was  left  in  the  Temple, 
that  she  might  grow  up  with  the  other  virgins. 

From  this  time  till  she  was  twelve  years  old,  it  is  said,  she  lived  ia 
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the  Temple,  her  graces  keepinc:  pace  with  her  years.  From  the  morn- 
ing till  the  third  hour,  she  remained  in  prayer,  and  from  that  till  the 
ninth  she  was  busied  with  spinning.  Then  she  betook  herself  once 
more  to  praj'er,  till  an  angel  each  day  came  with  food  for  her.  Her 
betrothal  to  Joseph  is  related  in  great  detail,  but  we  forbear  to  quote 
it. 

Tradition,  to  which  we  owe  these  beautiful  legends,  has  delighted 
to  speak  of  the  Virgin's  appearance  and  character.  She  was  more 
given  to  prayer,  we  read,  than  any  round  her,  brighter  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God's  law,  and  perfectly  humble;  she  delighted  to  sing  the 
Psalms  of  David  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  all  loved  her  for  her 
kindness  and  modesty. 

It  is  impossible  to  trust  to  the  descriptions  of  Mary's  person,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  know  how  remote  generations  imagined  her.  She 
was  in  all  things  serious  and  earnest,  saj's  one  old  tradition,  spoke 
little,  and  only  what  was  to  the  purpose ;  she  was  very  gentle,  and 
showed  respect  and  honour  to  all.  She  was  of  middle  height,  though 
some  say  she  was  rather  above  it.  She  spoke  to  all  with  a  prudent 
frankness,  soberly,  without  confusion,  and  always  pleasantly.  She 
had  a  fair  complexion,  blonde  hair,  and  bright  hazel  eyes.  Her  eye- 
brows were  arched  and  dark,  her  nose  well  proportioned,  her  lips 
ruddy  and  full  of  kindness  when  she  spoke.  Her  face  was  long 
rather  than  round,  and  her  hands  and  lingers  were  finely  shaped. 
She  had  no  pride,  but  was  simple,  and  wholly  free  from  deceit. 
Without  effeminacy,  she  was  far  from  forwardness.  In  her  clothes 
which  she  herself  made,  she  was  content  Vi'ith  the  natm-al  colours. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TIIE   BIRTH  OP   CHRIST. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Mary's  child  would  have  been 
born  in  the  city  of  Nazareth,  where  Joseph  and  Marj-  lived,  but  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  had  no  control  made  a  distant  village 
the  birthplace. 

The  Jewish  nation  had  paid  tribute  to  Rome,  through  their  rulers, 
since  the  days  of  Pompey;  and  the  methodical  Augustus,  who  now 
reigned,  and  had  to  restore  order  and  soundness  to  the  finances  of 
the  empire,  after  the  confusion  and  exhaustion  of  the  civd  wars,  took 
good  care  that  this  obligation  should  neither  be  forgotten  nor  evaded. 
He  was  accustomed  to  require  a  census  to  be  taken  periodically  in 
every  province  of  his  vast  dominions,  that  he  might  know  the  num- 
ber of  .soldiers  he  could  levy  in  each,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  due  to 
the  treasury.  So  exact  was  he,  that  he  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand 
a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  Avhole  empire,  including  the  citizens 
and  allies  in  arms,  in  aU  the  kingdoms  and  provinces,  with  their 
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tributes  and  taxes.  Three  separate  surveys  of  the  empire  for  such 
fiscal  and  military  ends  are  recorded  as  ordered — in  the  726th,  746th, 
and  767th  years  of  the  city  of  Home,  respectively :  the  first,  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ;  the  third,  in  our  Lord's  youth;  but  the  sec- 
ond, very  near  the  time  when  He  must  have  been  born. 

In  an  empire  embracing  the  then  known  world,  such  a  census 
could  hardly  have  been  made  simultaneously,  or  in  any  short  or 
fixed  time;  more  probably  it  Avas  the  work  of  years,  in  successive 
provinces  or  kingdoms.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  even  the  do- 
minions of  vassal  kings  like  Herod  had  to  furnish  the  statistics  de- 
manded by  their  master.  He  had  received  his  kingdom  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  subject,  and  grew  more  entirely  dependent  on  Augustus  as 
years  passed,  asking  liis  sanction  at  every  turn  for  steps  he  proposed 
to  take.  He  would,  thu.;,  be  only  too  ready  to  meet  his  wish,  by 
obtaining  the  statistics  he  sought,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  just  before  Christ's  birth,  he 
made  the  whole  Jewish  nation  take  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  as  Avell  as  to  himself. 

It  is  (juite  probal)le  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  required  statistics 
was  left  very  much  to  Herod,  at  once  to  show  respect  to  him  before 
his  people,  and  from  the  knovrn  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  anything 
like  a  general  numeration,  even  apart  from  the  taxation  to  which  it 
was  designed  to  lead.  At  the  time  to  which  the  narrative  refers,  a 
simple  registration  seems  to  have  been  made,  on  the  old  Hebrew  plan 
of  enrolling  by  families  in  their  ancestral  districts,  of  course  for 
future  use;  and  thus  it  passed  over  quietly.  The  very  different  re- 
sults, when  it  was  follov>'ed  by  a  general  taxation,  some  years  later, 
will  liereafter  be  seen. 

The  proclamation  having  been  made  through  the  land,  Joseph  had 
no  choice  but  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  the  cit}'  of  David,  the  place  in 
which  his  family  descent,  from  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  re- 
quired him  to  be  inscribed.  It  must,  apparently,  have  been  near  the 
close  of  the  year  749  of  Kome,  or  at  the  opening  of  750;  but  winter 
in  Palestine  is  not  necessarily  severe,  for  the  flowers  spring  up  after 
the  jSTovemlier  rains,  and  flocks  are  often  driven  out  to  the  pastures, 
as  St.  Luke  telis  us  was  the  case  at  the  time  or  Christ's  birth.  Lu- 
Avilling  to  leave  her  behind  in  a  home  so  new  to  her,  Joseph  took 
Mary  with  him:  the  two  journeying  most  likely,  as  tradition  ha3 
painted — Joseph  afoot,  witli  jMary  on  an  ass  at  his  side.  There  Avere 
by-paths  interlacing  and  crossing,  all  over  the  coimtry,  and  they  may 
have  chosen  some  of  these,  but  if  they  kept  to  the  travelled  road, 
which  it  is  most  likely  they  did,  both  for  safety  and  company,  vra 
can  follow  their  progress  even  now. 

Passing  down  the  little  valley  of  Nazareth,  they  vrould  find  them.- 
selves  crossing  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon,  not  then,  as  now,  half 
tilled  and  well-nigh  impeopled,  but  covered  with  cities  and  villages, 
full  of  teeming  life  and  human  activities.     Galilee,  according  to  Jo- 
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scplius,  contained  in  those  days,  two  hundred  and  four  cities  and  vil- 
lages, the  smallest  of  which  numbered  above  fifteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants. It  is  calculated,  indeed,  that  it  had  a  population  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  a  third  more  than  the  num- 
ber in  Lancashire,  crowded  as  it  is  with  large  and  denselj'  peopled 
towns.  Speaking  of  the  district  just  north  of  Galilee,  Captain  Bur- 
ton tells  us  that,  Ifo  one  standing  on  a  peak  of  Lebanon,  overlooking 
it,  "the  land  must,  in  many  places,  have  appeared  to  be  one  contin- 
uous town;"  and  in  the  highlands  of  Syria,  still  north  of  this,  in  the 
region  of  Hamali,  there  are  the  ruins  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
towns,  so  that  Jlr.  Drake  had  good  ground  for  thinking  the  Arabs 
right  in  saying,  ' '  that  a  man  might  formerly  have  travelled  for  a  year 
in  this  district,  and  never  have  slept  twice  in  the  same  village." 

Leaving,  on  the  left,  the  rounded  height  of  Tabor,  and  the  villages 
of  Nain  and  Endor,  up  among  the  hills,  the  road  stretched  directly 
south  to  Jezreel,  once  Ahab's  capital,  on  a  gentle  swell  of  the  rich 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  their  way  they  would  pass  through  a  land- 
scape of  busy  cities  and  towns,  varieti  by  orchards,  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, and  fields,  for  every  available  spot  was  cultivated,  to  the  very 
tops  of  the  hills.  The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  where  Saul  perished,  lay 
a  little  east  of  Jezreei  as  they  went  on,  and  then  came  Engannim, 
with  its  spring,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill-country  of  Samaria.  Dothan, 
with  its  rich  pastures,  where  Joseph  had  found  his  brethren  so  many 
ages  before,  would  soon  be  seen  on  their  right;  and,  before  long,  their 
winding  road,  rising  and  falling  among  continuous  hills,  would  bring 
them  to  Samaria  itself,  then  just  rebuilt  by  Herod,  with  such  mag- 
nificence, that  he  had  given  it  the  name  of  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equiv- 
alent of  Augusta,  in  honour  of  his  imperial  master.  Sychar  or  She- 
chem,  with  its  lovely  neighbourhood,  would  be  their  resting-place  on 
the  second  day,  for  it  is  nearly  midwaj'  between  Judea  and  Galilee; 
and  though  the  distance  between  the  two  was  often  reckoned  as  only 
a  three  days'  journey,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  lengthen  it  to  four. 
As  the  chief  town  of  the  Samaritans,  Sychar  would  hardly  offer  hos- 
pitality to  travellers  with  their  faces  towards  the  hated  Jerusalem. 
Joseph  and  Mary,  as  was  the  custom  with  Jews  passing  through, 
would,  therefore,  avoid  the  town,  and  pass  the  night  in  what  shelter 
they  could  find  at  Jacob's  springs, — or  Jacob's  well,  as  our  version 
has  it, — not  far  off,  eating  provisions  thej'  had  brought  with  them,  to 
avoid  tasting  food  defiled  by  the  touch  of  a  Samaritan,  and  drinking 
cnly  the  water  from  the  springs.  The  beauty  of  the  valley,  with  its 
swelling  heights  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  separated  only  by  a  few  hun- 
dred paces,  and  its  rich  upland  glens,  opening  on  each  side  beyond — 
the  crown  and  water-shed  of  Central  Palestine — would  have  lfttle_  in- 
terest to  them,  for  it  was  Samaritan  ground.  They  would  breathe 
freely  only  when  they  had  passed  the  heights  of  Akrabbim,  the 
border  ridge  between  Samaria  and  Judea,  and  had  once  mere  set  foot 
on  the  holy  soil  of  Israel. 
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Once  in  Judea,  its  bleak  and  bare  hills  were  hallowed,  at  each 
opening  of  the  landscape,  by  the  sight  of  spots  sacred  to  everj^  Jew. 
Shiloh  wonld  greet  them  first,  wliere  Hannah  came  to  pray  before 
the  Lord;  then  Gilgal,  where  her  son  sat  to  judge  Israel.  Their  way 
would  next  pass  through  the  valley  of  Baca,  of  which  the  Psalmist 
had  sung,  "  Passing  tln-ough  the  valley  of  tears,  tlicy  make  it  rich  in 
springs;  and  the  latter  rain  covers  it  with  blessings  "  The  road 
winds  on  from  this,  through  the  district  town  Gophna,  past  the  ven- 
erable Bethel,  with  all  its  memories,  and  past  Ramah,  in  Benjamin, 
where  Jeremiah  had  pictm-ed  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  slain 
or  carried  off  by  the  Babylonian  conqueror.  Over  against  it  rose 
Gibeon,  high  on' its  hill,  where  Solomon  worshipped;  and  an  hour 
later  they  would  pass  Mizpeli,  on  its  lonely  height,  where  Samuel 
raised  his  memorial  stone  Ebenezer.  And  then,  at  last,  after  having 
passed  from  one  holy  place  to  another,  their  feet  would  stand  within 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

Bethlehem,  the  end  of  their  journey,  lay  about  six  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  east  of  the  main  road  to  Heljron.  It  covered  the 
upper  slope,  and  part  of  the  top,  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  grey  Jura 
limestone,  of  about  a  mile  in  length — one  of  the  countless  heights, 
seamed  by  narrow  valleys,  which  make  vip  the  hill  country  of  Judea. 
Its  narrow,  steep  streets' lay  no  less  than  2,538  Paris  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  looked  out  over  a  sea  of  hills,  bare  and  rocky, — 
one  of  them,  about  three  miles  to  the  east,  the  peak  of  the  Frank 
mountain,  Jebel  Fureidis,  now  bare,  but  then  covered  with  the  new 
fortifications  of  Herodium,  in  the  circuit  of  which  the  hated  tyrant 
Herod  was  soon  to  find  liis  tomb.  On  the  east,  the  mountains  of 
Moab  rose  against  the  hoi'izon  like  a  purple  wall,  the  barren  and  des- 
olate uplands  of  tlie  wilderness  of  Judea  Ij'ing  between,  and  stretching 
far  to  the  south.  The  ridge  of  Bethlehem  itself  is  still  covered,  on 
its  northern  side,  as  all  the  hills  around  must  have  been  in  ]\[ai'y"s 
day,  with  bold,  sweeping  lines  of  terraces,  which  descend,  like  gi- 
gantic steps,  to  the  lower  valleys,  and  bear  tier  on  tier  of  fig-trees, 
olives,  pomegranates,  and  vines;  the  vines  overhanging  the  terrace 
banks,  and  relieving  the  eye  from  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  white 
limestone  rocks  and  soil.  The  ridge,  as  a  whole,  breaks  down,  ab- 
ruptly, into  deep  valleys,  on  the  north,  south,  and  east,  passing  into 
gorges,  which  descend,  in  the  distance,  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  coast  lowlands  on  the  west.  In  a  little  plain  close  under 
the  town,  to  the  eastward,  are  some  vineyards  and  barley-fields,  in 
which  Ruth  came  to  glean  in  the  early  days  of  Israel,  beside  a  gentle 
brook  which  still  murmurs  through  them. 

It  was  to  Bethlehem  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  coming,  the  town 
of  Rutk  and  Boaz,  and  tlie  early  horiie  of  their  own  great  forefather 
David.  As  they  approached  it  from  Jerusalem,  they  would  pass,  at 
the  last  mile,  a  spot  sacred  to  Jewish  memory,  where  the  light  of 
Jacob's  life  went  out,  when   his   first   love,  Rachel,  died,  and  waa 
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buried,  ns  her  tomb  still  sIioavs,  "iu  the  way  to  Ephrath,  ■which  is 
Betlilehem." 

The  ascent  to  the  town,  over  the  dusty  glare  of  the  grey  limestone 
hills,  was  the  last  of  the  journey,  and  it  is  well  if  Mary  did  not  find 
it,  in  parts,  as  other  travellers  have  foiuid  it,  before  and  since,  so 
slippery  as  to  make  it  seem  safer  to  alight  and  go  up  on  foot.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town-gate  she  would  pass  the 
well,  from  which,  as  she  had  heard  from  infancy,  her  ancestor  David  j 
had  so  longed  to  drink.  Presently,  passing  through  the  low  gate,  she 
and  Joseph  were  in  the  mountain  town  or  village  of  Bethlehem. 

Travelling  in  the  East  has  always  been  very  diiTerent  from  Western 
ideas.  As  in  all  thinly-settled  countries,  private  hospitality,  in  early 
times,  supplied  the  want  of  inns,  but  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  the 
East  that  this  friendly  custom  continued  through  a  long  series  of 
ages.  On  the  great  roads  through  barren  or  uninhabited  parts,  the 
need  of  shelter  led,  very  early,  to  the  erection  of  rude  and  simple 
buildings,  of  varying  size,  known  as  khans,  which  offered  the  way- 
farer the  protection  of  walls  and  a  roof,  and  water,  but  little  more. 
The  smaller  structures  consisted  of  sometimes  only  a  single  empty 
room,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  traveller  might  spread  his  carpet  for 
sleep ;  the  larger  ones,  alwaj's  built  in  a  holloAv  square,  enclosing  a 
court  for  the" beasts,  with  water  in  it  for  them  and  their  masters. 
From  immemorial  antiquity  it  has  been  a  favourite  mode  of  benev- 
olence to  raise  such  places  of  shelter,  as  Ave  see  so  far  back  as  the 
times  of  David,  Avhen  Chimham  built  a  great  khan  near  Bethlehem, 
on  the  caravan  road  to  Egypt. 

But  while  it  has  long  been  thus,  in  special  circumstances,  the 
Eastern  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  hospitality,  Avhich  Avas  felt  deeply 
by  the  Jevrs,  made  inns,  in  one  sense,  or  even  Idiaus,  where  travellers 
provided  for  themselves,  imnecessary  in  any  peopled  place.  The 
simplicity  of  Eastern  life,  Avhich  has  fev.-er  wants  than  the  Western 
mind  caii  Avell  realize,  aided  by  universal  hospitality,  opened  private 
houses  everj^'here  to  the  traveller.  The  ancient  Jcav,  like  the 
modern  Arab,  held  it  a  reflection  on  a  community  if  a  passing  v/ay- 
farer  was  not  made  some  one's  guest.  To  bring  Avater  at  once,  to 
wash  the  traA-eller's  feet,  dusty  with  the  Eastern  sandals,  was  an  act 
of  courtesy  Avhich  it  showed  a  churlish  spirit  to  omit.  Food  and 
lodging,  for  himself  and  his  lieasts,  if  he  had  any,  vcere  x^rovided, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  under  the  sacred  protection  of  his  host. 
At  the  time  of  Christ  this  primitive  simplicity  still  continued. 
The  Rabbis  constantly  urge  the  religious  merit  of  hospitality, 
promising  Paradise  as  its  reward,  and  ranking  the  kindly  reception 
of  strangers  higher  than  to  have  been  honoured  by  an  appearance  of 
the  Shechinah  itself.  Its  uniA'crsal  recognition  as  a  natural  duty,  in 
His  age,  is  often  found  even  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord. 
■  We  may  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  it  Avas  not  an  "inn"  where 
Joseph  and  Mary  found  shelter  after  their  journey,  though  that  Avord 
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is  used  in  our  English  version.  In  the  only  two  other  places  in 
which  it  occurs,  it  refers  to  a  friendly  "  guest-chamber"  in  a  private 
house.  At  such  a  time,  however,  when  strangers  had  arrived  from 
every  part,  the  household  to  which  they  looked  for  entertainment 
had  already  opened  their  guest-chamber  to  earlier  comers,  and  the 
only  accommodation  that  could  be  offered  was  a  place,  half  kitchen 
and  half  stable,  which  was  simply  one  of  the  countless  natm-al  hol- 
lows or  caves  in  the  hill-side,  against  which  the  house  had  been  built, 
as  is  still  seen  frequently  in  Palestine. 

How  long  Joseph  and  Mary  had  been  in  Bethlehem  before  Jesus 
was  born  is  impossible  to  say,  for  time  is  of  no  value  to  Orientals, 
and  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  more  or  less  would  be  little  regarded.  St. 
Luke  merely  tells  us  that  "  while  they  v/ere  there"  Mary  gave  birth 
to  the  Saviour.  Milton,  following  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the 
Church;  sings: 

"  It  was  the  winter  wild 
Wliile  tlie  heaven-bora  child. 
All  meanly  wrapt,  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
'»  Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun." 

But  the  poet's  fancy  alone  creates  the  bleak  wintryness  of  the  time, 
for  tbe  outlying  sliepherds  on  the  hills  around  were  living  witnesses 
of  the  reverse.  Yet  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  great  event  took 
place  between  December,  749,  of  Kome,  and  Februarj^  750 ;  and  the 
only  reason  why  there  can  be  any  hesitation  in  .supposing  December 
25th  to  liave  been  the  very  day  is  the  natural  doul)t  whether  the  date 
could  have  been  handed  down  so  exactly,  and  the  fear  lest  the  wish 
to  associate  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  with  the  return  of  the  sun, 
which  made  Christmas  be  early  spoken  of  as  the  ' '  day  of  the  tri- 
umphant sun,"  may  have  led  to  its  having  been  chosen. 

1  he  simplicity  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  is  very  striking.  An  event, 
compared  with  which  all  others  in  human  history  are  iusigniilcant,  i.s 
recorded  in  a  few  words,  without  any  attempt  at  exaggeration  or 
embellishment.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  on  the  contrary,  abound  in 
miraculous  details,  for  the  most  part  trifling  and  childish.  Some 
features  in  their  narratives,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  naturalness 
or  even  sublimity,  and,  at  the  least,  they  have  the  merit  of  showing 
how  the  early  Church  painted  for  itself  the  scene  of  the  Nativity. 
"It  happened,"  say  these  old  legends,  "as  Mary  and  Joseph  vrere 
going  up  towards  Bethlehem,  that  the  time  came  when  Jesus  should 
be  born,  and  Mary  said  to  Joseph,  '  Take  me  down  from  in}'- 
tiss, '  and  he  took  her  down  from  her  ass,  and  said  to  her,  '  Where 
shall  I  take  thee,  for  there  is  no  inn  here?'  Then  he  found  a  cave 
near  the  grave  of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob — the 
mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjaiuin;  and  light  never  entered  the  cave, 
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but  it  -was  always  filled  with  darkness.  And  the  sun  was  then  just 
going  down.  Into  this  he  led  her,  and  left  his  two  sons  beside  her, 
and  went  out  toward  Bethlehem  to  seek  help.  But  when  Marj^  en- 
tered the  cave  it  was  j^resently  filled  with  light,  and  beams,  as  if  of 
the  sun,  shone  around;  and  thus  it  continued,  day  and  night,  while 
she  remained  in  it. 

"  In  this  cave  the  child  was  born,  and  the  angels  were  round  Him 
at  His  birth,  and  worshipped  the  New-born,  and  said,  '  Glory  to  God 
in  the  liighest,  and  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.'  Meanwhile 
Joseph  Wiis  wandering  about,  seeking  help.  And  when  he  looked  up 
to  heaven,  he  saw  that  the  pole  of  the  heavens  stood  si  ill,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  flight,  and  the  sky  was 
darkened.  And  looking  on  the  earth  he  saw  a  dish  full  of  food,  pre- 
pared, and  workmen,  resting  round  it,  with  their  hands  in  the  dish  to 
eat,  and  those  who  were  stretching  out  their  hands  did  not  take  any 
of  the  food,  and  those  who  were  lifting  their  hands  to  their  mouths 
did  not  do  so,  but  the  faces  of  all  were  turned  upwards.  And  he  saw 
sheep  which  were  l)eiug  driven  along,  and  the  sheep  stood  still,  and 
the  shepherd  lifted  his  hand  to  strike  them,  but  it  remained  uplifted. 
And  he  came  to  a  spring,  and  saw  the  goats  with  their  mouths  touch- 
ing the  water,  but  they  did  not  drink,  )jut  were  under  a  spell,  for  all 
things  at  that  moment  were  turned  from  their  course. "' 

But  if  wonders  such  as  these  were  wanting,  the  birth  of  the  Saviour 
was  not  without  attestations  of  His  divine  glory.  If  His  birth  was 
mean  on  earth  below,  it  was  celebrated  v,ith  hallelujahs  by  the 
heavenly  host  in  the  air  above.  The  few  fields  in  the  valley  below 
Bethlehem  have,  likely,  been  alwajs  too  valuable  to  be  used  for 
pasture,  but  the  slopes  and  heights  of  the  hills  around  were  then,  as 
they  had  been  in  David's  time,  and  are  still,  the  resort  of  shepherds, 
with  their  numerous  fiocks,  v>'hich  supplied  the  requirements  of  the 
neighbouring  Temple.  The  "  Onomasticon,"  of  Eusebius  informs 
us  that  about  "a  thousand  paces  from  Bethlehem  stands  a  tower 
called  Eder — that  is,  the  tower  of  the  shepherd.s — a  name  which  fore 
shadowed  the  angelic  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  at  the  birth  of  our 
Lord."  Jewish  Tradition  has  preserved  the  record  of  a  tower  of  this 
name,  in  this  locality,  where  the  flocks  of  sheep  for  the  Temple 
sacrifices  were  pastured;  and  there  still  remain,  at  the  given  distance, 
eastwards  from  Bethlehem,  the  ruins  of  a  cluuxh  which  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  caused  to  be  built  on  the  .spot  believed  to  have 
been  that  at  which  the  heavenly  vision  was  .seen. 

On  the  night  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  group  of  shepherds  lay  out, 
with  their  flecks,  on  the  hill-.side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
ancient  watch-tower.  Some  of  them  were  keeping  their  tin-n  of 
watching  while  the  others  slept,  for  shepherds  relieved  each  other  by 
watches,  as  our  sailors  do,  at  fixed  hours.  St.  Luke  expressly  tells  us 
tliat  they  were  "watching  the  watches  of  the  night."  To  have  re- 
ceived such  surprissing  honour  from  above,  they  must  have  been 
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Eiem'bers,  thonsh  poor  and  humble,  of  that  true  Israel  which  in- 
cluded Mary  and  Josepl%  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna 
— tlie  representatives,  in  those  dark  days,  of  the  saints  of  their 
nation  in  its  brigliter  past.  They  must  have  been  men  looking  out, 
in  their  simple  way,  towai'ds  the  invisible  and  eternal,  and  seeking 
that  kingdom  of  God  for  themselves  whieh  was  one  day,  as  they 
believed,  to  be  revealed  in  theiz-  nation  at  large.  Only  tiiat  mind 
which  has  sympathy  with  external  nature  can  receive  in  their  true 
significance  the  impressions  it  is  titted  to  convey,  and  only  the  heart 
which  has  sympathy  with  spiritual  things  can  recognize  their  full 
meaning.  Poetic  sensibility  is  required  in  the  one  case,  tvnd  religious 
in  the  other.  In  each  it  is  the  condition  of  sincere  emotion.  The 
stillness  over  hill  and  valley,  broken  only  by  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep;  the  unclouded  brightness  of  the  Syrian  sky,  with  its  in- 
numerable stars;  and  tlie  associations  of  these  momitain  pastures, 
dear  to  every  Jew,  as  the  scene  of  David's  youth,  were  over  and 
around  them.  And  now,  to  quote  the  beautiful  narrative  of  St. 
Luke,  "lo,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  cam-?  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and  they  v/ere  sore  afraid.  And 
the  ifiigel  said  unto  them,  '  Fear  not,  for,  behold,  I  bring  j'ou  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  unto  all  the  people.  "For  unto 
you  is  born,  this  daj',  in  the  City  of  David,  a  Sa-\dour,  v\'ho  is  Christ 
the  Lord.  .iVjid  this  shall  be  the  .sign  unto  you:  ye  shall  lind  a  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  'manger. '  And  suddenly 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  Heavenly  Host,  praising 
God  and  saying — 

■  Glory  to  G- :>  1  in  t'i3  highest. 
And  "on  earth  peace, 
Good-wiii  toward  men.'  " 

With  this  eTer-memorable  anthem — the  first  and  last  melody  of  heaven 
<?ver  heai-d  by  mortiil  ears— the  light  faded  from  the  hills,  as  the 
angels  went  away  into  heaven,  and  left  eai'th  once  more  in  the  shadow 
of  night,  knowing  and  thinking  nothing  of  that  wiiich  so  supremely 
interested  distant  worlds.  Wondering  at  such  a  vision,  and  full  of 
simple  trust,  the  shepherds  had  only"  one  thought — to  see  the  babe 
and  its  mother  for  themselves.  <^fimbing  the^hill,  therefore,  with 
«eager  haste,  they  hurried  to  Bethleliem.  and  there  fovmd  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger,  as  liad  been  told  them. 

No  details  arc  given:  no  heightening  of  the  picture  of  this  first  act 
of  reverent  to  the  lunv-tom  Saviour.  Nor  are  they  needed.  The 
lowline&s  of  the  visitors,  the  pure  image  of  the  Virgin'Mother  and  her 
€hild,  are  better  left  in  their  own  simplicity.  Infancy  is  for  ever 
digniii-ed  by  th-e  manger  of  Bethlehem:  womanhood  is  ennobled  to 
its  pm-est  ideal  ]n  M-ary:  man,  as  such,  receives  abiding  lionour,  in 
the  earliest  accepted  homage  to  her  Sou  being  that  of  the  simple 
poor. 
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A  great  tcaclicr  lias  pointed  some  Ptrikinrr  lespons  on  the  T^'ay  in 
■which  the  whole  incident  was  received,  as  St.  Luke  relates,  by  those 
immediately  conceiT.ed.  The  shepherds  spread  abroad  the  stoiy,  with 
hearts  full  of  grateful  adoration;  the  hearers  wonder  at  it,  but  Mary 
ponders  in  her  heart  all  that  had  been  told  her.  "There  were  more 
virgins  in  Israel,  more  even  of  the  tribe  of  David,  than  she,"  says  the 
great  preacher;  "but  she  was  the  Chosen  of  God.  It  was  natural, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  when  a  second  appearance  of  angels, 
like  that  which  she  had  already  herself  experienced,  was  seen,  she 
should  por^der  in  her  heart  their  words,  which  concerned  her  so 
nearly.  But,  if  we  ask  ourselves — Avas  this  pondering  the  words  in 
her  heart  already  the  true  faith  that  carries  the  blessing, — the  fruitful 
Feed  of  a  personal  relation  to  the  Saviour? — did  JVIary  already  believe, 
firmly  and  immovably,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  should  see  the 
light  of  life  through  her? — the  Gospels  leave  i;s  too  clearly  to  think 
the  opposite.  There  was  a  time,  long  after  this,  when  Christ  was 
already  a  Teacher,  when  she  wavered  between  Him  and  His  brethren 
who  did  not  believe  in  Him;  Avheii  she  went  cut  with  them  to  draw 
Him  awaj'  from  His  course,  and  bring  Him  back  to  her  nayower 
circle  of  home  life,  as  one  who  was  hardly  in  His  right  mind.  Firm, 
unwavering  trust,  that  knows  no  passing  cloud,  is  a  work  of  time 
with  all  who  have  an  inner  personal  nearness  to  the  Saviour;  and  it 
was  so  with  Mary.  She  reached  it  only,  like  us  all,  through  ijianifold 
doubts  and  struggles  of  heart,  by  that  grace  from  above  which  roused 
her,  ever,  anew,  and  led  her  on  from  step  to  step." 


CHAPTER  X. 

AT      BETHLEHEM. 

The  first  two  months  of  the  life  of  Christ,  if  not  a  longer  time, 
were  spent  quietly  in  Eethlehem.  That  great  event  in  a  Hebrew 
houseliold,  His  circumcision,  marked  tlie  eighth  day  from  His  birth. 
To  dedicate  their  children  to  the  God  of  Israel  in  His  appointed  way, 
and  thus  at  once  give  them  "a  portion  in  Israel,"  and  set  tliem  apart 
from  the  nations  by  this  sacred  token,  was  a  duty  which  no  Jewish 
parent  would  for  a  moment  dare  to  neglect.  "On  the  eighth  day," 
says  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  "  shalt  thou  circumcise  thy  boy,  for  on 
that  day  were  Abraham  and  the  people  of  his  house  circumcised. 
And  no  one  may  dare  to  change  the  (lay,  nor  go  a  day  beyond  the 
eight  days,  for  it  is  an  evt'rlasting  law,  established  and  graven  on  the 
tablets  of  heaven.  And  he  who  does  it  not  belongs  not  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  promise,  but  to  the  children  of  destruction.  Sons  of 
Belial  are  they  vrho  do  it  not."  Tlie  infant  Saviour  was  in  all  proba- 
bility carried  on  the  legal  day  to  the  Temple,  as  it  was  so  near,  for  the 
performance  of  the  rite, — for  Joseph  and  Mary,  like  all  other  Jews, 
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would  think  a  religious  act  doubly  sacred  within  the  hallowed  courts 
of  Mount  Zion.  Custom,  however,  would  allow  its  being  done  in  the 
local  synagogue,  or  in  tlie  humble  house  of  prayer,  in  Bethlehem 
itself,  or  even  in  the  house  in  which  Mary  and  Joseph  lodged. 

The  name  Mary's  child  received  had  already  teen  fixed  at  the  An- 
nunciation, and  was  formally  given  at  the  circumcision,  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  customs  in  reference  to  male  infants.  Its  associa- 
tion with  such  a  strictly  Jewish  rite  made  it  the  symbol  of  the  cliild'.s 
formal  admission  into  the  congregation  of  Israel,  of  which  he  was 
henceforth  a  member.  The  infant  Jesus  was  now  an  acknowledged 
Israelite. 

Thirty-three  days  more  had  to  elapse,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
custom,  before  Mary  could  visit  the  Temple,  or  even  go  outside  her 
dwelling,  or  touch  anjthing  made  sacred  b^^  being  consecrated  to 
God.  Including  the  circumcision  week,  the  Jewish  mother  had  to 
pass  forty  days  of  seclusion  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  sixty-six 
after  that  of  a  daughter,  before  she  could  again  take  part  in  common 
life.  After  this  long  dela)%  .she  might  appear  in  the  HoJy  Place,  to 
thank  God  for  her  pre-servation,  and  to  receive  from  the  priest  the 
legal  rite  of  ])urification. 

When,  at  last,  the  da}^  of  her  long-desired  visit  to  the  Temple  came, 
Mary,  with  her  child,  had  to  present  themselves  in  the  Court  of  the 
Women  as  soon  as  the  morning  incense  had  been  offered,  and  the  nine 
blasts  of  the  Temple  trmnpets  had  given  the  signal  for  morning 
prayer.  The  road  from  Bethlehem  ran  along  the  western  side  of  the 
hill  which  overlooks  Moimt  Zion  from  the  south, — that  on  whicli 
Pompey,  sixty  years  before,  had  pitched  his  camp — a  detilemeut  of 
the  holy  soil  never  since  forgotten.  Passing  Herod's  great  amphi- 
theatre, with  its  heathen  ornaments, — a  sight  as  revolting  to  a  Jewess 
as  was  the  remembrance  of  the  bloody  games  celebrated  in  the  circus 
within — Mary  would  go  up  the  Valk-y  of  the  Giants,  and  at  the  further 
end  of  it  the  full  splendour  of  the  city  and  Temple  would  be  before 
her.  The  long  sweep  of  the  valiey  of  Hinnom  ran,  bending  west- 
ward, to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  with  the  royal  gardens  where  the 
two  valleys  met,  and  mansions  and  palaces  rising  on  the  hills  beyond. 
Over  Ophel  rose  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  Royal  Porch  of  tlie 
Temple,  a  structure  longer  and  higher  than  York  Cathedial.  built 
upon  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  almost  equal  in  height  to  the  tallest  of 
our  church  spires.  Passing  up  the  northern  arm  of  Hinnom,  her 
road  skirted  the  pools  of  Gihon,  shining,  as  she  looked  at  them,  in 
the  morning  light,  and  womid  round  to  the  Gennath  Gate,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  towers  beyond  the  palace  of  Herod,  on  the  line 
of  the  oldest  of  the  city  walls.  These  fortresses  had  all  been  built 
by  Herod  to  overawe  Jeru.salem,  and  had  been  named  by  him,  the 
one,  after  his  friend  Hippicus,  the  next,  after  his  brother  Phasael, 
and  the  third,  after  his  wife  jMariamne,  whom  he  had  murdered,  but 
could  not  forget.     On  the  north-east,  the  colos-sal,  eight-sided  Psephi- 
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nos,  with  its  double  crown  of  breastworks  and  battlements,  looked 
down  on  the  city,  and  all  four  glittered  in  the  early  light,  and  rose 
high  into  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  Mary  was  now  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  and  had  to  thread  her  way  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  lower  town,  and,  after  crossing  ti\e  bridg-e  over  the  valley,  to 
Mount  Moriah,  would  at  last  reach  the  eastern  side  of  the  Temple, 
where  the  Golden  Gate,  at  the  head  of  the  long  flight  of  steps  that 
led  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  opened  mto  the  Court  of  the 
Women. 

She  would,  doubtless,  be  early  enough  on  her  way  to  hear  the  three 
trum])et  blasts  which  announced  the  opening  of  the  outer  gate,  long 
before  the  call  to  prayer.  The  earlier  she  cjmae,  the  less  chance  would 
there  be  of  her  meeting  anything  on  the  way  that  might  defile  her, 
and  prevent  her  entering  the  Temple.  Women  on  her  errand  com- 
monly rode  to  the  Temple  on  oxen,  that  the  body  of  so  huge  a  beast 
between  them  and  the  groimd  might  prevent  any  chance  of  detile- 
ment  from  passing  over  a  sepulchre  on  the  road,  and,  doubtless,  she 
road  either  >an  ass  or  an  ox,  as  Vv'as  the  custom. 

While  the  mothers  who  were  coming  that  morning  for  purification 
gradually  gathered,  Mary  would  have  fo  Wiut  outside  the  lofty  gate  of 
the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  known  as  that  of  Kicanor,  because  the 
head  and  hands  of  the  Syrian  general  of  that  name,  slain  in  battle  by 
Judas  Maccabffius,  had  been  hung  up  on  it  in  triumph.  She  had 
doubtless  often  heai'd,  among  the  household  stories  of  her  childhood, 
how  the  haughty  enemy  of  lier  people  wagged  his  hand,  each  day, 
towards  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  with  the  words,  "Oh*  when  wih  it  be 
ia  my  power  to  lay  them  waste?"  and  how  the  hand  that  had  thus 
been  lifted  against  the  holy  place  in  blasphemy,  had  been  exposed  on 
the  gate  before  her  in  shame.  It  was  th.e  greatest  of  all  the  Temple 
gates:  greater  even  than  the  outer  gate  east  of  it,  known  as  the  Beau- 
tiful, from  its  being  covered  with  massy  silver  and  gold,  richly  carved, 
or  from  its  being  made  of  Corinthian  brass,  elaborately  chased,  and  of 
far  higher  value  than  even  gold.  It  was  known  also  as  the  Agrippa 
Gate,  for  over  its  eastern,  or  otiter  side,  glittered  a  gigantic  Roman 
eagle,  underneath  which  Herod  had  insf;ril)ed  the  name  of  his  friend 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  A  flight 
of  flfteen  steps,  in  crescent  shape,  formed  the  approach  to  it,  and 
marked  the  height  of  the  Court  of  tlie  Men,  above  that  of  the  Women. 
The  gate,  itsell^  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  a  massive  structure,  tifty 
cubil^  in  depth,  with  porticoes  at  the  eastern  side,  and  chambei-s  above 
it,  under  which  Joseph  doubtless  waited  with  Mary,  for  husbands 
could  enter  the  Court  of  the  Women  with  tlieir  wives,  though  no 
v.-oman  could  pass  into  the  Court  of  the  Men.  Theymni<t  have  shud- 
dered as  they  passed  imderneath  the  great  golden  eagle,  for  it  was  the 
hateful  symbol  of  idolatry  and  Roman  domination,  for  destroying 
which,  in  the  riots  before  Herod's  death,  so  many  of  the  flower  of 
Jenasaleni  were  soon  to  die. 
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After  a  time,  the  ISTicanor  Gate  ^vas  opened,  and  tlic  offerings  of  all 
the  women  who  had  come  for  puritieation,  which  was  mvich  the  same 
as  churching  is  with  us,  were  taken  from  them,  by  the  Levites,  into 
the  Court  oif  the  Priests,  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  after  the  morning 
sacrifice.  Mary  might  have  had  either  a  lamb,  or  a  pair  of  young 
pigeons,  for  the  rite;  but  Joseph  was  poor,  and  she  was  contented 
with  the  cheaper  offering  of  doves,  very  probably  l)ought  from  the 
Temple  officer,  who  kept  tlocks  of  doves,  purchased  v/itli  the  funds  of 
the  Temple,  and  sold  to  those  who  were  about  to  offer,  at  the  market 
price.  Or  she  may  have  got  them  in  the  outer  court,  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  noisy  bazaar,  by  great  numbers  of  money-changers, 
sellers  of  doves,  and  even  dealers  in  oxen,  who  sought  the  custom  of 
the  crowds  frequenting  the  Temple,  contrary  to  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  place.  Meanwhile,  the  assembled  mothers  spent  the  interval  before 
their  offering  was  laid  on  the  -altar,  in  giving  tlianks  to  God  for  tlieir 
recovery.  After  a  time,  a  priest  came  with  some  of  the  blood,  and, 
having  sprinkled  them  with  it,  pronounced  them  clean,  and  thus  the 
rite  ended. 

Her  own  "purification,"  liowever,  was  not  the  only  object  of  this 
first  visit  to  the  Temple,  after  the  birth  of  her  Son.  In  the  patriarchal 
times,  the  firstborn  son  of  each  family  seems  to  have  been  the  assistant 
of  the  Family  Head  in  the  i^riestly  services  of  the  household.  Jewish 
tradition  has  ahvaj's  supported  this  belief,  and  the  ancient  commen- 
tators appeal  to  various  passages  in  support  of  it.  A  great  change 
was,  however,  introduced  by  Moses.  Aaron  and  his  sons  Vv'ere  set 
apart,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  as  the  only  prie.sts,  and  thus  the 
priestly  services  of  the  firstborn  were  no  longer  required.  That  they 
bad  originally  been  claimed,  however,  was  still  kept  before  the  people 
by  a  law  erelong  announced  at  Sinai,  that  the  eldest  male,  of  both 
man  and  beast,  was  sacred  to  God.  Of  the  lower  creatures,  some 
were  to  be  offered  on  the  altar;  others,  redeemed  at  a  fixed  pj-ice. 
The  firstborn  son  was  to  be  presented  before  God  in  the  Temple,  and 
consecrated  to  His  service,  a  month  after  birth,  but  a  money  payment 
of  not  more  than  five  shekels,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  parent's  poverty, 
of  less,  was  accepted  as  a  "redemption"  of  the  rights  this  involved. 
Rabbinical  law,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  had  made  a  refinement  on  the 
original  statute  of  Moses,  no  child  being  required  to  be  "presented 
to  the  Lord"  who  was  in  any  way  maimed,  or  defective,  or  had  any 
blemish,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  priest — a  rule  whi:;h  throws  an  inci- 
dental light  on  ]VIary's  child,  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  lie 
must  have  been,  in  all  points,  without  physical  blemish. 

The  details  of  the  ceremony,  as  observed  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  may,  doubtless,  be  illustrated  by  those 
still  in  force,  for  the  "redemption  of  tlie  firstborn"  is  still  observed 
by  strict  Jews  as  the  legacy  of  immemorial  tradition.  The  IIel)rew 
father  invites  ten  friends  and  a  Rabbi,  who  must  be  a  Cohen,  that  is, 
one  reputed  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Aaron, — to  his  house,  oa  the 
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tliirty-first  ([ay  after  the  child's  birth.  The  infant  is  then  brought  in 
by  him  and  laid  on  tlie  taljle  before  the  Rabbi,  witli  a  sum  of  money 
— whicli,  in  England,  if  tlie  father  be  ordinarily  well-to-do,  generally 
amounts  to  about  twelve  shillings.  He  then  formally  tells  the  Rabbi 
that  his  wife,  who  is  an  Israelite,  has  borne,  as  her  firstborn,  a  male 
child,  which,  therefore,  he  now  gives  to  the  Rabbi,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  God.  "Which  would  j'ou,  then,  rather  do?"  asks  the  Rabbi, 
"give  up  your  tirstborn,  who  is  the  first  child  of  his  mother,  to  Jeho- 
vah, or  redeem  him  for  five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  five  gera?"  The  father,  of  course,  answers  that  he  wishes  to 
redeem  his  child.  "  This  is  my  firstborn,"  saj's  he;  "  here,  take  unto 
thee  the  five  shekels  due  for  his  redemption."  As  he  hands  the 
money  to  the  Rabbi,  he  praises  God  for  the  day — "Blessed  art  Thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
Thy  commandments,  and  commanded  us  to  perfonn  the  redemption 
of  a  son.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who  hast  maintained  us,  and  preserved  us,  to  enjoy  this  season."  The 
Rabbi  then  takes  the  monej',  and  after  passing  the  coin  round  the 
child's  head,  as  a  symbol  of  redemption,  lays  his  other  hand  on  its 
brow,  with  the  words — "  This  [child]  is  instead  of  this  [money],  and 
this  [money]  instead  of  this  [child] :  may  this  child  be  brought  to  life, 
to  the  Law,  and  to  the  fear  of  heaven ;  and  as  he  has  been  brought  to 
be  ransomed,  so  maybe  enter  into  the  Law,  and  good  deeds."  He 
then  places  both  his  hands  on  the  child's  head,  and  prays — "God 
make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  ]VIanasseh.  The  Lord  bless  and  preserve 
thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee 
peace.  Length  of  days,  years,  and  peace,  be  gathered  to  thee ;  and 
God  keep  thee  from  all  evil  and  save  thy  soul. "  And  now  the  rite  is 
over. 

In  a  nation  which  has  boasted,  for  two  thousand  years,  that  it 
hands  down  its  religious  customs,  from  generation  to  generation,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  change,  in  word  or  form,  a  practice  of  to-day  is, 
doubtless,  in  most  respects,  identical  with  its  counterpart  in  the  time 
of  ^lary.  It  was,  we  may  assume,  with  some  .such  prayers  and  solemn 
forms  that  Joseph  and  ilary,  still  standing  before  the  Nicanor  Gate, 
"prcK'nted"  the  infant  Saviour  "to  the  Lord,"  after  ]\[ary  had  been 
declared  '■  clean"  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  doves. 

It  was  still  morning,  and  crowds  of  men  were  entering  the  Court 
of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Nicanor  Gate,  or  passing  out.  The  mothers 
and  fathers  who  had  firstborn  sons  to  redeem  were  still  before 
the  gate,  Mary  and  Joseph  among  them.  And  now  an  aged  man, 
who  could  not  come  earlier  to  his  morning  devotions,  approaches. 
"We  know  only  that  his  name  was  Simeon,  a  very  common  one,  then, 
among  the  .Jews,  and  tliat  he  v.as  one  in  whom  the  the  reign  of  form 
and  rite  had  not  extinguished  true  spiritual  conceptions.  He  was  "a 
just  man  and  devout,"  says  St.  Luke — an  expression,  the  force  of 
which,  in  those  days,  is  seen  in  the  explanation  of  nearly  the  same 
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character  given  to  the  great  high  priest  Simon.  "He  was  called 
'  Just '  botii  for  his  piety  towards  God,  and  his  charity  towards  his 
countrj'men."  Simeon  must  have  been  one  who,  though  he  followed 
the  Law,  did  so  from  the  love  of  it,  and  from  the  fear  of  God,  and 
v.'as  careful  of  its  spirit,  while,  no  doubt,  exact  in  the  countless  ritual 
observances  then  thought  to  constitute  "righteousness;"  one,  like 
Nathanael,  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile."  Habitually 
drawing  near  God,  the  promise  had  been  fulfilled  to  this  aged  saint 
that  God  would  draw  near  to  him:  for  "the  Holy  Ghost  was  upon, 
him."  Too  old  to  care  for  longer  life,  so  far  as  earth  alone  was  con- 
cerned, his  heart  yet  beat  warmly  for  his  down-trodden  nation,  and 
for  man  at  large,'  sunk  in  heathen  darkness.  He  would  fain  wait 
among  the  living  till  the  appearance  of  the  "  Consolation  of  Israel" — 
the  familiar  name  by  which  his  race,  in  their  deep  yearning  for  de- 
liverance, had  come  to  speak  of  the  long-expected  ISIessiah,  as  the  sure 
restorer  of  its  glory.  He  had  a  premonition,  divinely  sent,  that  he 
should  have  this  joy,  and  had  come  this  morning  "by  the  spirit"  into 
the  Temple.  How'  he  knew  it  we  cannot  tell,  but,  as  Mary  stood  pre- 
senting her  child,  he  recognized  in  Him  the  "Messiah  of  God."  The 
ceremony  over,  his  full  heart  cannot  restrain  itself.  Tottering  towards 
the  young  mother,  he  takes  her  babe  in  his  arms,  and  gives  thanks  to 
God'  in  words  of  touching  beauty — "Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen. 
Thy  Salvation,  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  peo- 
ples: a  light  to  lighten  the  heathen  and  the  glory  of  Thy  people 
Israel."  Like  a  true  Jew,  he  thinks  of  Israel  as  the  centre  of  the 
Messianic  glory,  the  light  of  which  is  to  stream,  afar,  over  the  heathen 
world  around,  attracting  them  to  it. 

Turning  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  old  man  then  says  a  few  parting 
words,  wfth  prophetic  insight  of  the  future  both  of  the  child  and  its 
mother.  "Your  child,"  says  he  to  her,  "is  destined  for  the  fall  of 
many  in  Israel,  for  many  Aviil  reject  Him;  but  also  for  the  rising  again 
of  many,  who  will  believe  on  Him  and  live.  He  is  sent  for  a  sign 
which  shall  be  spoken  against,  and  will  meet  with  reproach  and  con- 
tradiction, which  will  reveal  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  respecting 
Him" — a  truth  too  sadly  culminating  at  Calvary.  Mary's  own  heart 
"would  be  pierced  with  a  great  sorrow." 

At  that  instant,  we  are  told,  an  aged  woman,  Anna  by  name,  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  and  therefore  a  Galilean,  approached  the  gate.  She 
was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  thus  lived  through  the  long  sad 
period  of  war,  conquest,  and  oppression,  which  had  intensitied,  in 
every  Jewish  heart,  the  yearning  for  national  deliverance  by  the 
promised  Messiah.  She  must  have  remembered  the  fatal  war  between 
the  Asmonean  brothers,  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcauus,  which  had  brought 
all  the  misery  of  her  people  in  its  train,  and  she  had  likely  seen  the 
legions  of  Pompey,  when  they  encamped  on  the  hills  round  Jerusalem. 
The  rise  of  Herod  was  a  recollection  of  her  middle  life,  and  its  dread- 
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ful  story  of  war,  inurder,  and  crime,  must  have  sunk  into  her  heart, 
as  it  had  into  the  hearts  of  all  her  race. 

Her  long  life  had  been  spent  in  pious  acts  and  services,  for,  after 
she  had  been  seven  years  a  wife,  her  husband  had  died,  leaving  her, 
doubtless,  still  very  young,  since  Hebrew  girls  married  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  She  had  never  married  again,  a  fact  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke,  in  accordance  witii  the  feeling  of  the  day,  to  her 
honour,  but  had  been,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "a  widow  indeed," 
"trusting  in  God,"  and  "continuing  in  supplications  and  prayers 
night  and  day."  She  might,  in  truth,  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
Temple,  and  to  have  spent  her  life  in  fastings  and  prayers;  having 
very  likely  come  from  Galilee  to  be  near  the  holy  place,  and  thus  able 
to  give  herself  up  to  religious  exercises,  on  the  spot,  where,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  J  ew,  tlicy  were  most  sacred. 

Such  a  woman  must  have  been  well  known  in  a  place  lilce  Jerusa- 
lem. Catching  the  burden  of  Simeon's  words  as  she  passed,  she  too, 
like  him,  forthwith  thanks  God  that  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
is  now,  at  last,  fulfilled.  There  could  have  been  few,  however,  to 
whom  the  glad  tidings  of  such  a  Saviour  were  welcome,  for  though 
the  heart  of  the  nation  v.'as  burning  with  Messianic  hopes  of  a  politi- 
cal kind,  we  are  told  that  Anna  was  able  to  tell  them  to  all  in  Jerusa- 
lem who  looked  for  a  redemption  of  a  higher  type. 

Returning  to  I>thlehem,  Joseph  and  3Iary  seem  to  have  intended 
to  settle  in  it  permanently,  for  even  after  their  return  from  Egypt 
they  would  have  gone  to  it  again,  but  for  their  fear  of  xirchelaus.  St. 
Iilatthew  speaks  of  their  living  in  a  "  house"  vdien  the  Magi  came, 
very  soon  after  the  Presentation,  but  the  natural  chamber  in  the  hill- 
side, which  was  ^Marj^'s  lirst  shelter,  would  be  as  much  a  part  of  a 
house  as  any  other  It  has  for  ages  been  the  custom  to  sjieak  of  the 
birthplace  of  Jesus  as  a  oave,  but  the  v\'ord  raises  very  dillerent  ideas 
in  om"  minds,  from  any  that  could  have  been  felt,  where  such  cool, 
dry  recesses  are,  even  still,  ordinary  parts  of  village  or  country  houses 
of  the  humbler  kind. 

The  "Cave  of  the  Kativity"  now  shovrn  in  Bethlehem,  is  surrounded 
by  such  artilicial  distractions,  that  it  is  hard  to  realiz-e  the  iiossibility 
of  its  being  the  actual  scene  of  the  most  stupendous  event  in  all  his- 
tory. A  convent,  like  a  mediseval  castle  for  strength  and  soliditj', 
and  of  great  extent,  crowns  the  hill,  its  huge  buttresses  resting  on  the 
shelving  rocks  far  below.  The  village  lies  on  the  eastern  and  western 
summit-crests  of  the  hill,  at  a  heightabove  the  sea  only  300  feet  lower 
than  the  top  of  Heb.ellyn,  and  as  high  as  the  loftiest  hill-top  in  the 
Cheviot  range.  You  may  walk  round  it  in  a  c^uavter  of  an  hour,  or 
along  its  whole  length  in  half  that  time,  or  from  side  to  side  of  it  in  a 
quarter.  1  lie  villagers  support  themselves  partly  by  f.cid  A\ork,  but 
.mainly  by  carving  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  models  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, in  Avood,  for  sale.  The  Cave  of  the  Nativity  lies  on  the  east 
iiiil,  under  a  "  Church  of  Lt,  Mary,"  flrst  buiU  by  the  Emperor  Coa- 
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stantinc,  but  often  renewed  since.  To  this  church  there  is  joined,  on 
the  north,  the  Latin  cloister  of  the  Franciscans,  with  the  Church  of 
St.  Catlicrine,  which  belongs  to  it,  and,  on  the  south,  the  Greek  and 
the  Armenian  cloisters. 

The  ' '  Church  of  the  Nativity" — venerable  at  least  for  its  great  age 
— is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  choir,  two  steps  higlier  than 
the  long  nave,  includes  the  top  and  arms  of  the  cross,  and  Is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a  partition.  A  low  door,  in  the  west,  leads,  through 
the  porch,  to  the  desolate  and  cheerless  nave,  with  forty-four  pillars, 
in  seven  rows,  supporting  the  roof,  the  rough  beams  of  which  are 
uncovered,  and  look  very  bare  and  drear}'.  The  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians have  charge  of  this  part,  the  Latins  being  only  allowed  to  pass 
through  it  to  their  cloister.  The  former  have  altars  in  the  choir;  that 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  consecrated  to  "  the  three  kings,"  standing  in 
the  centre,  and  showing,  in  a  niche  under  it,  a  star  of  white  marble, 
marking  tlie  .spot  where  the  star  of  the  wise  men  .stood  in  the  heavens 
over  Bethlehem!  The  Cave  of  the  Nativity  is  under  the  altar,  and  is 
reached,  from  both  sides  of  the  choir,  l)y  a  flight  of  broad  and  beau- 
tiful marble  steps,  respectively  fifteen  and  thirteen  in  number.  The 
cave  itself  is  about  thirty-eight  feet  long,  eleven  broad,  and  nine  high, 
and  is  paved  with  black  and  red-veined  marble.  The  sides  are  partly 
lined  with  marble  slabs,  but  .some  of  the.se,  on  the  north,  have  fallen 
off,  and  show  the  bare  wall,  while,  elsewhere,  curtains  of  silk  or  linen 
are  hung  up — the  silk  apparently  only  at  festivals.  From  the  roof 
hangs  a  row  of  silver  lamps  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cave.  The 
site  of  the  manger  itself  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  grotto,  in  a  rounded 
niche  about  eig-Iit  feet  high  and  four  In-oad,  in  which  an  altar  stands. 
The  pavement  of  this  recess  is  a  few  inches  higher  than  that  of  the 
ca\tf ,  and  is  formed  of  marble  slabs  on  whichthere  is  a  silver  star, 
with  sparkling  raj's,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Along  the  edge 
runs  an  inscription  which  no  one  can  read  without  emotion — "Hie 
de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est." 

South  from  this  spot,  in  a  corner,  is  a  small  separate  cave,  three 
steps  lower  than  the  larger  one,  and  in  this  stands  the  "Altar  of 
the  Manger;"  but  as  the  wooden  manger  which  was  exhibited  in 
earlier  times  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1486,  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  very  little 
interest  attaches  now,  even  on  the  ground  of  antiquity,  to  the  crib  of 
coloured  marble  .shown  in  its  place.  A  painting  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  covers  the  rock  behind.  Five  silver  lamps  swing 
before  this,  and  opposite  is  the  "  Altar  of  the  Magi,"  with  another 
painting.  It  throws  additional  distrust  over  all,  except,  perhaps,  the 
central  facts  of  the  spot,  that  a  door  from  the  larger  cave  admits  into 
a  long,  crooked,  rough  opening,  like  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  in  which 
are  various  altars,  in  recesses,  natural,  or  formed  by  man.  You  are 
shown  the  "Chapel  of  St.  Joseph;"  then  that  of  "The  Innocents," 
under  th*  altar  of  which  a  square  latticed  opening  is  said  to  lead  to 
the  cave  in  which  the  bones  of  tlie  murdered  Innocents  v/ere  buried. 
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From  the  Cliapel  of  the  Innocents  yoti  pass  the  altar  of  Eiiscbuis  of 
Cremona,  who  lies  there ;  and  in  a  cave  at  the  Avest  end  of  the  gallery 
yovi  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  Holy  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eusto- 
chium,  with  that  of  their  friend  St.  Jerome,  whose  cell — the  scene  of 
his  wonderful  version  of  the  Scriptures — is  pointed  out,  a  little 
be^^ond. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  MAGI. 

The  two  centuries  in  which  .Judea  was  a  province  of  the  Persian 
Empire  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  time  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Enjoying  perfect  religious  liberty,  for  which  alone  they 
cared,  they  were  loyal  and  contented.  Nehemiah,  the  rebuilder  of 
Jerusalem,  was  at  the  same  time  a  Persian  pacha,  and  the  people  at 
large  only  expressed  their  common  tidelitj'  to  the  power  he  repre- 
sented, in  allov.ing,  with  a  liberality  amazing  in  their  case,  a  sculp- 
ture of  Susa,  the  Persian  metropolis,  to  be  cut  over  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  Temple. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  each  nation  furthered  this 
mutual  respect.  In  Persia  the  highest  form  of  Aryan  religion  had 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  highest  form  of  Shemitic,  and 
there  were  many  points  in  which  mutual  sj^mpathy  and  regard  were 
inevitable.  Both  nations  hated  idolatry;  indeed,  the  Persian  was 
more  zealous  in  this  than  the  Jew  had  been,  for  there  were  not 
wanting,  even  in  the  exile,  Jews  who  served  idols.  In  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman,  the  personifications  of  Light  and  Darkness,  or  Good  and 
Evil,  the  Persian,  as  it  might  seem,  had  only  developed  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  Jehovah  and  the  Evil  that  .struggled  to  counteract  His 
beneficent  rule.  To  the  Persian,  as  to  the  Jew,  his  .sacred  books 
were  the  weapon  against  darkness,  and  the  guide  to  blessedness. 
They  prescribed  commandments  and  supplied  revelatioris.  They 
taught  a  life  after  death,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments;  they 
disclosed  the  issue  of  the  great  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil,  and 
what  would  happen  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Times  of  great  trial 
were  to  prove  the  faithful  before  the  final  day.  Their  blood  would 
flow  like  water.  At  the  end  of  every  millennium,  however,  Ormuzd 
Tv'ould  send  a  prophet,  with  a  new  revelation,  and  thus  a  reformation 
would  be  effected  for  the  time.  The  prophet  next  to  apjiear  would 
be  born  of  a  virgin,  aiul,  after  destroying  the  works  of  Ahriman, 
would  establish  a  happy  kingdom  for  a  thousand  years.  To  aid  him 
in  this,  the  most  famous  men  of  all  times  would  appear  in  life  again. 
At  the  end  of  the  millennium,  the  resurrection,  it  was  taught,  would 
take  place,  through  fifty-seven  years.  Then  would  begin  the  burn- 
ing-up  of  the  world  bj'  fire:  the  mountains  would  sink,  and  the 
whole  srlobe  become  like  a  sea  of  molten  metals.     Through  this  all 
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men  must  pass,  to  be  purified  from  the  sius  still  cleaving  to  them ; 
but  while  the  holy  would  do  it  with  ease,  the  wicked  would  suffer 
l")aiu  such  as  the  same  torments  would  have  given  them  during  life. 
After  this  puritication,  even  the  formerly  wicked  would  be  freed 
from  evil.  Ahriman  and  hell  would  l)e  conquered  and  pass  away; 
there  would  remain  only  the  great  communion  of  the  blessed,  who 
live  with  Ormuzd. 

As  regards  this  life,  the  Persians  were  taught  that  no  man  can  re- 
main neutral,  but  must  take  the  side  either  of  good  or  evil.  To  fol- 
low the  former  was  not  only  right  Init  natural,  since  Ormuzd  is  the 
Creator.  Yet  even  he  who  chooses  the  right  side  does  not  always 
receive  his  reward,  for  evil  is  powerful,  and  hinders  Ormuzd,  in 
many  ways,  from  favouring  his  servant  here.  The  bad,  by  the  help 
of  Ahriman,  may  obtain  prosperity,  and  even  secure  the  blessings 
designed  for  the  good,  but  in  the  world  to  come  this  would  be  no 
longer  possible.  As  a  man  has  lived  on  earth,  .so,  they  believed, 
would  be  his  reward  or  suffering  in  the  life  beyond.  He  who  has 
been  good  and  pure,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  would  be  owned 
as  a  servant  of  Ormuzd,  and  received  uito  the  fellowship  of  the 
spirits  in  light,  while  he  who  had  opposed  Ormuzd  here,  would  be 
driven  down,  in  the  life  hereafter,  to  dwell  with  Ahriman  and  Ms 
followers,  in  thick  darkness.  The  decision  as  to  the  side  to  which 
any  one  belongs  would  be  given  according  to  his  works.  On  the 
third  day  after  death,  judgment,  they  were  taught,  will  be  held,  and 
every  soul  will  have  to  pass  over  a  bridge,  where  the  ways  to  heaven 
and  hell  divide.  Beside  it  sit  the  judges  of  the  dead  and  weigh  the 
deeds  of  each  soul  in  great  scales.  If  the  good  bear  down  the  evil, 
the  soul  goes  forward,  over  the  bridge,  to  Paradise,  where  it  is 
welcomed,  and  has  its  dwelling  till  the  Last  Judgment.  But  when  a 
wicked  soul  presents  itself,  on  the  third  day  after  death,  to  try  to  pass 
over  the  bridge,  it  seems  too  narrow  and  slight,  the  footsteps  totter, 
and  the  soul  falls  into  the  dark  abyss  beneath.  It  is  there  received 
with  laughter  and  mockery  by  tieuds,  and  tortured  with  the  bitterest 
agonies  fill  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

How  far  this  early  creed  retained  its  hold  among  the  Persians  in 
the  days  of  the  Captivity,  is  not  known,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for 
assuming  that  the  Jews  were  indebted  to  it,  to  any  great  extent,  for 
the  development  of  their  theology.  The  unity  of  Jehovah  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  dualism  of  the  Persian  system.  The  Jewish 
conception  of  Satan,  like  that  of  the  resm-rection,  has  its  roots  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  development  of  both  may  be  traced. 
The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  indeed,  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
among  the  old  Persian  popular  beliefs,  though  found  in  one  place  in 
the  Avesta.  Jewish  ideas  respecting  angels,  good  and  bad,  no  doubt 
received  an  impulse  from  those  of  the  Persians,  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
relation  between  the  two  theologies  was  mainly  that  of  independent 
similarity  in  some  details. 
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But  Avhile  the  Jew  borrowed  very  little  from  Persian  sources,  the 
exile,  partl_y  under  Persian  rule,  the  two  hundred  years  of  Persian 
supremacyin  Judea,  and  the  lasting  connection  between  the  Jews  of  i 
the  East  and  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  must  have  created  a  deep 
interest,  on  both  sides,  in  faiths  which  had  so  much  in  common. 

The  extent  to  which  Parsism  had  spread  in  the  East,  in  the  daj^s  of 
Christ,  cannot  be  known,  but  it  had  doubtless  diffused  itself,  more  or 
less,  by  the  movements  of  men  in  these  troublous  times,  over  many 
regions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  Judaism  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Palestine.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation  had 
never  returned  from  Babylon,  but  remained,  in  distinct  commiuii- 
ties,  spread  over  the  surface  of  that  empire.  Their  fidelity  to  theu" 
faith  was  proved  by  their  having  siipported  the  colony  at  Jerusalem 
till  it  no  longer  needed  their  help.  Tliey  looked  to'the  Temple  as 
their  religious  centre,  contributed  largely  to  its  funds,  and  received 
tlicir  ecclesiastical  instructions  from  its  authorities.  The  Babylonian 
Jew  prided  himself  on  the  purity  of  his  descent.  AVhat  the  Hebrews 
of  Judea  boasted  they  were,  compared  to  those  of  other  countries, 
the  Babylonian  Hebrew  claimed  to  be  to  the  Judean — "like  pure 
Hour  compared  to  dough."  From  Babylon,  the  Jew  had  spread 
through  every  region  of  the  East,  and  wherever  he  went  he  became  a 
zealous  missionary  of  his  faith.  Various  causes  had  led  to  the  same 
wide  dispersion  in  the  West,  with  the  same  result.  The  number  of 
m-oselytes  gained,  over  the  world,  by  this  propaganda,  was  incredi- 
1*e.  The  AVest  Avas  as  full  of  Jews  as  the  East.  Egypt,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  had  a  vast  Jewish  population.  To  use  the  words  of 
Joscphus,  the  habitable  globe  was  so  full  of  Jews,  that  there  was 
ficarcely  a  corner  of  the  Romaa  empire  Avhere  they  might  not  l)e 
found.  The  great  synagogue  at  Alexandria  was  so  large  that,  if  we 
can  believe  tlie  Talmud,  the  Hazan,  or  Reader,  had  to  make  use  of  a 
handkerchief,  as  a  signal,  when  the  congregation  were  to  repeat  their 
"  Amen." 

Incidental  proofs  of  the  success  of  Jewish  proselytism  are  numer- 
ous. Cicero,  and  Horace,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  and  Seneca  alike  give 
vent  to  the  irritation  everywhere  felt,  at  the  numliers  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  thus  won  over,  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  hateful  supersti- 
tion. Exemption  from  military  service  granted  to  the  Jews,  trade 
privileges  they  specially  enjoyed,  marriage,  and  other  inducements, 
swelled  the  list  of  proselytes  in  every  part.  "The  Jewish  faith," 
says  Seneca,  "  is  now  received  over  every  land:  the  conquered  have 
given  laws  to  the  conqueror."  "This  race,"  says  Dio  Cassius,  "  has 
been  repeatedly  checked  by  the  Romans,  yet  it  lias  increased  amaz- 
ingly, so  that  it  has  assumed  the  greatest  boldness."  Josephus  tells 
usthat  in  Antioch  a  great  multitude  of  Greeks  were  constantly  com- 
ing forward  as  proselytes.  Still  further  east,  it  was  the  same,  for 
St.  Luke  records  that  proselytes  thronged  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem 
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from  pro\inces  of  the  empire,  north  of  the  IMediterranean,  such  as 
Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphjiia,  Cappadocia,  and  from  Rome  it- 
self; from  its  southern  territories,  sucli  as  Egypt,  Arabia,  Crete,  and 
the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  from  its  eastern  extremities, 
and  even  from  lands  beyond — Mesopotamians,  Partliians,  Medes, 
and  Elamites, — dwellers  in  the  vast  regions  reaching  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  north  and  south,  and  even  fur- 
ther to  the  east.     The  influence  of  Judaism  extended  into  all  lands. 

Among  the  Jewish  ideas  diffused  far  and  near  by  this  universal 
agency,  none  would  find  so  easy  and  wide  a  circulation  as  that 
which,  al)ove  all  others,  filled  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  Jew  in 
that  age — the  expected  appearance  of  a  great  prince,  of  whom  they 
spoke  as  the  Messiah  or  "  Anointed."  No  indication  of  popular  feel- 
ing can  be  more  sure  than  that  supplied  by  the  literature  of  a  period; 
and  Jewish  literature,  from  the  date  of  Daniel  to  the  age  of  Chri.st, 
was  more  and  moit?  completely  Messianic.  The  Boolv  of  Enoch,  the 
Jewish  Sibylline  books,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  the  Ascension  of 
Mo.ses,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Fourth  Book  of  E.^dras,  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Oukelos  and  Jonathan,  and  othei'*writings  of  later  Judaism, 
strove  to  sustain  and  rouse  the  nation,  in  those  dark  days,  by  pro- 
phetic anticipations  of  3Iessianic  deliverance.  Burning  hope  glows 
tiu-ough  them,  like  tire  through  clouds,  revealing  the  feverish  con- 
centration of  heart  and  thought  of  all  Israel  on  this  one  grand  expec- 
tation. 

The  restlessness  of  Judea  was  only  another  sjTnptom  of  this  uni- 
versal tension  of  the  popular  mind.  Patriotic  hatred  of  foreign  rule, 
and  religious  zeal  against  the  introduction  of  heathen  manners,  kept 
the  country  in  a  continual  ferment.  This  was  heightened  at  every 
festival  by  assurances  of  the  Rabbis,  priests,  and  fanatical  "proph- 
ets," that  Jehovah  would  not  much  longer  endure  the  intrusion  of 
the  heathen  into  His  own  Land.  This  temper  of  the  people  forced 
Herod  to  erect  five  times  as  many  fortresses  in  Judea  as  were  re- 
quired in  Galilee;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  them,  the  robbers  and  bandits 
of  the  Judean  hills  never  ceased  to  make  war  against  the  existing 
government,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Blind  superstition  reigned. 
The  bigoted  masses  were  continuail3'  deceived  by  pretended  Mes- 
siahs, who  led  them,  at  one  time,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  see  the 
Avails  of  the  now  heathen  Jerusalem  fall  down  at  the  word  of  the 
prophet ;  at  another,  to  the  Jordan,  to  pass  through,  dry-shod,  like 
tlieir  fathers;  at  a  third,  as  if  nothing  could  warn  them,  into  the 
wilderness,  to  wait  for  tlic  signs  of  the  Son  of  3Iau  predicted  by 
Daniel.  What  must  liave  been  the  contagious  effect  of  such  a  state 
of  things  on  the  multitudes  of  Jews  and  pro.selytes  from  every  coun- 
try, who  yearly  visited  Jerusalem?  Josephus,  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  tells  us  that,  at  many  feasts,  there  were  not  less  than 
three  millions  of  pilgrims.  How  must  they  have  spread  over  the 
whole  earth  the  expectation  of  a  great  Jewish  king  who  was  to 
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conquer  the  world!  for  this  the  Messiah  was  to  accomplish.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Josephus,  Tacitns,  and  Suetonius  should  record  the  fact, 
thousrh  the  Jewish  historian  in  mean  flattery,  and  the  others  from 
the  turn  of  affairs,  applied  it  to  Vespasian. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  when  St. 
Matthew  tells  us  that  strangers  from  the  East  came,  soon  after  His 
birth,  to  visit  the  infant  Jesus.  Any  real  or  fancied  occasion,  which 
might  lead  to  the  bcliei  that  the  prince,  so  universally  looked  for, 
had  actually  appeared,  was  well-uigh  certain  to  caE  forth  such  an 
incident. 

The  simple  notice  given  us  throws  no  further  light  on  these  earliest 
pilgrims  from  the  great  Gentile  world,  than  is  afforded  by  the  title 
Magi,  and  the  intimation  that  they  were  led  to  undertake  their  jour- 
ney" to  Bethlehem  by  some  mysterious  appearances  in  the  heavens. 

The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  liad  been  established  for  im- 
memorial ages  in  the  East,  where  the  transparent  atmosphere  reveals 
the  splendours  of  the  universe,  both  by  night  and  day,  with  a  glory 
unknown  to  duller  regions.  In  ages  when  science  was  jet  unknown, 
and  motion  was  everywhere  assumed  as  the  result  of  inherent  life,  it 
was  almost  inevitable  to  regard  the  sun  as  the  lord  of  day,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  as  ruling  the  night.  From  this  it  was  only  a  single 
step  to  .superstition.  "Magic,"  as  Professor  Bastian  observes,  "is 
the  physics  of  the  children  of  nature."  It  is  the  first  step  towards 
induction,  and  misleads,  only  by  assimiing  that  accidental,  or  inde- 
pendent, coincidence,  or  succession,  is  necessarily  cause  and  effect. 
Like  children,  men,  in  simple  ages,  jump  to  conclusions  from  iso- 
lated observations,  nor  is  the  power  of  slow  and  careful  generaliza- 
tion, from  a  wide  range  of  facts,  attained,  till  verj-  much  later. 

The  phenomena  of"  the  daily  and  nightly  heavens  thus  led  very 
early,  in  the  East,  to  a  belief  in  astrologA';  the  patient  scientific  faculty 
being  yet  wanting  which  would,  hereafter,  develop  that  illusive  science 
into  astronomy,  as,  in  a  later  age,  it  raised  alchemy  into  chemistry. 
The  stars  were  supposed,  then,  as  they  have  been  till  recent  times,  to 
exercise  supreme  influence  over  human  life  and  the  course  of  nature, 
and  from  this  Iselief  a  vast  system  of  imaiiinary  results  was  elaborated. 
The  special  power  of  each  star,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others, 
over  health  and  sickness,  prosperity  or  trouble,  life  or  death,  the 
affairs  of  nations,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature,  was  supposed  to 
liave  been  discovered;  and  this  power  was  believed  to  affect  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  the  generation 
before  Christ,  says  of  the  astrologers  of  the  East,  "They  think  the 
noblest  study  is  that  of  the  five  stars  called  planets,  which  they  call 
interpreters.  This  name  they  give  them,  because  other  stars  do  not 
wander  like  them,  but  have  a  fixed  course,  while  these  have  paths  of 
their  own,  and  predict  things  to  be,  thus  interpreting  to  men  the  will 
of  the  gods.  For  they  say  that  they  portend  some  things  by  their 
rising,  others  by  their  setting,  and  still  others  by  their  colour,  to  those 
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who  study  them  diligentlj'.  For,  at  one  time,  they  say  they  foretell 
the  violence  of  storms;  at  another  the  excess  of  rains  or  of  heat,  the 
appearance  of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  earthquakes,  and* 
indeed,  everj'  change  in  the  sky,  either  fortunate  or  the  reverse,  not 
only  to  nations  and  districts,  but  to  kings  and  common  people."  The 
position  of  the  stars  at  a  child's  birth  was  held  to  determine  its  future 
fate  or  fortune,  and,  hence,  to  cast  nativities,  early  became  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  astrologers. 

This  science  was  veiy  early  cultivated  among  the  races  inliabiting 
the  Mesopotamian  plains.  Like  all  higher  knowledge  in  simple  times, 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste,  known  as  Magi,  a  word  which 
seems  of  Aryan  derivation.  This  order  tlourished  among  the  Medes, 
Babylonians,  and  Persians,  but  it  is  chiefij^  famous  in  connection  with 
Persia,  and  seems  as  if  it  had  risen  among  the  Aryan  races,  and  had 
only  mingled  as  a  foreign  element  in  the  Semitic  civilization  of  Baby- 
lon. 

We  first  meet  the  title  as  that  of  one  of  the  Chaldean  ofiicials  sent 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem — the  Rabmag,  or  head  of  the  Magi; 
and  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  we  find  the  caste  divided  into  five  classes, 
as  the  astrologers  and  dream  interpreters  of  Babylon.  Their  origin, 
however,  identified  them  with  the  purer  faith  of  Persia,  much  more 
than  with  a  corrupt  idolatry,  and  hence  they  especially  flourished 
imder  the  Persian  rule.  In  later  times  the  name  lost  its  early  pres- 
tige, from  the  growth  of  lower  magical  arts,  practised  as  the  order 
degenerated,  so  that,  in  the  New  Testam.ent,  it  is  applied,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  those  who  came  to  visit  the  infant  Saviour,  only  to  two 
"sorcerers" — Simon  Magus,  and  one  Bar- Jesus. 

Soon  after  the  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  a  strange 
report  spread  through  Jerusalem.  IVIembers  of  the  old  priestly  caste 
of  Persia  had  "come  from  the  East,"  inquiring  where  they  could  find 
a  new-born  King  of  the  Jews,  whose  star,  th^y  said,  they  had  seen  in 
the  East.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  Jewish  belief  to  find  indica- 
tions of  great  events  in  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  for  their 
ancient  Scriptures  spoke  of  a  star  that  should  come  out  of  Jacob,  and 
they  had  long  referred  the  prophecy  to  their  expected  Messiah.  It 
was,  indeed,  universally  believed  that  extraordinary  events,  especially 
the  birth  and  death  of  great  men,  were  heralded  by  appearances  of 
stars,  and  still  more  of  comets,  or  by  conjxmctions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  Thus  Suetonius  tells  us  that  at  the  death  of  Caesar  ' '  a  hairy 
etar  shone  continuously  for  seven  daj's,  rising  about  the  eleventh 
hour,"  and  Josephus  relates  that  for  a  whole  year  before-  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  a  star,  in  the  shape  of  a  sword — doubtless  a  comet — hung 
over  the  doomed  city.  A  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Christ's 
birth,  a  false  Messiah,  in  Hadrian's  reign,  assumed  the  title  of  Bar- 
Cocliba — "the  son  of  the  star" — in  allusion  to  the  star  to  come  out  of 
Jacob.  The  Jews  had  already,  long  before  Christ's  day,  dabbled  in 
astrology,  and  the  various  forms  of  magic  which  became  connected 
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with  it.  They  were  skilled  in  mysterious  combinations  of  letters  and 
numbers,  "wluch  they  used  as  talismans  and  amulets,  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  bring  frightful  curses  when  wished, 
and  they  even  affiiTaed  that  some  of  their  spells  could  draw  the  moon 
from  heaven  or  open  the  abyss  beneath  the  earth.  Such  practices 
dated  among  them  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
They  were  much  given  to  cast  horoscopes  from  the  numerical  value 
of  a  name.  Everyv.here  through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  Jewish 
magicians,  dream  expounders,  and  sorcerers,  were  found.  Josephus 
ascribes  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  to  the  acts  of  im- 
postors of  this  kind.  ISTor  did  their  superstition  stop  here.  They 
were  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  astrology  itself.  "The  planets  give 
wisdom  and  riches,"  says  the  Talmud,  and  it  adds,  in  other  passages, — 
' '  The  life  and  portion  of  children  hang  not  on  righteousness,  but  oa 
theu"  star. "  '  •  The  planet  of  the  day  has  no  virtue,  but  the  planet  of 
the  hour  (of  nativity)  has  much.  Those  who  are  born  under  the  sun 
are  beautiful  and  noble-looking,  frank  and  open;  those  born  under 
Venus,  rich  and  amatory;  under  [Mercuiy,  strong  in  memory  and 
wise;  imder  the  moon,  feeble  and  inconstant;  under  Jupiter,  just; 
under  3lars,  fortunate."  "The  calculation  of  the  stars  is  the  ]ox  of 
the  Rabbi, "  says  the  Pirke  Aboth.  In  another  passage,  indeed,  a  Rabbi 
tells  an  inciuirer  that  "there  is  no  planet  that  rules  Israel,"  but  the 
explanation  added  shows  a  pride  that  only  a  Jew  could  express — 
"The  sons  of  Israel  are  themselves  stars."  iSIany  Rabbis  gave  them- 
selves to  astrology. 

Belief  in  the  intiuence  of  the  stars  over  life  and  death,  and  in  special 
portents  at  the  birth  of  great  men,  survived,  indeed,  to  recent  times. 
Chaucer  abounds  in  allu.-ions  to  it.  He  attributes  the  great  rain  and 
the  pestilence  of  1348  and  13o0  to  an  extraordinary  conjunction  of 
Saturn  with  other  planets,  and  in  the  3Ian  of  Lawes  Tale  he  says: — 

"  In  sterres  many  a  ■wynter  therbyfore. 
Vi'as  wi-ite  the  deth  of  Ector  and  Achilles, 
Of  Pompe,  Juhus,  tr  they  vrere  i-Vjore; 
The  stryf  of  Thebes,  andof  Ercuies, 
Of  Samusoa,  Tumiis,  and  of  Socrates 
The  deth.''  • 

Still  later,  Shakesijere  tells  us — 

*•  Wlien  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen: 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes;" 

and  Bedford  at  Henry  Y.  's  f imeral  is  made  to  say — 

'■  Comets,  importing  change  of  time  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crj-stal  tresses  in  the  slcy, 
And  ^vith  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
ITiat  have  consented  unto  Henry"s  death." 

The  special  phenomena  that  led  the  ^lagi  to  undertake  their  journey 
have  been  elsev.'here  stated.  That  successive  conjunctions  of  three 
planets  in  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  Pisces,  which  was  believed  by  the 
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Je"U'S  to  be  tliat  in  which  .1  similar  conjunction  haiipened  l)efore  the 
tirth  of  Moses,  and  in  wliieh  anotlier  was  to  occur  before  the  birth  of 
the  jlessiah,  should  have  roused  the  attention  of  men  to  whom  the 
motions  of  tlie  planets  were  revelations  from  heaven,  was  only  natural. 
Doubtless  they  liad  heard  in  their  own  country  such  a  belief  expressed 
by  Je^^•s,  and  traced  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  one  of  their  ov.-ii 
caste,  and  from  their  own  parts.  V>iien,  in  addition  to  such  signifi- 
cant facts,  at  a  time  Avhen  all  men  were  looking  for  a  great  Jewish 
prince,  a  comet  appeared  soon  after,  nothing  could  be  more  in  keep- 
ing than  that  men,  to  whom  such  phenomena  were  the  voice  of  God, 
shoukl  set  out  to  pay  homage  to  the  new-bora  King  who  was  to  rule 
the  Avorld. 

At  the  time  when  the  Magi  amved,  Herod,  now  an  old  man,  was 
sinking  into  the  last  stages  of  disease,  but  was  still  as  jealous  and 
afraid  of  attempts  against  his  throne  as  ever.  Its  steps  were  wet  with 
the  blood  of  his  best-loved  wife,  his  sons,  his  benefactor,  and  of  the 
flower  of  the  nation,  murdered  to  make  it  secure  Like  our  own 
William  the  Conqueror,  or  Henry  VIII.,  or  like  Alexander  the  Great, 
or  ISTero,  or  Tiberius,  his  character  had  gi-own  darker  in  his  later  j-ears, 
and  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  sat  alone  in  his  new  palace,  amidst  splen- 
dour of  architecture  greater  if  possible  than  that  of  the  Temple,  lonely, 
hated  and  hating,  his  subjects  waiting  impatiently,  in  veiled  rebellion, 
for  his  death.  In  his  own  court,  shortly  before,  a  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered which  had  filled  all  Jerusalem  with  commotion.  The  Phari- 
sees, to  the  number  of  6,000,  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  their  leaders,  whom  the  people  believed  gifted  with  the  power  of 
prophecy,  had  gone  the  length  of  asserting,  that  God  had  determined 
that  Herod  and  his  family  should  be  speedily  driven  from  the  throne, 
to  make  waj'  for  the  Messiah.  To  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  pre- 
diction, the  influence  of  their  firm  supporter,  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  his 
brother,  was  used,  to  carry  the  plot  inside  the  palace,  among  the  ladies 
of  the  court.  Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  as  most  easily  approached,  from 
his  connection  with  the  harem,  was  made  their  tool,  and,  witli  him,  a 
youth  named  Carus,  the  loveliest  person  of  his  day,  but  loathsomely 
immoral.  Bagoas  was  won  over  to  believe  that  he  would  be  the  father 
of  the  coming  3[essiah,  but  Herod  found  out  the  whole,  and  the  con- 
spiracy was  quenched  in  blood.  No  wonder  tliat,  as  St.  ^Matthew 
tells  us,  "he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him,"  when  the 
news  spread  of  strangers  having  come  on  such  an  errand  as  that  of 
the  ]Magi.  To  Herod  their  arrival  was  a  fresh  cause  of  jealous  terror; 
to  Jei-usalem  a  possible  ground  of  hope. 

Herod  had  often  before  shown  the  craft  bred  by  habitual  suspicion, 
.and  was  too  clever  to  take  any  rash  .steps  now.  Summoning  the  heads 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  "scribes"  to  his  palace,  he  demanded  of 
them  where  Christ  should  be  born. 

Jewish  theology  had  already  det^mined,  coiTectly,  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  Jjg  of  th?" stock  of  Judah,  >yliich  had  from  the  first  challenged 
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the  headship  of  the  tribes,  and  had  been  supreme  since  Ephrr.im's 
captivity  in  Assp-ia.  It  boasted  of  David,  the  ancestor  and  the  pTO- 
totype  of  the  Messiah,  and  tlie  words  of  Jacob  that  tlie  ' '  sceptre" 
ehould  "not  depart  from  it,  until  Shiloli  come,"  or,  as  it  maybe  trans- 
lated, from  the  Greek  version,  "till  he  comes  to  whom  the  dominion 
belongs,"  had  long  been  understood  to  refer  to  the  Messiah.  "  How 
fair  is  the  King  Messiah,"  says  the  Targum  on  the  passage,  "who  will 
rise  from  the  house  of  Judah!"  The  words  of  Zechariah,  "The 
Lord  of  Hosts  hath  visited  the  house  of  Judah,  and  hath  made  them 
as  his  goodly  horse  in  the  battle,"  are  also  applied  by  another  Targum 
to  the  Messfah.  "A  king  will  rise  from  the  children  of  Jesse,"  says 
the  same  Targum  elsewhere,  "and  the  Messiah  will  spring  from  his 
children's  children."  Hence  "the  Son  of  David"  was  a  constant 
name  for  this  expected  Prince. 

As  a  descendant  of  David,  Bethlehem,  David's  town,  was  naturally 
resrarded  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  hence  the  passage  in  ]Micah, 
adduced  by  the  priests  and  scribes,  is  also  quoted  by  the  Targums. 
"An  Arab  said  to  a  Jew  at  his  plough,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  'Your 
IMessiah  is  born ! '  '  What^  is  his  name? '  asked  the  Jew.  '  Menahem, 
the  son  of  Hezekiah.'  '  Where  Avas  l-.e  born?  '  asked  the  Jew  again. 
'In  the  king's  castle  at  Bethlehem  Judah,'  answered  the  Arab." 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  had  been  felt  that  the  time  for 
the  adXx-nt  of  the  Messiah  was  fultilled,  and  his  non-appearance  even 
led  to  the  fanciful  idea  that  he  was  already  born,  but  kept  himself 
hidden  in  some  unknown  part.  "  We  know  this  man  whence  he  is," 
said  the  Jews,  long  after,  of  Jesus,  "but  when  the  Christ  ccmeth,  no 
man  knoweth  whence  He  is!"  "Thou,  O  anointed  one  of  Israel," 
cries  the  Targum,  "  Thou  who  art  hidden  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
the  people  of  Zion,  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom!" 

The  prophecy  of  Balaam  had  led  to  the  same  belief  among  the  Jews, 
as  amongst  the 'Eastern  Magi — that  a  great  star  would  appear  in  heaven 
when  the  Messiah  came.  "When  the  Messiah  is  to  l)e  revealed," 
says  the  book  Sohar,  "a  star  will  rise  in  the  east,  shining  in  great 
brightness,  and  seven  other  stars  round  it  will  fight  against  it  on  every 
side."  "  A  star  will  rise  in  the  east  which  is  the  star  of  the  Messiah, 
and  will  remain  in  the  east  fifteen  days."  The  rising  of  Ear-Cochba, 
"  the  son  of  the  star,"  was  a  terrible  illustration  of  this  belief. 

To  bear  of  '>Iagi  coming  from  the  East — the  countrj'  of  Balaam,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  caste,  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  star 
of  the  ]\Iessiah,  which  they  themselves  expected,  was,  hence,  fitted 
to  rouse  the  Rabbinical  world  of  Jerusalem  to  the  highest  excitement. 
They  had  already  a  Avondrous  estimate  of  the  gi-eat  soothsayer,  for 
Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  speaks  of  him  as  "famous  for  hia 
gift  of  prophecy."  "  He  was  skilled,"  says  lie,  "  in  every  branch  of 
the  black  art.  "He  had  learned  the  greatest  names  (names  of  angels 
and  of  God,  to  be  used  in  magic),  through  his  knowledge  of  "the 
flight  of  birds,  and  did  much  that  was  woudcrful  by  their  meaus. 
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He  predicted  rain  in  the  hottest  time  of  summer;  heat  and  drought 
in  the  midst  of  winter;  unfruitfulncss  wlien  the  tields  were  greenest; 
plenty  in  years  of  famine,  and  the  overflowing  or  drying  up  of 
streams ;  tlie  removal  of  pestilence ;  and  a  thousand  other  things,  the 
foretelling  of  which  got  him  boundless  fame,  which  spread  even  to 
this."  The  Rabbis  believed,  indeed,  that  Balaam  himself  was  a 
Rabbi,  who  taught  disciples  the  black  art,  and  that  the  Magi,  his 
successors,  knew  his  prophecy  of  the  star  of  the  ilessiah,  through  the 
tradition  of  his  schools. 

Having  learned  the  expected  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  which  he 
would  himself  have  known,  had  he  been  a  Jew  and  not  an  Idumean, 
Herod  sent  for  the  ]\Iagi  and  made  every  inquiry,  under  the  pretext 
that  he,  also,  wished  to  do  homage  to  the  young  child.  But  very 
different  thoughts  were  in  his  heart.  A  descendant  of  David  was 
not  likely  to  be  spared  by  the  man  who  had  murdered  the  last  of  the 
Asmoneans.  The  hope  of  the  world  Avas  not  to  perish  thus,  how- 
ever, for  the  3Iagi  having  paid  their  visit  to  Bethlehem,  and  presented 
gifts  to  Him,  as  all  Easterns  do  when  they  come  before  princes  or 
the  gi'eat,  a  dream,  sent  from  above,  led  them  to  return  to  their  own 
country  without  revisiting  Jerusalem. 

Balked  in  his  purpose  so  far,  Herod  was  not  the  man  to  stop  at 
half-measures.  A  few  murders  more  were  nothing.  The  most 
thorough  precautions  must  be  taken.  A  band  of  soldiers  was  there- 
fore sent  to  Bethlehem  with  orders  to  kill  every  male  child  near  the 
supposed  age  of  the  infant  he  dreaded.  Josephus  is  silent  about  this 
slaughter,  but  this  needs  not  surprise  us,  for  what  was  a  single  deed 
of  blood,  in  a  mountain  village,  among  the  crimes  of  Herod?  Nor  is 
it  alone  in  the  omissions  of  tiie  historian,  for  his  whole  history  of  the 
centuries  after  the  Return  omits  far  more  than  it  tells. 

Joseph  and  ]\Iary  had  left  Bethlehem  before  this  tragedy,  and  had 
fled  to  the  friendlj"  shelter  of  Egypt,  at  a  warning  divinely  given. 
How  long  they  remained  there  is  not  known.  AH  Palestine  was 
under  Herod,  so  that  he  could  have  reached  them  in  anj^  part  of  it, 
but  in  Egypt  the  fugitives  were  safe.  It  Avas,  moreover,  almost 
another  Judea,  for  the  favour  shown  to  their  race  by  the  Ptolemies 
had  induced  as  many  as  a  million  of  Jews  to  settle  in  the  Nile  valley, 
and  of  the  five  quarters  of  Alexandria,  with  300,000  free  citizens, 
Jews  occupied  more  than  two.  They  had  had  a  temple  of  their  own 
at  Leontopolis,  in  the  Delta,  for  about  IGO  years,  though  they  pre- 
ferred to  go  up  to  that  at  Jerusalem;  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Bible,  Avhich  had  already  widely  taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew 
original,  had  been  made  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  Rabbis,  by  their 
efforts  to  turn  Judaism  into  a  philosophic  system  Avhich  should  win 
it  the  favour  of  the  cultivated  Romans  and  Greeks,  had  founded  a 
new  school  of  Jewish  theology,  which  was,  hereafter,  to  influence 
even  Christianity. 

It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that  Herod  died  in  the  spring  of  th« 
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year  ToO — that  is,  within  a  few  months  after  the  birtli  of  Christ. 
But  tliere  seem  to  be  some  reasons  for  believing  tliat  he  lived  till  753. 

Josephus  says  that  he  died  shortly'  before  the  Passover,  and  that  an 
eclii^se  of  the  moon  happened  not  long  before.  In  the  year  750  such 
an  eclipse  happened  on  the  13th  of  March;  but  if  he  died  at  the  end 
of  that  month,  or  in  April,  there  must  have  been  a  crowding  of 
events  into  the  short  interval,  l)L'yond  what  seems  possible. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the 
night  of  January  the  10th,  in  the  year  753,  and  it  is  urged  that  this 
suits  the  facts  much  better,  by  giving  three  mouths  instead  of  one  for 
the  incidents  mentioned  by  Josephus,  even  if  Christ  were  born  three 
years  later,  and  by  leaving  ample  time  for  those  related  by  ^Matthew 
and  Luke.  A  passage  has  been  found  iu  a  Calendar  of  the  Feasts,  in 
the  Talmud  which  seems  to  support  this  later  date.  "  The  1st  Shebet 
(or  24th  of  January)  is  a  day  of  double  good  fortune  as  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Ilerod  and  of  Jannai,  for  it  is  joy  before  God  when  the 
wicked  are  taken  from  this  world."  If  this  be  right,  the  eclipse 
happened  on  the  10th  of  January,  Herod's  death  on  the  24th,  and 
there  was  ample  time  before  April  "for  the  burial  and  all  that  followed, 
which  must  have  required  weeks. 

If,  then,  Herod  had  yet  nearly  three  years  to  live  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Joseph  and  Mary  must  have  stayed  in  Egypt  that  length  of 
time.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  for  Joseph  to  find  support,  as  the 
different  classes  of  Jewish  workmen  in  Egypt  were  associated  in 
guilds,  which  maintained  those  out  of  employment,  much  as  trades' 
unions  do,  now.  The  goldsmiths,  the  silversmiths,  the  nail-makers 
and  needle-makers,  the  coppersmiths,  and  the  weavers,  are  specially 
mentioned  as  being  banded  together  in  such  associations,  which 
supported  any  stranger  of  their  respective  crafts  till  he  found  work. 
The  workers  in  wood,  in  all  in-obability,  had  such  a  union  as  well; 
and  Joseph,  moreover,  though  called  a  carpenter  iu  the  Gospels,  may 
have  been  more,  for  the  word  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  worker  in 
wood  only,  but  a  waggon  smith  and  other  occupations  as  well.  In 
its  Hebrew  .sense,  it  may  mean,  indeed,  an}-  kind  of  trade  which  uses 
cutting  instruments,  and  is  used  indifferently  of  workers  iu  metal, 
wood,  or  stone. 

Egypt,  though  thus  filled  with  a  Jewish  population,  was,  however, 
no  land  for  Joseph  and  ^Nlary,  nor,  above  all,  for  the  infant  Jesus. 
Neither  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cities,  nor  the 
Egyptian  peasantry,  were  very  friendly  to  the  strangers  who,  in 
hundreds  of  thousands,  intruded  into  the  Nile  valley.  The  old 
hatred  between  the  laud  of  ^Mizraim  and  the  sons  of  Israel  seemed 
still,  in  some  measure,  to  sinvive  on  both  sides.  The  Jews  hated  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  with  its  worthless  secrets  and  its  ridiculous 
synibols,  and  prided  themselves,  as  the  prophets  had  done  of  old,  on 
tlieir  purer  faith.  They  saw,  in  Egypt,  the  incarnation  of  the  most 
corrupt  heathenism,     The  command,  ' '  Thou  shalt  make  no  likeness 
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or  graven  imf>2:e,"  was  no'^'hcre  mocked  to  sr.cli  an  extent  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Even  Philo  makes  tlie  remark  that  the  Egyptian 
religion  is  the  most  grovelling  of  all  forms  of  idolatry,  since  it  did 
not  look  to  the  heavens  for  objects  of  worship,  but  to  the  earth,  and 
the  slime  of  the  Nile,  with  its  creatures.  .Tosephus  derides  the  sj'stem 
"Which  worshipped  crocodiles  and  apes,  vipers  and  cats;  and  even  the 
Roman  Juvenal  scoffed  at  a  race  who  grew  their  divinities  in  their 
kitchen  garden.  The  Apostle  Paul  evidently  had  Egyptian  heathen- 
ism in  iiis  mind  when  he  speaks  of  idolatry  as  running  to  the  foul 
license  of  changing  tlie  image  of  the  invisible  God  into  the  likeness 
of  men,  of  birds,  of  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  traditional  hatred  of  their 
race  bj^  the  Egyptians,  in  the  repetition  of  scandals  and  shameful 
calumnies  against  them,  which  had  survived  since  the  Exodus.  It 
was  said  that  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  ]\Ioses  led  out  of  Egypt, 
were  lepers,  whom  Pharaoh  had  banished  from  the  country;  and 
Greeks  and  natives,  catching  at  the  bitter  .slander,  strove  which 
should  turn  it,  and  others  equally  contemptuous,  with  most  effect, 
against  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens,  whom  all  equally  disliked.  The 
very  fact  that  tlie  Romans  had  granted  special  favours  to  the  Jews, 
and  that  they  were  rivals  in  trade,  was,  indeed,  itself  sufhcient  to 
account  for  such  an  attitude  of  a"crid  raillery  and  depreciation. 
Things  had  at  last  come  to  open  rupture,  and  the  Jewish  community 
of  Alexandria  looked  forward  only  to  ultimate  expulsiou  and  ruin. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  sought  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  their  own  country. 

The  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  full  of  extraordinary  miracles  wrought 
by  the  infant  Jesus  while  in  Egypt,  and  of  legends  respecting  him 
and  Mary,  but  none  of  them  are  worth  reproducing.  Memphis  is 
commonly  given  as  the  place  where  Joseph  settled,  and  his  stay  is 
variously  stated  as  having  lasted  three  years,  two,  or  only  one. 

The  star  and  the  Magi  have  naturally  given  rise  to  many  legends. 
The  country,  the  number,  and  the  names  of  the  illustrious  visitors 
are  as  entirely  passed  over  by  the  Apocrypha  as  by  the  Gospels,  but 
later  tradition  abundantly  atones  for  the  omis.sion.  They  were  said 
to  be  tlie  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba,  in  Arabia,  come  to  offer  gifts  to 
His  light  and  to  the  brightness  of  His  rising,  but  Persia,  Chaldea, 
Ethiopia,  and  India,  have  each  had  their  advocates.  It  is  equally 
undetermined  in  the  legends,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  heathen, 
though  most  of  the  fathers  favour  the  idea  that  they  were  the  latter, 
and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  represents  them  as  worshipping 
fire,  and  as  referring  to  a  prophecy  of  Zoroaster  respecting  the 
Messiah.  Their  three  gifts  led  to  the  fancy  that  they  themselves 
were  only  three  in  number,  which  was  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  three  divisions  of  the  earth  as  then  known,  Eiu-ope,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  spoken  of  as  twelve,  to 
correspond  with  tlie  Apostles,   and  their  names  given,   with  the 
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special  gift  which  each  presented.  Their  kingdoms  also  are  men- 
tioned, and  their  very  ages,  which  are  made  to  represent  youth,  man- 
hood, and  grey  hairs.  Bede,  indeed,  is  able  to  tell  us  that  Melchior 
was  an  old  man,  with  long  white  hair,  and  a  sweeping  beard,  and 
that  he  gave  tlie  gold  as  to  a  king;  that  Caspar  was  a  beardless  youth, 
with  a  ruddy  face,  and  that  he  presented  the  frankincense,  as  a  gift 
worthy  the  God;  while  Balthasar  was  a  swarthy  strong-bearded  m^n, 
and  gave  the  myrrh  for  the  burial.  In  the  "cathedral  at  Cologne, 
visitors  may  yet  .see  tlie  supposed  skulls  of  the  three,  set  in  jewels, 
and  exhibited  in  a  great  gilded  shrine.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  l)y  Bishop  Reinald  of  Cologne  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Imagination  has  been  equally  busy  with  the  star.  Tlie  Arabic 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  says  it  was  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and 
several  of  the  Fathers  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Origen  believed  it 
to  have  been  a  comet.  One  tradition  is  beautiful.  In  the  farthest 
East,  it  says,  lived  a  people  who  had  a  book  which  bore  the  name  of 
Seth,  and  in  this  Avas  written  the  appearance  of  the  star  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  offering  of  gifts  to  Him.  This  book  was  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  generation  after  generation.  TavcIvc  men 
were  chosen  who  should  watch  for  the  star,  and  when  one  died, 
another  was  chosen  in  his  place.  These  men,  in  the  speech  of  the 
land,  were  called  ^lagi.  They  went,  each  year,  after  the  wheat-har- 
vest, to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  was  called  the  ^lountain  of 
Victory.  It  had  a  cave  in  it,  and  was  pleasant  by  its  springs  and 
trees.  At  last  the  star  appeared,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  little  child, 
and  over  him  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  the  star  itself  spoke  to  them, 
and  told  them  to  go  to  Judea.  For  two  j^ears,  which  was  the  time  of 
their  journey,  the  star  moved  before  them,  and  they  wanted  neither 
food  nor  drink.  Gregorj'  of  Tours  adds  that  the  star  sank,  at  last, 
into  a  spring  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  himself  had  seen  it,  and  where 
it  still  may  be  seen,  but  only  by  pure  maidens. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  written  for  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine,  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  proof  that  Jesus  wag 
the  promised  Messiah,  and  as  nothing  would  weigh  so  much  in  the 
minds  of  men  trained  in  Jewish  ideas',  as  evidences  from  their  own 
Scriptures,  it  abounds  with  quotations  from  tiiem  to  show  how 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour.  There  arc  five  such  quotations 
in  the  first  two  chapters,  some  of  which  would  not  perhaps  have  struck 
us,  of  tliemselves,  as  primarily  bearing  on  the  Messiah.  In  Christ's 
day,  a  system  of  allegorizing  was  in  vogue  with  the  Ral)bis  of  thd 
various  Jewish  schools,  as  it  afterwards  "came  to  be  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  this,  though  familiar  to  those  for  whom  the  Gospel  wa? 
first  written,  is  not  .so  much  so  to  us.  How  far,  in  some  cases,  it  id 
intended  to  be  understood  that  the  passages  quoted,  originally  re- 
ferred to  the  events  to  which  tluy  are  applied,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  controvers}',  for  the  sacred  writers  themselves  evidently  intend 
them  to  be  understood,  in  some  instances,  as  a  divine  fulfilment  oi 
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prophecy,  but,  in  others,  only  as  an  ilhistration  and  parallel.  Per- 
haps the  rule  laid  down  by  Tholuck  is  as  nearly  right  as  any. 
"Where  parallels  are  adduced  in  the  New  Testament,"  says  he, 
"from  the  Old,  whether  it  be  in  words  of  the  prophets,  or  in  institu- 
tions or  events,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  in  general,  that  the 
intention  was  we  should  regard  them  as  divinel^y  designed.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  other  cases,  as  for  example,  Matthew  ii.  17, 
•where  the  phrase  '  that  it  might  be  fulfiiled '  is  not  used,  but  only 
'  then.'  In  these  the  sacred  writer  is  to  be  regarded  as  following  the 
custom  of  his  day,  by  expressing  his  own  thoughts  in  the  words  of 
Scripture." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NAZARETn,  AND  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OP  .TESTIS. 

TiTE  exceeding  difficulty  of  telling  the  story  of  a  life  like  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  a  man  and  yet  divine,  one  having  all  power  given  Him 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  yet  like  other  men  in  all  respects  except 
sin,  is  at  once  evident,  on  the  least  retlection.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so 
much  difficult  as  impossible,  to  tell  it  as  such  conditions  demand,  for 
human  intellect  can  only  comprehend  the  created,  not  the  Creator. 
The  Eternal  still  dwells  in  thick  darkness;  no  eye  hath  seen  or  can 
see  Him:  His  very  attributes  utterly  transcend  our  comprehension. 
In  Jesus  Christ,  as  at  once  God  and  j\Ian,  we  have  opposite  concep- 
tions which  we  may  humbly  receive,  but  can  neither  harmonize, 
explain,  nor  adequately  express.  ;Mau,  as  such,  is  not  almighty,  but 
frail  as  a  flower;  not  omniscient,  but,  even  at  his  highest  wisdom,  a 
child  on  the  shore  of  the  Infinite ;  not  omnipresent,  but  fixed  at  any 
given  moment  to  one  minute  spot.  We  cannot  conceive  what  is  im- 
plied in  a  nature  of  which  almighty  power,  omniscience,  and  omni- 
presence are  attributes;  far  less  present  them,  adequately,  in  words, 
as  united  with  human  weakness  and  local  limitation.  The  Man 
Christ  Jesus  may  be  realized.  His  acts  and  words  maybe  related; 
His  divine  powers  may  be  illustrated  by  their  recorded  exhibitions, 
and  there  may  be  the  most  sincere  admission  of  His  highest  claims; 
but  the  naiTative  must  still  inevitably,  as  a  whole,  be  that  of  the 
human  side  of  His  nature  only. 

It  seems  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  at  the  point  which 
we  have  reached,  to  prevent  misconceptions.  ^Ye  j'ield  to  none  in 
reverence  to  Jesus  Christ  as  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh;"  but  the 
mystery  of  a  nature  which  could  be  thus  described  must  ever  remain 
beyond  the  power  of  adequate  presentation  in  any  narrative  of  His 
earthly  life. 

Having  heard  of  Herod's  death,  Joseph  determined  to  return  to 
Palestine,  with  the  intention  of  settling  permanently  at  Bethlehem. 
On  reaching  Judea,  however,  and  finding  Archelaus  had  been  ap- 
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pointed  ethnarch,  the  dread  of  one  T\'ho,  of  all  the  family,  was 
believed  to  he  the  most  like  the  hated  tj'rant,  liis  father  Herod, — the 
tumults  and  massacres  in  Jerusalem  at  his  accession,  and  the  chronic 
disturbance  of  tlie  country,  induced  him  to  clioose  his  former  place 
of  residence,  in  Galilee,  instead. 

In  Nazareth,  he  was  stiil  under  the  rule  of  another  of  Herod's 
sons,  Herod  Antipas — a  man  of  no  hif!:her  principle  than  his  brother, 
as  liis  shameless  life  abundantly  proved,  but  less  liively  to  be  goaded 
into  violent  acts  towards  his  people,  from  receiving  less  irritation  at 
their  hands,  than  Archelaus  had  to  bear,  at  those  of  the  fiercely  or- 
thodox population  of  Judea.  With  the  exception  of  the  dead  Anti- 
pater,  moreover,  Archelaus  was  the  most  tyrannical  and  self-willed  of 
the  sons  of  Herod,  and  he  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to  follow  up  the 
suspicious  cruelty  of  his  father,  which  had  led  to  the  Bethlehem  mas- 
sacre, should  any  liint  betray  the  return  of  the  supposed  rival  to  his 
dominions.  Herod  Antipas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  less  likely  to 
trouble  himself  about  any  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Judea,  a  prov- 
ince unconnected  with  his  government.  Thus,  Nazareth  became, 
once  more,  a  year  or  two  before  the  commencement  ( f  our  present 
era,  the  hal)itation  of  the  infant  Jesus.  Here  He  was  to  spend  all 
His  future  life,  except  part  of  its  last  few  years. 

Nazareth  lies  among  the'  hills,  Avhich  extend  for  about  six  miles  be- 
tween the  plains  of  El  Battauf  on  the  north,  and  Esdraelon  on  the 
south.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter,  and  overlooks  one  of  the 
numerous  little  folds  or  bays  of  the  great  plain,  which  are  seen 
wherever  the  hills  open.  The  village  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  this 
green  bay,  and  is  reached  by  a  narrow,  steep,  and  rough,  mountain 
path,  over  Avhich  the  villagers  kave  to  bring  their  harvests  labor- 
iously from  theplaiu  beneath,  on  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys.  If  the 
traveller  ride  up  this  path  in  March,  when  Palestine  is  at  its  best,  he 
will  be  charmed  by  the  bright  gi-een  of  the  plains  and  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  everywhere  lighting  up  the  otherwise  barren  hills,  which, 
at  best,  yield  scanty  pasture  for  .sheep  and  goats.  The  red  anemone 
and  the  pink  phlox  are  the  commonest;  rock  roses,  white  and  yellow, 
are  plentiful,  with  a  few  pink  ones,  the  cj'lisus  here  and  there  cov- 
ers the  ground  with  golden  flowers,  and  the  pink  convolvulus, 
marigold,  wild  geranium,  and  red  tulip,  are  varied  by  several  kinds 
of  orchis — the  asphodel,  the  wild  garlic,  mignonette,  salvia,  pimper- 
nel, and  white  or  pink  cj'clamen.  As  the  path  ascends,  the  little  fer- 
tile valley  beneath,  running  east  and  west,  gradually  opens  to  about 
a  cpiarler  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  covered  with  fields  and  gardens, 
divided  by  cactus  hedges,  and  running  into  the  hills  for  about  a 
mile.  Near  the  village,  beside  the  pathway,  about  an  hour  from  Es- 
draelon, is  a  spring,  from  which  the  water  pours  from  several  taps 
in  a  slab  of  masonry,  falling  into  a  trough  below,  for  camels,  horses, 
asses,  and  cattle. 

The  distant  view  of  the  village  itself,  in  spring,  is  beautiful.     Its 
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streets  rise,  in  terraces,  on  the  bill-slopes,  towards  the  north-west. 
The  hills,  here  and  there  broken  into  perpendicular  fiices,  rise  above 
it,  in  an  amphitheatre  round,  to  a  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet, 
and  shut  it  in  from  the  bleak  winds  of  winter.  The  flat-roofed  houses, 
built  of  the  yellowish-white  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood,  shine 
in  the  sun  with  a  dazzling  brightness,  from  among  gardens,  and  fig- 
trees,  olives,  cypresses,  and  the  white  and  scarlet  blossoms  of  the 
orange  and  pomegranate.  A  mosque,  with  its  graceful  minaret,  a 
large  convent,  from  whose  gardens  rise  tall  cypresses,  and  a  modest 
church,  are  the  principal  buildings.  The  streets  are  narrow,  poor, 
and  dirty,  and  the  shops  are  mere  recesses  on  each  side  of  them,  but 
the  narrowness  shuts  out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  miniature  shops 
are  large  enough  for  the  local  trade.  Numbers  of  dogs  which  belong 
to  the  place,  and  have  no  owner,  lie  about,  as  in  all  Eastern  towns. 
Small  gardens,  rich  in  green  clumps  of  olive-trees  and  stately  palms, 
break  the  monotonous  yellow  of  the  rocks  and  houses,  Avhiic  doves 
coo,  and  birds  of  many  kinds  twitter,  in  the  branches,  or  Hit  across 
the  open.  The  briglit  colours  of  the  roller,  the  hoopoe,  the  sunbird, 
or  the  bulbul,  catch  the  eye  as  one  or  other  darts  swiftly  past,  and 
many  birds  familiar  in  England  are  seen  or  heard,  if  the  traveller's 
stay  be  lengthened,  for  of  the  323  birds  found  in  Palestine,  172  are 
iilso  British.  The  song  of  the  lark  Hoods  a  thousand  acres  of  sky 
with  melody;  the  resiless  titmouse,  the  willow-Avreu,  the  blackcap, 
the  hedge-sparrow,  the  vv'hitethroat,  or  the  nightingale,  flit  or  war- 
ble, on  the  hili-sidj,  or  in  the  cactus  hedges,  while  the  ricli  notes  of 
the  song-thrush  or  blackbird  rise  from  the  green  clumps  in  the  valley 
beneath.  The  wagtail  runs  over  the  pebbles  of  the  brook  as  here  at 
home;  the  common  sparrow  hai.mts  the  streets  and  house-tops; 
swallows  and  swifts  skim  the  hill-sides  and  the  grassy  meadows; 
and,  in  winter,  tlie  robin  redbreast  abounds.  Great  butterflies  flit 
over  the  hill-sides,  amongst  the  flowers,  while  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  (lot  the  slopes  and  the  little  plain  below.  Through  this  a 
brook  ripples,  the  only  one  in  the  valley,  and  thither  the  women 
and  maidens  go  to  fetch  water  in  tall  jars,  for  household  use.  It 
is'the  one  spring  of  the  town,  and,  hence,  must  have  been  that 
T\iiich  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Christ's  day  frequented.  It 
rises  under  the  choir  of  the  present  Greek  church,  and  is  led  down 
tlie  hill-side  in  a  covered  channel.  An  open  space  near  the  church 
is  the  threshing-floor  of  the  village,  where,  after  harvest,  the  yoked 
oxen  draw  the  threshing-sledges  slowly,  round  and  round,  over  the 
grain,  in  the  open  air.  No  wonder  that  in  spring  Nazareth  should 
have  been  thought  a  paradise,  or  tliat  it  should  be  spoken  of  as 
perhaps  the  only  spot  in  Palestine  where  the  mind  feels  relief  from 
the  unequalled  desolation  that  reigns  nearlj^  evei\y where  else. 

Later  in  the  year,  the  hills  around  lose  the  charm  of  their  spring 
flowers.  They  are  then  grey  and  barren,  divided  by  dry  gullies, 
with  no  colour  to  relieve  their  tame  and  commonplace  outlines,  tho 
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same  on  every  side.  But  even  then,  the  rich  hues  at  sunset,  "with  its 
tints  reflected  from  tlie  rocks,  the  long-drawn  shadows  of  afternoon, 
and  the  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  on  a  cloudy  day,  give  frequent 
charms  to  a  landscape  in  itself  unattractive. 

I>azarcth  lies  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  some 
of  the  hills  which  cluster  round,  and  shut  it  in,  rise,  as  has  been 
said,  about  five  hundred  feet  higher.  It  is  a  mountain  village,  only 
to  be  reached  from  the  plain  by  a  tedious  climb. 

The  Nazareth  hills  are  of  different  kinds  of  white  limestone.  A 
thick  bed  of  this  rock — containing  flints,  and  merging,  above,  into 
the  marl  which  is  still  found  at  Nablus,  and  into  a  more  thinly  bedded 
soft  limestone  beneath — originally  covered  the  whole  country,  from 
Samaria  to  Nazareth.  This  stone,  though  hard  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  is  so  soft,  where  fresh,  that  it  can  be  cut  like  chalk.  Beneath  it 
lies  hard  dolomitic  limestone.  The  hills  are  the  remains  of  these 
different  rocks,  after  denudation  through  a  long  geological  period, 
their  strata  being  more  or  less  disturbed  by  volcanic  upheaval  and 
contortion.  Three  centres  of  eruptive  outbursts  are  visible  in  the 
neighbovu'hood  of  Esdraelon — one  in  the  range  of  Gilboa,  on  the 
south-east;  another  at  Little  Hermon,  between  Gilboa  and  Tabor; 
and  the  third  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Carmel  range,  at  Jebel 
Iskander — no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  outbiu-sts  of  basalt,  on  the  east, 
west,  and  north  of  the  plain,  marking  their  former  activity.  The 
limestone  beds  are  everywhere  more  or  less  tilted  up  by  this  volcanic 
energy.  The  rich  dark  soil  of  Esdraelon  has  been  formed  from  the 
wearing  down  of  the  basalt  which  now  forms  part  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  from  strata  of  volcanic  mud  derived  from  it. 
The  smaller  plains  of  Palestine  are  of  a  more  clayey  soil,  the  hills 
round  them  being  of  limestone  or  basalt,  presenting,  at  times,  sudden 
and  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  original  soft,  chalky  limestone  remain- 
ing still  on  their  tops. 

The  free  air  of  their  mountain  home  seems  to  have  had  its  effect  on 
the  people  of  Nazareth.  Its  briglit-eyed,  happy  children  and  comely 
women  strike  the  traveller,  and  even  their  dress  dillVrs  from  tliat  of 
other  parts.  Through  Palestine  generally,  the  frequent  and  exces- 
sive changes  of  climate  expose  the  peasants,  or  fellahin,  to  rheuma- 
tism, coughs,  and  bronchitis;  and,  as  a  protection,  the  men  in  many 
parts  wear  a  sheepskin  coat,  on  warm  days  as  well  as  cold.  The 
women,  however,  make  no  change  in  their  dress,  which  usually  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  a  long  blue  garment  tied  in  round  the  waist,  a 
bonnet  of  red  cloth,  decorated  with  an  edging  or  roll  of  silver  coins, 
bordering  the  forehead  and  extending  to  the  ears,  reminding  one  of 
ij.e  crescent-shaped  female  head-dress  worn  by  some  of  the  Egyptian 
priestesses.  Over  this,  a  veil  or  shaMd  of  coarse  white  cotton  is 
thrown,  which  hangs  down  to  the  waist,  serving  to  cover  the  mouth, 
while  the  liosom  is  left  exposed,  for  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  of 
decorum  differ  in  some  things. 
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The  people  of  the  plain  of  Esdraclon  are  different.  Their  dark 
skins,  briglit  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  wonderful  taste  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  brightest  colours,  draw  tlie  attention.  Nothing  more  pic- 
turesque could  be  desired  than  the  women,  in  their  red  veils  and  long 
pointed  sleeves,  carrying  water;  the  dark  camel-drivers,  in  black 
head-dresses,  and  striped  brown  and  white  abbas,  riding  on  diminu- 
tive donkeys,  before  the  train  of  clumsy,  swinging,  dull-coloured 
camels;  the  rich  sheikli,  in  a  purple  jacket,  scarlet  boots,  thin  white 
cloak,  and  yellow  head-dress;  his  grey  mare,  with  a  scarlet  saddle, 
with  long  brown  tassels  at  its  peaks;  alternating  with  the  herds  of 
black  goats  and  diminutive  red  oxen. 

The  various  costumes  which  seem  peculiar  to  Nazareth  are  not  less 
striking.  The  short  abba  or  cloak  of  the  men,  and  their  gorgeous 
kefeyehs,  or  kerchiefs,  folded  triangularly,  and  thrown  over  the  head, 
so  as  to  fall  over  the  neck  and  shoulders;  the  white  veil,  the  silk 
dresses,  the  broad  scarves,  and  many-coloured  trousers,  red,  green, 
blue,  and  yellow,  of  the  women,  give  a  crowd  a  peculiarly  picturcsqua 
appearance,  and  differ  materially  from  the  sordid  dresses  of  the  poorer 
southern  villages.  In  a  country  where  nothing  changes,  through  age 
after  age,  the  dress  of  to-day  is  very  likely,  in  most  respects,  the  same 
as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  though  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
Hebrew  dress,  at  least  in  the  better  classfs,  was  the  natural  white  of 
the  materials  employed,  which  the  fuller  made  even  whiter. 

One  characteristic  of  the  hills  round  Nazareth  existing  already  in 
Christ's  day,  and,  indeed,  much  earlier,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
denseness  of  the  population  of  Palestine  in  fornier  times,  and  of  its 
restless  industry  and  energ^^  jNIany  of  them  are  honeycombed  with 
countless  excavations  of  various  kinds.  Cemeteries  of  over  two 
hundred  tombs,  cut  in  the  soft  rock,  some  of  them  large  tunnelled 
vaults,  with  separate  hollows  for  twelve  bodies;  large  numbers  of 
cisterns,  grape  and  olive  presses,  store  or  dwelling  caves,  wells  and 
ipiarries,  are  everywhere  abundant,  as,  indeed,  they  are  over  the 
whole  country,  but  especially  in  the  Shephelah  or  Philistine  plain. 
Tlie  cisterns  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  shaped  like  a  church 
bell  or  inverted  funnel,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  across  at  the  mouth, 
and  tifteen  to  twenty-five  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  solid 
limestone,  showing  that  Palestine  must  always  have  been,  for  a  good 
part  of  the  year,  a  waterless  country,  needing  to  store  up  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  spring.  It  is  not  unconunon  to  find  groups  of  from  three 
to  ten,  or  even  more,  of  these  fine  excavations  together.  What  must 
have  been  the  density  of  the  population,  what  its  civilization  and  in- 
dustry, to  leave  such  remains  in  such  numbers? 

The  Nazareth  hills  are,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  now,  but  were 
utilized  in  Christ's  day  as  the  hill-sides  along  the  Rhine  or  the  limo- 
slopes  of  Malta  are  at  present,  by  terrace  cultivation.  Traces  of  thes3 
ancient  terraces  may  still  be  seen.  All  the  loose  stones  were  gathered 
and  built  into  rough  walls  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  like  so  many 
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steps,  as  at  Bethleliem  still.  The  tops  of  tlie  strips  thus  gained,  after 
being  levelled,  produced  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  supporting  walls,  having  been  long  neglected,  have  fallen 
down,  and  well-nigh  disappeared;  the  earth  once  heliind  them  has 
been  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  the  slopes,  except  in 
spring,  when  the  flowers  are  in  their  glory,  show  little  but  barren  rock. 
The  view  from  Xazareth  itself  is  limited,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  nestling  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  that  shut  in  the  little 
valley,  except  to  the  west,  where  it  opens  on  Esdraelon.  From  the 
top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  village,  to  the  north,  hoAvever,  it  is  very 
different.  Galilee  lies  spread  out  like  a  map  at  one's  feet.  The  ej'e 
wanders  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  its  broad  western  sweep. 
Three  hours  to  the  east,  it  rests  on  the  round  outline  of  Tabor,  with 
its  woods  of  oaks  and  pistachios,  and,  beyond  it,  on  the  swelling  mass 
of  Jebel  el  Dahy,  or  little  Hermon,  wliich  closes  in  the  plain,  at  about 
the  same  height  as  Tabor.  Eanging  southwards,  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  lower,  shut  in  the  ]o\\  lands;  while 
far  bej'ond  them,  across  the  liidden  course  of  the  Jordan,  rise  the 
moimtains  of  Gilead.  Looking  to  the  south,  across  Esdraelon,  the 
hills  of  Samaria  are  seen,  through  the  openings  of  the  wooded  heights 
of  the  Carmel  range,  reaching  northward  to  join  it.  Turning  slowly 
towards  the  west,  the  whole  length  of  the  Carmel  hills,  running  thirty 
miles  north-west  to  the  coast,  seem,  in  the  pm-e  air  of  these  parts,  as 
if  close  at  hand.  About  twenty  miles  off,  almost  directly  Avest,  rises 
the  headland  of  Carmel ;  its  top  crowned  with  woods  of  oaks  and  fig- 
trees,  its  slopes  varied  Avith  orchards,  laurels,  and  olives,  and  its  sea- 
ward face  sinking  abruptlj-  into  the  jlediterranean  Avaters.  Nestling 
at  the  northern  base  of  the  hill,  on  the  sea-shore,  the  Avhite  houses  of 
Haifa  arrest  the  eye.  The  blue  Avaters,  specked  Avitli  sails,  stretch 
far  away,  beyond,  to  the  distant  horizon.  The  Avhole  Bay  of  Acre  is 
seen,  though  Acre  itself  lies  too  Ioav  to  be  visible.  The  brown  sandy 
shores,  sweeping  far  to  the  north,  are  hidden  only  here  and  there,  bj^ 
interA'ening  hills.  Leaving  the  coast,  and  looking  from  north-Avest  to 
north,  the  panorama  shoAvs  a  sea  of  hills — the  highlands  of  Galilee, — 
broken  by  the  fertile  upland  plain  of  iiattauf,  close  at  hand,  Avith  the 
ruins  of  the  once  famous  Sepphoris,  on  a  solitary  hill  at  its  southern 
edge,  and  beyond,  on  its  uortliern  slope,  the  cottages  of  Cana  of  Gal- 
ilee. In  the  background,  twenty  milts  aAvay,  tOAver  the  hills  of  Safed, 
2,770  feet  above  the  sea,  rising  aboA'e  the  ever-heightening  summits  of 
the  higlilands  of  Upper  Galilee.  But  Safed  itself  is  only  midAvay  in 
the  landscape.  Mountains  rise  beyond  mountains,  to  the  north,  till 
they  culminate  more  than  sixty  miles  off,  as  the  croAV  flies,  in  the 
highest  peaks  of  llcrmon,  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As 
the  ej'e  Avanders  round  to  the  point  from  Avhieh  it  began  its  survey, 
hills  beyond  hills  still  meet  the  vieAV,  stretching  away,  Avith  rounded 
tops,  towards  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  rising  again,  beyond  it,  to  a 
greater  height  on  its  eastern  shores. 
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In  the  town  of  Nazarctli,  then  doubtless  much  larger,  Jesus  spent 
most  of  His  life.  Amidst  these  hills,  in  these  streets.  He  was  brought 
up  as  a  child ;  and  ' '  grew, "  as  a  boy,  ' '  in  wisdom  and  stature. "  Here, 
for  many  years,  He  laboured  as  a  man  for  His  daily  bread.  This  was 
the  landscape  on  which  He  daily  gazed,  and  it  was  along  these  moun- 
tain paths  He  walked.  He  must  often  have  stood  on  the  hill-top  from 
which  the  whole  country  is  seen,  and  the  little  bay  of  the  great  plain 
below  the  village,  with  its  encircling  heights,  must  have  been  familiar 
to  Him  in  its  least  detail.  If  there  be  a  spot  to  which  a  Christian 
pilgrim  might  rightly  turn,  as  the  most  sacred  in  the  history  of  his 
faith,  it  is  Nazareth. 

The  influence  of  such  a  home  on  tlie  character  of  its  people  must 
have  been  marked.  Less  lovely,  perhaps,  than  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  on  the  north-east,  it  was,  yet,  a 
place  fitted,  alike  by  the  dreamy  quiet  of  its  environment  of  heights, 
the  surpassing  view  from  the  hill  above  it,  the  beauty  of  earth  and 
sky,  and  the  soul-inspiring  purit}^  of  its  mountain  air,  to  form  true- 
hearted  and  generous  children  of  nature,  quick  in  intellect,  bright  in 
imagination,  and  noble  in  higher  characteristics.  Yet,  with  all  its 
seclusion,  the  position  of  Nazareth  checked  any  narrow  onesidedness. 
The  wonderful  landscape  from  its  hill-top  made  this  impo.ssible.  The 
great,  rich,  Sepphoris,  the  capital  of  Galilee,  at  once  a  town  and  a 
fortress,  was  scarcely  three  houi-s  distant,  Tiberias  was  only  eight,  and 
a  crown  of  populous  villages  rose  on  all  sides,  around.  The  great 
high  road — known  even  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  as  ' '  the  way  of  the 
sea" — ran  across  the  plain  of  El  Battauf,  just  behind  Nazareth,  from 
Damascus  to  Ptolemais.  Another  caravan  road,  from  Damascus  to 
Judea  and  Egypt,  crossed  Esdraelon  at  the  foot  of  the  Nazareth  hill, 
meeting  a  third,  from  the  north,  at  iVIegiddo,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plain.  The  Roman  road  from  Syria,  moreover,  after  passing  through 
Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Ptolemais,  on  the  coast,  ran,  by  way  of 
Sepphoris,  through  Nazareth,  to  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  and  the  south. 
Nazareth  was,  thus,  at  the  crossing-place  of  the  nations,  where  com 
merce  or  military  changes  gave  daily  familiarity  with  al!  the  neigh- 
bouring races — the  Sj^rian,  the  Pheuician,  the  Arab,  and  the  Roman; 
and  where  there  was  so  much  intercourse,  there  must  have  been 
greater  liberality  than  in  other  parts  of  Jewish  territory. 

It  has  l>een  usual  to  think  of  Nazareth  as  a  I'ough  and  fierce  place. 
Avith  a  doubtful  character  even  for  morals.  The  rejection  of  its 
greatest  Son  by  his  feliow-towusmen  has  been  thought  to  show  their 
rude  coarseness;  but  Jesus  offers  a  milder  explanation — that  a  prophet 
has  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  Yet,  even  in  rejecting  him,  only 
a  rough  and  coarse  people  would  have  acted  so  rudely.  The  ex- 
clamation of  Nathanael  seems  to  imply  the  doubtful  morality  of  the 
town,  perhaps  from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  constant  heathen 
traffic  on  the  great  roads;  and  this  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
other  notices  of  it  in  the   Gospels.     If  it  were  so,  it  would  only 
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heiglitcn  the  wonder  that  such  a  shoot  sliould  grow  from  ground  so 
dry! 

Of  the  first  thirty  years  of  Christ's  life  we  know  nothing,  except 
the  one  incident  of  His  visit  to  Jerusalem,  with  Joseph  and  Mar}', 
when  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  It  is  not  difticult,  however,  to  im- 
agine at  least  some  of  the  influences  which  must  have  had  their  part 
in  the  development  of  that  "wisdom"  in  which  He  "grew,"  as  His 
childliood  and  boyhood  passed  away. 

"  It  must  be  granted,"  says  Ewald,  "that  in  no  ancient  people  has 
family  life  maintained  itself  so  powerfully  as  in  Israel,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  outward  strength  of  the  nation,  or  with  so  little 
weakening  and  deterioration  as  during  the  period  of  its  gradual 
decline."  In  their  patriarch  Isaac  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  they  had  an 
abiding  ideal  Miiicli  it  seemed  the  highest  felicity  to  copy.  Woman, 
among  the  Jews,  was  never  so  dependent  and  despised  as  among  other 
Eastern  races,  for  the  I^aw  proclaimed  that  she  was  bone  of  man's 
bone,  and  tiesh  of  his  flesh,  and  designed  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  him. 
In  the  picture  of  Eve  as  the  one  wife  of  Adam  polygamy  was  in- 
directlj'  censured,  and  it  was  no  less  so  in  the  command  given  in 
Eden,  that  "a  man  should  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  cleave 
unto  his  wife,  and  that  they  should  he  one  flesh."  Hence  it  was 
never  in  much  favour  among  the  Jews,  and  gradually  gave  place 
to  the  original  law.  Indeed,  it  was  at  any  time  rather  a  feature 
of  royal  or  princely  ostentation  than  a  characteristic  of  ordinary 
life. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  throws  great  light  on  the  position  of  woman 
in  Israel,  and,  incidentally,  on  her  place  and  occupations  in  the  house- 
bold.      "A  gracious  woman," -we  are  told,   "retaineth  honour;"  "a 
wise  woman  buildeth  her  house,"  that  is,  establishes  her  family;  and 
"the  price  of  a  virtuous  woman   is  set   far  above  that  of  rubies." 
Instead  of  Ix'ing  the  playthings  or  slaves  of  man,  women  are  taught 
that  they  may  be  his  helpers  and  noblest  friends.     "  The  heart  of  the 
husband  of  the  virtuous  woman,"  says  King  Lemuel, 
"  Doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he"  shall  not  want  for  gain. 
She  will  do  him  good  and  not  harm  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
She  sceketh  woot.  and  flax,  and  worketh  with  diligent  hands. 
She  is  like  the  merchant  ships;  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 
She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household. 
And  the  day's  work  to  her  maiclens. 
She  considereth  a  field  and  bujeth  it ;  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she 

planteth  a  vineyard. 
She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  maketh  strong  her  arms. 
She  sees  that  her  trading  yields  good  profit:   her  lamp  is  kept  burn- 
ing by  night. 
She  lays  her  hands  on  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 
She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her 
hands  to  the  needy. 
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She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household;  for  all  her  children 

are  clothed  with  scarlet  wool. 
She  maketh  herself  robes :  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 
Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders 

of  the  land. 
She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the 

merchant. 
Strength  and  honour  arc  her  clothing;  and  .she  smiles  at  days  to  come. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 

kindness. 
She  looketh  Avell  to  the  ordering  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the 

bread  of  idleness. 
Her  sons  rise  up  and  praise  her;    her  husband  also,  and  he  extols 

her; — 
*  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all. ' 
Gracefulness  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  a  breath,  but  a  woman  that 

fears  Jehovah,  she  shall  l)e  praised. 
Give  her  the  honour  that  the  fiaiit  of  her  hands  deserves;  her  works 

are  the  praise  of  all,  in  the  gates." 

No  literature  of  any  age  offers  a  finer  ideal  of  the  Wife  and  Mother 
than  this  Hebrew  poem,  written  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  the  history  of  Greece  was  still  the  era  of  fable, 
and  liome  was  little  more  than  a  rude  fort  on  the  top  of  the  Palatine 
hill.  That  it  is  a  separate  poem,  inserted  in  this  collection  of  Prov- 
erbs, is  seen  from  its  construction,  each  verse  beginning  with  the 
successive  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regular  order,  with  the 
design,  no  doubt,  of  helping  the  memory  to  retain  it.  For  hundreds 
of  years  before  Mary's  day  it  had  been  on  the  lips  of  every  Jewish 
maiden,  for  the  words  of  the  sacred  books  Avere  familiar  to  the  whole 
Jewish  race,  as  no  part  of  any  other  literature,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  ever  been  to  any  people.  The  i:)icture  of  loving  fidelity,  ceaseless 
industry,  prudence,  management,  charity,  thrift,  wisdom,  self-re- 
spect; of  noble  reverence,  rising  from  the  husl)aud  on  earth  to  God 
above,  and  of  motherly  virtues  towards  her  children,  must  have  kin- 
dled high  aspirations  in  many  a  Jewish  wife.  It  cannot  be  vvrong  to 
believe  that,  in  her  sphere,  Mary  realized  this  ideal,  both  in  her  ac- 
tivities and  in  her  character,  and  that  it  had  its  share  in  the  spiritual 
development  of  her  wondrous  child. 

The  relation  of  the  Jewish  husband  to  his  wife  was  equally  strik- 
ing. If  he  were  her  Isaac,  she  was  his  Rebecca.  "A  good  wife  is  a 
great  gift  of  God,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "to  him  that  fears  God  is 
siie  given."  "Joy  to  the  man  who  has  such  a  wife,"  says  he  again, 
"for  the  number  of  his  days  is  doubled."  "Honour  your  wife^^that 
you  may  be  rich  in  the  joy  of  your  home,"  says  the  Talmud.  "Is 
your  wife  little?"  says  another  Jewish  proverb,  also  quoted  in  the 
Talmud,  "then  bow  down  to  her  and  speak" — that  is,  do  nothing 
without  her  advice.     "  lu  eating  and  driukinj,"  says  a  Rabbi,  "  let  a 
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man  keep  within  his  means ;  in  his  own  dress  let  him  spend  as  his 
means  allow;  but  let  him  honour  Ms  wife  and  children  to  the  very 
edge  of  his  power,  for  they  are  dependent  on  him,  but  he  himself  is 
dependent  on  God  whose  word  made  the  world. "'  The  humour  that 
marks  the  Jew  in  all  ages  made  a  butt  of  the  man  who,  contrary  to 
the  better  feeling  of  his  people,  ventured  to  take  two  wives.  "Bald 
here,  and  bald  there,"  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  in  allusion  to  one  who 
had  two  wives,  one  young  and  one  old.  The  yoimg  one,  said  Jewish 
wit,  pulled  out  the  white  hairs,  aud  the  old  one  the  black,  tdl  his 
head  was  as  smooth  as  an  ivory  ball  I 

The  reverence  of  children  towards  their  parents  was  carried  to  the 
sublime  in  Hebrew  families.  The  child  found  the  ideal  of  his  obedi- 
ence in  Isaac's  v.-illingiy  yielding  himself  to  death  at  his  father's  com- 
mand. Every  Hebrev/  child  heard,  from  its  earliest  j'ears,  how  the 
finger  of  God  Himself  had  v,Titten  on  the  tables  of  stone,  "Honour 
thj'  father  aud  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  tlie  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee;"  aud  this  command  they  found 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  sacred  Law.  Disobedience  to  a  father  or 
mother  was  made  a  public  crime,  which  the  community  might  punish 
with  death.  L'nworthy  children  Avere  laid  under  the  most  awful 
threatenings  of  divine  displeasure.  The  child  read  how  Joseph, 
"when  he  met  his  father,  fell  on  his  neck  and  wept  a  good  while," 
and  "bowed  hunself  to  the  earth  before  liim,"  and  how  their  great 
lawgiver  "did  obeisance  to  his  father-in-law  and  kissed  him. "  He 
knew  the  curse  that  fell  on  the  son  of  Xoah  who  failed  in  respect  to 
his  father,  and  read  that  the  young  were  to  "rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man."  The  tender  care 
of  an  aged  parent  was  regarded  by  every  Jew  as  a  r-acred  duty.  The 
son  of  Sirach  only  repeated  the  sentiment  of  all  Scripture  when  he 
said,  "Honour  thy  father  with  tliy  whole  heart,  and  forget  not  the 
,'orrows  of  thy  mother.  Remember  that  thou  v/ast  begotten  of  them; 
and  hov,'  canst  thou  recompense  them  the  things  that  they  have  done 
for  thee?"  That  a  father  aud  a  mother's  blessing  was  prized  as  s:i- 
cred,  and  its  being  withlield  regarded  as  the  saddest  loss,  shows  hoAV 
deeply  such  teaching  had  sunk  into  the  Jewish  mind. 

Family  life,  resting  thus  on  the  holiest  duty  and  reverence,  has 
been  nowhere,  in  any  age,  more  beautiful  than  it  was,  and  still  is, 
among  the  Jev.s.  In  the  parents,  moreover,  the  passionate  love  of 
offspring,  cha)-acteristic  of  the  race,  doubtless  hallowed  these  lofty 
sanctions.  The  chikh-en  of  a  Jewish  household  were  the  centre  round 
which  its  life  and  love  moved.  Full  of  affection  and  sensibility,  the 
heart  of  a  Jew  was  not  content  with  loving  only  those  of  his  own 
generation,  but  A'earued  to  extend  itself  to  others  who  would  inherit  the 
future.  A  chifdless  marriage  was  the  bitterest  trial.  The  Rabbis 
went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  childless  parents  v.ere  to  be  lamented 
as  one  would  lament  the  dead.  The  purilj'^  of  Jewish  family  life  was 
proverbial  even  in  antiquity.    The  surpassing  morality  of  the  ancient 
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Scriptures,  and  the  illustrations  of  ideal  virtue  presented  by  such 
mothers  in  Israel  as  Sarah,  Rachel,  Hannah,  and  Susanna,  shed  a 
holiness  over  household  relationship  in  Israel  that  was  unknown 
elsewhere.  The  Talmud  hardly  goes  too  far  when  it  ascribes  to  the, 
fidelity  of  the  wives  of  the  nation  in  Esiypt,  its  first  deliverance,  and 
its  national  existence,  and  a  modern  Jew  is,  perhaps,  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  the  bond  of  family  love  among  his  people  is  stronger 
than  in  any  other  race.  "From  the  inexhaustible  spring  of  Jewish 
family  love,"  says  he,  "  rise  the  saviours  of  the  human  race."  "  The 
Jewish  women  alone,"  says  he  justly,  elsewhere,  " luwe  the  sound 
principle  to  subordinate  all  other  love  to  that  of  the  mother."  Alex- 
ander Weill  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Jewish  mother  the  words, 
"Dare  any  Jewish  mother,  worthy  of  the  name,  let  the  thought 
of  'love'  in  its  ignoble  sense,  ever  cross  her  mind?  It  seems  to  her 
no  better  than  a  vile  apostasy.  A  Jewess  dares  love  only  God,  her 
parents,  her  husband,  and  her  children."  Kompert  ventures  to  re- 
peat the  audacious  Jewish  saying — "God  could  not  be  everywhere, 
and  therefore  He  made  mothers."  "The  mother's  love,"  he  con- 
tinues, "is  the  basis  of  ail  family  life  in  Jemsh  romances;  its  pas- 
sion, its  mystery.  The  same  tjqie  of  the  Jewish  mother  is  found  in 
all  alike."  It  is  true  in  all  ages,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  put  it,  that  she 
who  Tficks,  the  cradle  rules  the  world.  The  earliest  years  of  a  child 
are  the  most  receptive.  "It  learns  more  in  the  first  three  or  four 
than  in  all  its  after  life,"  says  Lord  Brougham.  The  character  of 
the  mother,  her  care,  her  love,  her  looks,  her  soul,  repeat  themselves 
in  the  child  while  it  is  yet  in  her  arms  or  at  her  knees. 

It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  ascribe  supreme  inliuenee  to  Mary,  in 
the  development  of  her  wondrous  child.  Vfordsworth's  sonnet  is 
only  the  adequate  utterance  of  whut  must  have  been  daily  realized 
in  the  cottage  at  Nazareth: — 

"  Mother!  whose  virsrin  bosom  was  uncrossed 
"VMih  the  least  shade  or  Chouglit  to  siu  allied; 
Woman!  above aQ  •women glorMed; 
Our  tainted  Nature's  solitary  boast; 
Purer  than  foam,  on  central  ocean  toss'd: 
I?righter  than  Eastern  slde.s  at  daybreak  strevm 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  nnblemish'd  moon , 
IBefore  her  wane  begins  -on  heav'n's  blue  coast; 
Thy  Iniage  falls  to  earth.    Yet«onie.  I  ween, 
^ot  nnforgiven  the  suppliant  2niee  miglit  bend, 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  whom  did  blend 
All  that  wasmix'd  and  reeonciled  in  Thee 
Of  mother's  love  witli  maiden  purity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  witu  terrene!" 

That  both  parents  of  a  Jewish  child  took  an  active  part  in  its  early 
education  is  shown  by  the  in.stance  of  Susanna,  of  whom  we  are  told 
that  "  her  parents  also  Vv-ere  righteous,  and  taught  their  daughter  ac- 
cording to  the  lavv  of  Moses,"  and  by  that  of  Timotiiy,  "who,  from  a 
child,  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures-,"  his  grandmother,  Lois,  and 
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his  mother,  Eunice,  havino:  heen,  hy  implifation,  his  teachers.  But 
it  Avas  on  the  fatlier,  especially,  that  the  oblii^ation  lay,  to  teach  his 
children,  of  both  sexes,  the  sacred  Law  and  the  other  Scriptures,  the 
knowledge  of  which  constituted  almost  exclusively  the  sum  of  Jew- 
ish education.  Abraham  had  found  divine  favour  on  the  express 
groimd  that  he  "would  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  should  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah ;"  and  express 
injunctions  required  every  father  to  teach  the  sacred  history  of  his 
nation,  with  the  great  deeds  and  varying  fortunes  of  his  ancestors, 
and  the  words  of  "the  Law,  "  diligently"  to  his  children,  and  to  talk 
of  them  while  sitting  in  the  house,  or  walking  by  the  way,  when  they 
retired  to  rest,  and  when  they  rose  for  the  day.  It  was,  indeed,  re- 
quired by  the  Rabbis  that  a  child  should  begin  to  learn  the  Law  by 
heart,  when  five  years  old.  As  soon  as  it  could  speak  it  had  in  the 
same  way  to  learn  the  lessons  and  petitions  of  the  morning  service. 
At  the  frequently  recurring  household  religious  feasts,  special  rites, 
wiiich  should  stir  the  child  to  ask  their  meaning,  formed  a  regular 
part.  The  book  of  Proverbs  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  these  commands  were  carried  out  by  both  fathers  and 
mothers.  In  a  virtuous  home  no  opportunity  was  lost— at  the  table, 
at  home  or  abroad,  evening  or  morning — of  instilling  reverence  for 
God's  law  into  the  minds  of  the  family,  and  of  teacliing  them  its  ex- 
press words  throughout,  til!  they  knew  them  by  lieart.  When  we 
remember  that  the  festivals  made  labour  unlawful  for  two  months  in 
each  year,  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  evident  that  the  leisure  thus  secured 
would  give  great  facilities  for  domestic  instraction. 

Such  had  been,  for  ages,  the  rule  in  Israel,  and  it  doubtless  still 
prevailed  in  many  households.  Elementary  schools,  however,  grad- 
ually came  to  be  felt  a  necessity  for  orphan  children,  and,  in  the  de- 
cline of  manners,  even  for  those  of  many  living  parents.  Whether 
they  had  been  generally  established  m  the  days  of  Christ's  cliildhood 
has,  nevertheless,  been  questioned.  "  If  any  man,"  says  the  Talmud, 
"deserves  that  his  name  should  be  lianded  down  to  posterity,  it  is 
Joshua,  the  son  of  CTamaliel.  For,  but  for  him  the  icnowledge  of  the 
Law  would  liave  perished  in  Israel.  In  early  times  he  who  had  a 
father  was  taught,  but  he  who  had  not,  did  not  learn  the  Law.  For 
they  were  commanded  in  the  words  of  the  Law,  '  j^ou ' — doubtless  the 
fathers — 'shall  teach  them.'  At  a  later  date  it  was  ordered  that  school- 
masters should  be  appointed  to  teach  the  youth  of  Jerusalem,  because 
it  is  written,  'The  law  shall  go  forth  from  Zion.'  But  this  plan  did 
not  remedy  the  evil,  for  only  the  child  that  had  a  father  was  sent  to 
school,  Avhile  he  who  had  none  was  not  sent.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
vided that  liigher  teachers  should  be  appointed  in  every  district,  and 
that  the  yoiUh  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  sliouki  attend  their 
schools.  But  this  plan  failed,  because  any  scholar  whom  the  master 
chastised  presently  ran  off.  Tlien,  at  last,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Gama- 
liel, ordained  that  teachers  should  be  appointed,  as  in  every  district. 
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BO  in  everj^  town,  to  -uliom  the  bo3's  from  tlic  sixth  or  seventh  year  of 
their  age  sliould  be  committed. "  But  .such  a  law  must  have  been  ojily 
suppleinentary  to  ah-eady  existing  customs,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  )x)ys'  .scliools  were  already  general  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  for  education,  which,  in  their  sense  of 
the  word,  wa'^  liie  learning  to  read  "  the  Law,"  and  the  committing  it 
to  memory,  was  amazing.  "  A  town  in  which  there  is  no  school 
must  perish."  "  Jeru.salem  was  destroyed  Ijecause  the  education  of 
the  children  Wi\s  neglected,"  says  the  Talmud.  Josephus  tells  us  that 
' '  Moses  commanded  that  the  children  be  taught  to  read,  and  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  the  Law.  and  to  know  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  that 
they  might  imitate  them,  and  tluit  the}'  might  neither  transgress  the 
Law  nor  have  the  excuse  of  ignorance."  He  repeatedly  boasts  of  the 
imiversal  zeal  that  prevailed  for  the  education  of  the  young.  "We 
interest  oui'selves  more  about  the  education  of  our  children  than 
about  anything  else,  and  hold  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  fho 
rules  of  piety  they  inculcate,  as  the  weightiest  business  of  our  vrhole 
lives."  "If  you  ask  a  Jew  anj'  matter  concerning  the  Law,  he  can. 
more  readily  exjJain  it  than  tell  his  own  name.  Since  we  learn  it  from 
the  first  beginning  of  intelligence,  it  is,  as  it  were,  graven  on  our 
souls."  "Our  legislator  neither  left  practical  enforcement  to  go  on 
without  veibai  instructiim,  nor  did  he  permit  the  hearing  of  the  Law 
to  })roceed  without  its  illustration  in  practice;  but  beginning  his  laws 
from  tlie  eariie-;t  infancy,  with  the  appointment  of  every  one's  diet, 
he  left  no  act  of  life,  of  the  very  smallest  consequence,  at  the  pleasure 
and  disposal  of  the  person  himself."  This  passage  throws  light  ou 
llie  kind  of  instruction  imparted.  Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ, 
bears  similar  testimony.  "Since  the  Jews,"  says  he,  "look  on  their 
laws  as  revelations  from  God,  and  are  taught  them  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  they  bear  the  image  of  the  Law  on  their  souls."  "They 
are  taught,"  saj's  he  elsewhere,  "so  to  speak,  from  their  very  swad- 
dling clotlies,  hy  their  parents,  masters,  and  teachers,  in  the  holj"  laws, 
mid  in  the  imwritten  customs,  and  to  believe  in  God,  the  one  Father 
and  Creat-or  of  the  v/orld."  Josephus  boasts  that  at  fourteen  he  had 
BO  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  that  the  high  priests  and  fii'st 
men  of  the  town  sought  liis  opinion.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a  boy  was  trained,  from  the  tenderest  years,  with  sedulous 
care,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  of  Judaism, 
not  only  as  written  in  Scriptiu'e,  but  as  explained,  in  endless  detail, 
by  the  "traditions"  and  rules  of  the  Rabbis.  At  the  age  of  thirlL'cn 
he  became  a  "son  of  the  Law,"  and  was  bound  to  practise  all  its 
moral  and  rituid  requirements. 

The  age  at  which  children  were  to  be  sent  to  school  is  fixed  in  th3 
Ivlischua.  liaf  said  to  Samuel,  the  son  of  Schilath,  a  teacher,  "Do 
not  take  a  boy  to  be  taught  before  he  Ls  six  years  old,  but  from  that 
year  receive  him,  and  train  him  as  you  do  the  ox,  which,  day  by  day, 
bears  a  hea\'ier  load. "    Even  the  number  of  scholars  a  teacher  might 
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take  is  rigidly  fixed.  "TJabha  (or  Raf)  has  said,  a  schoolmaster  may 
receive  to  tlie  number  of  twenty -five  scholars.  If  there  be  fifty,  there 
must  be  two  schoolmasters ;  if  only  forty,  there  must  be  an  assist- 
ant, who  is  to  be  paid,  half  by  the  congregation,  half  by  the 
schoolmaster."  The  few  children  who  were  not  sent  to  school, 
from  whatever  cause,  were  called  Am-ha-aretz,  or  boors — it  being 
taken  for  granted  that  they  must  have  lived  in  some  rude  district 
where  schools  vrere  not  easy  of  access.  Neither  unmarried  men  or 
women  were  allowed  to  be  teachers.  The  Hazan  or  "minister"  of 
the  nearest  synagogue  Avas,  in  general,  the  master,  and  the  synagogue 
itself,  in  a  great  many  cases,  served  as  the  school-house. 

In  school  the  children,  according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches,  or  on 
the  gi'ound,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East,  the  master  sitting  on  a  raised 
seat.  The  younger  children  had,  as  text-books,  some  simple  passage 
from  the  Eil)le,  carefully  written  out — for,  of  course,  there  were  no 
books,  in  our  sense,  then — and  they  seem  to  have  repeated  it  in  a 
sing-song  cadence  till  they  learned  it  by  heart.  In  Eastern  schools, 
at  this  time,  some  of  the  lessons  are  v>Titten  by  each  scholar,  with 
chalk,  on  tablets  of  wood,  like  oiu-  slates  in  shape,  and  these  ai-e 
cleaned  after  each  lesson.  Some  centuries  after  Christ,  the  boys, 
having  had  portions  of  the  "Law"  as  their  class-book  till  they  were 
ten  years  old,  began  at  that  age  to  read  the  ilischna,  or  Rabbinical 
comments,  and  atfifteen  entered  on  the  reading  of  theGemai'a,  or  the 
coliected  comments  on  both  the  Law  and  the  j\Iischna.  In  Christ's 
day,  advanced  education  was,  no  doubt,  much  the  same,  but  it  must 
liave  been  given  by  oral  instruction,  for  the  sayings  of  the  Rabbis  were 
not  as  3'et  committed  to  "VNTiting. 

The  early  years  of  Christ  were,  doubtless,  spent  in  some  such  school, 
after  lie  had  passed  from  the  first  lessons  of  Mary,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  Joseph.  J^lj-stcrious  as  it  is  to  us,  we  must  never  forget  that, 
as  a  child.  He  passed  through  the  same  stages  as  other  children.  The 
Apocryphal  Gospels  are  full  of  miracles  attributed  to  these  opening 
years,  'describing  the  infant  as  already  indefinitely  beyond  His  age. 
Tlicre  is  no  warrant  for  this  in  Scripture.  Nothing  was  out  of  keep- 
ing in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  As  lrena?us  says,  "Ho  sanctified  ciiildhood 
by  passing  through  it."  Neither  His  Avords  nor  acts,  His  childish 
pleasures  nor  His  tears,  Avere  different  from  those  of  His  age.  Evil 
alone  had  no  growth  in  Him:  His  soul  gave  back  to  the  heavens  all 
their  sacred  brightness.  The  ideal  of  humanity  from  His  birth.  He 
never  lost  the  innocence  of  childhood,  but  He  avits  none  the  less  com- 
pletely like  other  children  in  all  things  else.  We  are  told  that  "the 
child  grcAV,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit ;"  that  "  the  faA'-our  of  God  was 
upon  Him,"  and  that  "He  kept  on  increasing  in  Avisdom  and  stature, 
and  in  favour  Avith  God  and  man ;"  and  this  can  only  mean  that,  Avitli 
a  sAveet  attractiveness  of  childish  nature.  He  spoke,  and  understood, 
and  thought,  as  simply  as  His  playmates,  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  hill- 
sides, of  isaz,areth.     The  earlier  Avords:  are  the  same  as  are  used  of 
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John  the  Baptist  in  his  childhood,  and  can  bear  only  the  same  mean- 
ing. Both  grew  in  the  shade  of  a  retired  country  life,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  home,  apart  from  the  great  world,  under  the  eyes  of  God, 
and  with  His  grace  upon  them.  It  was  only  in  later  years  that  the 
mighty  difference  between  them  was  seen,  when  the  fresh  leaves  of 
childhood,  much  alike  in  all,  passed  into  flower.  There  was  no  mo- 
ment in  C'lirist's  life  when  the  higher  light  began  to  reveal  itself  in 
His  .soul  life  and  "grace"  dawned  together,  and  grew  in  a  common 
increase  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

EARLY      BOYHOOD. 

The  religious  life  of  the  home,  the  Church,  and  the  community 
necessarily  mould,  more  or  less,  the  .susceptible  nature  of  children, 
and  we  may  be  certain  that  "  the  child  Jesus"  was  no  exception,  in 
this  respect,  more  than  in  others,  to  the  general  law.  His  opening 
being  mtist  have  reflected  all  that  was  good  around  Him,  as  the  flower 
reflects  the  colours  of  the  light. 

Rabl^inism  was  then  in  its  full  glory.  The  strong  hand  of  Herod 
the  Great  had  suppressed  all  political  agitation  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, with  the  result  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  Rabbis  supremely 
to  religious  questions,  which  alone  were  left  for  their  discussion.  The 
ten  thousand  legal  definitions  and  decisions,  which  are  now  comprised 
in  Jewish  religious  jurisprudence,  were  for  the  most  part  elaborated 
in  those  years,  and  every  devout  Israelite  made  it  the  labour  of  his 
life  to  observe  them  faithfully,  as  far  as  possible.  It  must  not,  there- 
fore, shock  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  feel  that  religious  acts  lose 
their  value  when  not  free  and  spontaneous,  to  iiud  minute  prescrip- 
tions laid  down  and  observed  in  Judea,  for  every  detail  of  public  and 
private  life  and  worship.  The  whole  existence  of  a  Jew  was  religious, 
but  it  was  a  religiousness  which,  while  the  right  spirit  might  not  be 
wanting,  was  yet  elaborately  mechanical  at  every  step. 

The  East  is  essentially  different  in  its  spirit  from  tlie  West.  Here, 
the  idea  of  improvement  and  advancement  leads  to  incessant  changes; 
there,  an  intense  conservatism  retains  the  past  with  superstitious  te- 
nacity. Orientals  cling,  by  nature,  to  the  old,  merely  as  such.  Novelty 
of  any  kind  is  painful  and  annoying.  They  resist  the  least  innova 
tlon.  The  customs  of  their  fathers  are  law;  use  and  wont  are  sacred. 
They  are  graver  and  quieter  than  we.  Koisy  amu.sements  have  little 
attraction  for  them;  they  seldom  laugh  or  joke.  The  play  of  wit, 
dreamy  thoughtf ulness,  attractive  narrations  and  inventions,  religious 
observances,  and  the  display  of  religious  festivals,  are  their  sufficing 
delights.  We  must  guard,  therefore,  against  looking  at  Oriental  life 
through  Western  eyes. 

A  devout  Jew  began  his  daily  religious  life  with  his  first  waking 
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moments.  "Every  Israelite,"  says  Maimonides,  "should  he  pene- 
trated at  all  times  by  reverence  for  his  Almighty  Creator.  The  cen- 
tral thouaht  of  the  godly  and  devout  man  is — 'I  have  set  the  Lord 
continually  before  me.''  As  if  he  stood  before  a  king  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  should  never  forget  the  requirements  of  right  conduct  and 
ceremonial  purity."  He  was  taught  that  his  first  thoughts,  as  soon  as 
he  "waked,  should  be  directed  to  the  worship  of  God.  Sleep  was  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  detith,  in  which  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  to  return 
to  it  on  its  awaking,  and  hence  the  first  words  of  revived  conscious- 
ness were  an  acknowledgment  before  "the  living  and  everlasting 
King,  of  His  having  given  back  the  soul  ft)r  another  day,  in  His  great 
mercy  and  faithfulness."  Thanks  for  new  life  thus  granted  followed 
in  sometliing  like  this  form: — "My  God,  the  soul  which  Thou  hast 
given  me  is  clean.  Thou  hast  created  it,  formed  it,  and  breathed  it 
into  me,  and  Thou  wilt  take  it  from  me,  and  restore  it  me  again. 
While  this  soul  lives  in  me,  I  thank  Thee,  O  Eternal  One,  my  God, 
and  the  God  of  my  fathers!  Lord  of  all  works!  King  of  all  souls! 
Praised  be  Thou,  O  Eternal,  Thou  Avho  puttcst  the  souls  again  into 
dead  bodies!" 

Having  risen  from  bed,  it  was  not  allowed  to  move  four  steps 
before  washing  the  hands  and  face,  which  the  Rabbis  taught  was 
needed  to  cleanse  one  from  the  defilement  of  sleep,  as  the  image  of 
death.  It  was  unlawful  to  touch  the  face,  or  any  other  part  of  tlie 
body,  till  this  was  done,  nor  could  it  be  done  except  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed. Lifting  the  ewer,  after  dressing,  with  the  right  hand,  it 
must  be  pas.sed  into  the  left,  and  clear  cold  water,  Rabbinically  clean, 
must  be  poured  thrice  over  the  right  liand,  the  fingers  of  which  must 
be  open,  and  must  point  to  the  gi-ound.  The  left  hand  must  then  be 
washed  in  the  .^ame  way,  with  water  poured  on  it  from  the  right,  and 
then  the  face  must  be  washed  three  times.  The  palms  of  the  hands 
must  then  be  jomed,  with  the  thumbs  and  fingers  outstretched,  and 
the  words  must  be  uttered — "Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  sanctuary, 
and  praise  the  Lord!"  Then  followed  the  prayer,  "Blessed  art  Thou, 
O  Lord,  our  God!  .King  of  the  universe!  Thou  v.ho  hast  sanctified 
us  througli  Thy  commandments,  and  hast  required  us  to  wash  the 
hands.  Eles.sed  art  Thou,  O  Eternal,  our  God,  King  of  the  universe: 
who  hast  formed  man  in  wisdom,  and  hast  made  in  him  many  vessels. 
If  but  one  of  these  stood  open,  or  was  stopped,  man  could  not  live 
and  remain  before  Thee.  This  is  evident,  and  confessed  before  the 
throne  of  Thy  majesty.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Eternal  One,  maintaiuer 
of  all  ficsh,  who  in  Thy  Creation  doest  wonders!" 

With  some  such  forms  und  words,  the  morning  l)egan  in  Joseph's 
house  in  Nazareth.  But  this  was  only  the  preparation  for  morning 
prayers.  It  was  not  lawful  to  do  any  work,  or  to  eat  anj^  food,  till 
these  hud  .been  repeated,  either  at  home,  or  more  properly,  in  the 
Bj'nagogue,  where  they  formed  the  daily  morning  service.  I  shall 
describe  them  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  synagogue  worship. 
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The  religiousness  of  the  first  moments  of  the  day  was  onlj^  in  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  life  of  a  devout  Jew  like  Joseph.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  morning  first  because  our  day  begins  then,  but  that  of  the 
Jew  began  in  the  evening.  From  the  beginning  of  eacli  daj- — that  is, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  star — to  its  close,  and  from  the  first 
day  of  the  week  till  the  Sabbath ;  from  the  beginning  of  each  month 
to  its  feasts  and  half-feasts;  from  each  ISTew  Year's  bay  to  the  next; 
and  from  one  Sabbath  j^ear — that  is,  each  seventh  year — till  another, 
the  attention  of  ever}^  Jew  was  fixed  unintermittedly  on  the  sacred 
usages  v.'hich  returned  eitlier  daily,  weekly,  or  at  set  times,  and  kept 
his  religion  continually  in  his  mind,  not  only  by  symbolical  rites,  but 
by  prescribed  words.  There  was  little  leisure  for  the  lighter  pleasures 
of  life,  and  little  taste  for  them.  Lengthened  prayers  in  set  forms 
had  to  be  repeated  three  times  each  day,  and  also  at  all  feasts,  half- 
feasts,  and  fast  days;  each  kind  of  day  having  its  special  prayers.  In 
every  week  there  was  a  preparation  day  for  the  Sabbath,  and  there 
were  similar  preparation  days  for  each  feast  in  the  different  months; 
public  worship  was  held  twice  weekly,  each  JMonday  and  Thursday, 
and  on  feast  days  and  holy  days.  Three  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
were  required  yearly,  and  others  were  often  undertaken.  A  whole 
week  was  occupied  by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  by  liiat  of 
Tabernacles,  and  by  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  Every  Jew  was, 
moreover,  occupied  to  a  large  extent,  through  his  connection  with  the 
Temple,  by  tithes,  sacrifices,  and  vows.  lie  visited  the  Holy  Place  as 
often  as  possible,  for  prayer,  and  to  offer  special  gifts.  He  had  to  pay 
the  most  minute  attention,  continually,  to  permitted  and  forbidden 
food  and  clothing,  and  to  tlie  strict  observance  of  all  laAvs  respecting 
the  accessories  of  his  public  and  private  worship,  his  rolls  of  the  Law, 
his  phylacteries,  the  blowing  of  trumiiets,  the  gathering  of  palm  twigs 
at  the  right  times,  and  much  mere.  The  endless  rules  respecting  the 
cleanness  and  uncleanuess  of  persons  and  things,  demanded  the  great- 
est care  every  hour.  Both  men  and  women,  as  such,  had  many  details 
to  observe.  Then,  there  were  the  ever-recurring  usages,  festivities,  or 
events  of  family  life — circumcisions,  betrothals,  marriages,  divorces, 
deaths,  and  mourning;  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  year,  recurring  peri- 
odically, and  many  other  diversified  occurrences,  which  had  each  it  5 
prolixity  of  religious  form,  not  to  be  overlooked.  Besides  all,  extra- 
ordinary solemnities  were  appointed  on  special  occasions,  and  these, 
again,  made  grave  demands  on  the  thoughtful  care  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. No  wonder  that  the  Law  was  almost  the  one  thing  in  a  Jew's 
mind,  nor  that  a  child  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere  should,  iu 
most  cases,  be  blindly  conservative  and  narrow. 

Opportunity  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  illustrate  what  life  under 
the  Law  really  was,  but  even  without  the  statement  of  details,  it  is 
evident  that  a  system  which  spread  its  close  meshes  over  the  whole  of 
life,  must  have  been  a  heavy  burden  on  the  conscientious,  and  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  hypocrisy  and  dead  formality  to  the  mass.     The  hedge 
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invented  by  Rabbinism  was  a  unique  expansion  of  a  few  written  pre- 
cepts to  iutinile  detail.  Artificial  interpretations  of  Scripture,  often 
contrary  to  the  sense,  and  even  to  the  letter  of  the  Law,  were  invented 
as  occasion  required,  and  then  enforced  as  of  more  authority  than  the 
Law  itself.  The  Rabbi  could  "bind  and  loose;"  no  case  escaped  his 
casuistry:  religion  was  turned  into  a  lifelong  slavery,  so  burdensome, 
that  even  the  Talmud  itself  speaks  of  "the  vexatious  worry  of  the 
Pharisees."  Ethics  and  theology  were  refined  into  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence,  till  even  where  the  requirements  were  right, 
their  morality  was  poisoned  in  its  principles,  and  deadened  the  fresh, 
pulses  of  .spiritual  life. 

Still  there  were  many  in  Israel  who  retained  more  or  less  of  the 
primitive  godliness  of  the  nation.  If  Rabbinism,  as  a  system,  had 
fallen  from  its  earlier  and  nobler  idea  of  binding  the  nation  perma- 
nently to  the  true  faith;  if  it  had  substituted  teaching  for  a  change  of 
heart;  legality  for  spontaneous  fidelity ;  endless  prescriptions  for  the 
life-giving  spirit,  there  were  not  a  few,  alike  among  the  Rabbis  and 
the  people,  to  whom  the  external  was  not  all.  There  may  have  been 
a  Rabbi  at  Nazareth  as  self-righteous  as  Nechimza  Ben  Hakana,  who, 
when  he  left  his  school,  was  wont  to  pray — "I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord, 
my  God,  that  Thou  hast  given  me  my  portion  among  those  who  fre- 
quent the  House  of  Instruction,  and  not  among  those  who  are  busy  at 
the  street  corners,  for  I  rise  earh',  and  they  rise  early;  I  apply  myself 
early  to  the  Law,  and  they  to  vain  things;  I  work,  and  they  work;  I 
work  and  receive  my  reward,  they  work  and  receive  none;  I  run,  and 
they  run ;  I  rim  after  eternal  life,  and  they  to  the  pit. "  But  there 
may  have  been,  also,  another,  like  the  Rabbi  of  Janmia,  who  told  his 
scholars,  "  I  am  a  creature  of  God,  and  my  fellov>'-man  is  no  less  so. 
I  have  my  calling  in  the  town,  he,  his,  in  the  tield.  I  go  early  to  my 
work,  and  lie  to  his.  As  he  is  not  made  prou.d  by  his  labom-,  I  am 
not  made  proud  by  mine.  If  you  think  that  I  am  busied  with  great 
matters  and  he  with  small,  remember  that  true  work,  whether  great 
or  small,  leads  to  the  same  end." 

The  cliild  Jesus,  must  have  often  heard  in  the  liouse  of  such  a  mau 
as  Joseph,  and  in  tliose  of  his  neighbours  of  like  mind  with  him, 
whom  lie  visited,  a  healthy  intelligent  religiousness,  beautiful  in  any 
age.  The  popular  proverbs  and  sayings  which  have  come  down  to 
us  may  easily  bring  back  many  an  evening  scene  in  Nazareth,  when 
friends  or  neighbours  of  Joseph's  circle  met  for  an  hour's  quiet  go.s- 
sip,  when  their  day's  toil  was  over.  "  Quite  true,  neighbour,"  we 
may  fancy  one  of  such  a  group  saying,  "he  v>ho  knows  Uie  Law  and 
has  no  fear  of  God,  is  like  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  who  has  only 
the  key  of  the  inner  door,  but  not  of  the  outer."  "Yes,  Zecharj-ali, 
a  God-fearing  Rabbi  is  like  a  good  plaj^er  who  has  his  harp  witli  Jiini, 
but  a  godless  Rabbi  is  like  one  who  has  nothing  on  which  to  make 
music."  "You  speak  trulj',  Menaheni;  a  godly  man  is  the  glory  of 
a  town,  its  reward,  and  its  ornament;  if  he  leave  it,  its  ijlory,  its  re- 
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ward,  and  its  ornament,  leave  it  with  liim."  "3Iy  father  used  to 
tell  me,"  chimes  in  Hananyah  Ben  Hizkij'ah,  "that  there  are  four 
v.iio  never  have  the  face  of  God  lifted  upon  tlicm — the  scoffer,  the 
liar,  the  hypocrite,  and  the  slanderer."  "Rabbi  Xathan,"  says  the 
fifth,  "is  right,  I  think;  I  have  heard  him  say  that  tiie  man  who 
stands  firm  in  temptation,  and  the  hour  of  whose  death  is  like  that 
of  his  ])irth,  is  the  only  man  to  be  envied." 

Good  counsels  to  the  young  were  not  wanting.  The  Kazan  who 
taught  the  Nazaret-ii  school  in  the  synagogue,  may  have  told  his 
scholars — "Get  close  to  the  seller  of  perfumes  if  you  want  to  be 
fraixrant."  He  may  have  given  the  groups  of  little  ones  at  his  feet 
words  of  wisdom  such  as  these — that  "grapes  on  vines  are  beautiful, 
and  in  their  right  place;  but  grapes  among  thorns  are  neitlier."  "  A 
Tvazarite  should  go  round  about,  rather  than  come  near  a  vineyard." 
"A  friend  who,  as  often  as  he  meets  you,  tells  you,  in  secret,  j'our 
faults,  is  better  than  one  who,  whenever  he  meets  you,  gives  you  a 
gold  piece."  "If  you  see  an  humljle  man,  j'ou  may  almost  take  for 
granted  that  he  fears  God,  but  a  proud  man  is  no  better  than  an 
idolater."  "Make  the  best  of  your  childhood;  youth  is  a  crown  of 
roses;  old  age  of  thorns.  Yet  do  not  fear  death,  it  is  only  a  kiss,  if 
you  fear  God."  " Truth  is  the  seal  of  God."  "Trust  in  tlie  mercy 
of  God,  even  if  the  sharp  sword  be  at  your  throat;  He  forsakes 
none  of  His  creatures  to  give  them  up  to  destruction."  "Take  a 
lesson  from  Jose  Ben  Joezer,  who  was  the  first  Jew  ever  crucified. 
He  died  for  his  faith  in  the  evil  time  of  tlie  Syrian  kings.  As  he 
was  being  led  to  death,  his  sister's  son,  Alkim,  tried  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  God  showed  more  favour  to  transgressors  of  the  Law  tiian 
to  the  godly.  He  could  have  saved  Jose's  life,  if  the  martyr  had 
yielded  to  him.  But  Jose  only  answered,  '  If  God  prepares  such  a 
fate  as  mine  for  the  godly,  what  will  become  of  the  wicked?'— and 
passed  on  to  the  cross."  "The  humble  man  is  he  who  is  as  reverent 
before  God  as  if  he  saw  Him  with  his  eyes." 

A  wise  teacher  may  have  spoken  thus  to  the  children  in  the  school, 
but  wise  counsels  would  not  be  wanting  at  home.  Like  all  Orientals, 
Joseph  was,  doubtless,  given  to  speak  in  proverbs  and  parables. 
"One  sheep  follows  another,"  he  might  have  said.  "As  is  the 
mother,  so  is  the  daughter."  "A  man  without  friends  is  like  the 
left  hand  without  the  riglit."  "The  road  has  ears,  and  so  has  the 
wall."  "It  is  no  matter  whether  a  man  have  much  or  little,  if  his 
heart  be  set  on  heaven."  "A  good  life  is  better  than  high  birth. " 
' '  The  bread  and  the  rod  came  from  heaven  together. "  ' '  Seeking 
wisdom  when  you  are  old  is  like  writing  on  water;  seeking  it  wlien 
j'ou  are  young  is  like  graving  on  stone."  "Every  word  you  speak, 
good  or  bad,  light  or  serious,  is  written  in  a  book."  "Fire  cannot 
keep  company  with  flax  without  kindling  it."  "In  this  world  a  man 
follows  his  own  will;  in  the  next  comes  the  judgment."  "With  the 
same  measure  with  which  a  man  measures  to  others  it  will  be  meas- 
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ured  to  him  again."  "Patience,  and  silence  in  strife,  are  the  si,a:n 
of  a  noble  mind."  "  He  Avho  makes  the  pleasures  of  this  world  his 
portion,  loses  those  of  the  world  to  come;  but  he  who  seeks  those  of 
heaven,  receives,  also,  those  of  earth."  "He  who  liumbles  him.selx 
will  be  exalted  by  God;  but  he  who  exalts  himself,  him  will  God 
humble."  "Whatever  God  does  is  right."  "Speech  is  silver; 
silence  is  worth  twice  as  much."  "Sin  hardens  the  heart  of  man." 
"It  is  a  shame  for  a  plant  to  speak  ill  of  him  who  planted  it." 
"Two  bits  of  dry  wood  set  a  moist  one  on  fire."  All  the.se  are  Jew- 
ish sayinijs,  which  Jesus  may  well  have  heard  in  His  childhood. 

Nazareth  would,  no  doubt,  have  its  finer  .spirits  who,  from  time  to 
time,  shed  the  light  of  their  higher  nature  over  family  gatherings, 
and  none  of  this  could  be  lost  on  such  a  child  as  Jesus.  On  some 
glorious  night,  v.iien  the  moon  was  walking  in  brightness,  a  miud 
like  this  may  have  told  the  children  round  him  some  such  fine  He- 
brew apologue  as  follows: — 

"The  Eternal  sent  forth  His  creating  voice,  saying,  'Let  two 
lights  shine  in  the  firmament,  as  kings  of  the  earth,  and  dividers  of 
the  revolving  j-ear.' 

"He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  The  sun  rose  as  the  first  Light.  As 
a  bridegroom  comes  forth  in  the  morning  from  his  chamber;  as  a 
hero  rejoices  on  his  triumphal  march,  so  rose  he,  clothed  in  the 
splendour  of  God.  A  crown  of  all  hues  encircled  his  head ;  the  earth 
rejoiced,  the  plants  sent  up  their  odoiu's  to  him,  and  the  flowers  put 
on  their  best  array. 

"The  other  Light  looked  on  with  envy,  as  it  saw  that  it  could  not 
outvie  the  Glorious  One  in  splendour.  'What  need  is  there,'  it 
asked,  murmuring  to  it.self,  'of  two  kings  on  one  throne?  Why  was 
I  the  second  instead  of  the  first?' 

"Forthwith  its  brightness  faded,  chased  away  b)^  its  inward  cha- 
grin. It  flew  from  it  high  through  the  air,  and  became  the  Host  of 
btars. 

"The  Moon  stood  pale  as  the  dead,  ashamed  before  all  the  heav- 
enly ones,  and  v>'ept — 'Have  pity  on  me,  Father  of  all  creatures, 
have  pity.' 

"Then  the  angel  of  God  stood  before  the  Sad  One,  and  told  her 
the  decree  of  the  Highest.  '  Because  thou  has  envied  the  light  of 
the  Sun,  unhappy  one,  henceforth  thou  wilt  onlj'  shine  by  his  light, 
and  when  yonder  earth  comes  between  thee  and  him  thou  wilt  stand 
darkened,  in  part,  or  entirely,  as  now. 

"'Yet,  Child  of  Error,  weep  not.  The  Merciful  One  has  for- 
given thy  sin,  and  turned  it  to  good  for  thee.  "Go,"  said  He, 
"speak  comfortably  to  the  Sorrowful  One;  she  will  be,  at  least,  a 
queen,  in  her  brightness.  The  tears  of  her  sorrow  will  be  a  balm  to 
quicken  all  living  things,  and  renew  the  strength  which  the  beams  of 
the  Sun  have  made  faint."  ' 

"The  iMoou  went  away  comforted,  and,  lo,  there  streamed  round 
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her  that  brightness  ui  which  she  still  shines:  she  set  forth  on  that 
peaceful  path  in  which  she  still  moves,  as  Queen  of  the  Night  and 
leader  of  the  stars.  Lamenting  her  sin,  and  pitying  the  tears  of  men, 
she  seeks  whom  she  can  revive,  and  looks  for  any  one  she  can  cheer." 

Such,  no  doubt,  would  be  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Nazareth 
life.  Every  one  would  know  every  one;  industry  and  idleness; 
Avorth  and  vice;  pleasure  and  sadness;  w^ould  be  around  the  gi-owing 
Child.  The  oxen  ploughing  the  little  valley  below  the  town  and  the 
great  plain  outside,  would  often  arrest  his  eyes;  the  asses  and  mules, 
and  camels  laden  with  goods  or  produce,  would  pass  then,  as  now, 
up  the  mountain  track  to  the  narrow  Nazareth  streets :  the  different 
trades  of  the  village  would  be  busy,  as  they  are  still.  The  wise  and 
the  simple:  the  clown  and  the  scholar;  the  poor  and  the  rich:  the 
soiled  workman  and  the  proud  squire:  helpless  infancy,  and  as  help- 
less age;  the  school,  the  play-groiuid,  the  market,  the  court,  the 
sjmagogue,  and  the  cemetery,  would  each  in  turn  be  prominent  for 
the  time.  But  it  would  be  under  Joseph's  roof,  as  in  a  silken  nest, 
with  the  counsels  of  Joseph,  and  the  gentle  and  lofty  devoutuess  of 
Mar}',  that  the  young  soul,  destined  one  day  to  be  so  great,  would 
learn  its  richest  lessons  of  childhood. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Jesus  would  be  taken  to  the  synagogue  with 
Joseph  and  jMary,  and  the  other  children  of  the  Nazareth  family  cir- 
cle, for  even  then  that  institution  had  become  the  banner  of  Jewish 
nationality,  the  centre  of  national  life,  and  the  segis  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  whose  .services  no  Israelite  would  think  of  neglecting. 

The  importance  of  the  Synagogue  dates  not  later  tlian  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees.  It  rose  from  the"  iu.stituticn,  by  Ezra,  of  periodical 
readings  of  the  Law  in  public.  Its  earliest  histoiy  is  not  known,  for 
we  can  hardlj'^  trust  the  Rabbinical  traditions,  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds in  Jerusalem  under  the  second  Temple.  But  the  germ  of  the 
Synagogue  doubtless  existed  in  Babylon.  The  exiles  could  no  longer 
offer  their  sacrifices,  for  this  could  be  done  only  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Hence  they  naturally  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  and 
lifted  their  hands,  in  their  loneliness,  to  God,  at  the  times  Vv^hen  their 
sacrifices  Avere  wont  to  be  consumed.  Instead  of  these  they  pre- 
sented their  prayers,  and  prophets  like  Ezekicl,  on  the  Sabbath, 
sjioke  to  them  of  their  duty.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Law  itself  had 
l)een  well-nigh  unknown  during  the  exile,  from  the  fact  of  Ezra 
summoning  the  people  to  hear  it,  as  something  which  they  had  trans- 
gressed, from  ignorance  of  its  requirements.  To  him,  apparently, 
belongs  the  signal  honour  of  establishing  the  custom  of  constant  pub- 
lic reading  of  the  sacred  books  before  the  congregations  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  taking  care  that,  as  HebrcAV  was  no  longer  understood, 
interpreters  should  be  provided,  to  translate  the  Scripture  lessons,  at 
the. public  services,  into  the  spoken  dialect.  Established,  first,  in 
Jerusalem,  synagogues  soon  spread  over  the  land,  and  even  beyond 
it,  wJLicrever  Jews  had  settled.      They  gradually  became  the  great 
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characteristic  of  the  nation,  for,  though  the  services  of  the  Temple 
were  j^et  cherished,  the  83'nagogue,  by  its  local  convenience,  it3 
supreme  influence  in  fixing  Jewish  religious  opinion,  and  its  natural 
importance  as  the  centre  of  each  communitj%  and  the  basis  of  their 
social  life,  carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the  strictly- 
local  Temple  service.  The  priest,  lienceforth,  was  of  less  import- 
ance than  the  lay  Rabbi,  for  while  the  one  touched  life  at  only  a  few 
points,  the  other  directed  its  every  movement.  In  Christ's  day  there 
■were  sj'nagogu-cs  everywhere.  In  Jerusalem,  alone,  there  gradually 
rose,  according  to  the  Talmud,  no  fewer  than  480.  Tiberias  had 
thirteen,  Damascus  ten,  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  proportion  to 
their  population.  But  the  Mother  Synagogue  in  the  Temple  still  re- 
mained, as  it  w^ere,  the  model  after  which  all  other  synagogues  were 
organized. 

Wherever  ten  Jcavs  were  settled,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
form  themselves  into  a  congregation,  and  have  synagogue  service. 
Open  structures  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-shore  were 
preferred,  where  the  Jewish  population  was  small,  from  their  con- 
venience for  the  necessary  purifications;  but,  wherever  it  was  possi- 
ble, a  synagogue  was  erected  by  the  free  contributions  of  the  people. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  rich  man  built  one  at  his  own  expense.  The 
ruins  of  those  in  Galilee,  Christ's  own  country,  enable  us  to  learn 
many  particulars  respecting  this  locality  at  least.  In  selecting  sites, 
the  builders  by  no  means  always  chose  prominent  positions.  If,  in 
some  cases,  the  Rabbinical  requirements  were  observed  that  the 
synagogue  should  be  raised  on  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  its 
entrance  be  on  the  western  side,  they  were,  seemingly,  more  fre- 
quently neglected.  The  ruins  of  the  old  synagogues  in  the  district 
on  the  >:'ea  of  Galilee,  and  north  of  it,  are  sometimes  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  and  at  others  have  had  a  site  excavated  for  them  in 
the  rockj^  side  of  a  hill.  Their  entrances  are  almost  always  at  the 
southern  end,  an  arrangement  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  as  it 
required  every  Jew,  on  entering,  to  turn  his  back  to  Jerusidem. 

The  building  was  always  rectangular,  with  its  longest  dimension 
in  a  nearly  south  and  north  direction,  and  its  interior  divided  into 
live  aisles,  by  four  rows  of  colunms,  unless  it  was  very  small,  when 
two  rows  of  columns  were  used,  making  only  three  aisles.  The 
walls  were  well  and  solidly  built  of  native  limestone:  the  stones 
"  chiselled"  into  each  other,  without  mortar,  and,  while  finely  dressed 
outside,  left  rough  on  the  inner  side,  for  plastering.  The  entrances 
were  three  in  number;  one  large  doorway,  opening  into  the  central 
aisle,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  though  sometimes,  in  small 
synagogues,  there  was  only  one  entrance.  Folding  doors,  with 
socket  hinges,  closed  by  bars  on  the  inside,  gave  them  security. 
Over  the  doors  was  more  ornament  that  we  might  have  expected — 
sculptures  of  the  golden  candlestick — or  of  the  pot  of  manna — or  of 
the  paschal  lamb-— or  the  vine.     The  floors  were  paved  with  slabs  of 
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white  limoRtonc,  and  the  firranc:cmcnt  of  the  columns  was  the  same 
in  all.  The  spaces  between  these  were  very  small,  though  tho 
columns  themselves  were  sometimes  elaboratel}'  finished  with  Co- 
rinthian and  Ionic  capitals.  Blocks  of  stone  laid  from  column  to 
column  received  the  wooden  rafters,  which  were  bedded  deeply  in 
these  supports  for  strength,  and  were  very  broad  as  well  as  thick,  to 
bear  up  a  flat  roof,  covered  heavily  with  earth,  which  was  the  fash- 
ion in  private  houses  also,  as  it  still  is  in  nearly  all  Arab  dwellings, 
as  liest  adapted  for  keeping  out  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
ruins  are  too  imperfect  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  windov,-s. 

The  synagogues  were  open  every  day  for  three  services,  but  astliose 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening  were  always  joined,  there  were,  in  reality, 
only  two.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  godly  Jew  to  go  to  each  service, 
for 'so  sacred  was  daily  attendance,  that  the  Rabbis  taugiit  that  "he 
who  practised  it  saved  Israel  from  the  heathen.''  The  two  market 
days,  ^londay  and  Thursday,  when  the  country  people  came  into 
town,  and  when  the  courts  were  held,  and  the  Sabbaths,  were  the 
special  times  of  public  worship.  Feast  days,  and  fasts,  were  also 
marked  by  similar  sacreduess. 

The  interior  of  the  synagogues  was  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  after 
the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple.  Before  the  doors  of 
some,  a  sunken  space  for  a  porch  formed  a  counterpart  to  the  fore- 
court of  the  sanctuary.  The  space  immediately  inside  was  for  the 
congregation.  A  little  beyond  the  middle,  a  raised  and  enclosed  plat- 
form, in  the  centre  of  the  "floor,  in  some  measure  corresponded  to  the 
altar.  Here  the  official  stood  to  conduct  the  services,  by  reading  from 
the  sacred  books  and  chanting  the  prayers.  In  the  wall  at  the  farther 
end  was  a  recess,  before  which  hung  a  veil ;  the  recess  the  equivalent 
of  the  Ho*y  of  Holies;  the  veil,  of  the  one  before  that  mysterious 
chamber  in  the  Temple.  In  this  shrine  were  kept  the  Sacred  Rolls, 
wrapped  in  .several  covers  of  linen  and  silk;  the  outer  one  adorned, 
as  means  allowed,  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Rabbis  required  that 
this  shrine  should  look  towards  Jerusalem,  but  this  was  not  generally 
provided  for  in  the  Galilean  synagogues  of  C^hrist's  day.  Before  the 
shrine  hung  an  ever-burning  lamp — the  representative  of  the  "  eternal 
fire"  in  the  holy  place  in  the  Temple.  Beside  it  stood  a  large  eight- 
branched  lamp,  like  the  "golden  candlestick"  of  the  Temple,  which 
we  now  see  sculptured  on  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  was  adorned  with 
inscriptions,  and  was  kept  for  the  illumination  made  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  each  December,  when  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  the  re- 
kindling of  the  lainps  in  the  Temple,  after  the  triumph  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabanis,  was  celebrated  for  eight  days  together.  Other  lamps  hung 
up  and  down  the  synagogue  to  illuminate  it  during  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing service,  whether  needed  or  not,  in  honour  of  the  day,  as  was  done 
also  in  private  houses.  Rabbis  and  the  elders  of  the  Synagogue  sat 
on  raised  cushions  next  the  shrine,  facing  the  people,  in  the  "chief 
6aats."    The  men  of  the  congregation  filled  the  open  floor  next  these, 
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and  in  smnil  synagogues,  the  women,  separated  by  a  lattice,  snt  witii 
their  backs  to  the  men.  "Where  space  allowed,  however,  a  Hat  gallery- 
was  built  for  them,  but,  in  any  case,  they  were  not  visilile  to  the  other 
sex.  Trumpets  for  proclaiming  the  new  moon,  and  for  publishing 
sentences  of  excommunication,  formed  part  of  the  furniture,  but  were 
kept  in  the  house  of  the  Hazan.  In  the  porch  was  a  tablet  with 
prayers  for  the  reigning  prince,  and  another  with  the  names  of  any 
who  had  been,  excomnumicated,  while  bclovr  them  were  boxes  to  re- 
ceive the  alms  of  the  congregation,  as  they  entered,  for  the  poor. 

The  greatest  reverence  was  paid  by  every  Jew  to  his  synagogue.  It 
could  not  be  built  near  a  public  bath,  or  a  wash-house,  or  a  tannery, 
and  if  it  were  taken  down  no  one  would  on  any  account  cross  the 
groirad  on  which  it  had  stood. 

Tlie  chief  authorities  of  the  Synagogue  were  a  council  of  elders,  of 
whom  one  acted  as  head,  though  only  the  first  among  equals.  They 
pronounced  excommunications,  delivered  sentences  on  oifenders  of 
various  kinds,  managed  tho  charities  of  the  congregation,  and  attended 
to  the  wants  of  strangers.  They  were  a  local  counterpart  of  the 
"elders  of  the  people,"  who,  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel, 
formed  a  kind  of  national  senate,  and  of  those  humbler  "elders"  who 
constituted  the  ruling  body  over  towns  and  districts,  as  they  formerly 
liad  also  done  over  the  different  tribes.  It  marks  the  simple  and 
healthy  basis  of  society  in  Israel,  that  the  one  idea  of  the  family  and 
household,  ruled  by  its  head,  thus  lay  at  its  root,  as  is  indeed  implied 
in  the  very  name — House  of  L  rael — by  which  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
was  known.  The  head  ruler  or  elder  of  the  Synagogue  was  formally 
consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  inferior  offices  were  held  by  various  officials.  The  JIazan,  or 
"minister,"  had  the  charge  of  the  building,  of  cleaning  the  lamps, 
opening  and  closing  the  doors,  and  doing  any  other  necessary  servile 
work,  like  a  modern  sexton,  besides  acting  as  messenger  to  the  rulers. 
But  b.e,  also,  in  many  cases,  led  the  prayers  and  chants.  It  was  his 
part  to  hand  the  roll  of  the  Law  to  the  Reader  for  the  time,  pointing 
out  the  proper  lesson  of  the  day.  The  Reader,  as  representative  of 
the  congregation,  had  to  blow  the  trumpet  at  the  new  moon,  and  to 
strew  ashes  on  his  head  on  fast  days.  The  alms  of  the  congregation 
were  collected  and  distributed  by  special  officers,  of  whom  two  were 
required  to  act  together  in  the"  receiving:  three  in  the  distribution. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  functionarj"  for  reading  the  prayers, 
Avhich  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  congi-egation,  and  by  its  authority, 
by  any  one  empowered  for  the  time.  Any  member  of  (he  congi-ega- 
tion,  iinless  he  were  a  minor,  was  qualified  to  do  so.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  is  likely  that  the  Hazan  generally  led  the  chanting,  and  read 
the  ordinary  lessons.  A  curious  feature  in  the  organization  was,  that 
in  each  syuagogiie,  ten  men,  known  as  Batlanim,  were  paid  to  attend 
every  service  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  that  there  might  never  be 
fewer  present  than  the  Rabbis  required  to  constitute  a  lawful  service. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  synagogue  in  Nazareth,  so  that, 
as  all  the  Jews  in  the  town  doubtless  attended  it,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  must  have  been  other  than  Israelites,  or  the  town  itself 
must  have  been  small,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  other  synagogues  of 
Galilee,  whose  ruins  have  been  discovered.  The  congregation  would, 
in  many  respects,  be  very  different  from  Western  notions.  The  men 
came  in  the  long,  flowing,  and,  to  us,  feminine-looking  dress  of  the 
East;  their  heads  covered  with  tui'bans  of  various  colours — some 
simple,  others  costly — or  with  the  plain  keffiyeh,  a  kerchief  of  cotton, 
linen,  or  silk,  of  various  colours,  folded  so  that  three  of  the  corners 
himg  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  face  exposed,  and 
loosely  held  roimd  the  head  by  a  cord — as  is  still  the  Arab  custom ; 
their  clothing,  only  a  long  white  or  striped  tunic,  of  linen  or  cotton, 
with  sleeves,"next\he  body — bound  at  the  loins  by  a  sash  or  girdle. — 
and  a  loose  abba  or  cloak  thrown  over  it ;  their  bare  feet  shod  with 
sandals.  Over  the  abba  some  would  wear  a  wide  scarf  of  white  wool, 
thin  and  light;  with  bars  of  red,  purple,  and  blue;  but  with  many, 
this  scarf,  enlarged  to  an  abba,  would  be  the  only  outer  garment.  A 
few  rich  men  might,  perhaps,  wear  one  of  silk,  adorned  with  silver 
or  gold.  ,  This  was  the  Tallith,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  clothing 
of  a  Jew*  From  its  four  corners  hung  four  tassels  of  eight  threads 
a-piece,  of  hyacinth-blue,  of  wool  alone,  woven  and  made  up  with 
superstitious  care,  as  a  half  religious  art,  by  a  Jew  only.  These  were 
the  Zizith,  or  fringes,  worn  in  fulfilment  of  an  expi-ess  commandment 
of  Closes,  that  the  sight  of  them  might  make  the  wearer  ' '  remember 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them."  So  sacred,  indeed, 
were  they,  that  a  smaller  Tallith,  as  well,  duly  provided  with  them, 
was  worn  underneath  the  clothing  by  every  Jew,  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  he  had  been  taught,  even  in  childhood,  never  to  put  it  oa 
without  repeating  the  prayer — "Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  Thy  command- 
ments, and  given  us  the  commandment  of  the  fringes."  The  outer 
Tallith,  indeed,  vras  only  worn  because  tlie  fringes  of  this  one  were 
covered  up,  and  could  not  be  kissed,  as  the  Rabbis  required,  from 
time  to  time,  during  one  of  the  synagogue  prayers.  The  right  use  of 
the  lessons  of  the  fringes  a  Jew  believed  equivalent  to  keeping  the  whole 
Law,  for  the  Rabbis  told  him  that,  as  the  letters  of  the  name  Zizith, 
used  as  figures,  made  up  the  number  600,  they  and  the  five  knots  and 
eight  tlireads,  are  equal  to  the  whole  613  precepts  of  the  Law. 

The  Jewisn  mothers  and  daughters  of  Nazareth,  as  they  m.ade  their 
way  to  the  synagogue,  were  not  less  Oriental  and  strange.  They  were 
always  veiled  in  white  at  public  worship,  and  not  unfrequently  at 
other  times.  Their  flowing  mantles  showad  as  great  variety-  of  colour 
as  female  dress  does  now,  but  they  were  much  the  same  in  shape  as 
they  had  been  for  centuries.  Like  many  of  the  men,  thej'  wore  tur- 
bans, but  they  showed  a  contrast  to  the  other  sex  in  their  ornaments. 
On  week  days  they  wore  nose  rings,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
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"U'car  these  on  the  Sabbath,  though  they  indulged  in  earrings,  and 
metal  armlets,  and  necklaces  and  leg  rings,  which  tinkled  as  their 
wearers  walked.  Their  feet,  like  those  of  the  men,  were  shod  with, 
sandals.  Tlie  males  of  a  famih'  might  go  to  the  synagogue  any  way 
they  chose,  but  the  Avomen  went  only  by  back  streets,  to  avoid  the 
gaze  of  men.  All,  alike,  were  required  to  greet  no  one,  and  to  make 
no  reverence,  whoever  passed,  nor  to  loiter  by  the  Avay,  lest  it  should 
distract  their  minds  from  thinking  upon  God.  At  the  threshold  all 
laid  aside  their  sandals,  for  it  was  unbecoming  to  enter  even  one's  own 
house  with  shod  feet,  far  less  the  house  of  God ;  but,  for  the  same 
reason,  all  kept  their  heads  covered  during  the  whole  service.  Every 
man,  on  entering,  prepared  to  put  on  his  Tephillin  or  phylacteries, 
which  must  be  v.orn  every  day  during  morning  prayer.  They  con- 
sisted of  two  small  parchment  boxes,  about  an  inch  square,  one  divided 
into  four  parchment  compartments,  the  other  left  undivided.  On  the 
two  sides  was  stamped  the  letter  iij,  as  part  of  the  word  Shaddai — one 
of  the  names  of  the  iUmighty.  Four  slips  of  parchment,  each  about 
an  inch  v.ide  and  eight  inches  long,  inscribed  with  the  verses — Deut. 
vi.  4^9;  Deut.  ix.  13—21;  Exod.  xiii.  2—10;  and  Exod.  xiii.  11—16, 
were  placed  in  the  different  compartments  of  the  one,  a  parchment 
lid  enclosing  the  whole,  Avith  long  leather  thongs  attached,  to  bind  it 
on  the  forehead.  The  second  box  was  exactly  the  stxme,  except  that 
its  interior  was  not  divided,  and  the  verses  of  Scriptui'e  enclosed  were 
written,  in  four  columns,  on  one  piece  of  parchment. 

The  former  of  these  phylacteries,  or  amulets,  was  bound  on  the 
forehead  exactly  between  the  eyes,  before  morning  prayer  began;  the 
other  on  the  left  arm,  opposi'LC  the  heart,  its  thongs  being  wound 
seven  times  round  the  arm  and  thrice  round  the  middle  finger.  Their 
wearer  was  now  ready  to  take  part  in  the  services.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Tallilh,  the  Tephillin  were  put  on  with  words  of  prayer  in  the 
prevailing  language  of  the  country. 

The  worship  of  the  synagogue  was  limited  to  prayer  and  reading 
the  LaAV  and  the  Prophets,  for  though  a  Rabbi  or  other  person,  if 
present,  might  be  asked  to  speak,  this  was  an  addition  to  the  pre- 
scribed forms.  The  service  began  with  silent  prayer  by  all  present, 
the  congregation  standing  during  this  as  during  all  the  prayers.  Then 
the  Reader,  wearing  his  Tallith,  having  entered  the  raised  enclosm-e 
in  the  middle  of  the  synagogue,  recited  a  prayer  of  adoration  from 
the  desk — "Blessed  be  Thou  by  whose  Avord  the  Avorld  Avas  created; 
blessed  be  Thou  for  ever!  Blessed  be  ThouAvho  hast  made  all  out  of 
nothing;  blessed  be  He  Avho  orders  and  confirms;  blessed  be  He  who 
has  pity  on  the  earth;  blessed  be  He  who  has  pity  on  His  creatures; 
blessed  be  He  Avho  richly  rewards  His  saints;  blessed  be  He  Avho  lives 
for  BA'er,  and  is  for  ever  the  same ;  blessed  be  He,  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer!  Blessed  be  Thy  name!  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Eternal! 
Our  God!  King  of  the  Universe!  All-Merciful  God  and  Father!  Thy 
ptsoplc  utter  Thy  praise  with  their  lips:  Thy  godly  serA'ants  proclaim 
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Tliy  irlory  rnd  honour.  We  would  praise  Thee,  Eternal  Lord  God, 
With  the  psalms  of  Th_v  servant  David;  we  would  laud  and  magnify 
Thee  Avith  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  We  do  homage  to  Thy 
name,  our  King,  our  God,  the  only  One,  He  who  liveth  for  ever,  t> 
Lord,  Avhose  name  is  glorious  for  ever  and  ever!  Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Eternal!  Lord,  blessed  be  Thou  in  songs  of  praise  1"  To  tiiis,  as  to 
all  prayers,  the  congi-egation  answered,  Amen. 

headings  from  dilierent  parts  of  the  Scripture  then  followed,  in  part 
a  collection  of  separate  verses,  in  part  connected  extracts,  ending  v>'itli 
the  last  six  Psalms,  this  introductory  portion  of  the  service  closing 
with  another  short  but'e.xalted  prayer.  A  few  verses  more  from 
Scripture  followed,  and  then  came  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  another  .short  prayer. 

Presently  the  Reader  summoned  the  congregation  to  join  in  a  short 
responsive'utterance  of  praise  known  as  the  Kadish.  "Praise  the 
Lord,"  said  he,  "who  is  worthy  to  be  praised,"  and  to  this  the 
people,  bowing,  responded,  "Praised  be  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  and 
eternally  worthy  of  praise!"  and  so,  througli  several  autiphonies. 

It  was  obligatory  on  everj^  Jew  to  repeat  certain  verses  twice  eveiy 
day,  morning  and  evening.  These  were  now  read.  They  were 
known  by  the  name  of  S'chma,  or  "Hear,"  from  their  beginning 
with  the  words,  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Eternal,  our  God,  is  one  Eternal 
God."  Two  prayers  preceded  them,  the  one,  heard  with  joy  and  yet 
with  trembling,  exalting  God  for  Ilis  j\Iajcsty  in  the  heavens,  amidst 
the  armies  of  the  angels.  It  was  believed  to  be  listened  to  by  all 
heaven,  God  Himself  and  the  angels  responding,  at  its  close — "  Happy 
the  people  in  such  a  case;  happy  the  people  whose  God  is  Jehovah  1"' 
The  other  thanked  God  for  His  love  to  Israel,  and  asked  enlighten- 
ment in  His  holy  law.  Another  short  prayer  was  now  read,  thank- 
ing Ilim  for  the  mighty  works  He  had  done  for  their  fathers,  espe- 
cially in  delivering  them  from  Egypt,  and  closing  with  supplication 
for  delivery  as  a  nation  from  their  evil  state.  The  closing  words 
chanted  by  the  Reader  were  striking — "  Rock  of  Israel!  up!  to  the 
help  of  Israel :  save,  for  Thy  promise  sake,  Judah  and  Israel !  Save 
us,  Eternal  God,  Eternal  God  of  Hosts!  whose  name  is  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Eternal,  who  of  old  didst  redeem 
Israel!" 

During  all  these  prayers  the  congregation  stood,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  shrine  of  the  Law.  Only  the  Reader  spoke:  the  con- 
girgation  simply  responded  "  Amen,"  except  at  the  Kadish. 

Kow  commenced  the  second  part  of  the  service — the  repeating  of 
the  "  praj'ers  Ivnown  as  the  eighteen  Benedictions,"  or  simply  as 
''  The  Prayer."  It  was  originally  drawn  up  by  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  but  finally  arranged  in  its  present  form,  with  one  or  two 
additional  prayers,  about  the  yejir  100  after  Christ.  The  whole  were 
spoken  by  the  entire  congregation  softly,  and  then  aloud  by  the 
Reader,  and  this  was  repeated  at  the  evening  service,  it  being  rec|uircd 
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of  every  Israelite  that  he  should  repeat  them  all,  for  himself,  three 
times  every  day,  just  as  he  was  required  to  repeat  the  S'chma  twice 
daily.  During  this  series  of  prajers  the  whole  congregation  stood, 
immovable,  with  their  faces  towards  the  shrine,  and  their  feet  close 
together,  in  an  attitude  of  fixed  devotion.  At  tiie  beginning  aud 
close  of  the  first  and  sixteenth  Benedictions  all  bent  the  knee,  and 
bowed  their  heads  to  the  earth.  As  in  the  case  of  the  S'chma,  these 
prayers  were  read  without  tlie  change  or  addition  of  a  word.  After 
the  congregation  had  recited  them  the  Reader,  still  standing  in  the 
raised  enclosure,  took  three  steps  backwards,  then  three  forwards: 
stood  cpiite  still,  and  commenced,  "Lord,  6pcn  Thou  our  lips,  that 
our  mouth  may  show  forth  Thy  praise!"  "I  will  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord;  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God!"  The  first  three 
prayers  of  the  eighteen  contained  ascriptions  of  praise,  the  last  three 
thanksgivings,  and  the  twelve  between,  supplications  for  the  nation 
and  for  individuals.  As  the  Reader  closed,  he  recited  the  words — 
"We,  here  below,  would  hallow  Thy  name,  as  it  is  liallowed  in 
heaven,  as  is  written  in  the  prophets — '  One  cried  to  another,  and 

said .'"     The  congregation  then  responded,  "Holy,  holy,  holy 

is  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  the  wliolo  earth  is  full  of  His  glorv!"  Then 
the  Reader  began  again :  ' '  They  who  stand  before  Him  say,  '  Blessed ;' " 
and  the  congregation  answered,  "Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
from  His  place."  The  Reader,  once  more,  began:  "In  Thy  holy 
Scripture  it  is  written:"  and  the  congregation  answered,  "The  Lord 
shall  reigTQ  for  ever,  even  Thy  God,  O  Ziou,  unto  all  generations. 
Hallelujah!" 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  on  Sabb,aths,  the  Law  was  now 
read.  For  the  Sabbaths,  the  five  Books  of  Moses  were  divided  into 
fifty  sections,  of  seven  lessons  each,  and  a  complete  section  was 
repeated  each  Sabbath,  so  that  the  Law  was  read  through  in  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  each  lesson,  and  at  its  beginning,  a  collect  was  read, 
and  between  each,  the  Expositor — a  member  of  the  congregation  who 
had  been  invited  for  the  purpose,  and  who  stood  in  the  desk  beside 
the  Reader  while  the  lesson  Avas  being  read — delivered  a  short  address 
from  it.  A  priest,  if  present,  had  the  first  invitation,  then  a  Levite, 
and  any  one  who  seemed  to  know  the  Law  came  alter.  The  roll  of 
the  Prophets  was  handed  to  him  by  the  Reader  after  the  closing 
collect  of  the  lesson.  At  each  service  there  was  thus  a  series  of  short 
comments.  One  Expositor  gave  a  general  address  on  the  Law 
embodied  in  the  lesson :  another  an  exhortation  based  on  it,  and  a 
third  expounded  the  allegorical  jnysteries  it  shadowed  forth.  Each 
was,  however,  expected  to  illustrate  the  three  cardinal  points  of 
Jewish  piety — the  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  one's  neighbour, 
this  last  duty  being  additionally  enforced  by  a  collection  in  the  boxes 
at  the  door  "  for  tlie  land  of  Israel." 

Very  few  relics  of  these  synagogue  addresses  survive,  but  we  are 
able  feven  from  these,  as  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  to  realize  their 
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general  characteristics.  Short,  and  in  great  measure  made  up  of 
proverbs,  natural  imagery,  and  paral-lcs,  they  were  very  different 
from  our  sermons.  One  example  will  suffice.  An  ancient  address 
from  the  same  chapter  of  Isaiah  from  which  Jesus  took  His  text 
in  the  sjmagogue  of  Nazareth,  runs  thus — the  special  w^ords  com- 
mented on  being,  "He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  sal- 
vation :" — 

"  There  are  seven  garments,"  says  the  speaker,  "which  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  His  name,  has  put  on  siuce  the  world  began,  or  will 
put  on  before  the  hour  wheu  He  will  visit  with  His  wrath  the  godless 
Edom."  When  He  created  the  v\orld  He  clothed  Himself  in  honour 
and  glory,  for  it  says:  'Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  glory.' 
When  He  showed  Himself  at  the  Red  Sea  He  clothed  Himself  iu 
majesty,  for  it  says:  '  The  Lord  reigneth.  He  is  clothed  Avith  majest}'.' 
When  He  gave  the  Law  He  clothed  Himself  with  might,  for  it 
says:  'Jehovah  is  clothed  with  might,  wherewith  He  hath  girded 
Himself.'  As  often  as  He  forgave  Isx.iel  its  sins  He  clothed  Him- 
self in  white,  for  it  says:  'His  garment  Avas  Avhite  as  snow.' 
When  He  punishes  the  nations  of  the  world  He  puts  on  the  gar- 
ments of  vengeance,  for  it  saj's:  'He  put  on  the  garments  of 
vengeance  for  clothing  and  Avas  clad  Vi'ith  zeal  as  a  cloali.'  He  Avill 
put  on  the  sixth  robe  AAheu  the  Messiah  is  rcA'caled.  Then  will  Ho 
clothe  Himself  in  righteousness,  for  it  saj's:  '  For  He  put  on  rightcouo- 
ness  as  a  breastplate,  and  an  helmet  of  sah'ation  on  His  head.'  He 
Avill  put  on  the  seventh  robe  when  He  punishes  Edom.  Then  Aviil 
He  clothe  Himself  in  Adom  (red),  for  it  says:  'Wherefore  art  Thou 
red  in  Thine  apparel?  '  But  the  robes  AA'itli  Avhich  He  will  clothe  the 
Jlessiah  will  shine  from  one  end  of  the  Avorld  to  the  other,  for  it  says: 
'Asa  bridegroom  Avho  is  croAvmed  with  his  tuiban,  like  a  priest.' 
And  the  sons  of  Israel  Avill  rejoice  in  His  light,  and  aa'III  say, 
'  Blessed  be  the  hour  AAiien  the  Messiah  Avas  born,  blessed  the  Avomb 
Avhich  bore  Him,  blessed  the  eyes  that  Avere  coimted  Avorthy  to  see 
Him.  For  the  opening  of  His  lips  is  blessing  and  peace,  Ilis  speech 
is  rest  to  the  soul,  the  thoughts  of  His  heart  conlidencc  and  joy,  the 
speech  of  His  lips  pardon  and  forgiveness.  His  prayer  like  the  sweet- 
smelling  savour  of  a  sacrifice.  His  supplications  holine^^s  and  purity.' 
O  hoAV  blessed  is  Israel  for  whom  such  a  lot  is  reserA'ed,  for  it  says: 
'  HoAv  great  is  Thy  goodness  Avhich  Thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that 
fear  Thee.'" 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  the  first  of  the  seven  lessons  for  the 
next  Sunday  was  read,  but  it  was  divided  into  three  portions,  before 
each  of  Avhich  one  of  the  congregation  Avas  called  up  to  the  desk. 

A  fcAV  prayers  more  from  the  Reader,  and  the  service  Avas  ended, 
with  a  parting  benediction  delivered  by  a  priest  with  uplifted  hands, 
if  one  Avere  present,  if  not,  by  the  Reader.  The  prayers  Avere  repeated 
in  the  common  dialect  of  Palestine  as  a  rule,  but  iu  Greek  tOAvns,  such 
as  Cocsarea,  they  Avere  also  recited  ia  Greek.     The  Hebrew  or  Chal- 
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dee  of  the  Junv:  or  the  Prophets  was  translated   into  the  spoken 
language  by  an  interpreter,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Reader. 

Sucli  was  the  morning  service.  In  the  afternoon  the  congregation 
met  once  more;  heard  a  shorter  service,  and  remained,  frequently, 
listening  to  addresses,  till  lamplight  in  the  evening.  The  "Amen" 
of  the  congregation,  from  time  to  time,  was  the  only  interruption 
sanctioned,  but  among  Orientals  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to 
enforce  silence.  Ever  and  anon  a  hearer  volunteered  assistance  if 
the  speaker  hesitated,  or  corrected  a  mistake  if  he  supposed  one 
made,  and  the  whole  congregation,  at  times,  signitied  aloud  their 
agreement,  shouted  a  contradiction,  or  even  ordered  the  speaker  to 
be  silent. 

AVhen  to  the  many  prayers  of  the  synagogue  service  we  add  those 
required  in  private  life,  the  "  vain  repetitions"  rgainst  which  Christ 
cautioned  His  hearers  on  the  Mount  may  be  understood.  Besides 
the  five  daily  repetitions  of  the  S'chma  and  the  Benedictions,  every 
Jew  gave  thanks  before  and  after  every  act  of  eating  or  drinking, 
before,  and,  often,  after,  each  of  the  countless  external  rites  and  ex- 
ercises required  of  him;  and  there  Avere,  besides,  special  prayers 
for  new  moons,  new  years,  feasts,  half-feasts,  and  fasts,  and 
many  for  special  incidents  of  private  or  family  life.  Prayer,  ahvays 
prescribed  in  exact  words,  was  in  fact  multiplied  till  it  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  too  often  formal  and  mechanical — a  mere  outward  act, 
of  superstitious  importance  in  itself,  apart  from  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  offered. 

Such  a  circle  of  sj'nagogue  .service,  constantly  repeated,  we  must 
conceive  the  child  Jesus  to  have  frequented  from  His  earliest  years, 
day  by  day,  and  week  by  week. 

The  inllueuce  of  an  institution  in  which  the  Law  was  read, 
throughout,  every  year,  on  the  Sal)bath,  and,  in  part,  twice  each 
week,  with  extra  readings  on  special  high  days;  in  which  the  Proph- 
ets and  Psalms  were  constantly  brought  before  the  congregation,  and 
in  which  multiplied  prayers,  always  the  same,  impressed  on  the 
mind  every  emotion  and  thought  of  the  national  religion,  in  language 
often  grand  and  solemn  in  the  extreme — must  have  been  great.  The 
synagogue  was,  in  fact,  the  seed-bed  of  Judaism :  its  inspiring  soul 
and  its  abiding  nurture.  It  was  in  it  that  Jesus  was  first  drawn  into 
love  and  .sympathy,  as  a  child,  for  His  people,  and  that  He  heard  the 
rights,  duties,  and  prospects,  of  the  suffering  people  of  God,  and 
drank  in  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  by  Avhich, 
as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  "He  kept  on  growing  in  wisdom."  The  les- 
sons He  learned  in  it  can  be  traced  through  the  whole  Gospels. 
The  addresses  He  heard  were  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  lifeless 
Rabbinical  refinements,  with  a  Pharisaic  colouring,  which  His  pure 
and  sinless  soul,  filled  with  the  love  of  His  heavenly  Father,  instinc- 
tively prized  at  their  true  value.  His  words  in  after  life  often  show 
that  He  liad  been  accustomed  to  see  Pharisees  and  Scribes  in  the  syn- 
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aErogiic,  ■uiio  made  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  on  which  service 
was  held,  their  daj'S  of  fasting;  who  paraded  a  sliow  of  long  prayers 
or  of  liberal  alms;  and  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  the  front  seats, 
where  they  would  be  most  in  honour,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
called  up  to  speak.  As  He  grew  older  He  woidd  meet,  in  turn,  in 
the  synagogue,  every  shade  of  the  religion  of  the  day, — the  strictness 
of  the  school  of  Shammai,  and  the  mildness  of  that  of  Ilillel;  Jewish 
bigotry,  and  Galihean  freedom  and  tolerance;  the  latitudinarianism 
of  the  Sadducee,  or  the  puritanical  strictness  of  the  Essene.  The 
great  doctrines  of  ceremonial  purity,  of  the  righteousness  of  works, 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  coming  redemption  of  Israel, 
would  sound  in  His  ears  Sabl)ath  by  Sabbath,  giving  Him  much  to 
retain  and  still  ni'ire  to  reject.  la  the  synagogue  He  came  in  contact 
Avith  the  religious  life  of  His  race,  in  its  manifold  aspects.  We  see, 
in  His  public  life,  how  the  crowds  that  gathered  round  Him,  as  the 
new  Rabbi  of  Israel,  entered  into  conversation  with  Him  on  the  sub- 
jects of  His  discourse,  or  commented  on  ihem  afterwards,  and  He 
liad,  no  doubt,  done  much  the  saine  with  the  teachers  He  heard  in 
His  earlier  years.  The  Rabbis  whom  He  met  in  the  synagogues,  in 
the  markets,  or  at  meals,  were  accustomed  to  exchange  C]uestion  and 
answer  with  all,  and  must  often  have  had  to  reply  to  Ilis  searching 
cjuestions,  and  deep  insight  into  Scripture.  Nor  would  the  longing 
of  the  people  at  hirge,  for  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  oppressors  of 
the  nation  escape  His  notice.  As  a  man  in  all  things  like  other  men, 
except  in  His  sinlessness — the  synagogue  with  its  services,  and  tlio 
free  expression  of  thought,  both  in  public  and  private,  which  it 
favoured,  must  have  been  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  developing  His 
human  natui'e. 


CHAPER  XIV. 

SOCIAL  INFLUENCES. 

Among  the  influences  amidst  which  the  child  .Jesus  grew  up  at 
Nazareth,  the  Synagogue,  with  its  constantly  recurring  services,  was, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important.  It  was  a  characteristic  of 
Jewish  life,  however,  that  its  religion  was  interwoven  with  the 
whole  tissue  of  daily  events,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  Jewish  ecclesiastical  calendar,  with  its  cycle  of  feasts,  half- 
feasts  and  fasts,  must  have  had  a  great  effect  in  colouring  the  general 
mind,  and  perpetuating  the  system  and  sentiments  which  they  illus- 
trated. There  were  four  different  reckonings  of  the  Hebrew  year — • 
that  which  commenced  with  the  first  day  of  Nisan,  and  was  known 
as  "the  year  of  kings  and  feasts;"  a  second,  which  dated  from  the 
first  of  Elul — that  is,  from  the  full  moon  of  August — from  which  the 
year  was  calculated  for  the  tithing  of  cattle ;  a  third,  from  the  first 
day  of  Tisri — that  is,  from  the  new  moon  of  September — from  which 
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the  3"car3  from  the  creation  of  the  "n-orkl  were  reckoned;  and  a  fourth, 
frora  the  lirst  day  of  the  elev(>nth  mouth,  Schebet — from  which  the 
r.^c  of  trees  was  counted,  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  for  noting 
the  time  when  it  becam_e  lawful  to  eat  the  fruit. 

The  stir  m^ade  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  new  moon  would  be 
a  great  event  each  month,  even  in  a  retired  place  like  Kazareth. 
Jesus  would  hear,  how,  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  men  were 
posted  on  all  the  heights  round  Jerusalem  to  Avatch  for  it;  how 
they  hastened,  at  the  utmost  speed,  to  the  Tcniple,  with  the  news, 
even  if  it  were  Sabbath,  and  how  the  sacred  tiumpet  sounded  to 
announce  it,  and  special  sacriflces  were  offered.  The  appearance  of 
the  nev,"  moon  had  in  all  ages  been  a  great  Cay  in  Israel,  as  it  also 
was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Eablds  alBrmed  that 
God  Himself  had  spoken  of  it  to  Moses,  raid  told  him  how  to  observe 
it.  All  over  the  land  it  was  celebrated,  monthih',  by  special  religions 
solemnities,  and  l)y  universal  rejoicing;  in  some  m.onths  m^ore  than  in 
others;  every  one  in  Jerusalem,  who  could,  repairing  to  the  Temple, 
and  all,  elsewhere,  making  it  a  point  to  attend  the  synagogue  on  that 
day.  In  the  fondly  remembered  times  of  the  past,  the  day  of  the 
new  moon  had  been  that  on  which,  especially,  the  people  flocked  to 
the  prophets  to  receive  instruction,  and  on  which  tlicir  ancestors,  at 
some  periods,  had  been  wont  to  worship,  from  their  rcofs,  the  return- 
ing light,  as  that  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

Many  things  would  impress  this  event  on  the  Nazareth  children. 
They  dovibtlcss  noticed  how  all  the  men  of  the  village  watched  from 
their  doors,  each  month,  for  the  new  light,  and  they  had  often  heard 
their  fathers,  with  covered  head,  repeat  the  prayer  still  used  by  every 
pious  Jew  at  first  seeing  it — "  Blessed  be  Thou,  Lord,  our  God!  who, 
through  Thy  Word,  didst  create  the  heavens,  and  their  whole  host, 
by  the  breath  of  Thy  mouth.  He  appointed  them  a  law  and  time 
that  they  should  not  go  back  from  their  places.  Joyfully  and  gladly 
they  fulfil  the  will  of  their  Creator;  whose  Avorking  and  whose  works 
are  truth.  He  spoke  to  the  moon,  and  commanded  her  that  she 
should  rencAv  herself  in  glory  and  splendour,  for  those  whom  He  has 
carried  from  their  mother's  breast,  for  they,  too,  m  ill  be  one  day  re- 
newed like  her,  and  glorify  their  Creator  after  the  honour  of  His 
kingdom.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  renewest  the  moons.  Nor 
would  the  simple  household  feast  that  followed  be  unnoticed,  with 
its  invited  guests,  nor  the  Sabbath  rest  of  all  from  their  daily  work, 
for  it  must  have  been  a  welcome  monthly  holiday  to  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Nazareth. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Hebrew  year — the  Passover  and  the  feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread — began  on  the  15th  day  of  Nisan,  the  first 
month,  and  lasted  till  the  22nd.  It  was  one  of  the  three  yearlj'  feasts 
which  every  Israelite,  if  he  could,  attended  in  Jerusalem  Like  cir- 
cumcision, which,  indeed,  was  hardly  thought  so  sacred,  its  due 
observance  was  esteemed  a  vital  necessity,  on  no  account  to  be  neg- 
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lected  in  any  year.  It  was  the  annual  sacrament  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish race.  The  Passover  lamb  was  the  one  offering  which  all  pre- 
sented spontaneously.  It  not  only  commemorated  a  national  deliv- 
erance— the  "  passing  over"  of  Israel  by  the  destroying  angel,  but 
was  believed  to  secure  the  same  mercy  for  themselves  hereafter. 
Every  one  regarded  it  as  a  debt  he  owed,  and  must'  by  all  means  pay, 
if  he  would  be  counted  worthy  of  a  part  in  the  congregation  of 
Israel.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  household  sacrifice,  which  each  family  of- 
fered on  its  own  behalf,  that  its  transgressions  through  the  year  might 
be  "passed  over."  Even  till  the  later  ages  of  Jewish  history  the 
father  of  each  household  himself  killed  the  male  lamb  or  goat  reciuired, 
and  sprinkled  the  blood  on  the  lintel  and  doorposts,  as  an  expiation 
for  the  famil}^  as  a  whole,  and  for  any  who  might  have  joined  them 
in  keeping  the  feast. 

Pious  Israelites  were  careful  to  accustom  their  children,  from  the 
earliest  years,  to  the  requirements  of  their  religion,  and  hence  often 
brought  them  with  them  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts.  Indeed, 
even  the  liijeral  school  of  Hillel  made  it  binding  to  do  so  as  soon  as  a 
child  was  able,  with  the  help  of  its  father's  hand,  to  chmb  the  flight 
of  steps  into  the  Temple  courts. 

The  Passover  itself  was  eaten  onlj'  by  males,  but  the  week  of  the 
feast  was  a  time  of  universal  rejoicing,  so  that  husbands  were  wont  to 
take  their  wives,  as  well  as  theu'  sons,  v.'ith  them. 

Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Jerusalem,  every  year,  to  the  Passover, 
and  took  Jesus  with  them,  for  the  first  time,  when  He  was  twelve 
j'ears  old.  Like  His  cousin  John,  He  had  grown  in  mind  and  body, 
and  showed  a  sweet  religious  spirit.  The  journey  must  have  been 
the  revelation  of  a  new  world  to  Him — a  world,  beyond  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  the  limit  of  the  earth,  as  He 
looked  away  to  them  from  the  hill-top  behind  NazaTcth. 

Only  a  Jew  could  realize  the  feelings  such  a  visit  must  have  raised 
even  in  a  child.  Jerusalem,  to  the  Israelite,  was  more,  if  possible, 
than  Mecca  is  to  the  jMahommedan.  The  whole  "land  of  Israel,"  was 
"holy,"  since  it,  only,  could  offer  to  God  the  first-fruits,  or  the  first- 
born, or  the  "perpetual"  shewhread.  Its  walled  towns  were  still 
"holier."  No  leper  was  allowed  in  them,  and  a  corpse  carried  out  to 
burial  could  not  be  brought  into  a  town  again.  But  Jerusalem,  the 
sacred  city,  tiie  seat  of  the  Temple,  had  a  sanctity  all  its  own.  By 
Kabbinical  laws,  which,  however,  were,  doubtless,  often  neglected, 
even  hoi}*  offerings,  of  the  lower  kinds,  and  second  tithes,  might  be 
eaten  in  it.  The  dead  must  be  carried  out  before  sunset  of  the  day 
of  death.  No  liouses  could  be  let  for  lodgings,  and  no  sepulchres, 
except  those  of  the  house  of  David,  and  of  lluldah,'  the  proph- 
etess, had  been  tolerated.  No  impurity  was  suffered,  lest  creeping 
things  should  defile  the  holy  city ;  nor  could  scaffolds  be  set  up  against 
the  walls,  for  a  similar  fear  of  defilement.  Smoke  from  household 
tires  was  forbidden;  poultry  were  unlawful,  because  they  scratched 
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up  the  soil,  and  might  defile  pfissing  offerings;  no  leper  could  enter 
the  gates;  gardens  were  prohibited,  because  the  decaying  leaves  and 
the  manure  would  make  an  offensive  smell.  Superstition  had  in- 
vented the  most  amazing  fancies,  as  proofs  of  the  passing  holiness  of 
the  city  in  its  v.hole  extent,  and  tiiese  were,  doubtless,  tmiversally  and 
implicitly  believed.  It  was  maintained  that  no  serpent  or  scorpion 
ever  harmed  any  one  in  Jerusalem;  that  no  lly  was  ever  seen  in  the 
place  for  slaughtering  the  sacrifices;  that  no  rain  ever  put  out  the  fire 
of  the  altar,  and  that  no  wind  ever  blew  aside  the  pillar  of  smoke  over 
the  altar.  But  the  hospitality  of  the  holy  city  was  less  open  to  ques- 
tion; for  it  was  a  common  boast  that  no  one  had  ever  failed  to  find 
friendly  entertainment,  or  a  hearth  on  which  to  roast  his  passover. 
However  churlish  to  all  besides,  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  to  their 
own  nation  was  unbounded. 

But  if  the  city  were  holy,  it  was  mainly  so  because  of  the  far  greater 
holiness  of  the  sanctuary  within  its  bounds.  The  Temple  mountain 
held  the  fourth  place  in  local  holiniess.  The  ceremonially  unclean 
could  not  enter  it.  The  space  between  the  court  of  the  heathen  and 
the  inner  courts — the  Zwiuger,  or  Chel — ranked  next;  none  but 
Israelites  could  enter  it,  and  not  even  they,  if  defiled  by  a  dead  body. 
The  women's  court  came  next.  No  unclean  person,  even  after  bath- 
ing, could  enter  it  till  sunset.  The  Forecourt  of  the  Israelites  was  still 
holier.  No  one  could  go  into  it  who  needed  expiation  to  be  made  for 
him.  Even  the  clean  must  bathe  before  entering,  and  any  unclean 
person  intruding,  through  oversight,  must  atone  for  his  error  by  a 
trespass-offering"  The  Forecourt  of  the  Priests  was  yet  more  sacred. 
None  but  the  priests  or  Levites  could  cross  its  threshold,  except  on 
special  occasions,  specified  by  the  Law.  The  space  between  the  altar 
and  the  Temple  had  a  still  greater  sanctity,  for,  into  it.  no  priest  with 
any  bodily  defect,  or  with  his  hair  in  disorder,  or  with  a  torn  robe,  or 
who  had  tasted  wine,  could  enter.  The  Temple  itself  stood  apart,  in 
the  tenth  and  highest  degree  of  sanctity.  Before  entering  it,  every 
priest  had  to  wash  both  hands  and  feet.  In  this  revered  centre,  how- 
ever, there  was  one  spot  more  awful  than  all  the  rest — the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  the  high  priest  alone  could  enter,  and  he  onl}'  once  a 
j^ear,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the  performance  of  the  rites 
of  the  day,  which  required  his  entering  it  lour  times. 

Such  a' country  and  city  could  not  fail  to  be  tlie  objects  of  abiding 
and  passionate  sentiment.  Affection  for  their  native  land  led  to  the 
unique  historical  phenomenon  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  from  Baby- 
lon. Many  psalms  of  the  period  still  record  how  the  captives  wept 
by  the  rivers  of  Babj'lon  when  they  remembei'ed  Zion,  and  himg  their 
harps  on  the  willows  of  their  banks;  and  the  same  intense  longing  for 
Palestine  is  illustrated  even  yet,  by  the  fond  fancy  of  the  Targun^ 
that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  Jews  who  die  in  foreign  lands,  make 
their  way,  under  ground,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  share  in  the  res- 
urrection of  the  just,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  scene.     The  wailing  of 
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the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  over  their  ruined  Temple,  as  they  lean  against 
the  few  stones  of  it  which  yet  remain,  sliows  the  same  feeling,  and  it 
is  shared  by  all  the  race  so  strongly,  that  some  earth  from  the  land  of 
their  fathers  is  sprinkled  on  the  grave  of  every  Jew  that  dies  away 
from  it,  to  make  him  rest  in  peace. 

Love  of  their  mother-land,  however,  was  not  especially  that  which 
linked  the  Jews  of  all  countries  in  Christ's  day  into  a  great  brother- 
hood, and  attracted  them  continually  to  Jerusalem,  for  they  were 
voluntarily  settled,  far  and  wide,  in  foreign  lands.  Nor  was  it  their 
longing  for  freedom  and  independence,  for  they  were  contented  sub- 
jects of  all  forms  of  government.  Their  eyes  were  everywhere  turned 
to  the  Temple,  and  they  found  in  it  the  centre  of  their  national  unity. 
Their  heavenly  and  earthly  fatherland  seemed  to  meet  in  its  sacred  en- 
closure. From  all  the  earth,  wherever  a  Jew  lived,  rose  the  same  cry  as 
that  of  the  exiles  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  "As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God.  My  soul 
thirstctli  for  God,  for  the  living  God:  when  sliall  I  come  and  appear 
before  God?  I  pour  out  my  soul  in  me  when  I  remember  these  things — 
hoAv  I  went  with  the  pilgrim  bands,  and  marched  up  with  them  to  the 
bouse  of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise ;  with  the  festive  crowd !" 
To  the  Jews  of  every  land  it  was  the  crown  and  glory  of  their  religious 
system.  In  their  scattered  synagogues  and  houses  of  prayer  they 
looked  towards  it  at  every  service.  Their  gifts  and  offerings  flowed 
to  it  in  a  golden  stream,  partly  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Law,  but  even  more  to  gratify  their  religious  devotion.  Every  Jew 
over  tAventy  throughout  the  world  gave  his  didrachma  yearly — in 
payment  of  tlie  first-fruits  required  by  the  Law — to  maintain  the 
Temple  and  its  sacrifices.  Constant  voluntary  gifts,  besides,  often  of 
great  value,  streamed  into  the  holy  treasury.  Tithes,  also,  were 
claimed  by  the  Kabbis  from  all  Jews  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
v>'cre  doubtless  given  bj' the  devout.  "In  almost  every  town,"  say-s 
Philo,  "there  is  a  chest  for  the  sacred  money,  and  into* this  the  dues 
are  put.  At  fi.xed  times  it  is  entrusted  to  the  foremost  men  to  carry 
it  to  Jerusalem.  The  noblest  are  chosen  from  every  town  to  take  up 
the  Hope  of  all  Jews,  untouched,  for  on  this  payment  of  legal  dues 
rests  the  hope  of  the  devout."  Egypt,  though  ithad  a  Temple  of  its 
own  at  Leontopolis,  sent  this  yearly  tri1)ute  regularly;  it  came  con- 
stantly from  Home  and  all  the  West;  from  Lesser  Asia  and  all  Syria. 
But  it  flowed  in  the  richest  stream  from  Babylonia  and  the  countries 
beyond  the  Euphnites,  from  which  it  was  brought  up  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  thousands,  who  volunteered  to  escort  it  to  Jerusalem,  and 
protect  it  from  plunder  bj'  the  Parthians  on  the  way. 

Thus  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  the  grand  religious  centre  of 
fill  Israel,  to  the  remotest  limits  of  its  wanderings.  The  Sanctuary 
lived  in  every  heart.  To  maintain  it  inviolate  was  the  one  common 
anxiety.  Foreign  rulers  might  hold  sway  over  Palestine,  and  even 
over  Jcnisalem,  aud  so  long  as  the  Temple  was  left  untouched,  sub- 
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mission  was  paid  them,  as  the  "vvill  of  fafe.  If,  however,  the  haughti- 
ness or  greed  of  the  enemy  violated,  or  even  only  threatened,  the 
Sanctuary,  there  ran  through  the  whole  Jewish  world  a  feeling  of  in- 
dignation that  roused  them  at  once,  and  at  the  cry  that  the  I'emple 
was  in  danger,  Aveapons  were  grasped  and  solemn  prayers  rose,  and 
one  deep  resolve  pervaded  all — to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
on  the  battle-tield  or  at  the  Altar,  for  Jerusalem  and  the  Sanctuary. 

It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight  to  the  child  Jesus  to  visit  the 
Holy  City  at  the  season  of  the  Passover.  Tlie  multitudes  who 
flocked  to  the  feast  from  all  countries  were  countless.  "  Many  thou- 
sands," says  Philo,  "  from  many  thousand  towns  and  cities,  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  at  every  feast;  some  by  land,  others  by  sea, 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south.  Even  at  Pente- 
cost, wliich  attracted  a  much  smaller  number,  vast  crowds  of  Jew.s 
and  proselytes  were  present  from  every  part  of  tlie  Roman  empire, 
which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  then  known  world.  Josephus 
reckoned  the  numbers  attending  a  single  Passover  at  2,700,000,  in- 
clusive of  the  population  of  the  city.  Everj'  house  in  tlie  narrow 
limits  of  Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  pilgrims,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape round  covered  with  the  tents  or  booths,  of  mat,  and  wicker- 
work,  and  interwoven  leaves,  extemporized  to  serve  as  shelter — like 
the  similar  structures  of  the  Easter  pilgrims  still — for  those  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  any  house.  The  routes  by  which  they 
travelled  to  the  Holy  City  from  all  lands  must  have  been  like  those 
to  Mecca,  at  certain  seasons,  even  now:  countless  vessels  laden  with 
living  freights  of  pilgrims:  all  ttie  main  lines  of  road  thronged  with 
huge  caravans:  every  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  everj^  city  and 
town  on  the  highways  leading  to  the  great  centre,  thronged  as  with 
the  passage  of  armies.  The  vast  "dispersion" — Jewish  by  birth, 
sentiment,  or  adoption — converged  more  and  more  densely  on  the  one 
point, — Jerusalem.  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  Mesopotamians, 
in  the  costume  of  the  far  East,  with  their  long  trains  of  camels  and 
mules;  crowds  from  every  province  of  Lesser  Asia — Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  each  band  with  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  its  own  district ;  swarthy  multitudes,  in  long  cara- 
vans, or  afoot, — after  a  sea  voyage  to  Joppa  or  CiTsarea — from  Egj^pt, 
the  headquarters  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  from  Libya  and  Cyrene; 
pilgrims  even  from  imperial  Rome;  men  from  the  slopes  of  Cretan 
Ida,  and  from  the  far-oit  cities  and  towns  of  sandy  Arabia,  met  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Temple.  The  whole  world,  in  a  sense,  was  gathered 
to  one  spot,  and  this,  itself,  to  a  mind  such  as  that  of  tlie  boy  Jesus, 
must  have  been  rich  in  the  most  varied  influence  and  knowledge. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  would  make  an  impression  never  to  be 
forgotten.  If  there  were  no  gardens  in  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  girdle 
of  them  reaching,  from  its  very  walls,  down  the  valleys,  and  up  the 
opposite  hill-sides;  one  of  them  so  famous  that  the  tigs  from  it  were 
sold  for  three  or  four  assarii  each.     The  garden  wails  and  ditches 
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netted  over  all  the  approaches  to  the  city,  on  each  side.  On  the  liillg 
around  rose  the  mansions  of  the  rich  citizens,  and  at  the  bend  wiiere 
tlie  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Hinnom  met,  beside  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
the  eye  regaled  itself  with  the  wide  and  rich  verdure  of  the  royal 
gardens. 

As  Joseph,  and  Mary  with  her  Son,  came  in  sight  of  the  city  from 
the  north,  they  would  be  on  ground  as  high  as  Mount  Zion:  and 
rising,  to  the  uorth-^'sst  of  the  city,  even  a  few  feet  higher,  while,  on 
the  west,  Zion  rose,  on  an  average,  about  100  feet  above  the  hills 
across  the  valley  of  Hinnom;  and,  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
overtopped  the  highest  part  of  the  city  by  100  feet,  and  the  Temple 
hill  by  no  less  than  300.  Except  on  tlie  north,  however,  the  high 
ground  was  divided  from  Jerusalem  Ijy  deep  valleys,  which  could  bo 
reached  from  within  the  city  only  by  steep  streets  and  roads.  The 
pilgrims  encamped  in  the  valleys  of  Kidron  or  Hinnom  saw  the 
buildings  and  towers  of  ]\Iount  Zion  more  than  500  feet  above  them; 
and  those  whose  tents  were  pitched  not  far  from  the  same  place,  at 
Joab's  Well,  were  nearly  600  feet  below  the  houses  of  the  upper  citj'. 
The  court  of  the  Priests  looked  over  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  370  feet 
below ;  and  from  Mount  Zion  it  needed  a  descent  of  364  feet  to  reach 
tiie  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron. 

Jerusalem  was  thus,  pre-eminently,  a  mountain  citj',  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  hills,  and  with  hills,  famous  and  sacred  beyond  all  others, 
as  its  own  site.  The  road  from  Kazarcth  entered  the  new  lower 
town,  by  the  Damascus  gate,  and  passed  through  the  most  stirring 
business  street — in  the  bottom  of  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemakers,  or 
the  TyropcBon :  a  deep  and  narrow  hollow  between  Mounts  Zion  and 
Moriah,  then  crowded  with  the  nan-ow  lanes  which  serve  for  streets 
in*  Eastern  cities.  In  the  new  town,  under  (he  shadow  of  the  two 
hills,  were  the  shops  of  the  braziers;  the  clothes'  bazaar,  and  the 
square  where  the  authorities  received  announcements  of  the  new  moon, 
and  gave  the  public  feasts  that  followed,  monthly.  In  the  Tyropa>on, 
the  streets  ran,  in  terraces,  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  side  lanes 
clim])ing  here  and  there,  to  the  top,  past  the  bazaar  of  the  butchers, 
and  that  of  the  wool-dealers,  to  the  upper  street,  where  Ismael  Ben 
Camithi,  the  high  priest  at  the  time,  having  gone  out  on  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  to  speak  with  a  heathen,  a  tieck  of  spittle  fell  on 
his  clothes,  from  the  lips  of  the  uncircumcised,  and  deliled  him,  so 
that  he  could  not  perform  the  services  of  the  day,  and  had  to  get  his 
brother  to  take  liis  place. 

On  the  west  of  the  Tyropoeon,  on  the  top  of  jMount  Zion,  rose  the 
old,  or  upper  city,  known  also  as  the  City  of  David.  In  it  were  the 
shops  of  the  goldsmiths,  and  the  houses  of  the  priests  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem.  The  Wall  of  David  ran  along  its  north  side,  opening 
through  the  gate  Gennath,  to  Akra,  or  the  lower  town.  High  above 
this  wall,  which  was  over  fifty  feet  in  height,  rose  the  three  famous 
castles — Hippikus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamue — built    by  Herod  the 
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Great,  and  then  fresh  from  the  builder's  hands.  Of  these,  Hippikus, 
stern  and  massive,  towered  120  feet  above  tlie  wall,  at  its  north-west 
corner:  a  great  square  of  huge  stones,  in  successive  stories,  the  upper 
one  surmounted  by  battlements  and  turrets.  Close  by,  and  in  a  line 
vrith  it.  rose  Phasaelus,  the  splentlid  memorial  to  Herod's  brother 
Phasael,  who  had  beaten  out  his  brains  against  the  walls  of  his  dun- 
geon when  a  prisoner  of  the  Parthians.  It,  also,  was  square,  for  sixty 
feet  of  its  height  above  the  wall,  but  from  amidst  the  breast-work's 
and  bulwarks  of  this  lower  fortress,  rose  a  second  tower  about  seventy 
feet  higher,  with  magnificent  battlements  and  turrets.  Within,  this 
upper  tower  was  like  a  palace,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  intended  as  a 
refuge  for  the  king,  in  case  of  necessity.  Mariamne,  the  smallest  of 
the  three  castles,  was  about  thirty  feet  square,  and  about  seventj'-five 
in  height,  but  its  upper  half  was  more  highly  finished  than  that  of  either 
of  the  others,  as  if  to  quiet  its  builder's  conscience  for  the  murder  of 
her  whose  name  it  bore.  All  three  fortresses,  towering  thus  grandly 
aloft,  above  the  high  wall, — which  itself  rose  along  the  crest  of  a  high 
hill, — Avere  of  white  marble:  each  stone  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen 
in  breadth,  and  from  seven  to  eight  in  thickness;  and  all  squared  so 
exactly  that  their  joinings  could  hardly  be  seen.  "  Each  tower,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  looked  like  a  great  natural  rock  which 
had  been  cut  by  the  workman  into  shape,  like  the  rock-hewn  build- 
higs  of  Edom." 

Under  the  protection  of  these  splendid  structures  rose  the  new 
palace  of  Ilcrod,  about  the  centre  of  the  northern  half  of  Mount 
Zion,  a  great  part  of  v.hicli  was  enclosed  within  its  park  walls,  them- 
pclvcs  a  second  Ihie  of  defence,  forty-five  feet  iu  height,  with  strong 
towers  rising,  at  equal  distances,  from  their  broad  tops.  The  palace 
itself  was  indescribaljly  magnificent.  Spacious  rooms,  with  elaborately 
carved  walls  and  ceilings,  many  of  them  crusted  Avith  precious  stones, 
displayed  Oriental  splendour  to  hundreds  of  guests  at  a  time.  Gold 
tand  bilver  shone  on  every  side.  Round  this  sumptuous  abode,  por- 
ticoes with  curious  pillars  of  costly  stone,  cfl'ertd  sliail)'  retreats. 
Groves  and  gardens  stretched  on  every  side,  intermingled  with  pools 
and  artificial  rivers,  bordered  hj  long,  delightful  walks,  frequented, 
through  the  day,  by  all  who  could  endure  the  desecration  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  countless  statues  which  adorned  them. 

The  theatre  built  by  Herod,  to  the  horror  of  the  nation,  was  also, 
apparently,  in  this  part  of  the  city;  and  outside,  at  a  little  distance, 
was  the  amphitheatre,  an  o])ject  of  still  greater  popuhir  aversion, 
from  its  gladiatorial  shows,  iu  which  men  condemned  to  death  fought 
v,i:h  wild  beasts.  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  trophies 
of  the  nations  Herod  had  conquered  in  his  wars,  adorned  the  exterior 
rf  the  theatre;  and  the  games  in  the  circus,  though  shunned  by  the 
Jews,  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp,  strangers  from  all  the 
neighbouring  countries  being  invited  to  theni.  The  trophies  round 
the  theatre  especially  excited  indignation,  being  supposed  to  cover 
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imac^c?!.  and  hence  being  looked  upon  as  heathen  idols.  So  great,  in- 
deed, had  the  excitement  become,  in  Herod's  lifetime,  that,  for  pol- 
icy, he  iiad  caused  the  armour  to  be  taken  from  some  of  them,  in 
presence  of  the  leading  men,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  but 
shapeless  wood  beneath.  Yet  even  this  did  not  calm  the  people,  and 
no  Jew  passed  the  hated  building  Avithout  the  bitterest  feelings  at  its 
presence  in  the  holy  city. 

On  the  eastern  crest  of  Zion  stood  the  old  palace  of  the  Asmonean 
kings,  and,  north  of  it,  an  open  space  surrounded  by  a  lofty  covered 
colonnade,  known  as  the  Xystus.  A  bridge  spanned  the  Tyropa?ou 
Valley  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  near 
the  Xystus  rose  a  hall,  known  as  the  Hall  of  the  King's  Council. 
The  main  streets  ran  nortli  and  south — some  along  the  brow  of  tha 
hill,  others  lower  down,  but  parallel,  following  the  course  of  the  val- 
ley, with  side  lanes  or  narrow  streets  connecting  them.  They  had 
raised  pavements,  either  because  of  the  slope  of  the  ground,  or  to 
allow  passers-by  to  avoid  contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremonially 
unclean.  The  "upper  city  was  mainly  devoted  to  dwelling-houses  of 
the  better  kind;  but  in  the  lower  city,  bazaars,  or  street-like  markets 
were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  feature,  each  devoted  to  a  special 
branch  of  commerce. 

Looking  out  at  the  Gennath  gate  on  the  north  of  Zion,  the  Almond 
pool,  near  at  hand,  refreshed,  the  ej-e.  Beyond  it,  across  a  little  val- 
ley, slightly  to  the  north-west,  near  the  Joppa  road,  was  Psephinos, 
another  of  the  castles  by  which  the  city  was  at  once  defended  and 
overawed.  It  rose  in  an  octagon,  high  into  the  clear  blue,  showing 
from  its  battlements  the  whole  sweep  of  the  countrj',  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from  the  far  north,  away  towards 
Edom,  on  the  south.  In  Christ's  day  it  stood  outside  the  city,  by 
itself,  but  soon  after  His  death  it  was  included  in  the  line  of  wall 
built  by  Herod  Agrippa. 

The  northern  part  of  the  lower  town,  known  as  Akra,  was  mainly 
interesting  for  the  bustle  of  restless  city  life  of  every  colour  which  it 
presented.  The  wood  bazaar,  the  city  council-house,  and  public 
records  office,  were  in  it.  Nor  was  it  destitute  of  attractions,  for  the 
double  pool  of  Bethesda  lay  at  its  north-east  corner.  The  Temple 
and  its  courts  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  sec- 
ond hill  on  which  the  city  was  built,  the  only  other  building  on  it 
contrasting  strangely  in  appearance  and  character.  It  was  the  great 
fortress  Antonia,"at  the  north-west  corner,  on  an  isolated  rock,  sep- 
arated by  a  cleft  from  ]\Iount  Moriah,  and  cased  with  stone  where 
exposed,  so  that  no  foe  could  scale  it.  The  castle  occupied,  with  its 
enclosures,  nearly  a  third  of  the  great  Temple  plateau,  and  was  built 
originally  by  John  HjTcanus,  bivt  had  been  rebuilt  by  Herod  with 
great  maguiticence,  wth  baths,  fountains,  galleries,  piazza,  and  great 
rooms,  to  lit  it  for  a  residence  for  princely  guests.  It  served  now  as 
the  quarters  of  the  Roman  garrison,  sent  from  Csesarea  at  the  time  of 
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the  great  feasts,  to  keep- peace  in  the  city.  In  Christ's  day  the  robes 
of  the  high  priest  were  kept  in  it  by  the  Eomans,  to  prevent  a  sedi- 
tious u.se  of  tliem.  Covered  ways  led  from  tlie  castle  to  the  Temple 
area,  to  allow  the  soldiery  free  access  in  case  of  tumult  or  disturbance. 

Such  was  the  city  to  which  Jesus  now  came  for  the  first  time.  As 
lie  was  led  through  its  crowded  streets,  and  saw  its  famous  palaces, 
and  towers,  and  marts,  and  above  all,  the  Temple,  what  strange 
thoughts  must  have  risen  in  the  opening  mind  of  the  wondrous  boy. 

The  panorama  spread  before  Him  from  the  city,  at  its  different 
points,  was  no  less  filled  with  interest.  From  the  Temple  He  looked 
eastward  to  ]\Iount  Olivet,  then  cro"vvned  by  two  great  cedars,  under 
neath  which  were  booths  for  the  sale  of  all  things  needed  for  cere- 
monial purifications,  including  the  doves  for  the  various  offerings. 
He  would  no  doubt  hear  how,  in  former  times,  beacon  fires  had  been 
kindled  on  the  hill-top  at  each  new  moon,  and  how  mountain  after 
mountain,  catching  the  sight,  spread  the  news  in  an  hour  over  the 
T?hole  land.  Some  one  would,  doubtless,  also,  tell  Him  that  it  was 
the  hated  Samaritans  who  had  brought  the  custom  to  an  end,  by 
holding  up  lights  at  \\Tong  times,  and  thus  misleading  Israel. 

The  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  beloAV,  would  be  equally  interesting.  It 
was  to  it  the  pilgrims  came  down  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  cut 
the  long  boughs  of  willow  which  they  carried  in  procession  to  the 
Temple,  and  faid  bending  over  the  altar.  On  tlic  eve  of  the  first  day 
of  the  feast,  Jesus  Avould  see  men  sent  by  the  Temple  authorities — a 
great  crowd  following — to  cut  the  sheaf  of  first-fniits.  Perhaps  He 
saw  the  three  reapers,  with  basket  and  sickle,  step  to  spots  previously 
marked  out,  asking,  as  they  stood  beside  the  new  barleJ^  "Has  the 
Sim  set  yet?  Is  this  the  right  sickle?  Is  this  the  right  basket?"  and, 
if  it  were  Sabbath,  ''Is  this  the  Sabbath?" — to  be  followed  by  another 
question,  thrice  repeated,  "  Shall  I  cut?"  which  was  answered  with 
what  seems,  now,  childish  formality,  but  then  thrilled  all  hearts, 
"Cut."  Eeligious  bitterness  lay  behind  all  this  minute  triviality,  for 
did  not  the  hated  aristocratic  Sadducees  maintain  that  the  first  sheaf 
should  be  cut  only  on  the  first  week-day  of  the  feast,  which  would 
have  affected  the  date  of  Pentecost,  fifty  days  later?  The  Child 
from  Nazareth  would  follow,  when  the  sheaf,  thus  reaped,  was  car- 
ried, amidst  great  rejoicings,  to  the  forecourt  of  the  Temple,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  priest  as  a  heave-offering,  then  threshed,  winnowed, 
and  cleansed,  dried  over  a  sacred  fire,  and  forthwith  ground  into 
flour,  the  finest  of  which  was  the  new-harvest  "meat-offering"  be- 
fore God.  He  knew  that  till  this  had  been  presented  at  tlw  altar,  no 
field  could  be  cut,  except  to  get  fodder  for  cattle,  or  for  other  neces- ' 
sary  ends. 

Looking  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Temple,  with  its  magnificent  Royal  porch.  His  eyes  must  have  turned 
from  the  siglit  one  spot  in  it  ottered,  the  fires  kept  up,  night  and  day, 
to  burn  all  the  garbage  and  offal  of  the  temple,  and  tlie  refuse  of  the 
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city — the  symbol  of  the  unquenchable  flames  of  the  Pit.  It  was  in 
this  valley  that  chiklren  had  been  burned  alive  to  ]\Ioloch  in  the  old 
idolatrous  times,  and  the  rememlu-aiiee  of  this,  with  the  foulness  of 
the  part  where  the  perpetual  fires  now  burned,  had  made  Gehenna — 
the  name  of  the  valley — the  word  used  afterwards  even  by  Jesus 
Himself,  for  the  place  of  the  lost. 

Between  Hinnom  and  Kidron,  where  the  two  valleys  met  at  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  His  eyes,  looking  down  from  the  Temple 
Mount,  Avould  rest  on  the  contrasted  sweetness  of  the  softly -flowing 
waters  of  Siloam,  v\'hich  bubbled  up  noiselessly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  after  filling  a  double  pool,  glided  on  to  the  south,  till  they  lost 
themselves  in  the  king's  gardens. 

City  and  people:  the  past  and  the  present,  must  have  filled  the 
whole  being  of  the  Child  with  awe  and  wonder,  for  He  now  stood,  for 
the  first  time,  under  the  shadow  of  His  Father's  Temple,  and  the 
murmur  of  countless  languages  that  filled  the  air,  was,  in  very  truth, 
homaije  to  that  Father  from  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PASSO\TiE,  VISIT   TO  JERUSALEM. 

The  vast  multitudes  coming  to  the  Passover  arranged  to  reach 
Jerusalem,  at  the  latest,  on  the  14th  of  ISisau,  the  day  on  the  evening 
of  which  the  feast  was  celebrated.  In  the  city,  however,  there  had 
been  a  great  stir  for  some  days  already,  in  anticipation  of  the  solem- 
nity. So  far  back  as  from  the  loth  of  the  preceding  mouth,  all 
the  bridges  and  roads,  far  and  near,  had  been  begun  to  be  repaired. 
All  graves  near  the  lines  of  travel,  or  round  Jerusalem,  had  bceu 
eithei-  fenced  in,  or  the  head-stones  had  been  whitewashed,  that 
tliey  might  be  seen  from  a  distance,  and  thus  warn  off  the  pilgrims, 
whom  they  might  otherwise  have  defiled,  and  made  unfit  for  the  feast. 
The  fields,  throughout  the  whole  country,  had  been  anxiously  gona 
over,  to  see  if  they  vrere  unclean  by  any  plants  growing  together  in 
them,  v>'hich  the  Lavv"  forbade  being  allov.'ed  to  do  so.  On  the  Sabbath 
immediately  ])receding  the  14th — the  Great  Sabbath — special  services 
had  been  held  in  all  the  synagogues  and  in  the  Temple  itself,  and  tha 
Rabbis  had  discoursed  to  the  people  on  the  laws  and  meaning  of  the 
festival.  The  lam-bs,  or  he  goats,  had  been  selected,  in  earlier  times, 
on  tiie  10th,  from  the  vast  flocks  driven  to  the  city  at  this  season,  to 
supply  the  Passover  demand.  But  this  was  impossible  nov,',  as  the 
pilgrims  arrived,  mostly,  after  that  day.  Only  male  lambs,  or  ha 
goals,  of  a  year  old,  and  without  blemish,  could  be  used,  and  they 
were  selected  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  the  head  of  each  com- 
pany of  relatives  or  neighbours,  wlio  proposed  to  eat  the  feast  together. 

The  fom'teeuth  day,  which  began  at  sunset  of  the  loth,  was  also  the 
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first  day  of  the  feast  etf  "  Unleavened  Bread,"  and  was  hence  known 
as  the  "  preparation  day."  No  particle  of  leaven  could  be  left  in  any 
house.  The  head  of  each  family,  as  the  evening  closed,  hegan  the 
hou.sehold  purilication  with  the  prayer — "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sauctilied  us  with  Thy  com- 
mandments, and  requires!  us  to  remove  the  leaven,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  rigorous  silence,  to  search  every  room,  gathering  every 
crumb  that  could  be  found,  and  finally  tying  all  up  till  the  follov.ing 
morning.  A  further  search,  which  must  end  before  noon,  was  then 
made  for  any  lic^uid  or  solid  product  of  fermented  grain,  and  for  all 
dishes  or  vessels  that  had  held  it.  All  were  taken  out  of  the  house, 
and  the  crumbs  and  dough  carefully  burned,  with  a  repetition  of  pre- 
scribed prayers.  The  house  itself  was  then  cleansed  in  every  part, 
and  no  one  could  enter  the  unpurified  house  of  a  heathen,  henceforth, 
during  the  feast,  without  being  defiled.  Nothing  leavened  could  be 
eaten  or  permitted  in  the  house  during  the  next  seven  days, — for 
defilement,  bringing  A\'ith  it  unfitness  to  eat  the  Passover,  would  follow 
in  cither  case. 

This  purification  of  the  house,  however,  was  by  no  means  all. 
Vessels  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  at  the  feast,  were  cleansed  with  pre- 
scribed rites,  in  a  settled  mode.  Metal  dishes,  &c.,  after  being  scour- 
ed, must  be  first  dipped  in  boiling  water — in  a  pot  used  for  no  other 
purpose — and  then  into  cold.  Iron  vessels  must  be  made  red-hot; 
then  Avashed  in  the  same  way.  Iron  mortars,  for  crushing  gi'ain  for 
baking,  Avere  filled  with  red  coals,  till  a  thread,  tied  outside,  was 
burned  through.  Wooden  vessels,  after  being  wetted,  were  rubbed 
with  a  red-hot  stone.  No  clay  dish  could  be  used  at  all  if  not  quite 
new,  and  it  had  to  be  first  dipped  thrice  in  running  water,  and  con- 
secrated by  a  special  prayer.  Personal  purity  was  as  strictly  enforced. 
Every  one  had  to  cut  his  hair  and  nails,  and  to  take  a  bath. 

The  baking  of  the  unleavened  bread  was  accompanied  with  equally 
fonual  care.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  "before  the  stars  ap- 
peared," the  head  of  each  household  Avent  out  and  drcAV  water  for  the 
purpose,  uttering  the  Avords  as  he  did  so,  "  This  is  the  Avater  for  the 
unleavened  bread,"  and  coAT-ring  the  vessel  that  contained  it,  for  fear 
of  any  defilement.  In  grinding  the  flour,  the  most  anxious  care  was 
obsci"vcd  to  keep  all  leaA'en  from  coming  near  the  Avoman  at  the  mill, 
and  to  take  no  grain  that  Avas  at  all  damp,  lest  it  might  haA'e  begun  to 
ferment.  After  baking,  one  loaf,  to  be  taken  to  the  priest  at  the 
Temple,  was  laid  a.side,  with  another  prescribed  praA'cr. 

The  afternoon  of  the  14th  Avas  a  time  of  the  iutensest  bustle,  for  the 
ram's  horn  trvunpets  Avould  presently  annoiuice,  from  the  Temple,  the 
tcgiuniug  of  the  feast.  At  the  sound,  every  one  took  his  lamb  to  the 
Temple,  the  court  Avails  of  which  Avere  gaily  hung  Avith  manj--coloured 
carpets  and  tapestries,  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  countless  A'ictims 
must  be  iin-t  examined  by  the  priests,  to  see  if  they  Avere  without 
blemijh,  then  slaughtered  and  prepared  for  roasting,  in  the  forccourta 
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of  the  Temple,  by  the  Iteads  of  the  different  households,  oi*  bj^  men 
deputed  by  them,  or  hy  the  Jjcvites  in  attendance,  M'ith  indescribable 
liaste  and  confusion,  for  there  was  more  than  work  enougli  for  all,  to 
kill,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  2r>6,000  lambs  sometimes  required. 
The  exact  time  for  killing  the  victims  was  "between  tiie  evenings," 
from  sunset  of  the  14th  till  tte  stars  appeared,  though  they  migiit  be 
killed  iu  the  tliree  last  hours  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  the  courts  were  full,  the  gales  were  shut  on  the  muliitude 
within,  each  holding  his  lamb.  Three  blasts  of  trumpets  then  ar.- 
nouuc-C'd  tl;e  beginning  of  the  heavy  tisk.  Long  rov/s  of  priests,  Avhii 
gokl  and  silver  bowls,  stood  ranged  between  the  altar  and  the  victim:;, 
to  ca,tch  tlie  l^lood,  and  pass  it  on  from  one  to  the  other,  till  the  last 
pouretl  it  on  the  altar,  from  which  if  ran  off,  tlu'ough  pipes  beneath. 
When  the  lamb  had  been  drained  of  blood,  the  bead  of  the  family  to 
Trhich  it  belonged  took  it  :to  tiie  hooks  on  the  walls  and  pillars  round, 
where  it  was  opened  and  .skmned.  The  tail,  Avhicii,  iu  the  sheep  of 
Palestine,  often  weighs  many  pounds,  and  the  fat,  were  handed  to  ttie 
nearest  priest,  and  passed  on  till  they  reaclisi'd  the  altar,  to  be  burned 
as  an  offering  to  God.  The  lamb  was  tilled  Mithout  the  usual  laying 
of  the  hands  on  its  head.  It  was  now  ready  to  Itc  ■carried  away,  and 
was  borne  off  by  the  family  head  in  its  skin,  wliich  was  afterwards  to 
be  given  to  the  liost  in  whose  house  the  fea.st  might  be  held- 

Not  fewer  tlian  ten,  but  as  many  as  tAteutyj  might  sit  down  at  a 
company.  Women  were  allowed  to  join  theu"  households,  though  it 
was  not  required  that  they  sliould  eat  the  Passover;  aud  lads  from 
fourteen,  and  even  slaves  and  foreigners,  if  circumcised,  sat  down 
w'ith  the.  rest.  Everything  was  hurrietl,  for  the  lambs  were  reqiui-ed 
to  be  killed,  roasted,  and  eaien,  betAveen  tlu-ee  in  the  afternoon  and 
nine  or  tv.^elve  at  night.  They  were,  properlj',  to  be  eaten  in  the 
•courts  of  the  Temple,  but  this,  after  a  tim.e,  having  become  impossible, 
they  might  be  eaten  anywhere  within  the  Rabbinical  limits  of  the  city. 
Thousands  of  lii-es,  in  special  ovens,  prepared  them;  for  they  must 
be  roasted  only,  not  boiled,  or  cooked  except  in  this  w^iy.  It  was 
trussed  with  spits  of  pomegi'anate  wood,  inserted  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  the  whole  ci-eatm-e  roasted  entire.  None  of  the  flesh  was 
allowed  to  remain  till  morning,  any  fragUAcnts  left  being  forthwith 
burned,,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled.  The  very  dress  and  attitude 
of  all  who  took  part  had  been  originally  prcscriijed,  but  thase  details 
were  now  out  of  use. 

The  feast  itself  must  have  impressed  a  child  like  Jesus  no  less  than 
•the  preparations.  Not  a  bone  of  the  lamb  must  be  broken,  under  a 
penalty  of  forty  stripes,  nor  uiust  .any  part  of  it  touch  the  oven ;  and 
if  any  fat  dropped  back  on  it,  the  part  <m\  which  it  drop}>ed  Avas  cut 
off.  The  company  hsA'ing  -asse^nbled,  after  the  lami)s  were  lighted, 
arranged  themsehx^s  in  due  order,  on  couclies,  round  tlie  tables,  re- 
clining on  their  left  side.  A  cup  of  red  Avine,  mixed  Avith  Avater,  Avas 
filled  for  every  oue,  and  drunk,  aftei'  a  touching  benediction,  by  tbs 
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♦ 
head  niau  of  the  group.     A  basin  of  water  and  a  towel  were  then 
brought  in,  that  each  might  wash  his  hands,  and  then  anotlier  bless- 
ing was  pronounced. 

A  table  Avas  then  carried  into  the  open  space  between  the  couches, 
and  bitter  herbs,  and  unleavened  liread,  with  a  dish — made  of  dates, 
raisins,  and  other  fruits,  mixed  Avith  vinegar  to  the  consistency  of 
lime,  in  commemoration  of  the  mortar  with  Avhich  their  fathers  worked 
in  Egypt, — set  on  it,  along  with  the  paschal  lamb.  The  head  man 
then  took  some  of  the  bitter  herbs,  dipped  them  in  the  dish,  and, 
after  giving  thanks  to  God  for  creating  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  ate  a 
small  piece,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  company.  A  second  cup  of 
wine  and  water  was  then  poured  out,  and  the  son  of  the  house,  or  the 
youngest  boy  present,  asked  the  meaning  of  the  feast.  The  questions 
to  be  put  had  been  minutely  lixed  by  the  Eabbis,  and  were  as  for- 
mally and  minutely  answered  in  appointed  words,  the  whole  story  of 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  being  thus  repeated,  year  after  year,  at 
every  Passover  table,  in  the  very  same  terms,  throughout  all  Israel. 

The  first  part  of  the  great  Hallelujah — Psalms  cxiii.  and  cxiv. — was 
now  chanted,  and  was  followed  by  a  prayer,  beginning,  "Blessed  art 
Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  redeemed  us 
and  our  forefathers  from  Egypt."  A  third  cup  was  now  poured  out, 
and  then  came  the  grace  after  meals.  A  fourth  and  last  cup  followed, 
and  then  Psalms  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  and  cxviii.,  which  formed  the  rest 
of  the  Hallelujah,  and  another  prayer,  closed  the  feast. 

At  midnight  the  gates  of  the  Temple  v.ere  ouce  more  opened,  and 
the  people,  who  seldom  slept  that  night,  poured  through  them,  in  their 
holiday  dress,  with  thank-offerings,  in  obedience  to  the  command  that 
none  should  appear  ])efore  the  Lord  empty.  Of  these  gifts  the 
priests  took  their  rightful  share,  and  gave  back  the  rest  to  the 
officers,  who  had  it  cooked  for  them  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and 
sat  down  to  a  second  feast  in  the  Temple  cloisters,  or  in  some  part  of 
the  to\A'n,  Avithin  the  limits  of  which. alone  it  was  laAvful  to  eat  such 
food. 

The  Avhole  week  was  full  of  interest.  The  l5th  was  kept  like  a 
Sabbath.  It  Avas  one  of  the  six  days  of  the  year  on  which  the  Law 
prohil)ited  all  serAile  work.  Only' what  was  necessary  for  daily  life 
might  lie  done.  It  was  a  day  for  rest,  and  for  the  presentation  of 
freewill  offerings  in  the  Temple. 

It  Avas  on  the  third  day  that  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were 
brought  from  the  Kidron" valley  to  the  Temple,  to  be  Avaved  before 
God  in  solemn  acknowledgment  of  His  boimty  in  giA'iug  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth.  This  incident  Jesus,  doubtless,  saAv."  He  would 
notice,  besides,  hoAV  the  sheaf  had  no  sooner  l>eeu  offered  than  the 
streets  were  filled  Avith  sellers  of  bread  made  of  new  barley,  parched 
cars  of  the  young  crop,  and  early  growths  and  fruits  of  "all  kinds, 
which  had  been  kept  back  till  theii. 

From  the  17th  to  the  20th  the  days  Avere  ouly  half  holy,  and  many 
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of  the  ]TOO]ile  had  alread}'  begun  to  leave  Jerusalem.  Crowds  still 
remained,  however,  to  enjoy  the  great  holiday  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  days  and  even  the  nights,  with  their  bright  moon,  went  merrily  by. 

The' last  day,  the  21st,  like  the  tirst,  was  kept  as  a  Sabbath.  Only 
necessary  work  was  permitted,  and  it  closed  with  a  rehearsal  of  the 
Pa&sover  supper,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  could  not  come  un  ou  the 
first  great  day  of  the  feast. 

But  amidst  all  the  sights  and  wonders  of  the  week  one  specially 
interested  Jesus.  His  heart  was  already  set  supremely  on  "Ilia 
Father's  house,"  the  Temple.  Can  we  doubt  that,  with  the  early 
habits  of  the  East,  He  found  time  to  watch  its  daily  service  through- 
out? 

This  lK?gan,  in  reality,  the  night  before.  The  priests  required  for 
the  services  of  the  next  day,  or  to  watch  through  the  night,  assembled 
hi  the  evening  in  the  great  Fire  Chamlx'r.  The  keys  of  the  Temple, 
and  of  the  inner  forecourts,  were  then  handed  them  by  their  brethren, 
whom  they  relieved,  and  hidden  below  the  marble  iioor.  The  Levitcs 
on  watch  through  the  night,  or  to  serve  next  day,  also  received  the 
keys  of  the  outer  forecourts  from  their  brethren  whose  duties  were 
over.  Besides  these,  twenty-four  representatives  of  tlie  people,  on 
duty, — men  delegated  by  the  nation  to  represent  it, — at  the  daily 
sacritices,  were  also  present. 

As  the  morning  service  began  very  early,  everything  was  put  in 
train  beforehand.  JNincty-three  vessels  and  instruments  needed  for 
it  were  received  from  the  retiring  Lcvitos,  and  carried  to  a  silver 
table  on  the  south  of  the  Great  Altar,  to  be  readj".  The  gates  of  the 
Temple  building  itself,  and  of  the  inner  forecom'ts,  were  locked  up 
for  the  night,  the  key  once  more  put  in  its  place,  the  priest  who  had 
charge  of  it  kissing  the  marble  slab  as  he  replaced  it,  and  lying  down 
to  sleep  over  it  through  the  night.  The  gates  of  the  outer  forecourts 
were  now  also  shut,  and  the  watches  of  priests  and  Levites  set  for 
the  night.  But  the  Temple  was  too  sacred  to  be  entrusted  to  them 
alone;  the  Representatives  slept  in  it  on  behalf  of  the  people;  and 
some  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  deputed  by  the  authorities,  and  one  of 
the  higher  priests,  who  was  to  preside  over  the  lots  for  daily  offices 
next  morning. 

Towards  dawn,  the  captain  of  the  watch  and  some  priests  rose, 
took  the  keys,  and  passing  into  the  inner  forecourt,  preceded  by  torch- 
bearers,  divided  into  two  bauds,  which  went  round  tlio  Temple  courts, 
to  see  that  all  was  safe,  and  every  vessel  in  its  right  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  priests  had  risen,  bathed,  and  put  on  their 
white  robes.  The  duties  of  each  for  the  day  Avere  lixed  by  lot  each 
morning,  to  prevent  the  unseemly  quarrels,  resulting  even  in  blood- 
shed, which  had  formerly  risen.  Assembling  in  a  special  chamber, 
all  stood  in  a  circle,  and  the  lot  was  taken  by  counting  a  given  num- 
ber from  any  part  of  tlie  ring,  the  choice  remaining  with  him  whose 
place  made  up  the  ligure.     Meanwhile,  the  Levites  and  Representa- 
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tives  waited  the  siimmons  to  gather.  The  priests  for  the  day  now 
once  more  washed  their  liands-  and  feet  in  a  brazen  hwer,  which,  itself, 
had  been  kept  all  night  in  water,  for  fear  of  its  being  defiled.  The 
feet  were  left  bare  while  the  priests  were  on  dutj'. 

All  the  gates  were  presently  opened  by  the  Levites,  and  the  priests 
blew  thrice  on  their  trumpets  to  announce  to  the  whole  city  that  the 
worship  of  the  day  would  soon  begin.  The  Great  Altar  was  forth- 
with cleansed  by  priests  to  whose  lot  this  duty  had  fallen.  The  sing- 
ers and  musicians  of  the  day,  and  the  priests  to  blow  the  trumpets 
at  the  morning  sacrifice,  were  set  apart;  the  instruments  brought; 
I  the  night-watchers  disnnissed,  and  then  the  day's  service  had  begim. 
All  this  took  place  by  torchlight,  before  dawn. 

The  mornirig  sacrifice  could  not  be  sMin  before  the  distinct  appear- 
ance of  the  morning  light.  A  watcher,  therefore,  standing  on  the 
roof  of  the  Temple,  looked  out  for  the  first  glimpse  of  Hebron,  far 
oil,  on  the  hills,  as  the  sign  of  morning  haying  come.  When  it  was 
Tisible,  the  summons  was  given — "Prie^^ts,  to  your  ministrj'!  Le- 
vites, to  your  places}  Israelites,  take  your  stations T'  The  priests 
then  once  more  washed  their  feet  and  hands,  and  the  service  finally 
began. 

Entering  first  the  Temple,  and  then  the  Holy  Place,  with  lowly 
reverence,  a  priest  now,  after  prayer,  cleansed  the  altar  of  incense, 
gathered  the  ashes  in  his  hands,  and  went  out  slowly,  backwards. 
Another,  meanwhile,  had  laid  wood  on  the  Great  Altar,  and  a  third 
brought  a  year-old  lamb,  selected  four  days  before,  from  the  pen  in. 
the  Temple,  to  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  The  Representatives  hav- 
ing laid  their  hands  on  its  head,  it  was  slaughtered  with  the  head  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Temple,  and  the  blood  caught  in  a  bowl,  and 
stirred  continually  to  prevent  its  curdling  and  becoming-  unfit  for 
sprinkling. 

The  incense  offering  was  now  kindled.  Ai  the  tmkling  of  a  bell, 
the  people  in  the  inner  forecourt  began  to  pray,  and  the  priests  whose 
lot  it  was  entered  the  Holy  Place.  The  first  brought  ovit  the  c-enser 
last  used,  praying  and  walking  backward  as  he  retired.  The  blood 
of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled  on  the  four  sides  of  the  Great  Altar  as 
soon  as  he  reappeared. 

A  second  priest  having-  now  extinguished  five  of  the  seven  lamps-  of 
the  golden  candlestick  in  the  Holy  Place,  a  tliird  took  in  a  glowing- 
censer  and  laid  it  on  the  altar,  prayed,  and  retired  backwards.  A 
fourth  now  went  in,  handed  the  censer  to  an  assistant  who-  followed, 
.sliook  incense  on  the  coals,  prayed,  and  retired.  The  two  remaining 
lights  were  then  extinguished,  and  the  oiTering  ended. 

The  skin  v/as  now  stripped  from  the  slain  lamb,  the  bowels  taken 
out  and  vrashcd,  the  body  cut  in  pieces,  laid  on  a  mai-ble  table,  and 
.salted.  The  food  cr  meat-offering  of  meal,  mixed  with  oil,  and 
ttrcv.'cd  with  incense,  was  then  prepared,  and  a  fixed  measure  of  wine 
poured  into  a  ccctly  cup  i'cx  ike  cli-iak-offering.     It  was  now  suni-ise- 
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As  the  sun  rose,  the  nine  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  vrcre  liTtGcl  by  nine 
priests,  and  carried  to  tlie  Great  Altar,  in  order — laid  en  it  and  con- 
sumed— the  other  priests  and  the  people  repeating  morning  prayer. 
The  meat-offering  was  then  laid  on  the  altar,  salt  and  incense  added, 
and  then  a  handful  of  it  was  thrown  on  the  altar  fire,  the  rest  falling 
to  the  priest  as  his  perquisite.  Twelve  cakes,  the  bread-offering  of 
the  high  priest,  were  next  burned,  after  being  strewn  with  salt.  Every 
detail  had  occupied  a  separate  priest,  and  now  another  poured  the 
wine  of  the  drink-offering  into  a  silver  funnel  in  the  altar,  through 
which  it  ran  into  a  conduit  underneath. 

The  morning  sacritice  Avas  now  over.  Forthwith  two  priests 
sounded  their  trumpets  nine  times,  and  twelve  Levites,  standing  on  a 
raised  jilatforra  in  the  Com-t  of  the  Priests,  recited  the  psalms  of  the 
day  to  the  music  of  tlicir  instruments,  and  tiien  came  the  a,ncient 
priestly  benediction^"  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee:  the  Lord 
make  Ilis  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee:  the  Lord 
lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  grant  thee  peace." 

Voluntary  offerings,  and  those  recjuired  on  special  grounds,  occu- 
pied the  priests,  for  a  time,  after  the  morning  sacrifice.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  the  evening  sacrifice  and  incense  offering  presented  the 
same  details,  the  victim  being  left  on  the  altar  to  burn  av.-ay  througii 
the  night.  At  smiset  tlie  S'chma  was  read  again,  and  the  evening- 
prayer  offered;  the  seven  lamps  in  the  Holy  Place  again  kindled  and 
left  to  burn  till  morning,  and  all  the  vessels  cleaned  by  the  Levites, 
and  made  ready  for  next  day. 

This  daily  service  was  no  doubt  watched  by  the  child  Jesus,  who 
now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  priests  in  His  Father's  house  at  their 
ministrations.     But  the  city  itself  would  be  sure  to  arrest  His  notice. 

At  early  dawn  He  would'  hear  the  trumpets  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  Autonia,  and  see  the  booths  open  shortly  after,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Tln-ee  trumpet  blasts  from  the  Temple  had  already  waked 
the  slumbering  citizens  and  pilgrims,  and  the  first  beams  of  the  sun 
had  announced  the  hour  of  morning  prayer.  The  streets  had  already 
filled  in  the  twilight,  for  the  Oriental,  in  all  ages,  has  been  an  early 
riser.  Sheep  and  cattle  dealers,  and  money-changers,  were  hurrying 
to  the  Court  of  the  Heathen.  Worshippers  were  thronging  across 
the  Xyslus  bridge  from  the  Upper  City  to  the  Temple,  and  through 
the  ]Market  gate,  from  the  Lower  Town,  along  all  the  streets.  Tlie 
countless  synagogues  were  open  for  morning  service.  Mea  wearing 
the  Greek  dress,  and  speaking  Greek,  had  gathered  in  some,  and 
other  nationalities  in  others. 

With  the  first  siglit  of  the  risen  sun  every  one  bowed  his  liead  in 
prayer,  wherever  at  the  moment  he  might  be.  Yonder  a  Pharisee, 
who  has  purposely  let  tlie  hour  overtake  him,  in  the  street,  suddenly 
stops,  and  ties  his  Tephillin,  broader  and  larger  than  common,  on  his 
forehead  and  arm.  The  olive-gatherer,  witli'his  basket,  prays  v/here 
he  is,  in  the  tree.     Pilgrims  and  citizens  are  alike  bent  in  prayer. 
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It  "vrr.s  r.n  uneasy  time  when  Jesus  first  visited  Jerusalem.  Arclie- 
laus  Lad  been  banished  two  years  before,  and  the  hateful  race  of  the 
Edomitcs  no  longer  reigned  in  the  palace  on  Zion,  but  the  hopes 
built  on  the  change  to  direct  government  by  a  Roman  Procurator  had 
not  been  fulfilled.  Judca  was  now  only  a  part  of  a  Roman  province, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  direct  imperial  rule  had  been  to  make  a  census 
of  the  whole  country  for  heathen  taxes.  Galilee  and  Judea,  alike. 
Lad  been  in  Avild  insurrection,  which  had  been  quenched  in  blood, 
ilen  spoke  vriih  bated  breath,  but  were  at  one  in  deadly  hatred  of 
the  foreigner,  and  iu  the  yearning  hope  that  the  ]\[essiah  might  soon 
appear  to  drive  him  out. 

The  great  bazaar  in  the  Lower  New  Town  was  early  full  of  bustle. 
It  was  a  long  street,  crowded  with  stalls,  booths,  and  shops.  Fine 
bread  of  the  wheat  of  Ephraim  was  sold  after  the  second  daj-  of  the 
feast.  Cakes  of  figs  and  raisins;  fish  of  different  kinds  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias;  wood-work  of  all  kinds,  filled  the  open  stalls.  Dibs 
— the  syrup  of  grapes — had  many  sellers,  and  there  were  booths  for 
Egyptian  lentiles,  and  even  for  cinnamon  and  pepper.  Mechanics  plied 
their  trades  in  the  streets,  too  busy  to  rise  even  when  a  great  Rabbi 
passed.  In  the  side  streets  trades  of  every  kind  filled  the  roadway. 
Potters  were  busy  in  their  sheds;  fruiterers  offered  choice  Jerusalem 
figs  from  gardens  made  rich  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices ;  flax- 
beaters  pounded  their  flax  in  the  streets.  The  numbers  of  passing 
priests  sliowed  that  Jerusalem  was  the  Holy  City.  Levites,  with 
their  peculiar  head-dress,  and  an  outside  pocket  containing  a  small 
roll  of  tlie  Law;  Pharisees,  with  broad  phylacteries  and  great  fringes; 
Essenes  in  white,  with  the  air  of  old  prophets;  gorgeous  officials  of 
the  governor's  court,  at  present  in  the  city — pilgrims  in  the  costume 
of  every  land,  and  spealdug  a  babel  of  languages — passed  and  re- 
passed in  endless  variety. 

The  pcoj)le  of  Jerusalem  might  well  value  the  feasts,  for  they  lived 
by  the  vast  numbers  of  pilgilms.  The  money  spent  by  individuals, 
though  little  compared  to  the  wealth  vrhich  flowed  yearly  into  the 
Temple  treasury,  from  the  whole  Dispersion,  was  great  in  the  aggre- 
gate. Their  gifts  in  mone}'^  to  the  Temple  might  in  part  remain 
there ;  but  they  needed  doves,  lambs,  and  oxen  for  sacrifices,  wood 
for  the  altar,  and  liked  to  carry  home  memorials  of  Jerusalem.  The 
countless  priests  and  Levites,  and  officials  connected  with  the  Temple, 
caused  a  gi-eat  circulation  of  monej^  and  the  building  itself,  and  the 
requirements  of  its  worship,  involved  constant  expenditure.  We 
need  not,  tlierefore,  wonder  that  Jerusalem  was  wildly  fanatical  in 
its  zeal  for  the  Holy  Place.  It  was  bound  to  it  not  less  by  self- 
interest  than  by  religious  bigotry. 

Jerusalem,  thougli  by  no  means  large,  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
great  religious  institutions,  as  the  capital  of  the  theocracy.  Count- 
less scribes,  rulers,  presbj^ters,  scholars,  readers,  and  servants  were 
connected  with  its  schools  and  sj'uagogues.     It  was  the  seat  of  all 
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the  famous  teaclicrs  of  the  Law,  tlie  focus  of  controversy,  the  uni- 
versity town  of  the  Rabbis,  tlie  battle-ground  of  religious  parties, — ■ 
the  capital  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  short,  in  a  measure  onl}'  possiljle 
from  its  liaving  in  its  midst  the  one  Temple  of  the  race.  It  was  the 
Delphi  and  Ol^mpia  of  Israel,  and  how  much  more!  Such  a  city,  at 
such  a  time,  must  have  made  lasting  impressions  on  the  boy  Jesus. 
But  His  heart  was  set  supremely  on  higher  things  than  the  merely 
outward  and  earthly.  From  His  earliest  years  His  mother's  faith  in 
the  mysterious  words  spoken  by  saints  and  angels  respecting  Him, 
even  before  His  birth,  must  have  shown  itself  in  a  thousand  ways 
in  her  intercourse  with  Him,  and  have  kindled  mysterious  thoughts 
in  His  boyish  mind.  We  cannot  conceive  the  relations  of  His 
divine  nature  to  the  human,  ])ut  it  must  be  safe  to  follow  the  Gospels 
in  their  picture  of  Him  as  maturing  year  by  year,  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  child  to  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  riper  years. 

Physical  and  intellectual  ripeness  come  early  in  the  East.  David, 
Herod,  Hyrcanus,  and  Josephus  showed,  even  in  boyhood,  traits 
which  in  more  backward  climates  mark  much  later  years.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  numbers  of  Jewish  boys  put  to  torture  in  Egypt,  under 
Vespasian,  after  the  fall  of  I^Ia^ida,  bore  unfliuchingly  the  utmost 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  them,  rather  than  own  Ctesar  as  their  lord, 
and  even  in  our  own  day  children  in  Palestine  are  so  early  matured 
that  marriages  of  boys  of  thirteen  and  girls  of  eleven  are  not  unknown. 
Pliilo,  in  Christ's  day,  notes  different  ages  strangely  enough  to  our 
ideas.  "  At  seven,"  he  says,  "  a  man  is  a  logician  and  grammarian; 
at  fourteen  mature,  because  able  to  be  the  father  of  a  being  like  him- 
self; while,  at  twenty-one,  growth  and  bloom  are  over."  "  A  son  of 
five  years,"  says  Juda  Ben  Tema,  "is  to  read  the  Scriptures  aloud 
(that  is,  in  school),  one  of  ten  to  give  himself  to  the  JMischna,  of  thir- 
teen to  the  Commandments,  of  fifteen  to  the  Talmud,  of  eighteen 
to  marriage." 

The  Rabbis,  perhaps  from  the  tradition  that  IMoses  left  his  father's 
house  when  twelve  years  old,  that  Samuel  bad  begun  to  prophesy 
when  he  had  finished  his  twelfth  year,  and  that  Solomon  had  delivered 
some  of  his  famous  judgments  when  as  young,  had  already  in  Christ's 
day  fixed  that  age  as  the  close  of  boyhood  and  tlie  opening  of  a 
manlier  life.  "  After  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year,"  says  the 
Talmud,  "  a  boy  is  to  be  considered  a  youth,  and  is  to  keep  the  fast 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Till  he  is  thirteen  his  religious  duties 
are  to  be  performed  for  him  by  his  father,  but  on  his  thirteenth  birth- 
day the  parent  is  no  longer  answerable  for  his  son's  sins." 

Jesus,  who  had  ended  His  twelfth  year  when  taken  up  to  the  Pass- 
over, v>as  thus  already  a  "  Son  of  the  Law,"  and,  as  such,  required 
to  perform  all  religious  duties.  The  Tephillin  or  phylacteries  had, 
doubtless,  as  was  usual,  been  put  on  Him  publicly  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth,  to  mark  the  transition  from  boyhood,  to  remincTHim 
that  He  waa  henceforth  to  wear  them,  to  keep  the  fasts,  to  follow  tho 
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laws  of  the  Rabbis,  and  to  think  seriously  of  His  future  calling  in  life. 
He  would  be  much  freer,  therefore,  to  go  where  He  liked,  without 
supervision,  than  a  boy  of  the  same  age  with  us,  and  hence  all 
Jerusalem,  with  its  thousand  wonders,  lay  before  Him,  to  study  as 
He  chose. 

The  week  of  the  feast  ended,  Joseph  and  Mary  turned  their  faces 
towards  home.  The  confusion  and  bustle  around  must  have  been  in- 
describable. Any  one  who  has  seen  the  motley  crowds  of  Easter 
pilgrims  returning  from  the  Jordan  at  the  present  day  may  have  some 
faint  idea  of  the  scene.  The  start  is  always  made  at  night,  to  escape 
the  great  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  the  darkness,  lighted  only  by  torches, 
it  needs  care  not  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  At  narrow  or  difficult 
parts  of  the  road  the  noise  and  confusion  are  bewildering — women  in 
terror  of  being  trampled  down  by  a  long  tile  of  camels,  tied  one  be- 
hind another;  parents  calling  for  lost  children;  friends  shouting  for 
friends;  muleteers  and  ass  drivers  beating  and  cursing  their  beasts; 
the  whole  wedged  into  a  moving  mass,  all  alike  excited. 

As  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  increased,  and  diiferent  divisions 
branched  off  to  different  roads,  danger  would  cease,  and  the  scene 
become  more  picturesque.  Veiled,women  and  venerable  men  would 
pass,  mounted  on  camels,  mules,  or  perhaps  horses;  younger  men 
walking  alongside,  staff  in  hand;  children  playing  at  the  side  of  the 
path  as  the  cavalcade  slowly  advanced;  and  the  journey  ever  and  anon 
beguiled  with  tabret  and  pipe.  Only  when  the  pilgrims  had  thus  got 
away  from  the  lirst  crov.d,  would  it  be  possible  for  each  group  to 
know  if  all  its  members  were  safe. 

Among  many  others,  some  one  of  whose  family  had  for  the  time 
been  separated  from  them  in  the  confusion,  were  Joseph  and  Mary. 
On  reaching  their  first  night's  encampment  they  discovered  that  the 
boy  Jesus  was  not  in  the  caravan.  He  had  likely  been  missed  earlier, 
but  He  might  be  with  friends  in  some  other  part  of  llie  caravan. 
After  seeking  diligently  for  Him,  hoAvever,  without  success,  they  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Amidst  such  vast  multitudes,  He  might  be  lost  to 
them  for  ever. 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  which  they  re-entered 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  But  they  could  learn  nothing  of 
Him  till  the  day  after,  when,  at  last,  they  found  Him  in  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  Kabbis,  held  in  the  Temple  courts. 

These  schools  v/ere  a  characteristic  of  the  times.  They  were  open, 
and  any  one  entering  might  answer  or  propose  a  question.  The  Kabbi 
sat  on  a  high  seat;  his  scholars  on  the  ground,  at  his  feet,  in  haU- 
circles:  their  one  study  the  Law,  Avith  its  Rabbinical  comments. 

In  the  school  in  which  Jesus  was  found,  a  numl)er  of  Rabbis  were 
present,  perhaps  because  it  was  the  Passover  season.  The  gentle 
Hillel — the  Looser — was  perhaps  still  alive,  and  may  possibly  have 
been  among  them.  The  harsh  and  strict  Shammai — the  Binder — his 
old  rival,  had  been  long  dead.     Hillel's  son,  Kabban  Simeon,  and 
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even  his  greater  grandson,  Gamaliel,  the  future  teacher  of  St.  Paul, 
may  have  been  of  the  number,  thougli  Gamaliel  would,  then,  like 
Jesiis,  be  only  a  boy.  Hanan,  or  Annas,  son  of  Seth,  had  been  just 
appointed  high  priest,  but' did  not  likely  see  Him,  as  a  boy,  Avhom  he 
was  afterwards  to  crucifj'.  Apart  from  the  bitter  hostility  between 
the  priests  and  the  Rabbis,  he  would  be  too  busy  with  his  monopoly 
of  doves  for  the  Temple,  to  care  for  the  discussions  of  the  schools, 
for  he  owned  the  shops  for  doves  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  sold  them  for 
a  piece  of  gold,  though  the  Law  had  chosen  them  as  offerings  suited 
for  the  poorest  from  their  commonness  and  cheapness. 

Among  the  famous  men,  then,  apparently,  living  in  Jerusalem,  was 
Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Zaccliai,  afterwards  reputed  a  prophet,  from  his 
once  crying  out — when  the  Temple  gate  opened  of  itself — "Temple, 
Temple,  why  do  you  frighten  us?  We  know  that  thou  writ  shortly 
be  destroyed,  for  it  says — '  Open,  Lebanon,  thy  gates,  and  let  fire  de- 
vour thy  cedars.'"  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  Targumist,  revered  by 
his  nation;  Rabbi  Ben  Buta,  who,  though  of  Shammai's  school,  was 
almost  as  mild  as  Hillel,  and,  like  him,  had  a  great  reputation  for 
Rabbinical  sanctity;  now  blind  these  manj'  years,  for  Herod  had 
put  out  his  eyes;  Dosithai  of  Jethma,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Herod; 
Zadok,  who  "had  taken  part  in  the  rising  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite; 
Bot'thus,  father  of  one  of  Herod's  wives — the  second  Mariamne — once 
high  priest,  and  now  the  head  of  the  courtly  Herodian  and  Roman 
party;  Nicodemus,  who  afterwards  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  the 
rich  Joseph  of  Arimathea, — in  a  grave  given  by  wiiom  Jesus  was 
afterwards  to  lie,  were  all  apparentiy,  then  alive.  But  we  can  only 
conjecture  in  wliose  presence  Jesus  sat,  for  dates  are  sadly  wanting. 
One  picture  alone  survives  in  Scripture,  of  Hebrew  boyhood  in  its 
noblest  beauty — that  of  David,  with  his  lustrous  ej-es,  auburn  hair, 
and  lovely  features.  It  is  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  believe  that 
He  who  was  at  once  David's  heir  and  his  lord — the  Son  of  David  in 
a  sense  higher  than  man  had  dreamed — realized  the  name  not  less  in 
His  personal  beauty  than  in  other  respects.  The  passion  of  His  soul 
— to  learn  more  of  His  Father's  business — had  led  Him  naturally  to 
the  famed  schools  in  His  Father's  house,  where  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  of  His  nation  made  the  holy  books,  in  which  that  Father's 
will  was  revealed,  their  lifelong  study.  The  mystery  of  His  own 
nature  and  of  His  relations  to  His  Father  in  Heaven  was  dawning  on 
Him  more  and  more.  His  mother's  words,  from  time  to  time,  had 
daily  a  deeper  and  more  wondrous  significance,  and  His  sinless  spirit 
lived  more  and  more  in  communion  with  unseen  and  eternal  realities. 
He  had  naturally,  therefore,  sought  those  who  could  open  for  Him 
the  fountains  of  Heavenly  wisdom  for  which  His  whole  being  panted, 
and  was  the  keenest  listener,  and  the  most  eager  in  His  questions,  of 
all  the  group  seated  at  their  feet.  The  days  would  come  when  no 
further  growth  was  possible,  and  then  He  would  sit  in  the  courts  of 
the  same  Temple,  as  a  teacher  who  needed  no  human  help.     As  yet. 
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however,  lie  cou.d  not  honour  His  Father  more  than  by  seeking,  as  a 
child,  to  know  His  holy  Word  from  its  accredited  expounders.  En- 
thusiasm so  pure  and  lofty  in  one  so  young,  lighting  up  the  beauty  of 
such  eyes  and  features,  may  well  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  gravest 
Ilabbi  with  wonder  and  delight. 

In  this  school  of  the  Rabbis  Mary  and  Joseph  found  Him,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  with  others,  at  the  feet  of  tlie  half-circle  of  "doctors," 
His  whole  soul  so  absorbed  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  that  He  had 
forgotten  all  other  thoughts :  His  familj^  circle — the  flight  of  time.  It 
was  no  wonder  to  find  Him  in  such  a  place,  for  as  "a  Son  of  the  Law" 
it  was  only  what  a  Jew  expected,  but  it  might  well  amaze  them  that 
He  had  been  so  engrossed  with  .such  matters  as  to  be  still  there,  after 
the  feast  was  over,  and  not  only  'Mary  and  Joseph,  but  the  great  throng 
of  pilgrims,  had  left  for  home.  As  befitted  her  higher  relationship, 
and  with  th.e  greater  zeal  natural  to  a  mother's  love  in  sucli  a  case, 
she,  not  Joseph,  spoke.  "Son,"  said  .^he,  "why  hast  Thou  thus 
dealt  with  us?  Behold,  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee  sorrow- 
ing." It  seemed  so  strange  that  one  so  gentle,  docile,  and  loving,  who 
had  never  given  them  an  anxious  thought  by  any  childish  froward- 
ness,  should  cause  them  such  pain  -and  alarm.  The  answer,  gentle 
and  lofty,  must  have  fallen  on  Mary's  heart  as  a  soft  rebuke,  1  hough 
she  could  not  understand  its  fulness  of  meaning:  "How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me?  There  was  no  place  where  I  could  so  surely  be  as  in  my 
Father's  house — there  were  no  matters  which  could  so  rightfully  fill 
my  thoughts  as  His?"  Her  son  Vv'as  outgrowing  His  childhood:  the 
light  of  a  higher  world  was  breaking  in  on  His  sovd;  the  claims  of  the 
home  of  Nazareth  fading  before  others  infinitely  greater  and  holier. 

A  sinless  childhood  had  made  the  past  a  long  dream  of  peace  and 
Jove  in  the  hom.e  at  "Nazareth,  and  this  only  deepened  as  the  simplicity 
of  early  years  passe  d  into  the  ripeness  of  a  perfect  manhood.  Though 
He  must  have  felt  the  growing  distance  between  Himself  and  Joseph, 
or  even  Marj- :  their  weakness  and  His  own  strength ;  their  simplicity  and 
His  own  wisdom;  their  trail  hvmiauity,  touched  by  daily  sin,  and  Hi.s 
own  pure  and  sinless  nature.  He  remained  subject  to  them,  as  if  only 
like  others.  If  ever  there  was  a  son  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  claim  independence  it  was  He,  and  j'et,  to  sanctify  and  enforce 
filial  obedience  for  ever.  He  lived  on,  uncler  their  humble  roof,  exem- 
plary in  the  implicit  and  far-reaching  obedience  of  a  Jewish  youth  to 
his  parents. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

EARLY   YEAKS. 

For  nearly  eighteen  years  after  tlie  Passover  visit  to  Jerusalem,  a 
deep  obscurity  rests  over  the  life  of  Jesus.  Like  His  cousin  John,  or 
the  shepherd  Moses,  or  the  youtiiful  David,  He  came  before  the 
world  at  last,  only  after  a  long  and  humble  seclu.sion.  The  c^uiet 
Vi-illey  and  hills  of  Nazareth  saw  Him  gradually  ripen  into  youth  and 
manhood — as  son,  brother,  citizen,  neighbour,  friend — like  others. 
There  was  no  sudden  or  miracuious  disclosure  of  His  Divine  great- 
ness. Like  the  grain  in  the  fields  beueatli  His  earlj^  home,  His 
growth  was  imperceptible  The  white,  ilat-roofed  houses  of  to-day 
are,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as  those  amidst  which  He  played  as  a 
child,  and  lived  as  a  man;  vines  shading  the  wails;  doves  svmning 
themselves  on  the  flat  roofs;  the  arrangements,  within,  as  simple,  as 
they  are  unpretending,  without.  A  few  mats  on  the  floor,  a  built  seat 
running  along  the  wall,  spread  with  some  modest  cushions,  and  the 
bright  quilts  on  which  the  inmates  sleep  at  night,  and  serving  by  day 
as  shelf  for  the  few  di-shes  in  common  use;  a  painted  chest  in  the  cor- 
ner; some  large  clay  water  jars,  their  mouths  filled,  perhaps,  with 
sweet  herbs,  to  keep  the  contents  cool  and  fresh ;  the  only  light  that 
entering  by  the  open  door;  a  low,  round,  painted,  wooden  stool, 
brought,  at  meals,  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  hold  the  tray  and 
dish,  nnrnd  which  the  hou.sehold  sit,  with  crossed  knees,  on  mats — 
supply  the  picture  of  a  house  at  Nazareth  of  the  humbler  type.  It 
may  be  that  differences  in  details  were  found  in  early  times,  for  many 
of  the  houses  of  ancient  Chorazin  are  yet  tolerably  perfect,  and  sliov/ 
some  variations  from  present  dwellings.  Generally  sciuare,*they 
ranged  downwards  in  size,  from  about  80  feet  each  w'ay,  and  had  one 
or  two  columns  in  the  centre,  to  support  the  flat  roof.  The  walls, 
which  are  still,  in  some  cases,  six  feet  high,  and  about  two  feet  thick, 
were  built  of  masonry  or  of  loose  blocks  of  basalt,  Chorazin  being  on 
the  volcanic  edge  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  not,  like  Nazareth,  on 
limestone  hills.  A  low  doorway  opened  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
walls,  and  each  house  had  windows  a  foot  high  and  about  six  inches 
broad.  But,  like  the  houses  of  to-day,  most  had  only  one  chamber, 
though  some  were  divided  into  four. 

In  the  shelter  of  some  such  home,  in  one  of  the  narrow,  stony 
streets  of  Nazareth,  Jesus  grew  up.  On  the  hill-sides,  in  the  little 
crossways  between  the  houses,  in  the  rude  gardens,  in  the  fields  below 
the  town,  beside  the  bounteous  fountain  on  the  hill-side,  near  the 
road — from  which  the  village  mothers  and  daughters  still  bear  the 
water  for  their  Iiouseholds — He  was  a  child  among  other  children. 
As  He  grew,  year  by  year.  His  great  eyes  would  shine  with  a  spirit- 
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iial  brightness,  and  His  mind  would  be  tilled  with  strange  loneliness 
that  would  separate  Him  from  most.  He  must,  inevitably',  have,  early, 
seemed  as  if  raised  above  everything  earth)}-,  and  no  impure  word  or 
thought  would  appear  betitting  in  His  presence.  As  a  growing  lad, 
He  would  already  feel  the  isolation  which,  in  His  later  years,  became 
so  extreme,  for  how  could  sinlessness  be  at  home  with  sin  and  weak- 
ness? He  would  seek  the  society  of  the  elders  rather  than  of  the 
young,  and,  while  devoted  to  Joseph,  would  be  altogether  so  to  His 
mother.  The  habits  of  His  later  life  let  us  imagine  that,  even  in  His 
youth,  He  often  withdrew  to  the  loneliest  retreats  in  the  mountains 
and  valleys  round,  and  we  may  fancy  that  Mary,  knowing  His  ways, 
would  cease,  after  a  time,  to  wonder  Avliere  He  was.  One  height,  v/e 
may  be  .sure,  Avas  often  visited:  the  mountain-top  above  the  village, 
from  which  His  eye  could  wander  over  the  wondrous  landscape. 

The  Passover,  though  the  greatest  religious  solemnity  of  the  year, 
"was  only  one  in  a  continually  recurring  series.  Fovu*  times  each  year, 
in  July,  October,  January,  and  March,  different  events  in  the  national 
history  would  be  more  or  less  strictly  observed  in  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity at  Nazareth.  Special  fasts  were,  moreover,  ordered,  from  time 
to  time,  in  seasons  of  public  danger  or  distress.  These  days,  set  apart 
for  repentance  and  praj'er,  excited  a  general  and  deep  religious  feel- 
ing. At  all  times  striking,  they  sometimes,  in  exceptional  cases,  were 
singularly  impressive.  On  special  public  humiliations  all  the  people 
covered  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  strewed  a.shes  on  their  heads, 
as  they  stood  Ijefore  the  Reader's  desk,  brought  from  the  synagogue 
into  some  open  place,  and  similarly  draped  in  mourning.  Je.sus  must 
have  seen  this,  and  how  ashes  were  put  on  the  heads  of  the  local 
judges  and  rulers  of  the  sj'uagogue,  on  such  a  day,  and  He  must  have 
listened  to  the  Rabbi  calling  on  all  present  to  repent,  and  to  the  pray- 
ers and  penitential  psalms  which  followed,  and  to  the  trumpets  wail- 
ing at  the  close  of  each.  He  may  have  gone  with  Joseph  and  all  the 
congregation,  when  the  service  ended,  to  the  burial-place  of  the  vil- 
lage to  lament. 

Eut  such  sadness  was  by  no  means  the  characteristic  of  the  national 
religion.  Fiftj'  days  after  the  Passover,  multitudes  were  once  more 
in  motion  towards  Jerusalem,  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  First- 
Fruits.  The  vast  numbers  present  at  it  are  recorded  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  was  one  of  the  three  great  festivities  of  the 
year,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  His  Nazareth  life  Jesus  and 
the  liousehold  of  Joseph,  as  a  whole,  took  part  in  so  great  and  uni- 
versal a  rejoicing. 

The  intending  pilgrims  in  Nazareth  and  the  district  round  met  in 
the  town,  as  a  convenient  centre,  to  arrange  for  the  journey.  As 
before  the  Passover,  however,  no  one  slept  in  any  house  immediately 
before  starting,  all  going  out  into  the  open  country  and  sleeping  some- 
where in  the  open  air,  lest  a  death  might  happen  where  they  lodged, 
and  dctUc  them,  so  that  they  could  not  keep  the  feast.     They  had  to 
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be  in  Jerusalem  before  the  6tli  of  Si^vtin  (June),  on  which  and  the  7th 
the  feast  was  lield,  and,  therefore,  set  off  some  days  before.  The  early 
harvest  was  mostly  over,  so  that  many  could  go.  Wives,  unmarried 
sisters,  and  children,  accompanied  not  a  few.  Flocks  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  for  sacrifice  and  fe^sthig,  were  driven  gently  along  Avith  the 
bands  of  pilgrims,  tind  strings  of  asses  and  camels,  laden  with  provi- 
sions and  simple  necessaries,  or  with  free-will  gifts  to  the  Temple,  or 
bearing  the  old  or  feeble,  lengthened  the  train.  Every  one  wore  fes- 
tal clothes,  and  not  a  few  carried  garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers. 
The  cool  banks  of  streams,  or  .some  well,  oiiered  resting-places  by  the 
way,  and  the  pure  water,  with  melons,  dates  or  cucumbers,  sufficed 
for"  their  simple  food.  Different  bauds  united  as  they  pa.ssed  fresh 
towns  and  villages.  All  were  roused,  each  morning,  with  the  cry, 
"  Rise,  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  to  the  Eternal,  our  God!"  The  oilerings 
of  first-fruits-^the  choicest  of  the  year — in  ba.sketsof  willows,  or  even 
of  gold  or  silver;  doves  for  burnt  offerings,  with  their  wings  bound, 
and  the  ox,  intended  for  a  peace-offering, — its  horns  gilded,  and 
bound  with  wreaths  of  olive, — went  first.  Flutes  forthwitli  .struck 
up,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  on,  to  the  chant,  "  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  to  me,  We  shall  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  Similar 
hymns  clieered  them  ever  "and  anon  on  each  day's  march.  When 
within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  all  was  enthusiasm.  Manj^  threv/  themselves 
on  their  knees  in  devotion,  lifting  their  hands  to  lieaven.  Presently 
all  burst  into  the  grand  ode,  "Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  is  ifount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  Korth,  the  city  of  the 
great  King" — the  excitement  culminating  in  the  climax — "For  this 
God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever;  lie  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death."  A  halt  was  now  made  to  get  everything  in  order.  All  ar- 
rayed themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  The  wheatsheaves  were 
wreathed  with  lilies  and  the  first-fruits  bedded  in  flowers,  and  set  out 
as  effectively  as  possible.  Each  compuny  unrolled  its  banner,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  town  or  village  from  which  it  camt'.  When  near  the 
cit}%  priests  in  their  white  robes  came  out  to  meet  them,  accompanied 
by  a  throng  of  citizens  in  holiday  dress;  and  as  the j"  entered  the  gates 
they  sang  aloud  to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes,  the  Psalm,  "I  was 
glad  when  they  said  to  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  witliin  thy  gates.  O  Jerusalem. "  The  workmen 
at  their  trades  in  the  streets,  or  at  their  doors,  i"ose  in  honour  of  the 
procession  as  it  pa.ssed,  with  the  greeting,  "Men  of  Nazareth  (or else- 
wliere),  welcome!"  a  great  crowd  as  tliey  advanced,  fiiling  the  air 
with  gladness.  At  the  Temple  hill,  every  one,  rich  and  poor — for  all 
shared  in  these  processions — took  his  basket  on  his  shoulder  and  as- 
cended to  the  Court  of  the  Men,  where  the  Levites  met  them,  and 
fell  into  the  procession,  singing,  to  the  sound  of  their  in.struments, 
the  Psalm,  beginning,  "Hallelujah!  Praise  God  in  His  sanctuarj'; 
praise  Him  iuthe  firmament  of  His  power."  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord, 
for  Thou  hast  heard  me,  and  hast  not  let  mine  enemies  rejoice  over 
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me."  The  doves  hanging  from  the  baskets  v.ere  now  handed  to  the 
priests  for  burnt  offerings,  and  the  first-fruits  and  gifts  delivered, 
^sith  the  words  prescribed  bj'  Moses,  ' ' I  profess  tliis  day  unto  the 
Lord  Thy  God  that  I  am  come  into  the  country  wliich  the  Lord  sware 
to  our  fathers  to  give  us.  And  now,  beJiold,  I  have  brought  the  first- 
fruits^of  tlie  land,  which  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  given  me."  The  pil- 
grims then  left  the  Temple,  followed  by  a  great  throng,  some  to  lodge 
with  relations  and  friends,  others  with  some  cf  the  many  hosts  in- 
viting them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jesus  was  more  than  once  a  spectator 
of  such  rejoicings,  and  often  in  Ilis  earlier  years  saw  the  vast  encamp- 
ments of  pilgrims  from  every  part,  round  the  cit j' :  the  tents  spread  on 
each  house-top  to  lodge  the  overflowing  visitors;  the  windows  and 
doors  decked  with  branches  of  trees,  and  garlands  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  the  streets  fluttering  with  banners  wreathed  with  roses  and 
lilies,  and  filled  with  gaj'  throngs. 

In  the  month  of  August  another  festivity  drew  many  from  Naza- 
reth to  Jerusalem.  In  the  middle  of  tb.at  month  the  wood  for  the 
Temple,  which  all  Jews  had  to  contribute,  was  taken  to  the  capital 
Avith  great  rejoicings.  The  1st  of  October,  which  was  celebrated  as 
New  Year's  clay,  or  tlie  Feast  of  Trumpets,  was  the  next  event  in  the 
religious  calendar  of  the  months.  As  the  day  of  the  first  new  m(?on 
of  the  year,  it  Avas  ushered  in,  over  the  land,  by  a  blast  of  trumpets, 
and  special  sacrifices  were  clfered  in  Jerusalem.  No  work  was  done. 
It  was  the  day,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  on  which  an  account  was 
taken  by  God  of  the  acts  of  the  past  year;  the  day  of  judgment,  on 
which  the  destiny  of  every  one  for  the  coming  a  ear  Avas  written  in 
the  Heavenly  books.  It  was  a  fast,  therefore,  rather  than  a  festival. 
The  synagogues  were  visited  earlier  than  usual  for  a  week  before  it; 
special  prayers  were  ofl:ered,  and  no  one  ate  till  mid-day  or  even  till 
sunset.  In  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  as  elscAvhere,  its  eve  was 
like  that  of  a  Sabbath.  It  must  have  been  a  great  event  in  a  house- 
hold like  that  of  Joseph. 

The  ten  days  that  followed  were  the  Jewish  Lent,  in  preparation 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  a  time  so  solemn  and  sacred  that  it  was 
known  as  the  day.  It  was  a  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths :  a  day  of  entire 
rest.  The  entire  people  fasted  during  the  tAventy-four  hours. 
Worldly  and  household  affairs  Avere  neglected;  no  one  even  bathed. 
The  Avliole  da}*  was  spent  in  the  synagogue,  Avhere  each  stood  wrapped 
in  the  Avhite  shroud,  and  wearing  the  Avhite  cap  in  Avhich  he  was 
hereafter  to  be  buried.  As  Avas  befitting,  all  disputes  betAvecn  friends 
and  neighbours  were  required  to  be  settled  before  it  began.  Each 
made  a  formal  confession  of  his  sins  before  God,  in  words  duly  pre- 
scribed.    It  was  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  JcAvish  year. 

In  the  Temple  the  high  priest  alone  ofliciated.  Jesus  would  early 
hear  how,  for  seven  days  before,  he  had  gone  through  daily  rehearsals 
of  every  rite,  for  fear  of  his  introducing  Sadducean  innovations,  and 
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had  been  cleansed  by  sprinklings  of  holy  water.  He  wonld  bear  how 
the  night  before  the  great  day  was  spent  in  reading  to  him,  or  hear- 
ing him  read  aloud,  to  keep  him  awake,  for  he  must  not  sleep  till 
after  next  sunset.  How  must  He  have  felt  the  puerility  of  Rabbinism 
when  He  learned  that  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  nation  had  to  change 
his  dress,  on  the  great  day,  six  times,  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet 
eight  times,  and  to  bathe  his  whole  body  five  times,  between  dawn 
and  sunset!  The  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  four  times, 
to  offer  incense,  to  pray,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  a  goat  towards  the 
mercy  seat;  and,  at  the  close,  to  bring  out  the  censer.  Jesus  must 
often  have  seen  him,  clad  in  white,  his  golden  robes  laid  aside,  with 
bare  feet  and  covered  head,  drawing  aside  the  veil,  and  passing  alone 
into  the  awful  darkness  which  no  one  but  he  ever  invaded,  and  he 
only  on  this  one  day  of  the  year.  Rites  so  countless  and  intricate  that 
even  the  historian  of  Judaism  will  not  attempt  to  recount  them-  the 
services  of  hundreds  of  priests,  the  whole  culminating  in  a  threefold 
confession  of  sin  for  the  nation:  the  utterance  ten  times  of  the  mys- 
terious name  of  God,  and  tlic  formal  absolution  of  Israel  with  the 
sprinkling  of  blood:  the  vast  congregation  of  worshippers  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  earth  three  times,  with  the  cry,  "Blessed  be  His 
glorious  n? me  for  ever,"  at  each  utterance  of  the  awful  name,  the 
high  priest  responding  after  each  shout,  "Ye  are  clean!"  were  all 
seen  and  watched,  again  and  again,  by  the  future  Saviour. 

These  high  solemnities  over,  the  day  ended  in  a  reaction  natural  to 
the  East.  No  sooner  had  the  exhausted  high  priest  left  the  Temple, 
accompanied  by  throngs,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  safety,  than  a 
religious  feast  began  at  Jerusalem,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  over  all  the 
laud.  The  gardens  below  Blount  Zion,  and  round  the  walls,  were 
gay  with  the  maidens  of  the  city,  dressed  in  white,  gone  to  meet  the 
youths,  who  were  to  choose  their  futui'e  wives,  that  evening,  from 
among  them. 

Five  days  later  came  the  closing  great  feast  of  the  year — that  of 
Tabernacles,  with  its  rejoicings — one  of  the  three  great  annual  festi- 
vals at  which  every  Israelite  was  required,  if  possible,  to  make  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  celebrated  the  Forty  Years'  Wandering  in 
tents,  but  it  was  also  the  great  harvest  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of 
the  year,  now  fully  gathered.  Like  others,  Jesus,  doubtless,  often 
lived  for  the  week,  at  least  by  day,  in  booths  of  living  twigs,  which 
rose  in  every  court,  on  everj^  roof,  and  in  the  streets  and  open  places 
of  Jerusalem, — and  watched  the  crowds  bearing  offerings  of  the  best 
of  their  fruit  to  the  Temple :  each  canying  a  palm  or  citron  branch 
as  a  sign  of  joy.  The  merry  feasting  in  every  house :  the  illuminated 
city:  the  universal  joy,  were  familiar  to  Him. 

The  35tli  of  Chislew — our  December — commemorated  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabffius,  after  its  profanation  by  the 
Syrians.  It  brought  another  week  of  universal  rejoicings.  AU 
through  the  laud  the  people  assembled  iu  their  synagogues,  carrying 
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branches  of  palm  and  other  trees  in  their  hamls^  and  held  jubilant 
services.  No  fast  or  mourning-  could  commence  during- the  feast,  and 
a  blaze  of  lamps,  lanterns,  and  torches  illuminated  every  house,  with- 
in and  without,  each  evening.  In  Jerusalem  the  Temple  itself  was 
thus  lighted  up.  The  young  of  everj^  household  heard  the  stiiTing- 
deeds  of  the  3Iaccabees,  to  rouse  them  to  noble  emulation,  and  with 
tliese  were  linked  the  story  of  the  heroic  Judith  and  the  Assyrian 
Kolofemes.  There  was  no  child  in  Nazareth  that  did  not  know 
them. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  brightened  the  intei-val  between  that  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  the  Passover.  "^It  was  held  on  the  14th  and  15th  Adar — 
part  of  our  FebiTiarj'  and  !March — to  embody  the  national  joy  at  the 
deliverance,  by  Esther,  of  their  forefathers  in  Persia,  from  the  designs 
of  Haman.  The  whole  book  of  Esther  was  read  at  the  synagogue 
service  of  the  evening  before,  to  keep  the  mcr-^ory  of  the  great  event 
alive;  the  children  raising  their  loudest  and  angriest  cries  at  every 
mention  of  the  name  of  Haman ;  the  congregation  stamping  on  the 
floor,  with  Eastern  demonstrativeness,  and  imprecating,  from  every 
voice,  the  curse,  "  Let  his  name  be  blotted  out.  The  name  of  the 
wicked  shrill  rot.''  Year  by  j'car,  in  the  K:izareth  synagogue,  Jesu» 
must  have  seen  and  heard  all  this,  and  how  the  Reader  tried  to 
read  in  one  breath,  the  verses  in  which  Haman  and  liis  sons  arc  jointly 
mentioned,  to  show  that  they  were  hanged  together. 

Such  was  the  Jewish  religious  year,  with  its  fifty-nine  feast  clays 
and  its  background  of  fastings,  as  it  passed  before  the  eyes  of  Jesus. 
Each  incident  had  its  special  religious  colouring,  and  the  aggregate 
influence,  constantly  recurring,  impressed  itself  in  a  thousand  v>-ay3 
on  the  national  language,  thoughts,  and  life.  Religion  and  politics, 
moreover,  are  identical  in  a  theocracy,  and  thus  the  two  principles 
which  most  powerfully  move  mankind  constantly  agitated  every 
breast.     In  such  an  atmosphere  Christ  spent  His  whole  earthly  life. 

But  neither  the  synagogue  services,  nor  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem, 
which  the  Galilseans  delighted  to  attend,  were  the  supreme  influences, 
Immanly  speaking,  in  the  growth  of  Jesus  in  "wisdom."  Like  the 
teaching  of  the  Kabbis,  they  were  only  so  many  aids  to  the  under- 
standing of  that  sacred  book,  in  which  His  heavenly  Father  had  re- 
vealed Himself  to  Israel.  The  Gospels  show,  in  every  page,  that, 
like  Timothj-,  Jesus,  from  a  child,  knew  "  the  Holy  Scriptures."  In 
such  a  household  as  that  of  Joseph,  Ave  may  be  sure  that  they  were 
in  dailj'  use,  for  there,  if  anywhere,  the  Rabbinical  rule  would  be 
strictly  observed,  that  "three  who  eat  together  without  talking 
of  the  Law,  are  as  if  they  were  eating  (heathen)  sacrifices."  The 
directness,  joy,  and  naturalness  of  Christ's  religion  speak  of  the  im- 
constrained  and  holy  influences  around  Him  in  early  years.  A  wise 
and  tender  guidance  in  the  things  of  God,  leading  the  way  to  heaven, 
as  well  as  pointing  it  out,  must  have  marked  both  ]\Iary  and  Joseph. 
The  fond  pictures  of  home  and  childhood  in  the  Gospels,  speak  of 
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personal  rccolleotions.  The  allusions  to  the  innocent  playing  of 
children;  to  their  lieintr  nearest  the  Kin2:tlom  of  Heaven;  the  picture 
of  a  father  powerless  apiinst  liis  child's  entreaty;  and  that  touching 
oiitliurst  at  His  own  homelessncss,  compared  even  with  the  birds  and 
the  foxes,  show  how  Clirist's  mnid  went  back,  through  life,  to  the 
pure  and  happy  memories  of  Nazareth. 

Maiy  and  Joseph,  we  can  scarcel^y  doulit,  were,  themselves,  the 
earliest  teaciiere  of  Jesus,  At  their  knees  He  must  have  lirst  learned 
to  read  the  Scriptures.  Pious  Jewish  parents  took  especial  care  to 
have  a  manuscript  of  the  Law,  in  the  old  Hebrew  characters,  as 
their  especial  domestic  treasure.  Even  so  early  as  the  Asmonean 
kings,  such  rolls  were  so  common  in  private  houses,  that  the  fury  of 
the  Syrian  king,  who  wished  to  introduce  the  Greek  customs  "and 
religion,  was  especially  directed  against  them.  In  Joseph's  day,  the 
supreme  iniluence  of  the  Rabbis  and  Pliarisees  must  have  deepened 
into  a  passion  tlie  desire  to  possess  STich  a  symbol  of  loyalty  to  the 
faith  of  Israel.  Richer  families  would  have  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Old  Testament,  on  parclunent,  or  on  Egyptian  papjTus;  humbler 
homes  would  boast  a  copy  of  the  Kaw,  or  a  Psalter,'  and  all,  alike, 
gloried  in  the  verses  on  their  door-posts  and  in  their  phylacteries. 
Children  had  small  rolls,  containing  the  S'chma,  or  the  Hallel,  or 
tlie  history  of  Creation  to  the  flood,  or  the  first  eight  chapters  of 
Leviticus. 

From  the  modest  but  priceles.s  instructions  of  home,  Jesus  would, 
doubtless,  pass  to  the  school  in  the  synagogue,  where  He  would  learn 
more  of  the  Law,  and  I>e  taught  to  write,  or  rather,  to  print,  for  His 
writing  would  be  in  the  old  Hebrew  characters — the  only  on€s  then 
in  use. 

His  deep  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  shoAvs  itself  throughout  the 
Gospels.  He  has  a  quotation  ready  to  meet  eveiy  hostile  question. 
It  was  so  profound  that  it  forced  even  His  enemies  to  recognize  Him 
as  a  Rabbi.  His  frequent  retort  on  the  Rabbis  themselves— "  Have 
ye  not  read?"  and  the  deep  insight  into  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  which 
opposes  to  iiibrics  and  forms  the  quickening  pov/er  of  a  higher  life, 
prove  how  intensely  He  must  have  studied  the  sacred  books,  and  that 
the  zeal  that  drew  Him,  in  His  boyhood,  to  the  Temple  school  at 
Jerusalem,  to  hear  them  explained,  was  the  sacred  passion  of  His  life 
In  the  Gospels  we  find  two  quotations  from  Genesis,  two  from  Exo- 
dus, one  from  Numbers,  two  from  Deuteronomy,  seven  from  the 
Pstdms,  five  from  Isaiah,  one  from  Hosea,  one  from  Jonah,  two  from 
Malaciii,  two  from  Daniel,  one  from  Micah,  and  one  from  Zechariah, 
respectively.  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  as  faiailiar  to 
Him  as  the  Magnificat  shows  it  to  have  been  to  His  mother,  I»Iary. 
It  was  from  the  clear  fountain  of  the  ancient  oracles  His  childhood 
drank  in  the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above.  They  had  been  His 
only  school-book,  and  th.ey  were  the  unwearying  joy  of  His  whole 
life.     From  them  He  taught  the  higher  spiritual  wor.ship  which  con- 
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trasted  so  strongly  with  tho  worship  of  the  letter.  It  was  to  them  He 
appealed  when  lie  rejected  what  was  worthless  and  trifling  in  the 
religious  teaching  of  His  day. 

The  long  years  of  retired  and  humble  life  in  Nazareth  were  passed 
in  no  ignoble  idleness  and  dependence.  The  people  of  the  town  knew 
Jesus  as,  like  Joseph,  a  carpenter,  labouring  for  His  daily  bread  at  the 
occupations  which  offered  themselves  in"  His  calling.  Study  and 
handiwork  Avere  familiarly  associated  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  car- 
ried with  them  no  such  ideas  of  incompatibility  as  with  us.  "Love 
handiwork,"  said  Schemaia,  a  teacher  of  Hillel,  and  it  was  a  pro- 
verbial saying  in  the  family  of  Gamaliel,  that  to  unite  the  study  of  the 
Law  with  a  trade  kept  away  sin,  whereas  study  alone  was  dangerous 
and  disappointing.  Rabbis  who  gave  a  third  of  the  day  to  study,  a 
third  to  prayer,  and  a  third  to  laliour,  are  mentioned  with  special 
honour.  Stories  were  fondly  told  of  famous  teachers  carrying  their 
work-stools  to  their  schools,  and  how  Rabbi  Phinehas  was  working  as 
a  mason  when  chosen  as  high  priest.  Of  the  Rabbis  in  honour  in 
Christ's  day  or  later,  some  were  millers,  others  carpenters,  cobblers, 
tailors,  bakers,  surgeons,  builders,  surveyors,  money-changers,  scribes, 
carriers,  smiths,  and  even  sextons.  In  a  natian  where  no  teacher 
could  receive  payment  for  his  instniction  the  honest  industry  which 
gained  self-support  brought  no  false  shame. 

The  years  at  Nazareth  must  have  been  diligently  used  in  the  obser- 
vation of  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  of  man,  as  well  as  of  written 
revelation.  The  Gospels  show,  throughout,  that  nothing  escaped  the 
eye  of  Jesus.  The  lilies  and  the  grass  of  the  held,  as  He  paints  them 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  the  hen,  as  it  gathers  its  young,  in  its 
mother's  love,  under  its  widespread  wings;  the  Inrds  of  the  air,  as  they 
eat  and  drink,  without  care,  from  the  bounty  around  them;  the  lambs 
which  run  to  follow  the  sliepherd,  but  sometimes  go  astray  and  are 
lost  111  the  wilderness;  the  dogs  so  familiar  in  Eastern  cities;  the  foxes 
that  make  their  Ik^Ics  in  the  thickets;  the  silent  plants  and  flowers, 
the  humble  life  of  the  creatures  of  the  woods,  the  air,  the  fold,  and 
the  street,  were  all,  alike,  noticed  in  these  early  years  of  preparation. 
Nor  was  man  neglected.  The  sports  of  childhood;  the  rejoicings  of 
riper  life;  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom;  the  mourner  and  the  dead; 
the  castles  and  palaces  of  princes,  and  the  silken  robes  of  the  great; 
the  rich  owners  of  field  and  vineyard;  the  steward,  the  travelling 
merchant,  th.c  beggar,  the  delitor;  the  toil  of  the  sower  and  of  the 
labourer  in  the  vineyard,  or  of  the  fisher  on  the  lake;  the  sweat  of 
the  worker;  the  sighs  of  those  in  cliains.  or  in  the  dungeon,  were  seen, 
and  heard,  and  remembered.  Nor  did  He  rest  merely  in  superficial 
observation.  The  possessions,  joys,  and  sufferings  of  men,  their  words 
and  acts,  their  customs,  their  pride  or  humility,"pretence  or  sincerity, 
failings  or  merits,  were  treasured  as  materials  from  which,  one  day,  to 
paint  them  to  themselves.  He  had,  moreover,  the  same  keen  eye  to  note 
the  good  in  those  round  Him  as  their  unworthy  striving  and  plan- 
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ning,  their  avarice,  ambition,  passion,  or  selfishness.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
noblest  characteristic  in  this  constant  keen-sightedncss,  that  amidst 
all  the  imperfections  and  faults  prevailing.  He  never  failed  to  evoke 
the  hidden  good  which  He  often  saw  even  in  the  most  hopeless. 

Publicans  and  sinners  were  not  rejected.  Even  in  them  He  dis- 
covered a  better  self.  In  Zaccheus  He  sees  a  son  of  A1)raham;  in 
Mary  Magdalene  He  gains  a  weeping  penitent,  and  in  the  djing  rob- 
ber Pie  Avelcomes  back  a  returning  prodigal.  Nor  was  it  mere  intel- 
lectual penetration  that  thus  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  every  heart.  His 
search  of  the  bosom  is  pervaded  throughout  with  the  breath  of  the 
warmest  love.  As  the  brother  and  friend  of  all,  who  has  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  He  looks  at  men  with  eyes  of 
infinite  pity,  whatever  their  race. 

The  life  of  Nazareth,  in  its  cjuiet  and  obscurity,  is  passed  over  in  a 
few  lines  by  the  Evangelists;  but  in  the  counsels  of  God  it  had  its 
full  and  all-wise  purpose,  from  first  to  last,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
great  work  of  the  closing  years  of  our  Lord's  life.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  Him  otherwise  than  as  furni.shed  from  His  fir.st  appearance 
in  the  world  with  all  that  was  needful  in  its  Saviour:  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  divine  Word,  though  for  a  time  silent;  the  Light  which 
should  siiine  in  darkness,  thougli  still,  for  a  time,  concealed.  He  must 
have  been  marked  out  from  ail  around  Him  by  His  higher  spiritual 
nature,  and  separated  by  it  from  all  fellowship  with  evil.  Yet,  in  His 
human  nature,  there  must  have  been  the  same  gradual  development, 
as  in  other  men ;  such  a  development  as,  by  its  even  and  steadfast  ad- 
vance, made  His  life  apparently  in  nothing  different  from  that  of  His 
fellow  townsmen,  else  they  would  not  have  felt  the  wonder  at  Him 
which  they  afterwards  evinced.  The  laws  and  processes  of  ordinary 
human  life  must  have  been  left  to  mould  and  form  His  manhood — 
the  same  habits  of  inquiry ;  the  same  need  of  the  collision  of  mind 
with  mind;  of  patience  during  long  expectation;  of  reconciliation  to 
home  duties  and  daily  self-denials;  of  calm  strength  that  leans  only 
upon  God.  He  must  have  looked  out  on  the  world  of  men  from  the 
calm  retreat  of  those  j'cars  as  He,  doubtless,  often  did  on  the  match- 
less landscape  from  the  hill  above  the  village.  The  strength  and 
Aveakness  of  the  systems  of  the  day;  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
human  world,  would  be  Avatched  and  noted  with  never-tiring  survey, 
as  were  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  the  scene 
around.  Year  after  year  passed,  and  still  found  Him  at  His  daily 
toil,  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come.  In  gentle  patience,  in  trans- 
parent blamelessness  of  life;  iu  natural  and  ever-active  goodness;  in 
tender  love  and  ready  favour  to  all  around ;  loved,  honoured,  but  half 
veiled  in  the  mysterious  light  of  perfect  manhood  and  kindling 
divinity,  thirty  years  passed  quietly  away. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

LIFE   UNDER  THE   LAW. 

Besides  the  humbler  scliools  of  tlie  towns  and  villages,  there  werfi 
others  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  centres  of  population, 
in  the  days  of  Christ,  in  which  a  higher  education  was  given  by  the 
Rabbis — ^thc  learned  class  of  the  nation.  There  was  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  attract  Jesus  to  such  scliools,  though  He  had  been  so  eager  in 
His  attendance  during  His  first  brief  visit  to  Jerusalem.  It  may  be 
that  even  so  short  a  trial  was  enough  to  show  Him  how  little  could  be 
gained  from  them. 

The  wonderful  revival  of  Judaism  under  Ezra  and  his  as.sociates 
had  had  the  most  lasting  effect  on  the  nation.  An  order  known,  in- 
differently, as  "Scribes,"  "Teachers  of  the  Law,"  or  "R^ibbis." 
gradually  rose,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  ot  the  Law  ex- 
clusively, and  became  the  recognized  authorities  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  it.  It  had  been  a  command  of  the  Great  Synr.gogue  that 
those  who  were  learned  in  the  Law  should  zealously  teach  it  to  younger 
men,  and,  thus,  schools  rose,  erelong,  in  which  famous  Rabbis  gath- 
ered large  numbers  of  students.  The  supreme  distinction  accorded 
to  the  Rabbi  in  society  at  large,  in  which  he  was  by  far  the  foremost 
personage:  the  exaggerated  reverence  claimed  for  his  otiice  by  his 
order  itself,  and  sanctioned  by  the  superstitious  homage  of  the  people; 
the  constant  nece.s.sity  for  reference  to  its  members,  under  a  religion 
which  prescribed  rules  for  every  detail  of  social  or  private  life,  and, 
not  least,  the  fact  that  the  dignity  of  a  Rabbi  was  open  to  the  humblest 
who  acquired  the  necessary  learning,  made  the  schools  veiy  popular. 
As  the  son  of  a  peasant,  in  the  middle  ages,  if  he  entered  the  Church, 
might  rise  above  the  haughtiest  noble,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  villager 
might  ri.se  above  even  the  high  priest,  by  becoming  a  Rabbi.  It  was, 
doubtless,  ox^membered,  in  Clirist's  day,  that  some  sixty  years  before, 
when  the  high  priest  had  been  returning  from  the  Temple  after  the 
service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  attended,  according  to  custom,  by 
a  crowd,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  having  come  safely  from  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Awful  Pi-esence,  and  to  escort  him  to  his  dwelling — two 
Rabljis  having  chanced  to  pass  by,  the  people  left  the  high  priest, 
gi-eatly  to  his  indignation,  and  paid  reverence,  instead,  to  the  Teachers 
of  the  Law.  The  most  abject  prostration  of  intellect  and  soul  before 
any  prie:^thood  never  surpassed  that  of  the  Jew  before  the  Rabbi. 

From  their  scholars  the  Rabliis  demanded  the  most  profound  rever- 
ence. "The  honour,"  saj's  the  Talmud,  "due  to  a  Teacher  borders 
on  that  due  to  God."  If  a  choice  were  necessary  between  one's  father 
and  a  Rabbi,  the  Rabbi  must  have  the  preference.  A  father  has  only 
brought  him  into  the  world,  but  the  Rabbi,  who  teaches  him  wi3d.om. 
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brings  liim  to  the  life  herc'after.  If  one's  father  and  a  Rabbi  be  car- 
ryinsi-  burdens,  the  burden  of  tlie  Kabbi  must  lie  carried  for  liim,  and 
not  that  of  the  father.  If  one's  father  and  a  Rabbi  be  both  in  prison, 
tlie  Haljlii  must  first  be  redeemed,  and  only  tlien,  tlie  father.  The 
common  discourse  of  a  Rabbi  was  to  l)e  reverenced  as  mucli  as  tiie 
Law.  To  dispute  with  one,  or  mumiur  against  him,  was  a  crime  as 
great  as  to  do  tlie  same  towards  the  Almightj'.  Their  words  must  be 
received  as  words  of  the  living  God.  As  in  the  blind  passive  obedi- 
ence recjuired  from  the  Jesuits,  a  scholar  of  the  Rabbis  was  required 
to  accept  what  his  master  taught,  if  he  said  that  the  left  hand  was  the 
right.  A  scholar  who  did  not  rise  up  before  his  Rabbi  could  not  hope 
to  live  long,  because  "he  feareth  not  before  God."  It  was  a  principle 
imixcrsally  accepted  that  "the  sayings  of  the  Scribes  were  weightier 
than  those  of  the  Law." 

The  transmission  of  the  as  yet  imAATitten  opinions  of  fonner  Rabbis 
■ — forming  an  ever-growing  mass  of  tradition — was  the  special  aim  of 
the  Rabins  of  each  age.  In  the  course  of  centuries  manj'  of  the  Mosaic 
lawf?  had  become  inapplicalile  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  as 
their  literal  observance  had  become  impossible,  new  prescriptions 
bcL'-an  to  be  invented,  after  the  Return,  to  perpetuate  their  spirit. 
Many  Avere  virtually  obsolete:  others  required  careful  exposition  by 
the  Rabbis.  The  comments  thus  delivered  formed,  as  time  rolled  on, 
a  great  body  of  unwritten  law,  which  claimed  equal  authority  with 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  was  necessarily  known  in  any  full  degree  only 
l)y  the  professional  Rabbis,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  its  study.  It 
might  be  increased,  but  could  never  be  altered  or  superseded  in  any 
particular.  Once  uttered,  a  Rabbi's  words  remained  law  for  ever, 
though  they  might  be  explained  away  and  virtually  ignored,  while 
affected  to  be  followed. 

Uniformity  of  belief  and  ritual  practice  was  the  one  grand  design 
of  the  founders  of  Judaism;  the  movdding  the  whole  religious  life  of 
the  nation  to  such  a  machine-like  discipline  as  would  make  any  varia- 
tion from  the  customs  of  the  past  well-nigh  impossible.  A  universal, 
deathlike  conservatism,  permitting  no  change  in  successive  ages,  was 
established,  as  the  grand  security  for  a  separate  national  existence,  by 
its  isolating  the  Jew  from  all  other  races,  and  keeping  him  for  ever 
apart.  For  this  end,  not  only  was  that  part  of  the  Law  which  con- 
cerned the  common  life  of  tlie  people — their  Sabbaths,  feast  days, 
jubilees,  offerings,  sacrifices,  tithes,  the  Temple  and  Synagogue  w'or- 
ship,  civil  and  criminal  law,  marriage,  and  the  like — explained,  com- 
mented on,  and  minutely  ordered  by  the  Rabbis,  but  also  that  portion 
of  it  which  related  only  to  the  private  duties  of  individuals  in  their 
daily  religious  life.  Their  food,  their  clothes,  their  journeys,  their  occu- 
pations: indeed,  every  act  of  their  lives,  and  almost  their  every  thought, 
were  brought  under  Rabbinical  rules.  To  perpetuate  the  Law,  a 
"hedge"  of  outlying  commands  was  set  round  it,  which,  in  Christ's 
day,  had  become'  so"' '  heavy  and  grievous  a  burden, "  that  even  the 
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Talmud  denounces  it  as  a  vexatious  oppression.  So  vast  had  tlie  ac- 
cumulation of  precepts  liecome,  by  an  endless  series  of  refined  deduc- 
tions from  the  Scriptures — often  connected  with  them  only  by  a  very 
thin  thread  at  best — tliat  the  i\abbis  themselves  have  compared  their 
laws  on  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  to  a  mountain  which  hangs 
on  a  l)air. 

In  the  later  Grecian  age,  when  heathen  culture  was  patronized  by 
the  Sadducean  high  priests,  and  foreign  custom.s  were  in  increasing- 
favour  with  the  people,  the  Rabbis,  who  were  the  zealots  or  puritans 
of  Judaism,  sought  to  stem  the  flood  of  corruption,  by  enforcing  in- 
creased strictness  in  the  observance  of  the  multitudinous  precepts  they 
had  already  established.  From  that  time  unconditional  obedience 
was  required  to  every  Rabbinical  law. 

A  sj'steni  wliicli  admitted  r,o  change:  in  which  the  least  originality 
of  thought  was  heresy :  wliich  required  the  mechanical  labour  of  a 
lifetime  to  master  its  details,  and  which  occupied  its  teachers  with 
the  most  trifling  casuistry,  could  have  only  one  result — to  degenerate, 
to  a  gTeat  extent,  into  puerilities  and  outward  forms. 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  uninteresting  to  quote,  at  any  great 
length,  illustrations  of  the  working  of  such  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  in  daily  life,  but  an  example  or  two  will  .show  the  system  to 
which  Jesus  opposed  the  freedom  of  a  spiritual  religion.  It  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  condition  of  a  people  who  had  submitted  to  such  mental 
and  bodily  bondage. 

One  of  the  great  questions  discussed  by  the  Rabbis  was  ceremonial 
purity  and  defilement,  a  subject  so  wide  that  it  gave  rise  to  countless 
rules.  Uncleanness  could  be  contracted  in  many  ways;  among  others, 
by  the  vessels  used  in  eating,  and  hence  it  was  a  vital  matter  to  know 
what  might  be  used,  and  what  must  be  avoided.  In  hollow  dishes  of 
clay  or  pottery,  the  inside  and  bottom  contracted  and  caused  unclean- 
ness, but  not  the  outside,  and  they  could  only  be  cleansed  by  breaking. 
The  pieces,  however,  might  still  defile,  and  hence  it  was  keenly  dis- 
cussed how  small  the  fragnients  must  be  to  ensure  safety.  If  a  dish 
or  vessel  had  contained  a" log  of  oil,  a  fragment  could  still  defile  that 
held  as  much  oil  as  would  anoint  tlie  great  toe ;  if  it  had  held  from  a 
log  to  a  seah,  the  fragment,  to  be  dangerous,  must  hold  the  fourth  of 
a  Tog;  if  it  had  held  from  two  or  three  seahs  to  five,  a  piece  of  it  could 
defile  if  it  held  a  log.  As,  however,  hollow  earthen  vessels  contracted 
uncleanness  only  on  the  inside,  not  on  the  out,  some  could  not  become 
unclean — as,  for  instance,  a  flat  plate  without  a  rim,  an  open  coal 
shovel,  a  perforated  roaster  for  wheat  or  grain,  brick-moulds,  and  so 
on.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plate  with  a  rim,  a  covered  coal  shovel,  a  dish 
with  raised  divisions  inside,  an  earthen  spice-box,  or  an  inkstand  with 
any  divisions,  may  become  unclean.  Flat  dishes  of  wood,  leather, 
bone,  or  glass,  do  not  contract  uncleanness,  but  hollow^  ones  might  do 
so,  not  only  like  earthen  ones,  inside,  but  also  outside.  If  they  are 
broken  they  are  clean,  but  the  broken  part  is  unclean  if  large  enough 
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to  hold  a  pomes;ranate.  If  a  chest,  or  cupboard,  wants  a  foot,  it  is 
cleaQ,  whatever  its  size,  and  a  three-footed  table,  wanting  even  two 
feet,  is  clean,  but  it  may  be  made  unclean  if  wantinu;  the  whole  three 
feet,' and  the  flat  top  be  used  as  a  dish.  A  bench  which  wants  one  of 
the  side  boards,  or  even  the  two,  is  clean,  but  if  a  piece  remain  a 
handbreadth  wide,  it  may  defile.  If  the  hands  are  clean,  and  the 
outside  of  a  goblet  iinclean,  the  hands  are  not  defiled  by  the  outside, 
if  the  goblet  be  held  by  the  proper  part.  Everything  of  metal,  that 
has  a  special  name,  may  defile,  except  a  door,  a  door  bolt,  a  lock,  a 
hinge,  or  a  door  knocker.  Straight  blowing  liorns  are  clean ;  others 
may  defile.  If  the  mouthpiece  is  of  metal,  it  may  defile.  *  If  a  wooden 
key  have  metal  teeth,  it  may  defile,  but  if  the  key  be  of  metal  and  the 
teeth  of  wood,  it  is  clean. 

The  removal  of  uncleanness  was  no  less  complicated.  Even  the 
kind  of  water  to  be  used  for  the  different  kinds  of  cleansing,  for 
sprinkling  the  hands,  for  dipping  vessels  into,  and  for  purifying  baths 
for  the  person,  caused  no  little  dispute.  Six  kinds  of  water  were  dis- 
tinguished, each  of  higher  worth  than  the  other.  First — A  pool,  or 
the  water  in  a  pit,  cistern,  or  ditcli,  and  hill  water  that  no  longer 
flows,  and  collected  water,  of  not  less  quantity  than  forty  seahs,  if  it 
has  not  been  defiled,  is  suitable  for  preparing  the  heave-offering  of 
dough,  or  for  the  legal  washing  of  the  hands.  Second — Water  that 
stiirflows  may  be  used  for  the  heave-offering  (Teruma),  and  for  wash- 
ing the  hands.  Third — Collected  water,  to  the  amount  of  forty  scabs, 
may  be  used  for  a  bath  for  purification,  and  for  dipping  vessels  into. 
Fourth — A  spring  with  little  water,  to  which  water  that  has  been 
drawn  is  added,  is  fit  for  a  bath,  though  it  do  not  flow,  and  is  the 
same  as  pure  spring  water,  in  so  far  that  vessels  may  be  cleansed  in  it, 
though  there  be  only  a  little  water.  Fifth — Flowing  water  which  is 
warm,  or  impregnated  with  minerals,  cleanses  by  its  flowing;  and 
lastly,  sixth — Pure  spring  water  may  be  used  as  a  bath  bj'  those  who 
have  sores,  or  for  sprinkling  a  leper,  and  may  be  mixed  with  the  ashes 
of  purification. 

These  general  principles  formed  the  basis  of  an  endless  detail  of 
casuistry.  Thus,  the  ilischna  discourses,  at  wearisome  length,  under 
what  circumstances  and  conditions  "collected  water" — that  is,  rain, 
spring,  or  flowing  water,  that  is  not  drawn,  but  is  led  into  a  reservoir 
directly,  by  pipes  or  channels — may  be  used  for  bathing,  and  for  the 
immersion  of  vessels ;  and  the  great  point  is  decided  to  be  that  no 
drawn  water  shall  have  mixed  with  it.  A  fourth  of  a  log  of  drawn 
water  in  the  reservoir,  beforehand,  makes  the  water  that  afterwards 
falls  or  runs  into  it  unfit  for  a  bath,  but  it  requires  three  16^  of  drawn 
water  to  do  this,  if  there  were  water  already  in  the  reservoir.  If  any 
vessels  are  put  under  the  pipe  emptying  itself  into  the  bath,  it  becomes 
drawn  water,  and  is  unfit  for  a  bath.  Shammai's  school  made  it  the 
same  whether  the  vessel  were  set  down  on  purpose,  or  oulj'  forgotten ; 
but  Hillers  school  decided  that  if  it  had  been  forgotten,  the  water 
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might  still  be  used  for  a  bath.  If  drawn  water  and  rain  water  have 
mixed,  iu  the  court-j^ard,  or  in  a  hollow,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  bath- 
room, the  bath  may  be  used,  if  most  of  the  water  be  titling,  but  not 
if  the  proportion  be  reversed.  This,  however,  only  takes  effect  if 
they  have  mixed  before  entering  the  bath.  If  both  How  into  the  bath, 
the  bath  may  be  taken,  if  it  be  known  certainly  that  forty  seahs  of 
proper  water  ran  iu  before  three  log  of  unsuitable  water,  but  other- 
wise it  must  not  be  taken.  There  was  endless  discussion,  also, 
whether  snow,  hail,  hoarfrost,  ice,  and  the  like,  could  be  used  to  till 
up  a  bath.  So  simple  an  act  as  the  washing  of  one's  hands  before 
eating  entailecl  the  utmost  care  not  to  transgress  some  Rabbinical  rule. 
The  water  could  only  be  poured  from  certain  kinds  of  ves.sels,  it  must 
be  water  of  a  special  kind,  oulj^  certain  persons,  in  certain  legal  con- 
ditions, could  pour  it,  aud  it  was  a  momentous  point  that  the  water 
should  be  poured  neither  too  far  up  the  arm  nor  too  low  towards  the 
hand. 

This  ceremonial  slavery  owed  its  rise  to  the  reaction  from  the 
Syrian  attempts  to  overthrow  the  national  faith.  The  Rabbis  of  the 
austere  but  noble  puritan  party,  which  had  delivered  their  country, 
sought  to  widen  the  gulf,  for  the  future,  between  Judaism  and  all 
other  creeds,  by  laying  a  fresh  stress  on  legal  purity  and  the  reverse, 
and  their  scholars  strove  to  keep  their  rules  as  strictly  as  possible. 
The  dread  of  touching  anything  unclean,  and  the  consequent  self- 
withdrawal  from  the  mass  of  the  peo^^le,  and  from  the  ordinary  inter- 
com-se  of  life,  soon  showed  itself  in  the  name — Parusch,  or  Pharisee — ' 
for  those  thus  "separated."  In  the  hands  of  this  party,  cleanness 
aud  uncleanness  steadily  grew  to  a  system  of  endless  retinements. 

Ceremonial  puritj'  had,  at  first,  been  strictl}'  observed  only  by  the 
priests,  for  the  people  at  large  were  hardly  in  a  position  to  attend  to 
the  many  details  required.  After  the  Maccabfean  revival,  however, 
greater  carefulness  was  demanded.  A  iDriest,  or  Levite,  lost  the  privi- 
leges of  his  caste  if  he  hesitated  to  fulfil  any  of  the  ritual  obligations 
it  entailed,  and  a  proselyte  was  rejected  who  would  not  undertake  all 
that  was  required  from  an  Israelite.  For  Israelites  themselves,  these 
ceremonial  rules  v»-ere  greatly  extended,  and  any  neglect  of  them  was 
noted  unfavourably.  The  tithes,  &c.,  were  strictly  demanded  from 
all  produce,  and  were  either  entirely  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  or  could 
be  so  only  under  fixed  conditions,  while  a  wide  sweep  of  iniunctions 
and  rules  was  introduced  as  to  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and 
even  iu  every  detail  of  family  life. 

Those,  including,  of  course,  the  Rabbis,  who  undertook  to  observe 
all  these  rules,  henceforth  formed  a  kind  of  union  of  "  Comrades,"  or 
"Haberim,"  which  any  one  might  enter — all  who  did  not  join  them 
being  stigmatized  as  ignorant  Am-ha-aretz,  or  boorish  rabble. 

It  was  to  this  league  that  the  amazing  development  of  legalism  was 
latterly  due.  Careful  inquiry  was  everywhere  instituted  to  ascertain 
if  all  dues  for  priests,  Levitcs;^  or  the  poor  were  regularly  paid.     Au 
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indefinite  due  (Teruma)  for  the  priests,  and  a  tithe  for  them  and  the 
Levites,  were  required  each  year  from  every  kind  of  farm  or  garden 
produce,  even  the  smallest,  and  from  all  live  stock,  and  property  of 
any  kind,  and  a  second  tenth  each  third  year  for  the  poor.  Nor  were 
these  demands  confined  to  Israelites  livino;  in  the  strictly  Jewish  ter- 
ritory; they  w^ere,  after  a  time,  extended  over  those  neighl)ouring 
countries  in  which  Jews  had  settled.  These  material  results  were  only 
a  subordinate  advantage  of  this  widely  extended  claim;  it  established 
an  organized  system  of  all-pervading  influence  in  social  intercourse, 
and  on  the  private  life  of  every  household.  Part  of  the  dues  was 
Jiohf,  and  to  use  anything  Jioly  was  a  mortal  sin.  Every  purchaser 
had,  therefore,  to  make  certain  beforehand  whether  they  had  been 
paid  from  what  he  proposed  to  buy,  though  many  things  in  the 
markets  came  from  aliroad,  or  liad  been  grown  or  made  hj  others 
than  Jews,  or  were  under  other  complications  as  regarded  their  lia- 
bility to  tithe  and  gift. 

To  save  heavy  loss  it  w^as  conceded  that  the  Teruma  sliould  be 
strictly  separated,  but  the  various  tithes  were  apparently  left  to  be 
paid  by  the  buyer,  though  the  assurance  of  an  owner  that  everj'thing 
had  been  tithed  could  only  be  taken  if  the  seller  could  prove  his 
trustworthiness.  Failing  this,  all  produce,  and  whatever  was  made 
from  it,  was  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  the  Teruma,  or  holy  portion, 
was  to  be  taken  from  it  before  it  could  be  used.  The  second  tithe 
might  be  turned  into  money,  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily  con- 
sumed in  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  obligatory,  however,  to  separate  the 
first  tithe,  or  that  for  the  poor,  since  a  doubt  hung  on  the  matter,  and 
so  the  Levite  or  the  poor  must  prove  their  claim.  These  harassing 
regulations  shut  off  strict  Jews  from  cither  buj4ug  or  accepting  hos- 
pitality from  any  l)ut  their  own  nation,  and  made  it  imperative  ou 
every  "fruit  or  food  seller  to  establish  his  trustworthiness,  by  joining 
the  union  of  the  "Comrades,"  or  "  Separated" — that  is,  the' "  Phari- 
sees." It  required  for  this,  only  a  declaration  before  three  of  the 
Rabbis,  and  afterwards  before  three  "  trustworthy"  persons,  that  one 
would  henceforth  abstain  from  all  that  had  not  been  tithed.  Hence- 
forth, not  only  was  personal  trustworthiness  established,  but  that  of 
all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  even  of  his  descendants,  so  long- 
as  no  ground  of  suspicion  was  raised  against  his  wife,  children,  or 
slaves. 

The  nation  was  thus  gi-adually  divided  into  Habcrim  and  Am-ha- 
aretz — strict  followers  of  the  Rabbis  and  despised  rabble, — and  inter- 
course and  hospitality  between  the  two  classes  became  steadily  more 
circumscribed,  till  it  well-nigh  ceased,  as  the  laws  of  the  Rabbis  grew 
more  exacting.  It  was  difficult,  for  instance,  wdien  from  home,  to 
ascertain  the  conscientiousness  of  a  host,  companion,  or  tradesman; 
scruples  rose  whether  produce  that  might  be  foreign  was  liable  to 
dues;  how  far  purchases  not  intended  for  eating  might  be  used  with- 
out tithing,  and  so  ou,  till  all  social  freedom  was  utterly  hampered. 
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and  cases  of  conscience  accumulated  which  after-^ards  filled  whole 
volumes,  and  meanwhile  gave  constant  anxiety. 

This  self-isolation  from  the  community  at  large  of  the  members  of 
the  "League  of  the  Law,"  procured  them  the  name  of  Peruschim,  or 
Pharisees — that  is,  the  separated — and  introduced  different  gi'ades  of 
piu'ity  even  among  them,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  strictness  in 
the  observance  of  the  multitudinous  Rabbinical  rules.  Religiou.sness 
consisted,  above  everytliing,  in  avoiding  ceremonial  defilement,  or 
removing  it,  if  at  any  time  contracted,  by  prescribed  washings  and 
bathing.  Rules  for  preserving  JMosaic  purity  multiplied  the  risks  of 
defilement  as  casuistry  increased,  and  thus  a  graduated  scale  of  "holi- 
ness" was  introduced,  rising  to  the  harshest  asceticism  in  its  highest 
development.  To  partake  of  anything  from  which  the  due  tithes  had 
not  been  separated,  or  of  the  tithe  itself,  or  the  priest's  portion,  the 
hands  must  be  washed.  Before  eating  parts  of  sacrifices  or  offerings, 
a  bath  had  to  be  taken,  and  a  plunge  bath  was  required  before  the 
sprinkling  v.ith  water  of  purification,  even  if  only  the  hands  were 
"unclean."  But  he  v>iio  liathed  in  order  to  partake  of  what  was  as 
yet  untithcd,  had  not  tlie  right  to  make  use  of  the  tithe;  he  Avho  took 
a  bath  to  qualify  him  to  enjoy  the  tithe  could  not  touch  the  priest's 
portion:  lie  who  could  touch  tliat,  could  not  eat  what  was  holy,  while 
he  who  might  touch  if,  must  yet  keep  from  water  of  puritication. 
The  higher  grades,  on  the  otlier  hand,  included  the  less  holy.  Even 
to  touch  the  clothes  of  a  "common  man,"  defiled  a  Pharisee;  the 
clothes  of  an  ordinary  Pharisee  were  unclean  to  one  who  could  cat 
tithes;  those  of  an  eater  of  tithes  to  an  eater  of  offerings;  and  his, 
again,  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  purifica- 
tion. Some  gained  one  grade,  some  another,  but  few  the  highest. 
A  special  initiation,  training,  and  time  of  trial  was  required  for  each 
grade,  from  thirty  daj's  for  the  lowest,  to  twelve  months  for  the 
higliest. 

Religiousness  was  thus  measured  by  the  more  or  less  complete 
observance  of  ten  thousand  Rabbinical  rules  of  ceremonial  purity, 
and  fanatical  observance  of  them  was  secured,  not  less  by  religious 
pride,  than  by  their  appeal  to  a  spurious  patriotism,  and  to  self-inter- 
est. This  sevei'e  and  inflexible  discipline,  which  regulated  every  act 
of  life,  foresaw  every  contingency,  and  interfered  with  common 
liberty,  at  every  step,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  had  been  slowly 
elaborated  by  the  Rabbis,  to  isolate  the  Jew  from  all  other  nations. 
His  very  words  and  tlioughts  were  prescribed;  he  was  less  a  man 
tlian  a  mechanical  instnmient.  Any  deviation  in  word  or  deed,  or 
even  in  thought,  from  Ra1)J)inical  law,  was  regarded  as  impioiis. 

Theocracies  liavc  enforced  in  all  ages  a  similar  isolation  on  their 
adherents.  "The  kings  of  Egypt,"  says  Diodorus,  "could  not  act 
as  they  would.  Evei'ything  v.'as  ruled  by  laws,  not  only  in  their 
public,  but  even  in  their  most  private  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  at  which  special  duties  must  be  performed,  were  fixed  by  law. 
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Those  for  sleep,  for  rising,  for  biitlnng,  for  sacrifice,  for  reading,  for 
meals,  for  walking,  and  mucli  ^^^eside,  were  inflexibly  prescribed.  It 
was  no  less  rigidly  settled  -^liat  they  were  to  eat  at  each  meal,  and 
what  amount  of  wine  *bcy  were  to  drink."  The  Brahmin  is  under 
the  same  rigid  and  s'1-embracing  tyranny  of  religious  forms.  His 
whole  life  is  cover'jd  with  the  meshes  of  a  vast  net  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies. The  'ti"^'  of  Manu  prescribes  how  he  is  to  eat,  and  what, 
how  he  is  t""  t-lothe  himself,  drink,  wash  his  feet,  cut  his  nails  and 
hair,  batb'^,  .md  perform  even  the  most  private  functions.  It  fi.xes 
the  rights  and  duties  of  each  caste  and  subdivision  of  caste,  the  wash- 
trs,  "ihe  weavers,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  &c.  Such  sj'stems  annihilate 
mdividuality,  and  reduce  whole  populations  to  a  single  type,  whicli 
perpetuates  itself  with  an  unchanging  and  almost  indestructible  con- 
stancy, begetting,  besides,  a  fanaticism  which,  at  any  moment,  may 
burst  into  fiames,  especially  when  identified,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  with  patriotism.  Life  under  the  Jewish  law  had  already  kin- 
dled this  spirit  of  scarcely  veiled  revolution  long  before  our  Lord's 
birth. 

An  additional  illustration  of  the  working  of  Rabbinical  rules  in 
Jewish  daily  life  is  afforded  by  those  for  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  Exodus  xvi.  5,  it  is  commanded  that  food  for  the  Sab- 
bath be  prepared  on  the  sixth  day,  no  douljt  with  the  design,  that  the 
rest  of  the  servant  should  be  as  sacred  as  that  of  her  master  or  mis- 
tress. The  Rabbis,  pondering  this  command,  raised  the  question, 
whether  an  egg  which  a  hen  had  laid  on  a  Sabbath  could  be  eaten  on 
the  sacred  day,  and  decided  it  by  a  strict  negative,  if  it  had  been  laid 
by  a  hen  kept  to  lay  eggs;  because,  in  that  case,  it  was  the  result  of 
work  begun  on  a  week-day,  and  brought  to  an  end  on  the  Sabbath. 
On  this  the  Rabbis  were  unanimous.  But  how  would  it  be  if  the  hen 
were  one  intended  not  to  lay  eggs,  but  for  eating,  and  how,  if  a  Sab- 
bath, and  a  feast  day,  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  should  come  together? 
On  this  point  Shammai,  one  of  the  two  great  Rabins  of  the  day,  was 
disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  decided  that  it  was  lawful  to  eat  the  egg 
of  a  hen,  itself  destined  to  be  eaten,  on  whichever  day  the  c^g  had 
been  laid.  But  Hillel,  the  other  great  Rabbi,  argued  as  follows : — 
Since  the  egg  has  come  to  maturity  on  a  Sabbath  or  feast  day,  and  is 
therefore  of  unlawful  origin,  it  is  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  it ;  and 
though  it  would  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  egg  of  such  a  hen,  laid 
on  a  feast  day  or  Sabbath,  not  followed  or  preceded  by  another  simi- 
larly sacred  day,  j'et  it  must  not  be  eaten  if  two  such  days  come  to 
gether,  because,  otherwise,  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  use  it  on 
the  second  holy  day.  And  since  it  is  forbidden  even  to  carry  unlaw- 
ful food  from  one  place  to  another,  such  au  egg  mu;t  not  only  not  be 
eaten,  but  must  not  be  touched,  to  put  it  away.  The  conscientious 
man,  tiierefore,  is  not  to  put  a  linger  on  it,  for  that  might  lead  to  his 
taking  it  altogether  into  his  hand,  and  is  not  even  to  look  at  it,  for 
that  might  possibly  make  him  wish  he  could  eat  it.     Ilillers  opinion 
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can-ied  the  day,  for,  saj^s  the  Talmud,  "  There  came  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying — '  The  words  of  both  are  the  words  of  the  living  God, 
but  the  rule  of  the  school  of  Hillel  is  to  be  followed.' " 

These  worthless  puerilities  were  in  keeping  with  the  fantastic  ex- 
aggerations in  which  many  of  the  Eabbis  delighted.  What  shall  we 
say  of  a  learned  order  which  has  treasured  in  that  great  repertory  of 
its  sayings  and  acts,  the  Talmud,  such  wild  Eastern  inventions  as 
that  Adam,  when  created,  was  so  tall  that  his  head  reached  heaven, 
and  so  territied  the  angels  by  his  gigantic  size,  that  they  all  ascended 
to  the  upper  heavens,  to  God,  and  said,  '■Lord  of  the  world,  two 
powers  am  in  the  earth!"  and  that,  on  this,  Gcd  put  His  hand  on  the 
head  of  Adam,  and  reduced  his  height  to  onlj'  a  thousand  cubits — 
over  fifteen  hundred  feet!  We  are  told  that  there  were  sixty  thou- 
sand towns  in  the  mountains  of  Judea,  each  with  .■-i.xty  thousand  in- 
habitants; tliat  tiiL-re  is  a  bird  so  large  that  wh.tn  it  tlies  it  intercepts 
the  light  of  the  sun;  that  when  the  Jlcssiah  ccmes,  Jerusalem  will 
have  ten  thousand  palaces  and  the  same  numler  of  towtis,  that  there 
will  be  a  hundred  and  eighty  thoiisand" shops  of  venders  of  perfumes 
alone;  that  Adam  had  two  faces  and  a  tail;  that  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other  Solomon  measured  not  less  than  sixty  cubits;  and  that 
at  one  blow  of  an  axe  David  killed  two  hundred  men. 

The  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  Eabbis  was  bj'  question 
and  answer.  The  teacher  propounded  questions  of  legal  casuistry  to 
the  scholars,  and  let  them  give  their  opinions,  adding  his  own  if  he 
thought  lit.  The  scholars  also  could  propose  questions  in  their  turn. 
They  sat,  during  class  time,  on  the  groimd,  the  teacher,  on  a  raised 
seat,  known  as  the  seat  of  Moses.  As  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Law 
was  strictly  traditional  and  oral,  teacher  and  scholar  alike  had  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  memory,  the  one  faculty  of  supreme  importance  to 
both.  To  attain  high  iame,  a  Rabbi  must  have  the  reputation  of 
knowing  the  whole  immense  mass  of  tradition  down  to  his  day,  by 
heart,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cite  authorities  for  any  possible  question. 
Originality  was  superstitiously  dreaded,  and  nothing  more  shrink- 
ingfy  avoided  than  the  giving  any  opinion  unsupported  by  that  of 
some  former  Rabbi.  To  forget  a  single  Avord  he  had  heard  from  his 
teacher  was  an  inexpiable  crime  on  the  part  of  a  scholar. 

The  feats  of  memory  produced  by  such  a  system  were  so  amazing, 
that  we  may  readilj'  credit  the  tradition  of  the  whole  Talmud  hav- 
ing been  learned  by  heart,  in  sections,  by  he  disciples  of  a  I'trsian 
Rabbi,  who  feared  that  all  the  copies  of  it  Avould  be  destroyed,  in  a 
local  persecution,  in  the  seventh  century.  The  mass  of  the  Rabbis, 
to  ur:e  a  Jcv\'ish  phrase,  must  have  been  mere  book-baskets;  grown 
children,  full  cf  the  opinions  of  others,  but  piously  free  from  any  of 
their  own — the  ideal  of  pedants. 

The  Rabbis  were  both  jurists  and  preachers.  They  explained,  de- 
fined, and  taught  tlie  Law  in  their  schools;  gave  judicial  opinions 
and  decisions  on  it  in  their  ofiicial  meetings,  and  delivered  expositions 
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of  Scripture,  in  their  own  stj-le,  to  the  people  in  the  sjTiago,2:ues. 
Their  systems  of  interpretation  were  peculiar.  The  professional 
statement  of  Rabbinical  law,  on  one  point  or  other,  occupied  them 
chiefly ;  for  every  Rabbinical  precept  had  to  be  justified,  not  only  by 
precedents,  but  by  some  reference  to  the  written  law,  and  this  often 
required  both  tediousness  and  ingenuity.  There  was  no  end  of  points 
on  which  a  lejjal  opinion  was  volunteered  from  the  synagogue  pulpit, 
and  tritles  infinitesimal  to  any  but  Jews,  served  for  ceaseless  wrang- 
ling in  tlie  schools. 

The  interpretation  of  Scripture  gave  even  more  scope  to  Rabbinical 
fancy.  Three  modes  were  in  vogue :  the  using  single  letters  to  ex- 
plain whole  words  or  clauses :  what  vras  called  the  practical  exposi- 
tion; and  what  bore  the  name  of  the  "Mystery" — an  elucidation  of 
the  lofty  secrets  of  the  Creation,  the  world  of  angels,  and  such  trans- 
cendental matters,  from  the  most  improbable  sources.  Rules  were 
pro\ided  for  the  treatment  of  these  different  methods,  but  the  utmost 
license  prevailed,  notwithstanding.  The  nature  and  value  of  the  in- 
.struction  thus  given  may  be  judged  from  some  illustrations  of  the 
teaching,  in  the  days  of  om*  Lord,  respecting  the  secret  power  of 
numbers. 

In  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the  Bible  the  first  letter,  Aleph  (^), 
occurs  six  times,  and  as  six  alephs  are  ecjual  to  our  figures  6,000 — for 
the  Jews  used  letters  for  figures — it  was  held  to  be  proved  by  this 
that  the  world  would  last  6,000  years.  Words  m  a  verse  might  be 
exchanged  for  others  whose  letters  were  of  ecfual  numerical  value. 
Thus  the  statement,  Avhich  greatly  offended  the  Rabbis,  that  Moses 
had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman — in  violation  of  his  own  law — was 
explained  as  a  figure  of  speech  which  hid  an  orthodox  meaning.  The 
letters  of  the  word  "  Cushith"  n'^lD,  an  "  Ethiopian  woman,"  when 
added  together  as  figures,  represented  786,  and  the  letters  of  the  much 
more  flattering  VN'ords,  "fair  of  face,"  made  the  same  sum,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  clearly  the  true  meaning! 

Another  fancy  was  to  explain  texts  by  putting  the  numerical  value 
of  a  word  in  the  place  of  the  word  itself.  Thus,  in  Proverbs  viii.  21 , 
the  word  which  we  have  translated — ' '  substance" — was  read  as  the 
number  310,  its  value  in  figures,  and  the  doctrine  educed  from  it  that 
God  will  give  310  worlds  to  every  just  man  as  his  inheritance ! 

Tliis  strange  system  v/as  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  our  Lord 
that  it  occurs  even  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  early  Christian 
vvTitings.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  the  name  of  "  the  Beast"  is 
veiled  from  common  eyes  Iry  the  mystical  number  666,  but  the  reason 
for  its  being  so  becomes  very  apparent  when  Vfe  find  that  it  is  a  cy- 
pher for  the  letters  of  the  name  of  Nero.  The  early  Christians 
imagined  that  God  had  already  revealed  tlie  doctrine  of  the  CYoss  to 
Abraha!n  in  the  number  of  his  servants — 318:  for  18  is  written  in 
Greek  letters,  IH—the  symbol  of  the  word  Jesus,  and  300  is  the 
letter  T,  which  means  the  Cross!    With  the  same  liking  for  mystery. 
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801  Tvas  used  as  tlie  symbol  for  Christ,  because  the  Greek  word  for 
dove  {jtEpi6TEpd)  makes  that  cypher,  and  so  do  the  letters  Alpha  and 
Omega. 

This  love  of  the  mystical  prevailed  in  all  Eabbinical  teaching. 
Thus  the  account  of  the  Creation  and  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  "Wheel 
were  made  the  foundation  of  the  wildest  fancies.  "Ten  thirigs,"we 
are  told,  "  were  created  in  the  twilight  of  the  first  Sabbath  eve: — The 
abyss  below  the  earth  (for  Korah  and  his  company);  tlie  mouth  of 
the  s])ring  (of  ^Miriam,  which  gave  the  tribes  water  in  the  wilderness); 
the  mouth  of  Balaam's  she  ass;  the  rainbow;  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness;  the  rod  of  IVIoses;  the  schamir  (a  worm  which  cleaves 
rocks);  alphabetical  characters;  the  characters  cf  the  Tables  of  the 
Law ;  and  the  Tables  of  stone  themselves.  Some  Eabbis  add  to  these 
— evil  spirits,  the  grave  of  Moses,  and  the  ram  that  was  caught  in 
the  thicket. 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  as  a  whole,  though  even  in 
such  sandy  Avastes  there  were  not  wanting  specks  of  verdure,  as  one 
still  sees  in  tlie  Talmud.  Finer  minds  here  and  there,  for  a  moment, 
gave  a  human  interest  to  these  teachings,  or  touched  the  heart  by 
poetrj',  and  simple  feeling.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  "  Law,"  to  the  study 
of  which  the  youth  of  Israel  were  summoned  so  earnestly,  was  a 
dreary  wilderness  of  worthless  trifling.  The  spell  of  the  ag"e  was  on 
all  minds,  and  bound  them  in  intellectual  slavery.  On  every  side, 
Christ,  in  His  childhood  and  j'outh,  heard  such  studies  extolled  as  the 
sum  of  wisdom,  and  as  the  one  pursuit  supremely  pleasing  to  God. 
Yet  He  rose  wholly  above  them,  and  with  immense  originality  and 
force  of  mind,  valued  them  at  their  true  worthlessness,  leaving  no 
trace  of  their  spirit  in  the  Gospels,  but  breathing,  instead,  only  that 
of  the  most  perfect  religious  freedom.  It  has  been  sometimes  insin- 
uated that  He  only  followed  the  teachers  of  His  nation:  that  He  was 
indebted  to  Hillel,  or  to  the  Pharisees  as  a  class:  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  latter  were  the  representatives  of  all  that  He 
most  utterly  opposed,  and  the  distance  between  Him  and  Hillel  may 
be  measured  by  their  respective  estimates  of  the  sauctitv  of  the  mar- 
riage bond,  which  Hillel  treated  .so  lightly  as  to  sanction  divorce,  if  a 
wii'e  burned  her  husband's  dinner. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

JIJDEA   UNDER  ARCHELAUS   AND   ROME. 

The  death  of  Herod  removed  the  strong  hand  that  for  more  than 
a  generation  had  repressed  alike  the  hatreds  and  the  hopes  of  tlie 
nation.  Fanaticism  had  muttered  in  secret,  and  had  at  last  burst  out 
in  the  tumults  at  the  Temple,  just  before  he  died;  but  when  he  was 
gone,  there  was  no  one  to  hold  the  wild  forces  in  check  that  had  no 
long  been  pent  up. 

His  reign  had  served  the  purpose,  iu  providence,  of  delaying  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  its  l)eing  scattered  among  the 
nations,  and  made  its  dissolution  easier  in  the  end;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  called  forth  the  sympathies  of  heathenism  for  Judaism 
more  strongly,  and  had  conquered  lasting  rights  for  it  aniong  the 
nations,  as  in  a  sense  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  as  the  forerunner  of 
Christianity. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  nation,  that  the  scandal  of  an  Edomite  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  David  was  past,  knew  no  bounds.  A  negro  con- 
queror, at  the  White  House  iu  Washington,  iu  the  daj's  of  slavery, 
would  scarcely  have  raised  such  indignant  hatred,  or  have  been  so  re- 
volting to  the  national  in.stincts  of  the  white  population  of  America, 
as  an  Edomite  reigning  on  Mount  Zion  was  to  the  Jews.  Even  the 
founders  of  the  two  races  had  been  mortal  enemies,  as  the  twin  sons 
of  Abraham,  and  Jewish  tradition  embittered  the  story  of  Genesis, 
by  adding  that,  at  last,  Esau,  killed  Jacob  with  an  arrow  from  his 
bow.  When  Israel  was  coming  from  Eg3'i)t,  Edom  had  refused  it  a 
passage  through  its  territory,  and  had  entailed  on  it  the  dreary  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  The  Edomites  had  been  mortal 
enemies  of  its  first  king.  David  had  conquered  them,  and  he  and 
Solomon  had  reigned  over  them.  In  the  decline  of  Israel  under  its 
later  kings,  they  had  been  its  deadliest  and  most  implacable  foes. 
The}'  had  joined  the  Chaldeans  in  the  final  conquest  of  Judea  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  had  rejoiced  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  hope  of  getting  i^ossession  of  its  richer  territory,  and 
adding  it  to  their  own  wild  mountain  land.  The  prophets',  from 
Amos  and  Joel,  in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  had  denounced 
them  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  "  Edom  shall  be  a 
desolate  wilderness,"  cried  Joel,  "  for  their  violence  against  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah,  because  they  have  shed  innocent  blood  in  the  land." 
"For  three  transgressions  of  Edom,  or  for  four,  saith  Jehovah," 
cried  Amos,  "  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof,  because 
he  did  pursue  his  brother  with  the  sword,  aud  did  cast  off  all  pity, 
and  his  anger  did  tear  perpetually,  aud  he  kept  his  wrath  for  ever. 
But  I  Avill  send  a  fire  upon  Temau,  w^hich  shall  devoui-  the  palaces  of 
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Bozrali."  Obadiah,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  hv  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, taunted  them  "ivith  having  been  among  the  enemies  of  Israel, 
in  the  day  when  strangers  carried  awaj'  captive  the  force  of  the  land, 
and  foreigners  entered  its  gates  and  cast  lots  on  Jerusalem,  and  with 
having  rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their  de- 
struction. Jeremiah  and  Ezeldel  had  denounced  the  wrath  of  God 
against  them,  and,  indeed,  every  prophet  had  proclaimed  them  the 
enemies  of  God,  whom  Israel  was  one  day  to  crush  with  an  utter 
destruction.  During  the  exile  they  took  possession  of  great  part  of 
the  territory  of  Judah,  and  v.ere  only  finally  driven  back,  by  Jolui 
H^'rcfmus,  who  conquered  them  130  years  before  Christ,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  to  circumcision.  The  deadlj'  haired  of  cen- 
turies was  intensiiied  by  such  a  history.  "Thou  hatest  me," says 
Jacob  to  Esau,  iu  the  book  of  Jubilees,  "thou  hatest  me  and  my 
sons  for  ever,  and  no  brotherly  love  can  be  kept  with  thee.  Hear 
this,  my  word,  which  I  say — When  I  can  change  tlie  skin  and  the 
bristles  of  a  swine  to  wool,  and  when  horns  spring  from  its  head  like 
the  horns  of  a  sheep,  then  will  I  have  brotherl}'  love  to  thee;  and 
Avhen  wolves  make  peace  with  lambs,  that  they  shall  not  devour  them 
or  spoil  them,  and  when  they  turn  their  hearts  to  each  other  to  do 
each  other  good,  then  shall  I  be  at  peace  with  thee  in  my  heart;  and 
when  the  iion  is  the  friend  of  the  ox,  and  goes  iu  the  yoke  and 
ploughs  with  him,  then  will  I  make  peace  with  thee;  and  when  the 
raven  grows  white,  then  shall  I  know  that  I  love  thee,  and  shall  keep 
peace  with  thee.  Thou  slialt  be  rooted  out,  and  thy  sons  shall  be 
rooted  out,  and  thou  shalt  have  no  peace. "  It  is  thus  that  a  Jew 
speaks  of  Edom,  apparently  in  the  very  days  of  Herod,  and  it  is 
only  the  natural  culmination,  when  he  prophesies,  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, that  the  sons  of  Jacob  will  once  more  subdue  and  niake  bond- 
slaves of  the  hated  race. 

Yet  one  of  this  execrated  and  despised  people  had  for  more  than  a 
generation  ruled  over  Israel!  Ills  death  Avas  the  removal  of  a  national 
reproach,  that  had  been  bitter  beyond  words.  The  hope  of  the  land 
now  was  that  the  abhorred  usurper  might  prove  the  last  of  his  race  on 
the  throne  of  Judah.  Archelaus  in  his  stead  was  even  worse  than  to 
have  had  Herod,  for  he  was  not  only  of  Idumean  blood,  but  hu 
mother  was  of  the  equally  haled  race  of  the  Samaritans!  Eome, 
rather  tlian  Edom  or  hjamaria! 

Palace  intrigues,  and  especially  the  systematic  whisperings  of  Anti- 
pater,  who  hated  his  brothers  as  rivals,  had  caused  Herod  to  change 
his  will  once  and  again  in  his  last  j'cars.  In  the  end  nothing  seemed 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  rivalries  of  his  family  but  the  breaking  up 
of  the  kingdom,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  his  life  to  create.  His 
latest  gained  territories  beyond  the  Jordan  were  left  to  Philip,  tlie  son 
of  Cleopatra,  a  maiden  of  Jerusalem,  whom  Herod  had  married  for 
lier  beauty.  Galilee,  with  Perca,  he  left  to  his  son  Autipas,  and 
Judca,  Idiuiaea,  and  Samaria,  ^rith  the  title  cf  king,  lo  Archelaua, 
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both  sons  of  Malthake.  He  had  at  one  time  intended  to  have  left  tlie 
whole  kingdom  to  Herod,  son  of  the  second  Mariamne,  as  successor 
to  Antiivater,  but  the  complicity  of  the  mother  of  that  prince  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  Rabbis  was  fatal  to  him.  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  the 
ruthless  enemy  of  the  3Iaccab{ean  family,  received  the  gift  of  the  towns 
of  Jamnia  and  Ashdod  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  of  Phasaelis,  in  the 
palm  groves  of  the  Jordan  vallej'. 

As  soon  as  Herod  was  dead  his  sister  Salome  and  her  husband  set 
free  a  multitude  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Jews,  whom  Herod  had 
summoned  to  Jericho,  that  he  might  have  them  butchered  at  his  own 
death.  They  next  asseml)led  the  army  and  the  people  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Jericho,  and  having  read  a  letter  left  by  the  dead  king  for 
the  soldiers,  opened  his  will,  which,  with  his  ring,  was  to  be  carried 
forthwith  to  Caesar,  that  the  settlements  might  be  confirmed,  and  the 
due  acknowledgment  of  dependence  made.  iMeanv.-hile,  the  soldiers 
hailed  Archelaus  as  king,  and  forthwith  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him.  It  was  noted,  hoVever,  that  Archelaus  held  a  grand  feast  on 
the  night  of  his  father's  death. 

This  over,  the  funeral  of  Herod  follovred,  after  due  preparation. 
All  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  had  been  laid  in  contribution. 
The  body  lay  on  a  couch  of  roj^al  purple;  a  crown  and  diadem  on  its 
head;  asceptre  in  its  right  hand;  a  purple  pall  covering  the  rest; 
the  couch  itself  resting  on  a  bier  of  gold,  set  with  a  great  display  of 
the  most  precious  stones.  Herod's  sons  and  a  multitude  of  his  kin- 
dred walked  on  each  side,  and  followed.  Next  came  Herod's  favour- 
ite regiments:  the  body  guard  given  him  by  Augustus  at  Cleopatra's 
death;  the  Thracian  corps;  the  German  regiment ;  and  the  regiment 
of  Gauls,  all  with  their  arms,  standards,  and  full  equipments;  then 
the  whole  army,  hor.se  and  foot,  in  long  succession,  in  their  proudest 
bravery.  Five  hundred  slaves  and  frecdmen  of  the  court  carried 
sweet  spices  for  the  burial,  and  so  thpy  swept  on,  amidst  wailiugs  of 
martial  music,  and,  doubtless,  of  hired  mourners,  by  slow  stages,  to 
the  new  fortress  Herodium,  ten  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  the 
dead  king  had  built  a  grand  tomb  for  himself.  But  if  there  were 
pomp  and  pageantry  to  do  him  honour,  there  was  little  love  on  the 
part  either  of  the  nation  or  of  his  family,  for  Arclielaus,  v,dio  had 
prepared  all  this  magnificence,  quarrelled  with  his  relations  about  the 
succession  on  the  way,  and  scarcely  had  the  corpse  reached  the  first 
half-hour's  stage,  before  disturbances  broke  out  in  Jerusalem. 

Archelaus  paid  the  castomary  reverence  of  a  seven  days'  mourning 
after  the  burial,  closing  them  with  a  magnificent  funeral  feast  to  the 
people.  He  J,hen  laid  aside  his  robes  of  mourning  and  put  on  white, 
and  having  gone  up  to  the  Temple,  harangued  the  multitude  from  a 
throne  of  gold,  thanking  them  for  their  ready  submission  to  him,  and 
making  great  promises  for  the  future,  when  he  should  be  confirmed 
in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus.  The  crowds  heard  him  peaceably  till 
he  ended,  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  some  began  to  clamoux 
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for  a  lightening  of  the  taxes,  and  others  for  the  liberation  of  tliose  ia 
prison  on  account  of  the  late  religious  insurrection.  All  tliishe  readily 
promised,  and  retired  to  the  palace.  Towards  evening,  however, 
crowds  gathered  at  the  gates,  and  began  lamenting  the  Eabbis  and  the 
young  men,  put  to  death  by  Herod  for  cutting  down  tlie  golden  eagle 
over  the  Temple,  in  the  late  tumult,  and  demanding  that  the  officials 
who  had  executed  Herod's  conunands  should  be  punished ;  clamour- 
ing, besides,  for  the  deposition  of  Joazar,  of  the  house  of  Eot^thos, 
■whom  Herod,  in  compliment  for  having  married  into  the  family,  had 
appointed  high  priest  in  the  place  of  Mattathias,  a  friend  of  the  na- 
tional cause.  More  dangerous  still,  they  demanded  that  Archclaus 
should  at  once  rise  against  the  Romans,  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
country.  His  utmost  efforts  to  appease  them  were  vain.  Each 
day  saw  a  greater  tumult,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  tlie  city  was 
filling  with  countless  multitudes  coming  to  the  Passover,  now  at  hand. 
Force  alone  could  restore  order,  and  this  he  was  at  last  compelled, 
most  reluctantly,  to  use.  A  bloody  street  battle  followed,  in  whidi 
8,000  were  slain,  and  tlie  Passover  guests  were  shut  out  of  the  city, 
and  returned  home  without  having  been  able  to  keep  the  feast.  The 
winds,  long  chamcd  hj  Herod,  had  broken  loose. 

Archelaus  forthwith  set  oif  for  Rome,  leaving  Pliilip  regent  in  his 
absence.  Doris,  Herod's  wife,  Salome,  his  sister,  and  other  members 
of  the  family,  went  with  him,  ostensibly  to  support  his  claims,  but  in 
reality  to  oppose  him,  for  the  family  hated  him  as  the  son  of  a  Samari- 
tan, and,  even  more,  as  a  second  Herod.  Antipas,  also,  started  for 
Rome,  to  i^Iead  his  own  claims  to  the  kingdom,  on  the  strength  of  a 
former  will,  and,  as  thecldei",  was  secretly  supported  in  his  enterprise, 
with  refined  trcacliery,  even  by  tliose  who  escorted  Archelaus. 

Tlie  family  would  have  liked  an  oligarchy,  in  which  all  could 
share,  better  than  any  king,  but  preferred  a  Roman  governor  to  either 
Archelaus  or  Antipas;  but  if  one  of  these  two  must  be  chosen,  thej'^ 
wished  Antipas  rather  than  his  brother,  whom  thej'  all  hated.  At 
P.ome  the  two  claimants  canvassed  eagerly  among  the  Senators,  ia 
favour  of  their  rival  causes,  and  lowered  their  dignity  by  unseemly  dis- 
putes. jMeanwhile,  a  deputation  of  fifty  Jews  arrived  from  Jerusalem 
to  protest  against  Archelaus  being  made  king,  and  to  ask  the  incor- 
poration of  Judea  witli  Syria,  as  part  of  a  Roman  province,  ander  a 
Roman  governor,  in  tiie  idea  that  Rome  woidd  be  content  with  their 
submission  and  tribute,  and  leave  the  nation  independent  in  its  re- 
ligious affairs.  The  embassage  was  received  witli  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  Jews  of  Rome,  eight  thousand  of  whom  escorted  them  to  tlie 
Temple  of  Apollo,  where  Augustus  gave  them  audience.  All  possible 
charges  against  Herod,  though  now  dead,  were  detailed  at  length — his 
wholesale  proscriptions  and  confiscations;  his  adorning  foreign  cities, 
and  neglecting  those  of  his  own  kingdom;  his  excessive  taxation,  and 
much  more;  the  petitioners  adding  that  they  had  hoped  for  milder 
treatment  from  Archelaus,  but  had  had  to  lament  3,000  of  their  coun.- 
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trymen  slain  by  him  at  the  Temple,  at  his  very  entrance  on  power. 
The  people,  the}'  said,  wished  only  one  thing,  deliverance  from  the 
Herods,  and  annexation  to  Sjnla.  The  whole  scene  of  the  audienc3 
was,  erelong,  widely  reported  in  Judea,  and  stamped  itself  deeply  on 
the  njitional  memory,  especially  the  fact  that  Archelaus,  adding  the 
last  touch  to  the  humiliation  to  which  both  brothers  had  stooped, 
threw  himself  at  Ca?sar's  feet  to  implore  his  favour.  Many  j-ears  after, 
Jesus  needed  to  use  no  names,  in  His  parable  of  the  pounds,  to  tell 
whom  He  meant,  when  He  spoke  of  a  Icing,  against  whom  his  peoj^le 
clamoured  before  a  foreign  tlirone — "We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
rule  over  us." 

Archelaus  was  only  in  part  successfub  A  few  daj's  after  the  plead- 
ings, from  respect  to  Herod's  will,  and,  doubtless,  influenced  by  a  be- 
quest of  ten  millions  of  drachmae  in  it  to  himself,  a  gift  equal  to  about 
£375,000,  besides  jewels  of  gold  and  silver  and  very  costly  garments, 
to  Julia,  his  wife,  Casar  raised  the  suppliant  from  Lis  feet,  and  ap- 
pointed him  ethnarch  of  the  part  of  the  kingdom  left  him  by  Herod; 
promising  to  make  him  king  hereafter,  if  he  were  found  worthy. 
Idumea,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  great  cities,  Jerusalem,  Sama- 
ria, Caesarea,  and  Joppa,  were  assigned  him;  but  Gaza,  Gadara,  and 
Hippos,  as  Greek  cities,  were  incorporated  with  the  province  of  S^ria. 
His  revenue  was  the  largest,  for  it  amounted  to  600  talents,  or  about 
£120,000.  Antipas  had  only  a  third  pait  as  much,  and  Philip  onlj'  a 
sixth.  The  immense  sum  of  money  left  him  by  Herod,  Ca?sar  re- 
turned to  the  sons,  reserving  only  a  few  costly  vessels,  as  mementoes. 

While  these  strange  scenes  were  enacting  at  Rome,  things  wera 
going  on  very  badly  in  Paleatine,  As  soon  as  Archelaus  had  sailed, 
the  whole  nation  was  in  uproar.  The  massacre  at  his  accession  had 
been  like  a  spark  in  explosive  air,  and  the  tlame  of  revolt  bm'st  out 
at  once.  The  moment  seemed  auspicious  for  the  re-erection  of  the 
theocracy,  with  God  for  the  only  king,  as  in  early  days.  The  rich, 
and  such  as  had  no  higher  wish  than  the  material  advantages  of 
trade  and  commerce,  wMch  it  would  bring,  desired  government  by  a 
Roman  procurator.  They  regarded  religion,  government,  law,  and 
constitution,  with  eciual  indifference,  setting  their  personal  ease  and 
gain  before  anything  else.  But  for  generations,  there  had  been  a 
growing  party  in  the  land,  whose  ideas  and  aims  were  very  different. 
From  Ezra's  time,  the  dream  of  a  restored  theocracy  had  been  cher- 
ished, through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation,  with  undying  tenacity, 
by  a  portion  of  the  people.  The  political  system  of  the  Pentateucli 
was  their  sacred  ideal.  Kings  over  Israel  were,  in  their  eyes,  usurpers 
of  the  rights  of  Jehovah,  against  whom  Samuel,  the  great  prophet, 
had,  in  His  name,  protested.  The  heathen  could  no  more  be  tolerated 
now  than  the  Canaanites  of  old,  whom  God  had  commanded  their 
fathers  to  drive  out.  The  land  was  to  be  sacred  to  Jehovah  and  His 
people,  under  a  high  priesthood  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign 
or  kingly  rule.     Tlie  imjiossibility  of  restoring  such  a  state  of  things. 
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after  the  clianges  of  so  many  centuries,  may  have  hecn  felt,  but  was 
not  acknowledged.  It  stood  comoiauded  in  the  Holy  Books,  and  that 
was  enough.  Their  fathers  had  murmured  under  Persian  domina- 
tion, and  bad  eagerly  grasped  at  the  promises  of  the  Greek  conqueror, 
demanding,  however,  that  they  should  include  the  safety  of  their 
special  institutions.  When  Grecian  supremacj',  in  its  turn,  became 
corrupt,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  "Law,"  the  "pious" 
revolted,  and  fought,  under  the  Maccabees,  for  the  true  religion,  but 
still  in  the  form  of  a  theocracy.  They  continued  faithful  to  the  great 
patriot  family,  as  long  as  it  maintained  the  high  priesthood  as  the 
highest  dignity  of  the  state,  but  they  had  taken  up  arms  only  to  defend 
the  faith,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  able  once  more  to  practise  its 
rites,  and  to  give  themselves  up  again  to  religious  study,  they  for- 
sook the  ranks  of  the  Maccabseans,  unwilling  to  take  any  part  in  the 
consolidation  of  a  political  power  to  which  they  attached  no  value. 
In  the  end,  Judas  had  been  well-nigh  deserted,  and  could  gather  only 
a  handful  of  o,000  followers,  and  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him,  had 
to  flee,  with  a  remnant  of  their  adherents,  to  the  fens  and  reed  beds 
of  Lake-  3Ierom,  or  the  wilds  of  Gilead.  The  long  peace  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  reigu  of  John  Hyrcanus,  after  his  wars  were  ended,  was 
devoted  hj  the  iJabbis  to  the  creation  of  the  famous  "hedge"  round 
the  Law,  to  prevent  for  ever  the  religious  apostasy  and  decay  which 
had  almost  ruined  Judaism  under  the  Byro-Greek  dynasty.  From 
this  time,  we  hear  of  the  "unsociability"  of  the  Jews  towards  other 
nations.  Pharisaism,  or  separation,  was  erected  into  a  system,  and 
Avas  pushed  to  its  ultimate  and  most  rigorous  consecxuences  with  a 
zeal  and  fanaticism  that  excite  wonder.  The  extreme  party  became 
luiown  as  the  "  Separation,"  while  the  courtly  party  round  the  king, 
who  were  contented  to  follow  the  Law  as  v;rittcn,  conscientiously  and 
rigorously,  were  called  in  irony  the  Saddouk  or  righteous,  or  as  we 
call  them,  the  Sadducees. 

The  indiiiereuce  of  the  Pharisaic,  or  ultra,  party  to  political  affairs, 
and  their  concentration  on  the  observance  and  elaboration  of  the  Law, 
became,  in  the  end,  the  characteristic  of  the  p-^op'e  at  large.  During 
the  civil  war  between  Ilj-rcanus  and  Aristobulus,  the  two  Asmonean 
brothers,  they  stood,  as  much  as  possible,  aloof.  The  Jew  is  demo- 
cratic by  uature,  and  seeks  equality,  Avhether  under  a  foreign  or  native 
government.  "  The  holy  nation,"  "the  kingdom  of  priests,"  recog- 
nized no  other  distinction  than  lliat  of  superior  piety  and  knowledge 
of  the  Law,  which  are  only  personal  virtues,  and  cannot  be  transmitted. 
The  Asmonean  family,  once  on  the  throne,  lost  much  of  the  popular 
S3^llpathy,  and  the  priestly  aristocracy  which  formed  the  court,  be- 
came objects  of  aversion.  From  the  last  years  of  John  Hyrcanus  to 
the  deatii  of  Janna;us,  the  Rabbis,  living  in  retirement,  attracted  to 
themselves  more  and  more  the  vital  force  of  the  nation;  and  during 
the  nine  sunny  years  of  royal  patronage,  under  Alexandra,  instead  of 
busying  themselves  in  heaping  up  vrcaltU  and  increasing  their  power, 
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they  laboured  to  found  a  legal  sj'stem  ■uiiich  should  secure  the  tri- 
umph of  their  ideas.  Disinterestedness  is  always  attractive,  and  it 
had  its  reward  in  creating  a  fanatical  devotion  to  tlie  Rabbis,  which 
knew  no  limits.  "Love  work,  keep  apart  from  politics,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  office,"  was  tlie  maxii7i  of  Scliemaiah,  the  succes- 
sor of  Simeon  Ben  Schetach.  The  struggle  between  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus  had  no  interest  to  the  Pharisees.  The  Talmud,  which  em- 
bodies Rabbinical  feeling,  never  mentions  even  the  names  of  any  of 
the  five  Maccabees — not  even  that  of  Judas, — and  the  spelling  and 
meaning  of  the  word  Maccabee  were  unlike  unknown  to  its  compilers. 
The  liistorj'  of  the  nation  was  utterly  ignored  by  these  dreamj'  tran- 
scendentalists,  who  recognized  no  earthly  power  whatever. 

But  even  among  the  Rabbis,  and  the  blindly  fanatical  people,  there 
was  an  ultra  party  of  Irreconcilables.  From  the  first,  even  Rabbinical 
sternness  and  strictness  were  not  stern  and  strict  enough  for  some, 
and  there  appeared,  at  times  within  the  circle  of  the  Rabbis,  at  otliers, 
outside,  men  of  extreme  views,  who  Avould  tolerate  no  compromises 
such  as  the  Pharisees  were  willing  to  accept.  They  would  acknowl- 
edge neither  prince  nor  king,  far  less  any  foreign  heathen  power.  Al- 
ready, in  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus,  they  had  begun  to  mutter  discon- 
tentedly, and  their  voices  rose  louder  under  Alexander  Jannieus,  who 
tried  to  crush  them  by  the  fiercest  persecution.  But  when  Pompey 
came,  as  conqueror,  and  arbiter  of  the  national  destiny,  they  once 
more,  by  their  earnest  protests,  showed  that  their  party  was  still  vig- 
orous. In  the  civil  wars,  many  of  them  fought  for  the  Asmonean 
princes;  but,  under  Herod,  they  were  so  mercilessly  held  down,  that 
no  political  action  on  their  part  was  possible,  and  they  had  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  eager  study  of  the  Law,  which  made  his  reign  the 
Augustan  age  of  Rabbinism.  But  in  their  schools  they  could  at  least 
kindle  the  zeal  of  the  rising  youth,  and  this  some  of  them  did  only 
too  effectively.  Even  in  tlie  sternest  days  of  Herod's  reign,  more- 
over, some  had  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  a  fierce  protest  against 
his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  which  they  believed  belonged  only  to 
God.  The  so-called  robbers  crushed  by  him  at  Arbela,  seem  to  have 
been  rather  patriotic  bands,  wrong,  it  may  be,  in  the  means  pursued, 
but  noble  in  their  aims,  who  sought  to  carry  out  the  theocratic  dream. 
The  foremost  leader  of  these  fierce  zealot's  had  been  that  Hezekiah 
whom  Herod,  with  much  difficulty,  had  .secured  and  put  to  death. 
His  son  Judas,  the  Galiloean,  was  now,  in  his  turn,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  uatianal  liberty  and  institutions. 

Quintilius  Varus,  the  future  victim,  with  his  legions,  of  Arminius, 
in  Germany — now  governor  of  Syria — had  come  to  Jerusalem,  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  at  tiie  accession  of  Archelaus.  After 
some  executions,  supposing  that  he  had  restored  order,  he  returned  to 
Antioch,  leaving  behind  him  in  Jerusalem,  under  Sabinus,  a  whole 
legion,  instead  of  the  garrison  that,  in  peaceful  times,  would  have 
been  thought  sufficient.     He  could  hardly  have  done  worse  than  put 
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such  a  man  as  Faliinus  in  command,  for,  liko  rioraan  gOTcrnors  in 
general,  in  that  day,  he  Avas  a  man  of  no  principle,  bent  only  on  mak- 
ing a  fortune,  even  by  the  vilest  means,  Avhile  he  had  opportunity, 
lie  infuriated  the  Jews,  by  forcing  the  surrender  of  the  castles  of 
Jerusalem  into  his  hands,  to  get  possession  of  Herod's  treasures, 
which  he  at  once  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  Plunder  was  lus  one 
thought,  and,  to  secure  it,  no  act  of  lawless  violence  was  too  audacious. 
Extortion  and  robbery  drove  the  people  to  fury.  Not  only  the  city, 
but  the  country  everywhere,  seethed  with  excitement.  It  seemed  a 
fitting  moment  to  strike  for  their  long,  lost  national  liberty,  and  to 
set  up  the  theocracy  again,  under  the  liabbis,  after  having  driven  ov.t 
the  heathen.  Their  fanaticism  knew  no  caution  or  prudence,  nor 
iiny  calculation  of  the  odds  against  them.  jMiracles  would  be  wrought, 
if  needed,  to  secure  their  triumph,  and  was  not  the  Messiah  at  hand? 
It  was,  moreover,  the  time  of  Pentecost,  and  an  immense  bodj^  of  men 
from  Galilee,  Idumea,  Jericho,  and  Perea,  but,  above  all,  from  Judea, 
taking  advantage  of  the  feast,  hurried  up  to  Jerusalem  to  join  issue 
with  the  greedy  robber  plundering  the  city.  Dividing  themselves 
into  three  camps,  they  forthwith  invested  the  city,  and  Sabinus,  in 
terror,  withdrew  to  the  fort  Phasaclis.  But  the  storm  soon  burst  on 
Jiiin.  Crowding  the  roofs  of  the  Temple  cloisters,  the  Jews  rained 
down  a  storm  of  missiles  on  the  Roman  soldiers  sent  to  dislodge 
them,  till  at  last  these,  finding  other  means  useless,  fired  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  cloisters, — the  dry  cedar  of  the  roofs,  and  the  wax  in 
which  the  plates  of  gold  that  covered  them  were  bedded,  feeding  the 
flames  only  too  readily.  The  Temple  itself  was  now  at  the  meixy  of 
the  assailants,  who  avenged  themselves  by  plundering  its  treasm-es, 
Sabinus  himself  securing  400  talents — about  £88,000 — for  his  share. 
But  this  only  infiuiated  the  people  still  more,  and  even  Herod's  army 
was  so  outraged  by  it,  that  all  the  troops,  except  the  Samaritan  regi- 
ments— numbering  3,000  men — went  over  to  the  popular  side.  Mean- 
while, the  flame  of  revolt  spread  over  the  whole  country.  The  dis- 
charged soldiers  of  Herod  began  plundering  in  Judea,  autl  2,000  of 
them  got  together  in  Idinuea,  and  fought  stoutly  against  the  new 
king's  party,  driving  Herod's  cousin,  Achiab,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortresses,  while  they  held  the  open  coun- 
try. Across  the  Jordan,  in  Perea,  one  Simon,  who  had  been  a  slave 
of  Herod,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  band,  who  acknowledged 
liim  as  king,  and  doubtless  hoped,  bj'  lus  means,  to  deliver  their  coim- 
try,  and  restore  its  religious  freedom.  Betaking  themselves  to  the 
defile  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  they  burned  Herod's  palace  at 
the  latter  city,  and  carried  flame  and  sword  to  the  homes  of  all  who 
did  not  favour  them.  A  corps  of  Roman  soldiers,  sent  out  against 
Simon,  soon,  however,  scattered  his  followers,  and  he  himself  was 
slain. 

Further  north,  Athronges,  a  shepherd  of  the  wild  pastures  beyond 
the  Jordan,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  excitement.     He 
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was  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  with  four  brothers,  all, 
like  him,  of  lofty  stature,  strove  in  his  own  wild  way  to  avenge  his 
country.  Gathering  a  vast  multitude  of  followers,  he  kept  up  a 
fierce  guerilla  warfare  against  the  troops  sent  out  to  put  him  down, 
and  was  able  to  keep  the  field  for  years,  so  well  was  he  supported  by 
the  people. 

But  the  most  alarming  insurrection  broke  out  in  Galilee,  the  old 
headquarters  of  the  zealots,  under  Hezekiah,  in  the  last  generation. 
Judas,  his  son,  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  but  known  as 
the  Galilisan,  had  grown  to  manhood  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  father. 
The  same  lofty  ideal,  of  restoring  the  land  to  God  as  its  rightful 
king,  had  become  the  dream  of  his  life.  The  time  seemed  to  favour 
his  rising  for  "  God  and  the  Law,"  as  his  father,  and  the  heroes  of  his 
nation,  had  done  in  the  past.  The  brave  true-hearted  Galileans,  ever 
ready  to  light  at  the  cry  that  the  Law  was  in  danger,  rallied  round 
him  in  great  numbers,  and  at  their  head  he  ventured  on  an  enterprise 
which  made  him  the  hero  of  the  day,  in  every  town  and  village  of 
the  land.  Sepphoris,  a  walled  hill  city,  over  the  hills  from  Nazareth, 
was  the  capital  of  GalilcG,  and  the  great  arsenal  in  the  north.  This 
fortress,  sitting  like  a  bird,  as  its  name  hints,  on  its  height,  Judas 
took  by  storm,  and  its  capture  put  in  his  hands  arms  of  all  kinds  for 
thousands,  and  a  large  sum  of  money. 

How  long  he  was  able  to  keep  the  field  is  not  known.  The  Ro- 
mans lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  crush  him  and  the  other  rebels. 
Varus,  afraid  of  the  safety  of  the  legion  he  had  left  in  Jerusalem,  set 
otf  southward  from  Antioch  with  two  more  legions,  and  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  in  addition  to  the  auxiliary  forces  supplied,  as  was 
required  of  them,  by  the  local  princes  round.  As  he  passed  through 
Berytus,  that  city  added  its  quota  of  1,500  men,  and  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petraga,  sent  him  a  large  contingent  of  irregulars,  in  the  shape 
of  wild  Arab  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers.  The  whole  force  rendez- 
voused at  Ptolemais,  and  from  this  point  Varus  sent  his  son,  with  a 
strong  division,  into  Galilee,  while  he  himself  marched,  by  way  of 
Esdraelon  and  Samaria,  to  Jerusalem.  Samaria  had  been  loj'al,  for 
it  Avould  have  been  the  last  thing  its  citizens  would  have  done  to  join 
the  hated  Jews  in  a  war  for  their  Law,  and  was  left  untouched. 
Varus  pitching  his  camp  at  a  village  called  Arus,  which  the  Arab 
auxiliaries  set  on  fire  as  they  left,  out  of  hatred  to  Herod.  As  they 
approached  Jerusalem,  Emmaus,  at  which  a  company  of  Roman 
soldiers  had  been  attacked  and  partly  massacred  by  Athronges,  v.-as 
found  deserted,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground,  in  revenge  for  the  in- 
sult that  had  been  offered  to  the  army  of  Rome.  Reaching  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the  besieging  force  of  the  Jews  at  once 
dispersed,  and  Varus  marched  in  Avithout  a  blow.  "With  keen  dis- 
sinmlaiion,  the  Jerusalem  Jews  forthwith  laid  all  the  blame  of  the 
troubles  on  the  Passover  crowds,  asserting  that  they  had  been  as  much 
besieged  as  Sabinus.    Meanwhile,  the  troops  scoured  the  country  for 
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fugitives,  2,000  of  whom  were  crucified  along  the  roadsides  near  Je- 
rusalem. A  Jewish  force  of  10,000  men,  still  afoot,  disl)ancled  itself, 
and  the  revolt  in  Judea  was  for  the  moment  suppressed.  Several 
of  the  relations  of  Herod  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising,  and  had 
been  sent  prisoners  to  Rome,  were  the  last  victims  for  the  time. 

The  force  under  the  son  of  Varus  had  meanwhile  been  busy  in  the 
north.  Sepphoris  was  retaken,  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
town  itself  burned  to  the  ground,  but  Judas  escaped  for  the  present, 
to  begin  a  still  more  terrible  insurrection  a  few  years  later. 

Peace  was  thus,  at  length,  restored,  and  the  young  princes  entered 
on  their  inheritances,  tiianks,  once  more,  to  Rome.  But  the  laud  had 
been  desolated:  the  bravest  of  its  youth  had  died  on  the  battle-ticld: 
cities  and  villages  lay  smouldering  in  tlieir  ashes.  Samaria  alone 
profited  by  the  attempted  revolution,  for  not  only  did  it  suffer  noth- 
ing, a  third  of  its  taxes  v.-ere  remitted  and  laid  on  Judea — a  new 
ground  of  hatred  towards  the  "  foolish  people"  of  Shechem. 

The  sensual,  lawless,  cruel  nature  of  Archelaus,  with  his  want  of 
tact,  which,  together,  had  turned  both  his  family  and  his  father's 
wisest  counsellors  against  him,  leave  us  little  doubt  of  the  character  of 
his  reign.  The  general  estimate  of  him  v.as  that  he  was  most  like  his 
father  of  all  his  brothers.  He  returned  from  Rome  degraded  in  his 
own  ej'cs  by  having  had  to  beg  his  kingdom  on  his  ^inees,  and  by  the 
people,  and  all  his  relations,  except  the  just  and  honourable  Philip, 
having  tried  to  prevent  his  success  with  Augustus.  His  one  thought 
was  revenge.  Jesus,  though  an  infant  when  Archelaus  began  his  reign, 
must  have  often  heard  in  later  years  of  his  journey  to  Rome  and  its 
humiliations,  and  of  the  fierce  reprisals  on  his  return,  for,  as  I  have 
said.  He  paints  the  story  unmistakably  in  the  parable  of  the  great 
man  who  went  into  a  far  country,  to  receive  a  kingdom ;  whose  citi- 
zens hated  him,  and  sent  after  him,  protesting  that  they  would  not 
have  him  to  reign  over  tliem.  The  fierce  revenge  of  xVrchelaus  could 
not  fail  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard,  in  the  parable,  how 
the  lord,  on  his  return,  commanded  his  servants  to  be  called,  and  re- 
warded the  faithful  richly,  but  stripped  the  doul)tful  of  everything, 
and  put  to  death  those  who  had  plotted  against  him. 

Archelaus  began  his  reign  by  such  a  reckoning  with  his  servants 
and  enemies.  When  he  took  possession  of  his  monarchy,  saj^s 
Joscphus,  he  used,  not  the  Jews  onlj^,  but  the  Samaritans,  'barbar 
ously.  In  Jerusalem  he  deposed  the  high  priest  of  the  Boethos 
family,  on  the  charge  of  having  conspired  against  him.  But  though 
this  might  liave  pleased  the  Pharisees  and  the  people,  who  counted 
the  Boethos  high  priest  unclean,  he  only  roused  their  indignation  by 
filling  the  ofricev.ith  two  of  his  own  creatures  in  succession.  His 
treatment  of  his  people  generally  was  so  harsh,  that  Jews  and  Samar- 
itans forgot  their  mutual  haired  in  efforts  to  get  him  dethroned.  Hi:i 
crowning  offence,  however,  was  marrying  Glaphyra,  the  Avidow  of 
his  half-brother  Alexander,  to  v>'hom  she  had  borne  children.    She  had 
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gone  back  to  her  father,  the  friend  of  Ilerod  and  Antony,  after  the 
death  of  her  second  husband,  King  Juba,  of  Libya,  when  Archelaus 
met  h.er  on  his  way  bacl<;  from  Rome,  and  falling  violently  in  love 
with  her,  married  her  after  divorcing  his  wife.  Her  former  career  in 
Jerusalem  might  have  made  him  hesitate  to  bring  her  back  again,  for 
her  haughtiness,  keen  tongue,  and  affected  contempt  for  Salome,  and 
Herod's  family  generally,  had  been  one  great  cause  of  her  first  hus- 
band's death,  while  her  training  her  children,  as  she  did,  in  heathen 
manners,  had  made  her  hateful  to  the  people.  Her  incestuous  mar- 
riage, now,  involved  both  her  and  Archelaus  in  the  bitterest  unpopu- 
larity. But  she  did  not  live  long  to  trouble  any  one.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  return  to  the  scene  of  her  early  marriage  life  had  waked  oulj'  too 
vivid  recollections  of  her  murdered  husband.  Soon  after  it  she 
dreamed  that  he  came  to  her  and  accused  her  of  her  infidelity  to  him 
in  marrying  Archelaus,  and  the  dream  so  affected  her  that  she  sicken- 
ed, and  in  a  few  days  died. 

Archelaus  had  not  the  same  taste  for  heathen  architecture  and 
public  games  as  his  father,  and,  perhaps  to  his  own  hurt,  was  much 
.less  an  adept  at  public  flattery  of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers,  and 
he  was  wise  or  timid  enough  to  put  no  heathen  or  objectionable  im- 
press on  his  coins.  At  Jericho  he  rebuilt,  with  great  magnificence, 
the  palace  burned  down  by  Simon,  and  he  founded  a  town  on  the 
western  hill-slopes  of  the  Jordan  valley,  in  Samaria,  calling  it  Arche- 
lais,  after  himself,  and  embellishing  it  witii  fine  conduits,  to  water 
the  palm  groves  in  his  gardens,  but  beyond  this  he  left  no  monuments 
of  his  reign.  His  time  and  heart  were  too  much  engrossed  with 
vice  and  drunkenness  to  leave  much  interest  for  anything  else. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  and  of  their  leaders,  the  Pharisees,  which 
had  striven  to  prevent  his  getting  the  throne  at  first,  grew  only  fiercer 
with  time.  The  struggle  continued,  with  true  Jewish  pertinacity, 
for  nine  years,  fanned  more  or  less  openly  by  the  ethnarch's  relations, 
and  their  factions  at  court.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  6, 
things  came  to  a  crisis.  Judea  and  Samaria,  whom  common  oppres- 
sion had,  for  the  moment,  made  friendly,  sent  a  joint  embassy  to 
Rome,  to  accuse  the  tyrant,  before  his  master,  of  having  affronted  the 
imperial  majesty,  by  not  observing  the  moderation  commanded  him. 
Archelaus  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  Superstitious,  like  his  dead  wife, 
he  dreamed  that  he  saw  ten  ears  of  wheat,  perfectly  ripe,  presently 
eaten  by  oxen,  and  at  once  taking  the  dream  as  an  omen,  was  told  by 
one  Simon,  an  Essene,  that  the  ten  heads  of  wheat  were  ten  years, 
and  marked  the  length  of  his  reign.  Such  a  forecast  was  only  too 
easy.  The  embassy  to  Rome  had  done  its  work.  Ciiesar  was  indig- 
nant, and  ordered  the  agent  of  Archelaus  at  Rome,  a  man  of  the  same 
name,  to  sail  at  once  for  Palestine,  and  summon  his  master  to  appear 
at  Rome.  Five  days  after  the  dream  the  messenger  reached  Jerusalem, 
and  found  Archelaus  feasting  with  his  friends.  The  imperativa 
summons  brooked  no  delay,  and  the  vassal  instantly  set  out  for  Italy, 
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There  his  fate  was  speedily  decided.  Accusers  and  accused  were 
brought  face  to  face,  and  Archelaus  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  liis  property  to  the  Emperor. 
The  place  of  liis  exile  was  fixed  at  Vienna,  in  Gaul,  a  town  on  the 
Rhone,  a  little  south  of  the  modern  Lyons,  in  what,  long  afterwards, 
became  the  province  of  Dauphine.  Here  he  lived  in  obscurity  till 
his  death,  amid  the  vines  of  southern  France,  perhaps  a  wiser  and 
happier  man  than  in  the  evil  years  of  his  greatness.  His  reign  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Herod's  kingdom,  his  dominions  being 
forthwith  incorporated  with  Syria,  as  part  of  that  Roman  province. 
The  wish  of  the  Jews  was  at  last  gratitied,  but  they  were  soon  to 
feel  how  bitterlj^  they  had  deceived  themselves  in  supposing  that 
incorporation  with  Rome  meant  religious  independence.  The  castle 
at  Jericho,  and  the  palm  groves  and  buildings  of  Archelai's,  were  the 
only  memorials  of  the  ethnarch,  except  the  bitterness  written  on  every 
heart  by  his  cruelties  and  oppressions. 

A  man  of  unspeakably  greater  importance  in  his  influence  on  the 
nation — Hillel,  the  gentle,  the  godly,  the  scholar  of  Ezra,  appears  to 
have  passed  away  in  these  last  mouths  of  excitement,  at  the  age,  it  is 
said,  of  120.  Born  among  the  Dispersion,  in  Babylon,  he  had  come 
to  Jeru.salem,  long  years  before,  to  attend  the  famous  schools  of 
Abtalion  and  Schemaiah,  which  Herod's  proscriptions  would  have 
well-nigh  crushed  in  later  years,  destroj'ing  Ral)binism  with  them, 
but  for  the  genius  who  had  been  trained  in  their  spirit.  Already  a 
married  man,  he  had  no  income  but  the  daily  pittance  of  half  a 
denarius,  earned  as  a  light  porter  or  day  labourer,  though  his  one 
brother  was  a  great  Rabbi  and  president  of  the  school  at  Babylon, 
and  his  other  was  growing  to  be  a  wealthy  man  in  Jerusalem.  But 
the  rich  one  did  not  trouble  himself  about  him,  and  affected  to  de- 
spise him,  and  the  other,  though  eminent,  was,  very  likely,  himself 
poor.  Unable,  one  day,  to  pay  the  trifling  fee  for  entrance,  to  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  school,  Hillel  was  j'ct  determined  to  get  the  knowl- 
edge for  which  his  soul  thirsted.  It  was  a  Sabl)ath  eve  in  winter, 
and  the  classes  met  on  the  Friday  evening,  continuing  through  the 
night,  till  the  Sabbath  morning.  To  catch  the  instruction  from 
which  he  was  shut  out,  Hillel  climbed  into  a  window  outside,  and  sat 
there,  in  the  cold,  for  it  was  bitter  weather,  and  snow  was  falling 
heavily.  In  the  morning,  says  the  tradition,  Schemaiah  said  to 
Abtalion:  ''Brother  Abtalion,  it  is  usually  light  in  our  school  by 
day;  it  must  be  cloudy  this  morning  to  be  so  dark."  As  he  spoke  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  form  in  the  window  outside.  It  was  Hillel, 
buried  in  the  snow  and  almost  dead.  Carrying  liim  in,  bathing  and 
rubbing  him  with  oil,  and  setting  him  near  the  hearth,  lie  gradually 
revived.  "It  was  right  even  to  profane  the  Sabbath  for  such  an  one," 
said  the  teachers  and  students. 

Five  or  six  years  after  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign,  Hillel  rose 
to  be  the  head  of  tlie  Rabbinism  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  only  man  to  be 
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found  who  had  studied  under  Abtalion  and  Schemaiah.  After  a 
tims  a  rival  school  rose  under  Schanunai.  Hillel,  though  a  strict 
Jew,  had  si  ill  a  leaning  to  charitable  and  liberal  ideas  in  some  direc- 
tion-i;  Sciiammai  was  the  embodiment  of  the  narrow  ultra -Pharisaic 
spirit,  and,  as  such,  much  more  numerously  followed  than  his  milder 
rival.  Hillel's  weakness,  as  well  as  strength,  lay  in  his  love  of  peace, 
for  he  too  often  gave  up  principle  to  maintain  quiet.  JNlany  of  lu.s 
sayings  are  preserved,  but  most  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  left  l)_y 
Epictetus  or  Seneoa.  His  summary  of  the  Law,  to  a  heathen,  is  thy 
best  known, — "  What  you  would  yoiu-self  dislike,  never  do  to  your 
neighbour^that  is  the  whole  LaAV,  all  else  is  only  its  application." 
But,  like  all  the  Rabbi?,  his  religious  system  was  radicallj'  unsound. 
Its  central  principle  was  the  belief  in  strict  retaliation  or  recom- 
pense, for  every  act.  Like  for  like  was  the  sum  of  Ills  morality. 
Seeing  a  humin  skull  livoating  on  a  stream,  Hillel  cried  out,  "Becau.se 
thou  hast  drowned  (some  one),  thou  thyself  art  drowned,  and  he  who 
has  drowned  thee  will  himself  some  day  also  be  drowned."  The 
same  way,  he  believed,  would  it  be  at  tha  final  judgment.  "  He  who 
has  gained  (the  knowledge  of)  the  Law,"  said  he,  "has  also  gained 
the  life  to  come. "  Service  and  payment,  his  fundamental  motive  to 
right  action-,  inevitably  led  to  formalism  and  seltish  calculation,  fatal 
to  all  real  merit. 

The  banishment  of  Archelaus  found  Jesus  a  growing  boy  of  about 
ten  or  tv/elve,  living  quietlj-  in  the  Galila^an  Xazareth,  among  tlie 
hills.  It  was  a  momentous  event  in  the  declining  fortunes  of  the 
nation,  for  its  results  presently  filled  the  land  with  terror,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  final  crisis,  sixty  years  later,  which  destroyed  Israel 
as  a  nation. 

Tlie  troubles  of  Herod's  time,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Rabbis,  had 
excited  a  very  general  desire,  at  his  death,  for  direct  government  by 
Rome,  under  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  The  deputation  sent  to  Augus- 
tus, when  Archelaus  was  seeking  the  throne,  liad  prayed  for  such  an 
arrangement,  thinking  they  would  be  left  under  their  high  priests,  to 
manage  their  national  affairs  after  their  own  customs,  us  the  Plieni- 
cian  cities  were  allowed  to  do  under  their  Archons,  and  that  Rome 
would  onlj'  interfere  in  taxation  and  military  matters.  Their  vrish, 
however,  was  the  onl}^  ground  of  their  expectation,  for  Rome  never 
left  large  communities  like  the  Jewish  nation  thus  virtually  inde- 
pendent, though  they  might  indulge  towns  or  cities  with  such  a  privi- 
lege. 

When  Archelaus,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  people,  had  been  banished,  ' 
their  hopes  revived  of  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy  under  the  high 
priests  and  the  Rabbis,  with  a  nominal  supremacy  on  the  part  of 
Rome.  The  exile  of  the  tyrant,  therefore,  Avas  greeted  with  universal 
joy;  but  the  news  that  a  procurator,  or  lieutenant-governor,  as  he 
might  be  called,  had  been  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  that  Judea  was 
henceforth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  province  of  Syria,  with  its  pro- 
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consul,  or  governor -general,  as  supreme  head,  under  the  Emperor, 
soon  dispelled  their  dreams  of  theocratic  liberty. 

The  proconsul,  or  governor-general,  of  Syria,  at  the  time,  ■was  Pub- 
lius  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  a  brave  soldier,  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
Emperor,  accustomed  to  command  and  to  l;e  obeyed.  Ordered  to 
incorporate  Judea  with  his  province,  no  thought  of  con.^ulting  Jewish 
feelings  in  doing  so  crossed  his  mind.  From  ccni]iarativc  obscurity 
he  had  risen,  through  military  and  diplomatic  service,  till  Augustus 
had  him  made  consul.  He  had  made  a  i-uccessful  campaign  in  Asia 
Minor,  against  some  tribes  of  savage  mountaineers,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  sulxluing,  by  blockading  the  moimtain  passes,  and  after 
starving  tliem  into  sul)mission,  had  secured  their  future  quiet  by  carry- 
ing off  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms,  banishing  f^onie,  and  drafting 
the  rest  into  his  legions.  For  this  he  had  gained  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.  When  Caius,  the  young  grandson  of  Augustus,  was 
treacherously  wounded  in  Armenia,  he  had  managed  aflairs  for  him 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  got  the  province 
of  Syria  as  a  reward.  Wi^h  all  this,  he  bore  a  bad  ( haracter  with 
those  who  knev/  him,  or  were  any  way  under  him,  as  not  only  ma- ' 
lignant  and  grasping,  but  mean  and  revengeful.  As  a  proof  of  this  it 
was  instanced,  that  he  kept  a  charge  of  attempted  poisoning  over  his 
wife's  head,  for  twenty  years  after  he  had  divorced  her. 

The  procurator,  or  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  over  Judea  by 
Quirinius,  was  Coponius,  a  Roman  knight,  luiknown  except  from  this 
office.  He  and  Quirinius  made  their  appearance  in  Jeiusalem  to- 
gether, as  soon  as  Archelaus  had  been  condemned,  to  take  possession 
of  his  effects  for  Augustus.  They  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Herod, 
which,  henceforth,  was  called  the  Prajtorimu,  and  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  procurators  when  they  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  feasts,  for,  except  then,  they  lived  in  Ca^sarea.  The  Herod 
family  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  old  castle  of  the  Macca- 
hiran  kings,  near  the  Xystus. 

Any  golden  dreams  of  a  restored  theocracy  were  soon  dispelled. 
Hardly  had  the  inventory  of  the  posses.sions  of  the  ( rown  been  tin- 
i.shcd,  than  Quirinius  announced  that  his  next  duty  was  to  take  a 
census  of  the  people,  and  a  return  of  their  property  and  incomes,  as 
the  basis  for  introducing  the  Roman  taxation  common  to  all  subject 
provinces  of  the  empire.  There  could  be  no  clearer  proof  that  the 
nation  had  deceived  itself.  Rich  and  poor  alike  resented  a  measure 
T/hich  announced  slavery  instead  of  freedom,  and  ruinous  extortion 
instead  of  prosperity.  In  every  country  the  introduction  of  a  new 
fiscal  system,  with  its  intrusion  into  private  affairs,  its  vexatious  inter- 
ferences with  life  and  commerce,  its  new  and  untried  burdens,  and 
the  general  disturbance  of  the  order  of  things  which  custom  has  made 
familiar,  is  alwaj's  unpopular.  But  in  this  case  patriotic  and  religious 
feeling  iutensitied  the  dislike.  It  was  at  once  the  direct  and  formal 
fiubjcctioa  of  the  country  to  heathen  government,  the  abrogation  of 
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laws  'vrith  which  roli2:ious  ideas  were  blended,  and  the  fancied  profa- 
nation of  the  word  of  Jehovah  and  of  His  prophets,  tliat  Israel  would 
be  as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  trhidi  cannot  be  numbered  It  vras  re- 
called to  mind,  moreover,  that  when  the  wrath  of  God  turned  a.2;ainst 
Israel,  He  moved  David  to  give  the  command,  "  Go  number  Israel 
and  Judah."  It  ran  also  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  old  prophecies 
foretold  that  the  numbering  of  the  people  would  be  the  sign  of  their 
approaching  fall  as  a  nation.  To  the  fanaticism  of  tlie  Jew  the  census 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death;  to  Quirinius,  wlio  could  not  compre- 
hend such  a  state  of  feeling,  it  was  the  simplest  matter  in  the  world. 
The  very  first  step  in  the  Roman  government  of  Judea  brought  it  into 
conflict  with  the  people. 

The  systematic  and  direct  taxation  of  the  country  by  Rome  was, 
from  tins  time,  an  inextinguishable  subject  of  hatred  and  strife  be- 
tween the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  Romans  smiled  at  the  political 
economy  of  the  Rabbis,  who  gravely  levied  a  tax  of  half  a  shekel  a 
head  to  the  Temj^le,  to  avert  a  national  pestilence,  and  proposed 
that  a  census  of  the  people,  calculated  by  the  num1)er  of  .the  lamb:; 
slaughtered  in  Jerusalem  at  the  last  Passover,  should  be  the  basis  of 
the  imperial  fiscal  registration.  But  if  this  was  ridicidous  to  the  Ro- 
man, it  was  a  matter  so  sacred  to  the  Jew,  that  it  led  to  ever-fresh 
revolts,  after  thousands  of  patriots  had  died  to  maintain  it.  The 
Jewish  law  recognized  taxes  and  free  gifts  only  for  religious  objects, 
and,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  the  very  holiness  of  the  land  rested  on 
ever}-  field  and  tree  contributing  its  tithe,  or  gift  of  wood,  to  the 
Temple.  How.  it  was  asked,  could  this  sacredness  l)e  maintained,  if 
a  heathen  emperor  received  taxes  from  the  sources  consecrated  bj- 
these  tithes  and  gifts  to  Jehovah?  Hence  the  question  rose,  "whether 
it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar  or  not?" — a  question  to  be  solved 
only  by  the  sword,  but  rising  ever  again,  after  each  new  despairing 
attempt  at  resistance.  Every  "receipt  of  custom"  at  the  gate  of  a 
town,  or  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  was  a  rock  against  which  the  Jev/ 
who  honoured  the  Law  felt  his  conscience  wrecked,  or  a  battle-field 
marked  by  a  deadly  strife. 

This  sullen  antipathy  to  imperial  taxation  was,  moreover,  intensified 
by  tlie  evils  of  the  Roman  system.  The  chief  imposts  demanded 
were  two — a  poll  and  a  land  tax,  the  former  an  income  tax  on  all  not 
embraced  by  the  latter.  The  income  tax  was  fi;xed  by  a  special  cen- 
sus, and  was  rated,  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  at  one  per  cent.  All  landed 
property  of  private  individuals  was  subject  to  the  ground  tax,  while 
the  Jewish  ground  possessions  were  confiscated  entirely  to  the  im 
perial  exchequer.  The  tax  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  all  grain,  and  a 
fifth  part  of  wine  and  fruit,  and  was  thus  very  oppressive.  Both  im- 
posts were  in  the  hands  of  "publicans,"  who  bought  the  right  of  col- 
lecting the  taxes  for  five  years,  from  the  censors  at  Rome.  These 
publican!  farmed  the  revemie  from  the  State,  giving  seciu'ity  for  the 
pajTncut  of  a  fixed  sum  for  the  province  whose  taxes  they  bought. 
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There  ■^"ere,  however,  extraordinary  taxes  and  local  imposts,  besides 
the  two  great  ones.  If  corn  ran  short  in  Italy  the  provinces  had  to 
supply  it  at  fixed  prices,  and  the  procurator  at  Cfesarca  had  the  right 
to  demand  for  himself  and  his  attendants  what  supplies  he  required. 

The  customs  and  excise  duties,  moreover,  v.'cre  levied  for  the  im- 
perial government, — and  the  tolls  on  bridges,  and  roads,  the  octroi 
at  the  gates  of  towns,  and  the  custom-houses  at  the  boundaries  of 
districts  or  provinces,  which,  also,  were  farmed  by  the  publicani. 
gave  additional  room  for  arbitrary  oppression.  The  whole  system 
was  radically  bad,  like  its  counterparts  under  the  Ancien  Regime  in 
France,  and"  in  Turkey,  now.  The  Roman  knights  who  took  con- 
tracts for  provinces,  sub-let  them,  by  districts,  to  others,  and  these 
again  had  sub-contractors  to  smaller  and  smaller  amounts.  The  worst 
result  was  inevitable  where  self-interest  was  so  deeply  involved.  Each 
farmer  and  sub-farmer  of  the  revenue  required  a  profit,  which  the 
helpless  provincials  had,  in  the  end,  to  pay.  The  amount  asses.sed  by 
Rome  was  thus  no  measure  of  the  ultimate  extortion.  The  greed  and 
opportumty  of  the  collectors,  in  each  descending  grade,  alone  deter- 
mined the  "demand  from  the  taxpayer. 

Nor  Avas  there  a  remedy.  The  publicani  were  mostly  Roman 
knights,  the  order  from  wliich  the  judges  were  chosen.  They  were 
the  "capitalists  of  the  empire,  and  formed  companies  to  take  up  the 
larger  contracts,  and  these  companies,  like  some  even  in  the  present 
day,  were  more  concerned  about  the  amount  of  their  dividends  than  the 
means  of  obtaining  them.  Complaints  could  only  he  laid  before  an 
official  who  might  himself  intend  to  farm  the  same  taxes  at  a  future 
time,  or  who  was  a  partner  ia  the  company  that  farmed  them  at  the 
moment.  Thus  safe  from  the  law,  the  oppression  and  extortion  prac- 
tised by  the  collectors  were  intolerable.  The  rural  population  were 
especially  ground  down  by  their  exactions.  A  favourite  plan  was  to 
advance  inouey  to  those  unable  to  pay  dem.ands,  and  thus  make  the 
borrowers  private  debtors,  whose  whole  property  was  erelong  confis- 
cated by  the  usurious  interest  required. 

Ctesar  has  left  us  a  vivid  pictin-e  of  the  fate  of  a  Roman  province 
in  matters  of  taxation.  Speaking  of  IMus  Scipio,  the  proconsul  of 
Syria  in  B.C.  48,  he  tells  us  that  he  made  large  requisitions  of  money 
on  the  towns,  and  exacted  from  the  farmers  of  tlie  taxes  the  amount 
of  two  years'  payment,  then  due  to  the  Roman  treasury,  and  also  de- 
manded as  a  loan  the  sum  which  would  ])e  due  for  the  next  year.  All 
this  extortion,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have  to  be  more  than  made  up 
l)y  the  unfortunate  provincials.  Having  brought  his  troops  to  Per- 
gamum,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province  of  Asia,  he  quartered 
them  for  tlie  winter  in  the  richest  cities,  and  quieted  their  discontent 
by  great  bounties,  and  by  giving  up  the  towns  to  them  to  plunder. 

The  money  requisitions  levied  by  him  on  the  province  were  exacted 
with  the  utmost  severity,  and  many  devices  were  invented  to  satisfy 
the  proconsul's  rapacity.     A  head  tax  was  imposed  on  all,  both  slave 
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and  free:  taxes  were  laid  on  columns  and  doors;  corn,  soldiers,  arms, 
rowers,  military  engines  and  conveyances,  were  taken  by  requisition. 
If  anything  coiild  be  thought  of  as  a  pretext  for  a  new  tax,  the  tax 
was  imposed.  Men  with  military  authority  were  set  over  cities,  and 
even  over  small  villages  and  petty  fortified  places;  and  he  who  used 
his  power  most  harshly  and  remorselessly,  was  thought  the  best  man 
and  the  best  citizen.  The  province  was  full  of  lictors  and  l)ailiffs;  it 
swarmed  with  officials  and  extortioners,  who  demanded  more  than 
was  due  for  the  taxes,  as  gain  for  themselves.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
enormous  interest  was  asked,  as  is  usual  in  time  of  war,  from  all  who 
had  to  borrow,  which  many  needed  to  do,  as  the  taxes  were  levied  on 
all.  Nor  did  these  exactions  save  the  Roman  citizens  of  the  province, 
for  additional  fixed  sums  were  levied  on  the  several  communes,  and 
on  the  separate  towns.  Cicero,  on  his  entry  on  the  proconsulate  of 
Cilicia,  found  things  equally  sad  in  that  province.  He  tells  us  that 
he  freed  many  cities  from  the  most  crushing  taxation,  and  from  ruin- 
ous usury,  and  even  from  debts  charged  against  them  falsely.  The 
province  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  oppressions  and  rapacity  of 
his  predecessor,  whose  conduct,  he  says,  had  been  monstrous,  and 
more  like  that  of  a  savage  wild  beast  than  a  man.  Such  pictures,  by 
Romans  themselves,  leave  us  to  imagine  the  misery  of  the  wretched 
provincials  under  proconsuls  and  procurators,  and  account  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  recklessness  of  Judea  under  the  Roman  yoke. 

Jesus  gTew  up  to  manhood  amidst  universal  murmurs  against  such 
a  system,  the  discontent  Jjecoming  more  serious  year  by  year.  At 
last  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
sent  Germanicus,  the  Emperor's  nephew,  to  Syria,  as  a  necessary  step 
towards  calming  the  popular  excitement.  The  Jews  had  already  sent 
a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  represent  the  ruin  brought  on  their  country 
by  the  crushing  weight  of  the  taxes.  The  deepening  exhaustion  of 
Palestine  by  the  fiscal  oppi'ession  of  the  Romans,  and  of  Herod's 
family,  is  incidentally  implied  in  many  passages  of  the  Gospels.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  allusions  in  Christ's  discourses  is  to  the  debtor, 
the  creditor,  and  the  prison.  The  blind  misrule  that  Avas  slowly  de- 
stroying the  empire  fell  with  special  weight  on  an  agricultural  people 
like  the  Jews.  In  one  parable,  Jesus  represents  every  one  but  the 
king  as  bankrupt.  The  stev\ard  owes  the  king,  and  the  servant  owes 
the  steward.  The  question  what  they  should  eat  and  what  they 
should  drink  is  assumed  as  the  most  pressing,  with  tlie  common  man. 
The  creditor  meets  the  debtor  in  the  street,  and  straightway  commits 
him  to  prison,  till  he  paj'  the  uttermost  farthing,  and,  if  that  fails, 
sells  him,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  that  he  has,  to  make  up  his 
debt.  Oil  and  wheat,  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  are  largely  claimed 
by  the  rich  man's  steward.  Buildings  have  to  be  left  unfinished  for 
want  of  means.  The  merchant  invests  his  money,  to  make  it  safe,  in 
a  single  pearl,  which  he  can  easily  hide.  Many  bury  their  money  in 
the  ground,  to  save  it  from  the  oppressor.     Speculators  keep  back 
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their  graia  from  the  market,  and  enlarge  their  barns.  Instead  of  a 
tield  which  needed  the  plough,  the  spade  suffices.  "What  shall  I 
do?"  says  the  ruined  householder,  "I  cannot  dig.  I  am  ashamed  to 
l)eg."  "In  the  tram  of  scarcitj-  of  money  comes  the  u.surer,  "who  alone 
is  prosperous,  speedily  increasing  his  capital  tive  or  even  ten  times. 
This  state  of  things  is  constantly  assumed  in  the  Gospels,  and  it  grew 
worse  and  worse  through  the  whole  life  of  our  Lord,  culminating  in 
a  great  tinaucial  crisis,  throughout  the  empire,  a  few  j'ears  after  the 
Crucifixion. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE    ROMAX   PROCURATORS. 

The  m.aterial  ruin  which  Rome  had  brought  on  the  land,  naturally 
increased  the  prevailing  excitement,  and  the  bands  of  fierce  religion- 
ists which  lurked  in  the  hill-country  constantly  received  additions 
from  those  whom  the  evil  times  had"  beggared.  The  popular  mind 
was  kept  in  permanent  agitation  by  some  tale  of  insult  to  the  Law  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  At  one  time  they  had  "defiled  the  feasts," 
at  another,  a  military  standard  had  been  shown  in  Jerusalem,  or  a 
heathen  emblem  brought  into  the  Temple,  or  a  votive  tablet  set  up  on 
Mount  Zion,  or  a  heathen  sculpture  had  been  discovered  on  some  new 
public  building.  Real  or  imagined  offences  were  never  wanting. 
Xow,  it  was  heard,  with  horror.'that  a  procurator  had  plundered  the 
Temple  treasures;  then,  a  Roman  soldier  had  torn  a  copy  of  the  Law; 
or  a  heathen  had  passed  into  the  forbidden  court  of  the  Temple,  or 
some  Gentile  child,  in  his  boyish  sport,  had  mocked  some  Jew.  The 
most  trifling  rumours  or  incidents  became  grave  from  the  passion  they 
excited,  and  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  lives  lost  in  the  tumults 
they  kindled.  The  heart  of  the  whole  country  glowed  at  white  heat, 
and  ominous  flashes  continually  warned  Caesar  of  the  catastrophe 
approaching. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  inquisitorial  census  of  persons  and 
property  by  Quirinius  was  intense.  Herod  and  Archelaus  had  been 
careful  to  avoid  direct  similarity  to  the  Temple  tenth  in  their  taxa- 
tion, and  possibly  it  was  because'the  revenue  had  to  be  raised  in  any 
circuitous  way,  t"o  prevent  collision  with  the  popular  prejudices,  that 
the  imposts  these  princes  had  levied — tolls,  house  tax,  excise,  market 
tax,  head  tax,  salt  tax,  crown  tax,  and  custom  dues,  —had  pressed  on 
the  nation  so  heavilj-.  Augustus  had  waived  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  modes  of  taxation"^  from  similar  motives  of  prudence,  and 
Herod,  while  he  had  taxed  produce,  took  care  to  avoid  requiring  a 
tenth.  But  Quirinius  had  no  such  scruples,  and  at  once  kindled  the 
fiercest  resistance.  The  whole  nation  saw  in  the  tithe  on  grain,  and 
the  two  tenths  on  wine  and  fruit,  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
Jehovah.     A  leading  Rabbi— Zadok— headed  the  opposition  in  his 
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class,  and  joined  Judas,  the  Galila?an,  vcho  again  appeared  in  the  field, 
calling  on  all  to  take  amis.  The  Rabbis  inveighed  against  the  pro- 
posals of  Quiriniiis,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  their  theology,  and  as 
he  had  broken  the  mountaineers  of  Cilicia  b}^  starvation,  he  felt  no 
doubt  that  he  could  keep  order,  in  spite  of  resistance,  among  the 
Jews.  Aml)ition,  love  of  money,  and  military  rule,  were  the  only 
thought  of  the  rough,  coarse  soldier. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  succeed.  The  high  priest,  Joazer, 
a  Herodian  of  the  house  of  Boethos,  openly  took  his  side,  and  per- 
suaded the  people  in  Jerusalem  to  let  the  census  and  registration  go 
on  quietly.  The  Rabbis  temporized,  and  seemed  inclined  to  take  the 
safer  side.  But  this  did  not  content  the  whole  body.  Tlie  more 
determined  were  weary  of  the  endless  discussions  and  trifling  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  broke  away  from  their  brethren,  to  found  a  new 
school— that  of  the  "  Zealots" — which  henceforth  carried  in  its  hand 
the  fate  of  the  nation.  The  fanatics  of  Judaism — their  one  sleepless 
thought  was  war  with  Rome.  They  were  the  counterparts  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  stern  puritans  of  the  Maccabnean  times,  and  took 
tlieir  name,  as  well  as  their  inspiration,  from  the  words  of  the  dying 
Mattathias — "  Be  Zealots,  my  sons,  for  the  Law,  and  give  your  lives 
for  the  covenant  of  your  fathers."  The  exhortations  of  their  brethren, 
to  submit  quietly  to  the  government,  were  answered  in  the  words  of 
the  early  patriots — "  Whoever  takes  on  him  the  j'oke  of  the  Law  is 
no  longer  imder  that  of  man,  but  he  who  casts  off  the  Law,  has  man's 
yoke  laid  on  him."  Thus,  tlie  foreboding  that  this  numbering  of  the 
people,  like  that  of  David,  would  bring  death  in  its  train,  was  not  un- 
accomplished. The  tierce  ruin  brolvc  forth  from  Gamala,  on  the  Sea 
of  Gennesareth,  a  district  in  which  the  census  was  not  to  be  taken; 
and  the  destroying  angel  who  passed  through  the  land  was  Judas  the 
Galiliean. 

Judas  is  one  of  those  ideal  forms  which  have  an  abiding  influence 
on  the  imagination:  an  enthusiast,  raii^ed  above  all  calculations  of 
prudence  or  possibility,  but  so  grand  in  his  enthusiasm,  that,  while 
he  failed  utterly  in  his  immediate  aim,  he  more  than  triumphed  in  the 
imperishable  influence  of  his  example.  He  was  the  first  of  the  stern 
Irrcconcilubles  of  his  nation,  and  from  his  initiative  sprang  the  fierce 
and  pitiless  fanatics  whose  violence  led,  two  generations  later,  to  the 
frightful  excesses  of  the  great  revolt,  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 
Tlie  cry  which  drew  round  him  the  _youth  of  the  country,  had  been, 
in  part,  the  inarticulate  longing  of  coimtless  noble  souls,  though 
mingled  with  a  spirit  of  proscription  they  would  have  repudiated. 
"  jSTo  Lord  but  Jehovah:  no  tax  but  to  the  Temple:  no  friend  but  a 
Zealot."  It  was  idolatry  to  pay  homage  to  Caesar;  idolatry  to  pay 
dues  to  a  heathen  government ;  it  was  defilement  of  what  was  pure, 
to  give  tithes  or  custom  from  it  to  the  Unclean,  and  he  who  demanded 
them  was  the  enerny'  of  God,  and  of  Lsrael,  worthj'  of  double  punish- 
ment if  a  Jew.     War  with  Rome,  and  with  their  brethren  willing  to 
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live  at  peace  with  it,  were  alike  proclaimed.  Fire  and  sword  wasted 
the  land.  The  conntrj'  hou.«e  of  the  rich  Saddncce,  and  the  ricks  and 
barns  of  the  well-to-do  friend  of  Rome,  everywhere  went  up  in 
flames,  at  the  first  conflict  of  the  rude  but  fiercely  brave  patriots  with 
the  ^Roman  soldiery.  Like  our  own  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  kimrdora  of  God  could  be  set  up  only  by  the  svvord. 
In  the  stern  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  thought  only  of  hewing 
Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  believing  themselves  God's  instru- 
ments to  rid  the  land  of  His  enemies,  wlio  were,  in  effect,  in  their 
view,  all  Init  thejn.selvcs  and  their  supporters.  He  was  a  jealous  God, 
who  would  suffer  no  other  lords  in  His  inheritance,  and  His  will  was 
a  war  of  extermination  on  the  heathen  invaders,  like  that  of  Joshua 
against  the  Canaanites. 

From  the  Nazareth  hills,  Jesus,  as  a  growing  boy,  saw,  daily,  the 
smoke  of  burning  villages,  and  in  Joseph's  cottage,  as  in  all  others  in 
the  land,  ever}'  heart  beat  thick,  for  long  weeks,  at  the  hoinly  news 
of  some  fresh  story  of  blood.  But  the  insurrection  was.  erelong, 
suppressed:  Judas  dying  in  the  struggle.  The  terrible  story,  how- 
ever, was  never  forgotten.  ]Many  years  after,  Gamaliel  could  remind 
the  authorities  how  "the  Galils&an  drew  away  much  people  after 
him,  but  perished,  and  as  manj'  as  obeyed  him  Avere  dispersed."  Even 
tlie  Romans  learned  a  lesson,  and  never  attempted  another  census; 
the  proconsul,  Cestius  Gallus,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero, 
being  content  to  reckon  in  the  Jewish  manner,  by  the  number  of 
Passover  lambs.  To  the  people  at  large,  Judas  and  his  sons  were  a 
new  race  of  Maccaba?an  heroes,  for  the  sons — Jacobus,  Simon,  jVIena- 
hem,  and  Eleazar,  in  after  years,  carried  out  the  work  of  their  father 
with  a  splendid  devotion.  None  of  the  four  died  in  bed.  They 
either  fell  in  battle  against  Rome,  or  b,y  their  own  hand,  to  prevent 
their  being  taken  alive.  When  all  Judea  had  been  lost  but  the 
rock  of  ]\Iasada,  it  was  a  grandson  of  Judas  who  was  in  comm.and  of 
that  last  citidel  of  his  race,  and  boasted  to  his  comrades  that  as  his 
famil}'  were  the  first  who  rose  against  the  heathen,  so  they^vere  the 
last  who  continued  to  fight  against  them,  and  it  was  he,  who,  when 
nil  hope  had  perished,  sIcav,  by  their  own  consent,  the  900  men  who 
were  shut  up  with  him,  and  set  the  fortress  in  flames,  that  Rome 
might  find  nothing  over  which  to  triumph  but  ashes  and  corpses. 
The  grand  self-immolation  of  Judas  became  a  deathless  example,  and 
kept  Rome  uneasy  for  seventy  years,  nor  is  Josephus  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  though  the  insurrection  lasted  hardly  two  months,  it  kindled 
ft  spirit  which  reduced  Palestine  to  a  desert,  destroyed  the  Temple, 
and  scattered  Israel  over  the  earth.  Galilee  and  Judea  never  showed 
their  lofty  idealism  more  strikinglj'  than  in  producing  such  leaders, 
or  in  continuing  to  believe  in  them  after  their  disastrous  end. 

Meanwhile  Quirinius  had  gained  his  point  in  a  measure,  and  the 
poll  and  ground  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  Roman  plan,  by  the  close 
of  the  year.     But  nothing  was  done  to  lighten  the  previous  burdens. 
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of  which  the  house  and  market  taxes,  especially,  were  hateful  to  the 
people.  The  fiscal  result,  however,  was  far  below  Roman  expecta- 
tions. Although  Herod  had  been  regarded  as  the  richest  king  of  the 
East,  the  estiniate  forwarded  liy  Quirinius  to  the  Emperor,  of  the 
value  of  all  the  taxes,  amounted  to  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  sum 
derived  from  Egypt.  The  computation  was  sent  for  each  tax,  that  Au- 
gustus might  sanction  it,  and  let  it  be  put  up  for  sale  to  the  publicani. 

The  opposition  to  tliis  heathen  taxation,  though  thus  outwardly 
sujipressed,  was  only  nursed  the  more  clo.sely  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
The  Rabbis  still  taught  that  the  land  was  defiled  by  dues  paid  to  a 
heathen  emperor,  and  attributed  every  real  or  fancied  natural  calamity 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  for  their  being  so.  "Since  the 
piu-ity  of  the  land  was  destroyed,"  said  thej^,  "  even  the  flavour  and 
smell  of  the  fruit  are  gone."  The  Roman  tithe  soon  told  fatally  on 
that  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  Temple,  and  this  the  Rabbis 
especially  resented.  "  Since  the  tithes  are  no  longer  regularly  paid," 
said  they,  "  the  yield  of  the  fields  has  grown  less."  Hence  the  ques- 
tion constantly  passed  from  moutli  to  mouth,  not  whether  the  Roman 
tax  should  be  paid,  but  whether  it  was  lawful  at  all  to  pay  it. 

The  hatred  and  contempt  for  those  of  their  countrj^men  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  took  service  under  the  associations  of 
publicani  farming  the  odious  taxes,  as  collectors,  may  be  imagined. 
The  bitter  relentless  contempt  and  loathing  towards  them  knew  no 
bounds.  As  the  Greeks  spoke  of  "tax-gatherers  and  sj'cophauts," 
the  Jews  had  always  ready  a  similarly  odious  association  of  terms, 
such  as  "tax-gatherers  and  sinners,"  " tax-gatherers  and  heathen," 
' '  tax-gatherers  and  prostitutes, "  ' '  tax-gatherers,  murderers,  and  high 
wa J' robbers, "  in  speaking  of  them.  Driven  from  society,  the  local 
publicans  became  more  and  more  the  Pariahs  of  the  Jewish  world. 
The  Pharisee  stepped  aside  with  pious  horror,  to  avoid  breathing  the 
air  poisoned  with  the  breath  of  the  lost  son  of  the  Hovise  of  Israel, 
who  had  sold  himself  to  a  calling  so  infamous.  The  testimony  of  a 
publican  was  not  taken  in  a  Jewish  court.  It  was  forbidden  to 
sit  at  table  with  him,  or  to  eat  his  bread.  The  gains  of  the  class  were 
the  ideal  of  imcleanncss,  and  were  especially  shunned,  every  piece  of 
their  money  serving  to  mark  a  religious  offence.  To  change  coin  for 
them,  or  to  accept  alms  from  them,  defiled  a  whole  household,  and 
demanded  special  purifications.  Only  the  dregs  of  the  people  would 
connect  themselves  with  a  calling  so  hated.  Cast  out  by  the  com- 
munity, they  too  often  justified  the  bad  repute  of  their  order,  and 
lived  in  reckless  dissipation  and  profligacy.  To  revenge  themselves 
for  the  hatred  shown  them,  their  only  thought,  not  seldom,  was  to 
make  as  much  as  they  could  from  their  office.  The  most  shameless 
imposition  at  the  "  receipts  of  custom,"  and  the  most  hardened  reck- 
lessness in  the  collection  of  excessive  or  fraudulent  charges,  became 
a  daily  occurrence.  They  repaid  the  war  against  themselves  by  a 
war  against  the  community. 
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Amidst  such  a  state  of  feeling  between  rulers  and  ruled,  JesUvS 
grew  up  to  manhood  and  spent  His  life.  The  sleepy  East  could  not 
endure  the  S3'stematic  and  restless  ways  of  the  West,  now  forced 
upon  it,  and,  .still  less,  the  regular  visit  of  the  t^ix-gatherer,  especially 
under  such  a  vicious  sj'stcm  as  that  of  Rome.  War,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, became  the  chronic  state  of  things,  if  not  m  the  open  field,  yet 
in  never-ending,  ever-beginning  resistance,  all  over  the  laud.  Even 
the  mild  school  of  Hillei  justified  the  use  of  any  means  of  escape 
from  the  robbery  of  the  "  publicans,"  and  the  Rabbis  at  large  made 
the  subject  a  standing  topic  in  their  schools.  Controversies  sprang 
up  in  connection  with  it.  The  Irreconcilables,  as  I  may  call  the 
Zealots,  could  not  brook  even  the  slightconccssions  to  Rome  of  the 
hitherto  popular  Pharisees.  It  was  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
them  that  thej'  put  the  name  of  the  Emperor  along  with  that  of 
Moses  in  letters  of  divorce,  and  the  dispute  was  ended  only  by  Hil- 
lel's  party  reminding  its  opponents  that  this  Avas  already  sanctioned 
by  Scripture  itself,  which  allowed  the  name  of  Pharotili  to  stand  be- 
side that  of  Jehovah. 

Before  Quiriuius  left  Jerusalem,  he  made  one  concession  to  the 
people,  by  sacrificing  to  their  hatred  the  instrument  of  his  tyranny — 
the  High  Priest,  Joazar.  After  helping  to  get  the  census  carried  out, 
and  thus  losing  all  popular  respect,  the  time-serving  priest  was  strip- 
ped of  his  dignity  by  the  master  who  had  despised  even  while  he 
made  use  of  "him,  and  it  was  given  to  Annas,  the  son  of  Seth,  in 
whose  family  it  was  held,  at  intervals,  for  over  fifty  years.  But 
though  his  house  was  thus  permanently  ennobled,  its^taking  otfice 
under  the  Romans,  no  less  than  its  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  made  it,  henceforth,  of  no  weight  in  the  destiny  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Zealots  were  steadily  rising  to  be  a  great  party  in  the 
land.  The  noblest  .spirits  flocked  to  their  banner  most  readily,  as  we 
may  judge  when  we  remember  that  one  of  the  Apostles  had  been  a 
Zealot,  and  that  the  young  Saul  also  joined  them.  The  young  men, 
especially,  swelled  their  numbers.  "  Our  youth,"  laments  Josephus, 
"brought  the  State  to  ruin,  l)y  their  fanatical  devotion  to  the  fero- 
cious creed  this  party  adopted."  Its  principles  were,  indeed,  destruc- 
tive of  all  government,  as  things  were.  "  He  who  was  under  the 
Law,"  it  was  held,  "was  free  from  all  other  authority."  Its  mem- 
bers were  pledged  to  honour  Jehovah  alone  as  King  of  Israel,  and 
neither  to  shrink  from  death  for  themselves  nor  from  the  murder  of 
their  nearest  kin,  if  it  promised  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  they 
understood  it.  The  family  of  the  fallen  Judas  remained  at  the  head 
of  these  fierce  patriots.  Two  of  his  sons  were  afterwards  crucified 
for  raising  an  insurrection,  and  while  his  third  son,  Menahem,  by  the 
taking  of^Masada,  was  the  first  to  begin  the  final  war  against  Florus, 
his  grandson,  Eleazar,  was  the  last  who  fought  against  the  Romans, 
burying  him.self,  as  has  been  told,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Zealots, 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  iortress,  rather  than  surrender.     It  is  note- 
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"worthy,  moreover,  tliat  from  the  date  of  the  censu<5,  no  part  of  Pal- 
estine was  less  safe  than  that  which  was  directly  under  Eoman 
authority.  If  the  traveller  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  foil 
among  robbers,  what  must  have  been  the  danger  in  the  lonely  and 
desolate  valle3's  beyond  Hebron  ? 

The  first  seven  years  after  the  annexation  were,  notwithstanding, 
comparatively  happy  times  for  the  Jews.  Augustus  made  it  his 
maxim  to  spare  rather  than  destroy  the  provinces,  so  far  as  he  could 
safely  do  so;  and  he  furthered  this  policy  by  frequent  change  of  the 
procurators.  As  to  the  biu'ning  religious  questions  raised  by  the  de- 
cay of  heathenism,  and  the  spread  of  Eastern  religions  in  the  empire, 
he  took,  by  advice  of  jNItecenas,  a  middle  course.  He  supported  the 
Roman  religion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  protected  the  special  faith  of 
each  country.  Hence,  although  he  personallj'  despised  foreign  relig- 
ions, and  offered  no  sacrifices  when  in  Jerusalem,  even  while  asking 
with  interest  about  the  Jewish  God,  and  though  he  praised  his  grand- 
son, the  young  Caius  Caesar,  for  passing  through  Jerusalem  like  a 
Roman,  without  making  an  offering,  yet,  like  Caesar  and  Cicero,  else- 
where, he  Avould  by  no  means  do  any  violence  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  yielded  to  the  wish  of  Herod  by  taking  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  under  his  protection,  as  Ca?sar  had  done,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  remittance  of  the  Temple  money  from  all  parts.  Besides 
this,  he  acted  Avith  the  greatest  consideration  towards  the  Jews  in 
Rome ;  for  since  the  campaigns  of  Pompey  and  Gabinius,  they  had 
been  so  numerous  in  the  capital  that  they  formed  a  great  "  quarter" 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  river.  Treating  them  as  clients  of  Cajsar, 
he  acted  with  marked  thoughtfulness  in  all  connected  with  their  re- 
ligion, their  morals,  or  their  prosperity.  He  formally  sanctioned  the 
Jewish  Council  in  Alexandria,  and,  after  the  annexation  4>f  Judea, 
he  ordered  a  permanent  daily  sacrifice  of  an  ox  and  two  lambs  to  bo 
offered  at  his  expense,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Empress  Livia, 
and  other  members  of  his  house,  sent  gifts  of  precious  jars  and  ves- 
sels for  the  use  of  the  drink-offering. 

This  policy  was  not  without  its  effect.  Augustus  got  the  fame  in 
Rome  of  being  the  patron  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  "provinces,  even 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  of  being  the  magnanimous  protector  of 
their  religion.  His  tolerance,  moreover,  served  an  end  which  he  did 
not  contemplate.  It  secured  the  slow  but  certain  conquest  of  the 
"West,  first  by  Judaism,  the  pioneer  of  a  new  and  higher  faith,  and 
then  by  Christianity — the  faith  for  which  it  had  prepared  the  way. 

But,  in  spite  of  every  desire  on  the  part  of  Augustus  to  humour 
their  peculiarities,  the  Jews  were  still  in  a  state  of  chronic  excite- 
ment. The  Samaritans  seeing  their  opportunity,  raised  their  heads 
more  boldly.  They  were  no  longer  dependent  on  Jerusalem,  since 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus.  Their  elders  rejoiced  in  political 
consequence  long  denied  them.  But  the  light  and  giddy  people 
under  them  could  not  make  a  right  use  of  liberty.     Under  Coponius, 
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the  first  procurator  after  Arclielaus  "was  deposed,  it  vras  discovered 
that  they  had  defiled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  on  the  night  before  the 
Passover.  The  Temple  doors,  as  was  the  custom,  had  been  opened 
at  midnight,  before  th.e  feast,  and  some  Samaritans,  knowing  this, 
and  having  previously  smuggled  themselves  into  Jerusalem,  had 
crept  up  to  the  Temjile  in  the  darkness,  and  strewed  hiuiian  bones  in 
the  courts,  so  that  the  high  priest  Hannas  had  to  turn  away  from  the 
polluted  sanctuary  the  worshippers  who  in  the  morning  thronged  the 
gates.  Kothing  remained  for  the  vast  multitudes  but  to  go  back  em- 
bittered to  their  homes,  leaving  the  Temple  to  be  purified,  but  noth- 
ing is  said  of  any  punishment  of  the  Samaritans.  The  procurator 
seems  onlj^  to  have  told  the  Jews  that  they  should  have  kept  a  better 
watch. 

Little  is  known  of  the  two  procurators — Marcus  Ambivius  and 
AnniusRufus,  v.iio  followed  Coponius — except  that  Judea,  exhausted 
by  its  burdens,  implored  their  diminution,  and  that,  imder  the  first, 
Salome,  Herod's  sister,  died,  while  Augustus,  himself,  died  under  the 
second. 

The  new  emperor,  Tiberius,  on  his  accession,  sent  a  fresh  procu- 
rator, Valerius  Gratus,  whom,  with  his  dislike  of  cliange,  he  retained 
in  otlice  for  eleven  years.  L'nder  him  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
During  his  period  of  office  he  changed  the  high  priests  five  times, 
deposing  Hannas,  and  giving  the  oflice  alternately  to  one  of  his 
family,  and  to  a  rival  house  of  the  small  band  c  f  Sadducean  Temple 
nobility.  Large  sums  no  doubt  filled  his  coffers  at  each  transaction, 
but  such  a  degradation  of  their  highest  dignitaries  juust  have  exas- 
perated the  Jews  to  the  quick.  After  the  crafty  Hannas  came,  as  his 
successor,  one  Ismael,  but  his  reign  was  only  one  year  long.  Hannas' 
son,  Eleazer,  next  won  the  pontifical  mitre  for  a  year,  then  came 
Simon,  but  he,  too,  had  to  make  way  for  a  successor,  Caiaphas,  son- 
in-law  of  Hannas,  afterwards  the  judge  of  Jesus.  Simon  is  famous 
in  Rabbinical  annals  for  a  misfortune  that  befell  him  in  the  night, 
before  the  Day  of  Atonement.  To  while  away  the  long  hours,  dur- 
ing which  he  Vas  not  permitted  to  sleep,  he  amused  himself  by  con- 
versation with  an  Arab  sheikh,  but,  to  his  dismay,  the  heathen,  in  his 
hastj'  utterance,  let  a  speck  of  spittle  fall  on  the  priestly  robe,  and 
thus  made  its  wearer  unclean,  so  that  his  brother  had  to  take  his 
place  in  the  rites  of  the  approaching  day.  Changes  so  violent  and 
corrupt  had  at  last  degraded  the  high  priesthood  so  much,  in  the  eyes 
of  all.  that  the  deposed  Hannas,  rather  than  his  successors,  was  still 
regarded  as  the  true  high  priest. 

Meanwhile,  the  load  of  the  public  taxes  became  so  unendurable  that 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  year  17,  to  entreat  some  allevia- 
tion of  the  misery.  Syria  as  a  whole,  indeed,  .seemed  on  the  brink  of 
an  insurrection,  from  the  oppression  of  the  publicans.  Germanicus, 
the  Emperor's  nephew,  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  bis  day,  was  sent  to 
the  East  to  quiet  the  troubles;  but,  \mfortunately,  with  him  was  sent, 
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as  Governor-General  of  Syria,  Cneius  Piso,  his  deadly  enemy,  who 
soon  involved  him  in  personal  disputes  that  well-nigh  excited  a  war 
between  them.  Tiberius,  able  and  cautious,  and  not  yet  fallen  to  the 
hatefulness  of  his  later  years,  saw  no  remedy  for  the  state  of  thingd 
but  ia  prolonging  the  reigu  of  the  procurators.  "Every  oHice,"  ho 
was  wont  to  say,  "  induces  greed,  and  if  the  holder  enjoy  it  only  for 
a  short  time,  without  knowing  at  what  moment  he  maj'  have  to  sur- 
render it,  he  will  naturally  plunder  his  subjects  to  the  utmost,  while 
he  can.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  hold  it  for  a  lengthened  term,  he 
will  grow  weary  of  oppression,  and  become  moderate  as  soon  as  he 
has  extorted  for  himself  what  he  thinks  enough."  "On  one  of  my 
campaigns,"  he  would  add,  by  way  of  illustration,  "I  came  upon  a 
wounded  soldier,  lying  on  the  road,  with  swarms  of  flies  in  his  bleed- 
ing flesh.  A  comrade,  pitying  him,  was  about  to  drive  them  off, 
thinking  him  too  weak  to  do  it  himself.  But  the  wounded  man 
begged  him  rather  to  let  them  alone,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  if  you  drive  these 
flies^away  you  will  do  me  harm  instead  of  good.  They  are  already 
full,  and  do  not  bite  me  as  they  did,  but  if  you  fi'ighten  them  off, 
hungry  ones  v,dll  come  in  their  stead,  and  suck  the  last  drop  of  blood 
from  me.'"  The  heartless  cynic  in  the  purple  had  no  pity,  and  was 
far  enough  from  a  thought  of  Dlaying  the  Good  Samaritan,  b}'  binding 
up  the  wounds  of  any  of  the  races  under  him,  far  less  those  of  the 
hated  Jews.  In  Rome  itself  he  treated  them  with  the  bitterest  harsh- 
ness, and  his  example  reacted  on  tho.se  in  Palestine.  In  the  year  19 
he  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Rome.  "Four  thousand  freedmen  infected 
with  this  superstition"  (Judaism),  says  Tacitus,  "being  able  to  carry 
arms,  were  shipped  off  to  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  put  down  the  rob- 
ber hordes.  If  thej^  perished  from  the  climate  it  was  little  loss.  The 
rest  were  required  to  leave  Italy,  if  they  did  not  forswear  their  unholy 
customs  by  a  certain  day."  Suetonius  says  that  Tiberius  even  com- 
pelled them  to  burn  their  sacred  robes  and  utensils,  but  Josephus 
boasts  tliat  those  drafted  into  the  legions  preferred  dying  as  martp's, 
to  ])reaking  the  Law. 

In  Judea,  these  measures  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
hated  favourite  of  Tiberius,  Sejauus.  It  was,  doubtless,  with  no  little 
alarm  that  the  news  came  in  the  year  20,  when  the  influence  of  Se- 
janus  was  at  its  height,  that  Valerius  Gratus  had  at  length  been 
recalled,  and  Pontius  Pilate  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  cliert 
was  worthy  of  the  patron.  Venal,  covetous,  cruel,  even  to  delight- 
ing  in  blood,  without  principle  or  remorse,  and  yet  wanting  de- 
cision at  critical  moments,  his  name  soon  became  specially  infamous 
in  Judea.  He  bore  himself  in  the  most  offensive  way  towards  the 
people  of  Jerusalem.  The  garrison  of  Antonia  had  hitherto  always 
left  the  ornaments  of  their  military  standards  at  the  headquarters  in 
Ciesarea,  since  the  Jews  would  not  suffer  the  Holy  City  to  be  profaned 
by  the  presence  of  the  eagles  and  the  busts  of  the  emperors,  of 
which  they  mainly  consisted.      But  Pilate,  apparently  on  the  first 
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change  of  the  garrison,  ordered  the  new  regiments  to  enter  the  city 
by  night  with  the  oljfensive  emljlems  on  their  standards,  and  Jerusa- 
lem awoke  to  see  idolatrous  symbols  planted  within  sight  of  the  Tem- 
I)Ie.  Universal  excitement  spread  through  the  city,  and  the  Rabbis 
and  people  took  mutual  counsel  how^  the  outrage  could  be  removed. 
The  country  soon  began  to  pour  in  its  muUitudes.  The  violent  party 
counselled  i'orce,  but  the  more  sensible  prevailed  as  yet,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  the  citizens  hurried  olf  to  Pilate  at  Cicsarea,  to  entreat  him  to 
take  away  the  cause  of  such  bitter  offence.  But  Pilate  would  not  lis- 
ten, and  treated  the  request  as  an  affront  to  the  Emperor.  Still  the 
crowds  continued  their  appeal.  For  five  days  and  five  nights  they 
beset  the  palace  of  Herod  in  which  Pilate  resided,  raising  coiitinually 
the  same  cry,  that  the  standards  might  be  removed.  Determined  to 
end  the  matter,  he  at  last  summoned  them  to  meet  him  on  the  seventh 
day  in  the  circus.  Meanwhile,  he  had  filled  the  spaces  round  the 
arena  with  soldiers,  and  when  the  Jews  began  to  raise  their  mutinous 
cries  again,  on  his  refusing  to  yield,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  enter 
"with  drawn  swords.  But  he  had  miscounted  their  fanatical  earnestness. 
Baring  their  throats,  and  kneeling  as  if  to  meet  the  sword,  the  multi- 
tude cried  out  that  they  would  rather  part  with  their  life  than  their  law. 
Pilate,  dreading  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  if  he  commanded  a  whole- 
sale massacre,  had  to  yield,  and  the  standards  were  withdrawn  from 
Jerusalem. 

The  power  of  Pilate  over  the  people  was  henceforth  broken.  They 
had  conquered  his  will  by  stronger  wills  of  their  own.  From  this 
time  they  knew  how  to  extort  concessions  from  him.  Persistent 
clamour,  that  would  take  no  refusal,  was,  henceforward,  their  most 
trusted  reliance,  as  we  see  only  too  strikingly  in  the  last  hours  of 
Jesus.  But  Pilate  could  not  learn  by  any  lesson,  however  severe. 
Furious  at  his  defeat,  he  resolved  to  hide  it  by  a  fresh  innovation, 
which  he  fancied  he  could  carry  out.  The  Rabbis  had  contended 
that  their  lav.^  did  not  allow  the  setting  up  of  images,  but  there  seemed 
nothing  to  prevent  votive  tablets  being  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  like  those 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  by  other  ollicials.  He,  therefore,  hung  up 
golden  shields  of  this  kind  on  the  palace  on  Mount  Zion,  where 
he  lived,  inscribed  simply  with  his  own  name  and  that  of  Tiberius. 
A  terrible  commotion  was  the  result.  At  the  next  feast,  the  Jews, 
Avitli  the  four  sons  of  Herod,  Philip,  Antipas,  Herod  BoPthos,  and 
Phasael,  at  their  head,  declared  that  such  symbols,  which  were  equiv- 
alent to  altars,  were  less  endurable  than  the  emblems  on  the  standards. 
"  Cease,"  cried  they,  as  he  fiercely  dismissed  them,  "to  stir  up  war 
and  commotion.  The  Emperor  is  not  honoured  by  insults  offered  to 
the  Law.  It  is  the  Avill  of  1  iberius  that  our  laws  shall  be  respected,  but 
If  not,  show  us  the  edict,  or  new  rescript,  which  saj's  otherwise,  that  we 
may  .send  an  embassy  respecting  it  to  him."  Pilate  trembled  when  he 
heard  of  a  complaint  to  Tiberius,  for  he  was  afraid,  as  Philo  tells  us, 
that  a  deputation  to  Rome  would  reveal  all  his  crimes,  "the  venality 
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of  his  sentences,  his  rapacity,  his  having  ruined  whole  families,  and 
all  the  shameless  deeds  he  had  done,  the  numerous  executions  he  had 
ordered,  of  persons  who  had  not  been  condemned  bj'  any  tribunal, 
and  the  excess  of  cruelties  of  every  kind  committed  by  him."  He 
had  gone  too  far,  however,  to  retreat,  and  had  to  leave  matters  to  the 
decision  of  the  Emperor,  but  as  Herod  Antipas  had  the  ear  of  Tiberius, 
and  willingly  sided  with  the  people,  the  procurator  was  defeated  once 
more.  The  command  of  Tiberius  was  directly  against  him,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  take  away  the  shields,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  temple 
of  Augustus,  at  Caesarea.  The  Jews  consoled  themselves  that  the 
Emperor  was  gravely  offended  at  Pilate's  folly.  Henceforth,  the 
clamour  of  the  multitude  nearly  always  succeeded. 

Before  long  he  found  himself  involved  in  another  conflict  with  the 
people,  in  carrying  out  a  work  which  was  unquestionably  of  the 
highest  value  to  Jerusalem,  and  for  which  he  had  already  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Jewish  authorities.  The  conduit  which  supplied  the 
city  and  the  Temple  with  water,  had  grown  ruinous  from  age,  and 
Pilate  imdertook  to  build  a  grand  new  aqueduct,  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  which  should  bring  a  full  and  pure  supply  for  the  Temple  and 
tlie  citizens.  As  the  Temple  was  to  be  jjenefitcd,  he  naturally  thought 
that  he  might  defray  the  expense  from  its  treasury,  forgetting  that 
the  money  was  Corban,  or  consecrated  to  God.  Hardly  had  the  new.s 
of  his  intention  spread,  than,  at  the  next  feast,  a  frantic  cry  rose  that 
the  Temple  was  to  be  plundered,  and  thousands  streamed  to  the 
palace,  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  Csesarea.  But  the  procurator  had  this 
time  prepared  himself  beforehand.  He  had  scattered  numbers  of  his 
soldiers,  dressed  as  Jews,  among  the  crowds,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
tumultuous  cries  begun,  than  these  assailed  those  round  them  with 
clubs,  and  speedily  drove  them  off  in  wild  terror,  leaving  many  of 
their  number,  severely  wounded,  behind.  Perhaps  it  was  about' this 
time,  when  the  works  had  been  puslied  almost  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
that  the  tower,  there,  fell  and  killed  eighteen  men ;  a  calamity  attrib- 
uted by  the  Rabbis  to  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  secularization  of  the 
Temple  treasures.  Pilate's  aqueduct  suffered  no  more  hindrance  m 
its  completion. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HEROD  ANTTPAS  XSJ)  CHKIST's  OTVN  COrXTRT. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  ITerod,  Galilee  fell  to  the  lot  of  Herod 
Antipas,  who  ruled  over  it  during  nearly  all  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord, 
and  for  six  years  after  His  death.  Ilis  mother  was  the  Samaritan, 
]\Ialthace,  so  that  he  was  a  full  brother  of  Archelaus,  who  was  about 
a  year  older.  He  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  for  his  education,  with 
Archelaus  and  his  half-brother  Philip,  when  a  boy  of  about  thirteen, 
and  the  three  had  been  entrusted  there  to  the  care  of  a  private  guar- 
dian. The  evil  genius  of  their  house,  their  half-brother  Antipater, 
who  was  much  {heir  senior,  was  already  living  in  the  imperial  city. 
He  had  ahvaj's  hated  Archelaus  and  Philip,  as  rivals  in  his  hopes  of 
the  throne,  and  now  took  every  opportunity  to  slander  them  to  their 
father,  so  that,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  they  were  recalled  to 
Judea  in  the  year  b.c.  5.  But  this  only  made  Antipater  the  more 
deadly  in  his  hatred,  and  he  succeeded  in  so  poisoning  their  father's 
mind  against  them,  that  they  almost  dreaded  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
two  sous  of  Mariamne,  who  had  fallen  through  the  same  fatal  influ- 
ence. Antipas,  who  had  escaped  Antipater's  wiles,  seemed  likely  to 
protit  most  by  the  misfortune,  for,  in  his  second  will,  made  after  the 
execution  of  Antipater,  Herod,  unable  to  clear  his  mind  of  the  preju- 
dice against  them,  had  passed  over  both  Archelaus  and  Philip,  and 
named  Antipas,  the  youngest,  as  his  successor.  Kindlier  thoughts, 
however,  returned  before  he  actually  died,  and  a  third  will  was  made, 
in  which  Archelaus  Avas  named  king,  and  Anlipas  and  Philip  te- 
trarchs,  their  father's  dominions  l)cing  divided  between  them. 

Antipas  had  received  his  name  in  honour  of  his  paternal  great- 
grandfather, as  Antipater,  his  half-brother,  had  received  that  of  his 
grandfather.  In  Rome,  by  a  strange  fortune,  he  had  for  a  compan- 
ion and  fellow-scholar,  one  wiiose  after-life  was  very  different  from 
his  own — a  lad  named  JMenahem,  who  afterwards  became  a  Christian 
.  teacher  in  Antioch.  Antipas  staid  at  school,  in  Rome,  after  Arche- 
laus and  Philip  had  been  recalled  to  Judea,  his  quiet,  peace-loving 
disposition  having  protected  him,  in  some  measiu'e,  from  the  slanders 
of  Antipater,  and  from  the  distrust  of  his  father.  He  was,  however, 
by  no  means  v.antiug  in  ability,  else  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Herod  would 
never  have  thought  of  making  him  his  sole  successor;  nor  could  he, 
otherwise,  have  been  supported,  as  he  was,  before  Augustus,  by 
Salome  and  the  family,  and  by  the  leading  men  of  Herod's  govern- 
ment, in  his  suit  for  the  crown,  in  preference  to  Archelaus.  That 
prince,  liated  by  nearly  every  one,  found  himself  vigorously  opposed 
by  Antipas,  and  gained  his  cause  only  with  mortifying  abasements. 
Salome  and  Herod's  counsellors  may  have  put  Antipas  forward  to 
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serve  their  own  ends,  but  he  had,  himself,  shown  in  the  management 
of  his  claim,  that,  if  quiet,  he  waa  none  the  less  ambitious  in  a  peace- 
ful way. 

When  he  entered  on  his  government,  in  the  year  b.c.  4,  he  was 
about  seventeen  years  old.  His  provinces  were  wide  apart,  for  Gali- 
lee was  in  the  north-west,  and  Perea  in  the  south-east  of  the  country, 
the  territory  of  the  free  towns,  known  as  Decapolis,  separating  them 
completely.  They  were  both,  however,  so  rich,  especially  Galilee, 
that  they  ranked  as  second  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 

Under  the  wise  guidance  of  his  father's  counsellors,  Irenseus  and 
Ptolemy,  the  care  of  Autipas  was  first  turned  to  the  repair  of  his 
kingdom,  which  had  been  sadly  injured  by  the  Romans  and  Arabs  in 
the  wars,  and  to  the  necessary  security  of  his  throne.  In  the  south 
of  Galilee  he  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  the  town  of  Sepphoris,— 
which  lay  on  an  isolated  hill,  only  two  hours  north  of  Xazareth, — and 
made  it  his  capital,  and  at  once  the  ornament  of  his  kingdom,  and  its 
protection  against  Syro-Pheuiciau,  or  even  Roman  attack.  It  had 
been  taken  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  son  of  the  proconsul 
Varus,  who  had  marched  against  it  from  the  neighbouring  garrison 
town,  Ptolemais,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  B.C.  4,  on  occasion  of  the 
insurrection  of  Judas,  the  sou  of  that  Hezekiah  whom  Herod  had  put 
to  death  when  he  routed  his  baud  in  the  caverns  of  tlie  800  feet  high 
cliffs  of  Arbela,  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesarcth.  Varus  had  sold  the  in- 
habitants as  slaves,  but  Autipas  brought  others  and  rcpeopled  it. 
Jesus,  in  His  early  childhood,  must  have  seen  the  town  buildiug,  for 
it  lay,  full  in  view,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hill-top  behind  Naza- 
reth, to  which  He  often  wandered. 

Having  thus  secured  his  northern  frontier,  he  turned  to  the  oppo- 
site, outlying,  extremity,  where  Perea  bordered  the  Nabatean  kingdom 
and  Avas  exposed  to  the  Arabs,  about  half-way  down  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Among  the  precipitous  volcanic  cliffs  and  peaks  cf 
that  region,  he  strengthened  the  fortress  of  Machaerus  by  high  walls 
and  towers,  adding  a  residence  for  himself  within  its  circuit.  The 
defences,  built  at  first  by  Alexander  Jannanis,  but  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  old  Asmouean  Avars,  were  now  made  almost-  impreg- 
nable, and  Antipas  couid  boast  of  having  secured  his  kingdom  at 
another  of  its  weakest  ])oints.  He  little  thought  that  he  himself  was 
to  earn  his  darkest  stain  by  the  execution  of  a  lonely  prisoner  wiiliin 
its  walls.  But  he  did  not  trust  to  strong  Avails  alone.  He  dreaded 
the  neighbouring  Arab  prince  Aretas  as  his  most  probi4>le  enemy,  and 
allied  himself  Avith  him  by  marrying  his  daughter.  To  flatter  the 
empress-mother,  Livia,  Avhom  Salome,  at  her  death,  a.d.  about  10 — 
13,  had  made  her  heir,  and  his  neighbour,  he  built  a  town  which  ho 
called  Livias,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Beth  Ilarum,  at  tlieupper  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  From  Salome  Livia  had  obtained,  besides,  the  toAvn 
of  Jamuia  and  its  district,  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  Phasaelis  and 
Archelais  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  close  to  his  OAvn  borders,  so 
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that  he  wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her.  Besides,  Julia  was  at 
the  time  iu  favour  with  the  Jews,  for  having  given  golden  jars  and 
dishes,  and  other  costly  offerings  to  the  Temple. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  imder  Augustus,  from  the  year  A.D.  4 
to  14,  Antipas  maintained  a  pruuent  restraint,  for  he  had  had  no  suc- 
cess in  the  single  attempt  he  ventured  towards  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  Emperor.  On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  he  had 
sought  to  become  his  heir,  and  to  get  his  father's  dominions  as  a 
whole,  as  had  been  intended  in  the  second  will,  and  seemingly  had 
made  himself  chief  accuser  of  his  fallen  brother,  and  of  his  govern- 
ment. But  the  answer  of  Augustus  was  the  annexation  of  Judea  to 
Syria,  leaving  Antipas,  as  his  one  consolation,  the  thought  that  as  he 
was  now  the  only  Herod,  he  might  assume  the  name,  as  he  seems  by 
his  coins  to  have  done,  from  this  date. 

His  relations  with  Tiberius  were  more  flattering.  By  countless 
proofs  of  dependence  and  obedient  fidelity,  shown,  doubtless,  in  part, 
as  later,  in  reports  and  espionage  on  the  proconsuls,  such  as  the  sus- 
picious and  despotic  emperor  loved,  he  succeeded  at  last,  after  a  pro- 
bation of  a  good  many  years,  iu  gaining  great  favour  with  him.  To 
show  his  gratitude,  Antipas,  who  had  grown  tired  of  Sepphoris  for 
his  capital,  far  off  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  his 
tetrarchy,  and  among  a  proud  and  independent  people,  determined  to 
build  a  new  one  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth,  near  the  hot  spi-ings  of 
Enimaus.  It  was  the  finest  part  of  his  territorj-,  alike  for  richness  of 
soil,  and  beauty  of  landscape.  The  city  was,  of  course,  planned  in 
the  Roman  style,  and  as,  under  the  former  emperor,  every  third  town 
was  called  Ca3sarea  or  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augustus,  the 
new  metropolis  was  to  be  called  Tiberias.  The  site  chosen  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  on  the  lake,  on  a  southerly  bend  of  the  shore, 
washed  on  its  eastern  side  by  the  waves.  Yet  it  was  not,  for  the  time, 
a  fortunate  one,  for  the  reedy  strand  made  it  unhealthy,  and,  still 
worse,  traces  of  an  old  burial-place  were  found  as  the  streets  were 
being  laid  out — a  discovery  which  at  once  broiight  forward  the  Rab- 
bis Avith  entreaties  that  the  spot  might  be  abandoned,  as  thus  at  once 
unclean  and  unholy.  But  Herod  paid  no  attention  to  the  clamour, 
and,  as  soon  as  some  streets  were  ready,  filled  the  houses  with  what- 
ever strangers  were  willing  to  take  them.  Erelong,  however,  he  had 
to  use  force  to  get  inhabitants,  for  no  strict  Jew  would  settle  of  his 
own  accord  in  a  ]ilace  known  to  be  polluted.  He  was  even  driven  to 
give  slaves  ami  beggars  building  and  garden  ground,  and  to  raise 
houses  for  tiiem,  and  grant  them  special  privileges,  before  he  got  his 
capital  peopled.  But  a  prejudice  clung  to  it,  which,  even  in  after 
3"ears,  made  all  unclean  for  seven  daj-s  after  visiting  it,  and  required 
rites  of  purification  before  the  defilement  could  be  removed.  Tiberias 
is  only  once  mentioned  iu  tiie  Gospels,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  Jesus 
having  ever  entered  it.  But,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  Herod  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  it  from  Sepphoris,  and  lavishly  decorated  Uia 
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palace,  to  the  grief  of  the  people,  -with  heathen  ornaments.  The 
fagade,  -svhich  was  adomcd  by  sculptures  of  animals,  was  especially 
offensive  to  the  Rabbis.  The  interior  was  furnished  with  almost  im- 
perial splendour,  and  it  was  long  reported  how  the  ceilings  were 
gilded,  and  what  wonderful  candelabra  and  furniture  of  precious 
metal  dazzled  the  eyes.  When  the  palace  and  castle  were  stormed  by 
the  people,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  final  war,  lustres  of  Corinthian- 
brass,  splendid  tables,  and  whole  table-services  of  solid  silver,  were 
carried  off  as  plunder.  Close  to  this  castle-palace,  to  the  additional 
horror  of  the  Jews,  he  built  an  amphitheatre,  still  to  be  traced,  spa- 
cious enough  for  the  greatest  assemblies.  The  city  Avas  adorned,  be- 
sides, Avith  Grecian  colonnades  and  marble  statues,  and,  even  at  Ihis 
day,  ruins  of  fine  buildings  strew  the  beach — granite  columns  and 
blocks  of  costly  marble,  porphyry,  and  syenite,  the  wreck  of  the 
splendid  villas  of  the  great  ones  of  Herod's  day,  when  no  heathen 
luxury  had  been  wanting. 

Still,  with  all  this  Roman  magnificence,  the  Jews  were  not  quite 
forgotten.  A  synagogue  large  enough  for  the  greatest  congregation, 
was  built,  apparently  by  Herod,  in  the  spacious  hall  of  which,  two 
generp.tions  later,  the  wild  revolutionary  gatherings  of  the  Galilaeans 
Avere  held  during  the  great  war  with  Rome.  The  archives  of  the 
province  were  transferred,  with  the  seat  of  government,  to  Tiberias, 
and  a  cattle  in  whose  ai'senals  arms  were  stored  for  70,000  men,  was 
built  for  the  garrison.  For  the  next  fifty  years,  Tiberias  was  the  un- 
disputed capital  of  Galilee,  and,  Caesarea  excepted,  the  finest  city  of 
Palestine.  Its  building  was  the  great  theme  of  local  curiosity  and  in- 
terest in  the  north,  for  the  five  years  after  Jesus  had  reached  His 
majority,  for  it  was  begun  between  a.d.  16  and  19,  and  was  ready 
for  inhabitants,  at  latest,  by  the  year  22,  and  it  lay  only  fifteen  or 
eighteen  miles  from  Nazareth.  Sepphoris  was  henceforth,  till  Nero's 
days,  only  the  second  town  of  the  province. 

Galilee  has  a  surpassing  interest  as  the  special  scene  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  and  the  district  in  which  He  spent  nearly  all  His  life.  It 
was  through  its  cities  and  villages  that  He  is  recorded  to  have  passed, 
once  and  again,  teaching  and  preaching,  and  it  was  in  Galilee  that  He 
had  most  popular  support.  To  know  something  of  a  land  whose  air 
He  thus  breathed  so  long,  amongst  whose  people  He  was  wont  to 
mingle,  and  hy  wliose  best  characteristics  He  must  have  been  affected, 
almost  unconsciouslj",  is  essential  to  a  vivid  realization  of  His  life. 

The  province  lay  whollj'  inland,  with  Phenicia  as  its  western,  and 
partly  its  northern  neighbour,  the  small  state  of  Ulatha  reaching, 
from  v/here  Phenicia  ended,  to  the  Sea  of  Merom,  on  the  north- 
eastern border.  The  Jordan  marked  its  eastern  limit,  and  Decapolis, 
with  the  territory  of  Samaria,  defined  its  southern  border.  Its  whole 
extent  was  inconsiderable,  for  it  measured  little  more  than  seven-and- 
tweuty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  five-and-twenty  from  north  to 
south,  its  whole   area  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Bedford- 
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shire,  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  English  counties.  Its  boundaries 
varied,  indeed,  at  dift'erent  times,  but,  at  the  largest,  it  was  rather 
like  a  moderate  covmty  than  a  province.  The  Talmud  includes 
Caesarea  Philippi,  twelve  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Jlerom, 
in  it,  which  would  bring  it  in  a  line  with  the  precipitous  mountain 
bed  of  the  swift  Leontes,  where  that  river  tiuns  westward,  at  a  right 
angle  to  its  former  course,  and  rushes  straight  to  the  ocean.  In 
Chi-ist's  day,  however,  C«sarea  Philippi  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  dominions  of  Philip,  rather  than  those  of  Antipas,  and  this  was 
the  case,  also,  with  tlie  neighbouring  district  of  Ulatha,  though  both 
fonn  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Galila'an  region. 

Under  these  steep  northern  slopes  extends  a  marshy  plain,  overgi-own 
with  tall  reeds  and  swamp  grass,  and  left  uninhabited,  from  its  pesti- 
lential air.  South  of  this  the  waters  gather  to  form  Lake  ?.Ierom,  or 
el  Huleh,  overgrown  with  thick  reeds,  through  v.iiirli  the  Jordan 
slowly  makes  its  way.  The  people  of  Galilee  came  to  this  district 
at  all,  only  to  hunt  the  wild  boar  and  the  buffalo,  which  roamed 
through  the  reed  beds,  in  trt)ops.  It  was  shunned  on  account  of  the 
robbers  and  fugitives,  who  were  wont  to  hide  among  its  inaccessible 
morasses,  and  reed  forests.  Population  reeonnricnces  only  Avlieu  this 
region  is  passed,  increasing  as  the  point  is  leached  where  tlie  caravan 
road  between  Damascus  and  Acre  crosses  the  Jordan,  near  the  spot 
now  called  Jacob's  bridge,  and  stretches  southward  towards  Ti- 
berias. 

The  Sea  of  Tiberias,  on  which  that  city  stood,  was  rightly  called 
the  Eye  of  Galilee.  In  the  days  of  Christ,  even  more  than  now,  all 
the  splendour  of  natiu'e  in  southern  lands  was  poured  on  its  shores. 
Culture,  which  left  no  spot  unproductive,  encircled  the  blue  waters, 
even  yet  so  enchanting  a  contrast  to  the  yellow  challi  hills  that  mostly 
fringe  them.  The  western  shore  is  still  bright  with  many-colom-ed 
vegetation,  while,  on  the  east,  the  steep  hills  that  sink  to  the  water's 
edge  are  Itare  and  gloomy  volcanic  rocks.  The  richest  spot  on  the 
lake  is  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  where,  in  our  Lord's  day,  all  the 
fruits  of  Palestine  abounded.  Even  the  hills  were  then  covered  with 
trees.  Cypresses,  oaks,  almonds,  tirs,  figs,  cedars,  citrons,  olives, 
myrtles,  palms,  and  balsams,  are  enumerated  by  a  contemporary  of 
Jesus  as  adorning  the  valleys  or  hills.  The  now  bare  landscape  was 
then  a  splendid  garden.  Oleander  bushes,  with  flowers  of  the  love- 
liest colours,  figs,  vines,  grain-tields,  and  soft  meadows  fringed  the 
banks,  and,  while  fmit-trees  and  olives  covered  the  hills,  the  shores 
were  dotted  with  waving  palms. 

The  lake  is  shaped  almost  like  a  pear,  the  broad  end  towards  the 
north.  Its  greatest  width  is  six  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme length  twelve  and  a  quarter.  In  Christ's  day,  the  western  shore 
was  thickly  dotted  with  towns  and  villages,  which  the  Gospels  will, 
hereafter,  bring  rejieatedly  before  us.  The  eastern  side  has  always 
been  less  populous,  but  even  it  had  towns  at  every  opening  of  the  dark 
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basaltic  hills,  the  outworks  of  the  Gaulonitish  range,  which  press 
close  to  the  water's  edge. 

East  of  the  Jordan,  and  half-way  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake, 
a  strip  of  upland  plateau,  about  four  miles  in  width,  and  thirteen 
long,  was  included  in  Galilee,  but  it  was  of  little  value.  South-west 
of  the  Lake,  between  the  northern  uplands  and  the  range  of  Carniel, 
stretched  out  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  market  of  Galilee.  Beyond 
other  parts  of  the  province,  this  great  plain  was  crowded  with  life, 
and  covered  with  fruitful  tieids,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord.  Jewish  writers  are  never  tired  of  praising  Galilee  as  a 
whole.  Its  climate,  they  said,  was  a  well-nigh  perpetual  spring,  its 
soil  the  most  fertile  in  Palestine,  its  fruits  renowned  for  their  sweet- 
ness. For  sixteen  miles  round  Sepphoris,  and,  therefore,  round 
Nazareth,  its  near  neighbour,  the  land,  it  was  boasted,  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  whole  province,  in  fact,  was,  and  is,  even  still, 
full  of  verdure,  and  rich  in  shade  and  pleasantness,  the  true  country 
of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  of  the  lays  of  the  well-beloved.  It  was  in 
a  region  where  rich  woods  crowned  the  higher  hills  and  mountains; 
where  the  uplands,  gentle  slopes,  and  liroader  valleys,  Avere  rich  in 
pastures,  cultivated  fields,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and  orchards,  and 
the  palm  groves  of  whose  warmer  parts  were  praised  even  by  foreign- 
ers, that  Jesus  spent  His  life. 

The  main  products  of  this  delightful  province,  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
were  the  fi.sh  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  wheat,  wine,  and  olive  oil, 
which  the  whole  land  jielded  so  richly.  Gischala,  a  town  in  northern 
Galilee,  owed  its  name  to  the  "fat  soil"  of  its  district,  and  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  on  part  of  which  Nazareth  looked  down,  was  famous 
for  its  heavy  crops  of  wheat.  Jesus,  indeed,  lived  in  the  centre  of  a 
part  famous  for  its  grain  and  oil.  Farmers,  and  grape,  and  olive 
growers  formed  the  richer  classes  around  Him,  and  He  was  familiar 
with  noisy  market-days,  when  buyers  came  from  all  parts  to  the  towns 
and  villages,  to  trade  for  the  teeming  rural  wealth.  i\Iagdala,  on  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  drove  a  flourishing  trade  in  doves,  for  the  sac- 
rifices; no  fewer  than  three  hundred  shops,  it  is  said,  being  devoted 
to  their  sale.  There  were  indigo  planters  also  in  its  neighbourhood, 
then,  as  still.  Woollen  clothm^iking  and  dyeing  throve  in  it,  for  it 
had  eighty  clothmakers,  and  a  part  of  the  town  was  known  a.s  that  of 
the  dyers.  Arbela,  not  far  off,  beside  the  hill  caves,  was  no  less 
noted  for  its  clothmaking.  Flax  was  grown  widely,  and  woven  by 
women  into  the  finesfkinds  of  linen.  Kefr  Hauaniah — the  village  of 
Hananiah — in  the  centre  of  Galilee,  was  the  pottery  district  of  the 
province,  and  was  famous  for  its  earthenware,  and  especially  for  its 
jars  for  olive  oil,  which  were  necessarily  in  great  demand  in  so  rich 
an  oil  country. 

Shut  in  from  the  sea-coast,  as  the  Jewish  territory  had  been  in  all 
ages,  the  Galilaean  looked  down  from  his  hills,  towards  the  sea,  on  the 
home  of  another  and  a  very  different  race.     The  glittering  white  sand 
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on  the  shore,  and  the  smoking  chimneys  of  the  glass  mamifactories 
rising  from  many  points;  the  ding}'  buildings  of  TjTe,  a  contrast  to 
the  white  walls  of  his  own  mountain  home,  and  a  sign  of  the  busy  indus- 
tries, the  weaving,  dyeing,  and  much  else  which  t  here  flourished ;  the 
ceaseless  traffic,  both  b3'sea  and  land,  to  and  from  this  great  centre  of 
commerce,  reminded  him  that  the  Hebrew  world  ended  with  his  hills, 
and  that  on  the  sea-coast  plain  beneath  them  that  of  the  Gra;co-Phoeni- 
cian  race  began.  Yet,  there  were  many  cities,  and  market  towns,  and 
villages,  in  his  own  hills  and  valley's — Gischala  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  4,000  feet  high  Djebel  Djermak,  and  Rama  on  the  southern; 
Sepphoris  crowning  its  lull  of  900  feet ;  the  strong  hill  fortress  oi 
Jotapata,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Battauf  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Nazareth  ridge;  -\\ith  Cana  of  Galilee  on  its  northern  edge,  and  Rim- 
mon  on  its  southern.  All  these,  or  the  heights  under  wliich  they 
nestled,  were  every-day  sights  of  Jesus  from  the  round  summit  behind 
His  own  highland"  Kazareth,  and  they  were  only  a  few  that  might  be 
named.  Looking  south,  over  the  plain  of  EsJraelon,  on  its  further 
edge  lay  Legio,  ilie  old  Megiddo,  %vh€rc  the  good  king  Josiah  fell  in 
battle,  amidst  such  slaughter  and  lamentation,  that  Zechariah,  more 
than  a  hundred  3"ears  later,  could  find  no  better  picture  of  "the  land 
mourning,  every  family  apart,"  than  the  "  mourniug  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon,"  and  that  even  the  Apocalypse  places  the  great  final  con- 
flict, in  Armageddon, — the  Hill  of  Megiddo.  The  windings  of  the 
torrent  Kishon  carried  with  it  the  memories  of  another  great  liistori- 
cal  battle,  when  the  host  of  Sisera,  thrown  helpless  by  a  sudden  flood, 
perished  before  Barak  and  Deborah.  In  the  cast  of  the  plain  rose,  on 
its  slope,  the  pleasant  Jezreel,  once  Ahab's  capital,  where  Naboth  had 
his  vineyard,  and  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  the  haughty  Jezebel. 
Clustered  round  a  spur  of  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  which  rose  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  half-way  between  Jezreel  and  Tabor,  lay,  on  the 
different  sides,  the  village  of  Suuem,  where  Elisha  lived  with  the 
Shunammite  widow,  and  the  birthplace  of  Abishag,  the  fairest 
maiden  in  the  kingdom  of  David — Xain,  where  the  young  man  v^■as 
one  day  to  rise  up  again,  alive,  from  his  bier — and  Endor — "the 
fountain  of  the  people  round" — where  Saul  saw  the  shade  of  Samuel. 
Close  to  the  hill,  on  its  southern  side,  bubbling  up  in  a  hollow  of  the 
rock,  was  the  Spring  of  Trembling,  where  Gideon's  test  sent  awaj^  all 
but  the  stout-hearted  three  hundred  who  won  the  great  "day  of 
liidian,"  the  proj^hetic  prototype  of  the  triumph  of  the  "Prince  of 
Peace."  On  the  south  side 'of  the  ravine  down  which  the  spring 
flowed,  ro.se  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  where  Saul  and  his  three  sons  fell  in 
battle.  Where  the  rocky  gorge,  sinking  steeply,  opens  a  fevv  miles 
be3'ond,  to  the  east,  into  a  plea.sant  mountain  valle\',  watered  by 
Harod,  now  swollen  to  a  brook,  lay  the  town  of  Betbshean  or  Scy- 
thopolis,  to  the  walls  of  which  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  of  his  three 
sons,  Jonathan  among  them,  were  hung  up  in  triumph  by  the  victori- 
ous JPhilistines, 
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4:'lie  view  from  the  Nazareth  hills  pwept  over  all  this  landscape, 
but  it  embraced  much  more.  Joscphu-j  says  that  there  v/ere  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  towns  and  villages  in  Galilee,  and  fifteen  fortresses. 
Tabor,  Sepphoris,  and  Jotapata,  were  among  them,  in  Christ's  ov/n 
district,  and  Safed  and  Ca^sarca  Fhiiippi  within  the  sweep  of  His 
view.  St.  IMark  speaks  of  towns,  villages,  and  farmhouses  on  the 
Galilsean  hill-sides  Not  a  spot  of  ground  was  left  idle,  and  the  mi- 
nute division  of  the  soil,  from  the  dense  population,  had  caused  the 
plough  often  to  give  way  to  the  spade.  Pasture  land  was  turned  intf) 
fields,  as  more  profitable  than  cattle  or  even  flocks,  which  were  left 
to  graze  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  the  barren  hills  of  Judea.  Tlr.i 
rich  dark  soil  of  Esdraelon  bore  magnificent  Indian  corn  and  wheat, 
and  the  hill-slopes  on  its  sides  were  noted  for  their  wine,  and  the  rich 
yield  of  their  olive  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  Rabbis,  in  tlieii" 
hyperbolical  v^"ay,  say  that  one  waded  in  oil  in  Galilee.  "It  never 
suffers  from  want  of  people,"  says  Josephus,  "  for  its  soil  is  rich,  with 
trees  of  all  kinds  on  it,  and  its  surpassing  fertility  yields  a  splendid 
return  to  the  farmer.  The  ground  is  worked  with  the  greatest  skill, 
and  not  a  spot  left  idle.  The  ease  with  which  life  is  supported  in  it, 
moreover,  has  overspread  it  with  towns  and  M'ell-peopled  villages, 
many  of  them  strongly  fortified.  The  smallest  has  over  fifteen  tliou- 
sand  inhabitants.  The  ease  with  which .  Josephus  levied  100,000 
Galilasan  troops  seems  to  indicate  a  population  o.f,  perhaps,  two  mil- 
lions, and  the  general  prosperity  is  shov.'n  in  the  readiness  with  which 
Herod  raised  a  Roman  contribution  of  100  talents  in  Galilee,  as  com- 
pared with  Judea. 

The  pictures  in  the  Gospels  support  this  description.  Everywhere 
the  scene  is  full  of  life.  Busy  labour  enlivens  tlie  ^-ineyard,  or 
ploughs  the  field,  or  digs  the  garden.  In  the  towns,  building  is  going 
on  vigorousl}' :  the  extra  millstone  lies  ready  beside  the  mill:  the 
barns  are  filled  and  new  ones  about  to  be  built:  vineyards  stretch 
along  the  terraced  hill-sides,  and  outside  the  town  are  seen  the  white- 
washed stones  of  the  cemeteries.  On  the  roads,  and  beside  the 
hedges,  the  blind  and  cripple  await  the  gifts  of  passers-by :  labourers 
are  being  hired  in  the  market-places,  and  the  farm  servant  wends 
homewards  in  the  evening  with  his  plough :  the  songs  and  dance  of 
light-hearted  j^outh  on  the  village  green,  are  heard  from  a  distance: 
the  children  play  and  strive  in  ojien  places  of  the  towns-  visitors 
knock  at  closed  doors  even  late  in  the  night :  and  the  drunken  upper 
servant  storms  at  and  maltreats  the  maids.  From  morning  to  night 
the  hum  of  many-coloured  lusty  life  everywhere  rises:  the  bu«y 
crowds  have  no  time  to  think  about  higher  things.  One  has  bought 
a  field  and  must  go  to  see  it,  another  has  to  prove  a  new  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  a  third  has  some  other  business — a  feast,  a  marriage,  or  a  funeral. 
To  use  our  Lord's  words,  they  ate,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they 
sokl,  they  planted,  they  builded,  thej'  married  wives  and  were  given 
in  marriage,  as  full  of  the  world  in  its  ambitions,  cares,  labours  and 
pleasures,  as  if  the  little  moment  of  their  lives  were  to  last  for  ever. 


CHAPTEK  XXI. 

THE  GALILEANS  AND  THE  BORDER  LANDS. 

Galii.ee  got  its  name  as  the  circle  or  region  of  the  heathen  nation3, 
find  lionce,  to  the  southcru  Jews  of  Isaiah's  days,  it  was  "tlie  heathen 
country."  It  included  the  districts  assigned  to  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Zelralon,  and  Issacliar.  But  these  tribes  never  obtained  entire  pos- 
session of  tlieir  territories,  and  contented  themselves  with  settling 
among  tlie  Canaanite  population,  whom  they,  in  some  cases,  made 
tril->ntarj% — the  Jewish  colonies  remaining  centres  of  Judaism  in 
places  which  retained  their  old  heathen  names.  Kedesh  in  Naphtali, 
near  Lake  Merom,  the  ])irthplace  of  Barak,  with  twenty  small  cities 
lying  round  it,  was,  originally,  "the  land  of  Galilee"  in  Joshua's 
tinie,  and  in  the  days  of  tlie  kings,  liom  the  population  mainly 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  Pbeuicia,  but  the  mixed  character  of 
the  people,  wliicli  Viras  a  necessary  consequence  of  Galilee  being  a 
border-land,  extended  the  name,  in  the  end,  to  the  whole  of  theProv 
ince.  Even  in  Solomon's  time  the  population  was  mixed.  The  hilly 
district,  called  Cabul — "  dr\',  f-nndy,  unfruitful" — which  he  gave  to 
Iliram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  a.  niggardly  return  for  service  rendered  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  contamed  twenty  towns,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Phenici'ans,  but  was  so  worthless  that  Hiram,  in  contemptuous  ridi- 
cule, playing  on  the  name  of  the  district,  called  it,  in  Phenician, 
Ghabalon — "  good  for  nothing."  The  separation  from  the  House  of 
Da-'.-id,  and  from  Jerusalem,  under  the  king  of  Israel,  and  the  As- 
syrian captivity  at  a  later  date,  further  affected  the  northern  popula- 
tion. To  the  prophet  Isaiah  they  were  the  people  "that  walked  in 
davkne&s  and  dwelt  iu  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  alike  from 
their  separation  from  Jerusalem,  their  living  among  the  heathen,  and 
their  national  calamities,  though,  he  anticipates  a  bright  future  for 
them  in  tlie  light  of  the  Messiah,  After  the  exile  two  great  changes- 
took  place.  Jewish  colonists  gradually  spread  over  the  land  once 
more,  and  the  name  Galilee  was  extended  to  the  whole  north  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordan,  so  that  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Issacliar,  with  the 
plain  of  Esdraclon;  Zebulon,  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth;  and  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  were  included  in  it.  The  new 
.Tevdsh  settlers  had  no  longer  any  political  jealousy  of  Jerusalem,  and 
once  more  frequented  tlie  "Temple,  while  the  fact  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  heathen  races  made  them,  perhaps,  more  loyal  to  Judai.sm 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been;  just  as  the  Protestants  oflre- 
l;md  are  more  intensely  Protestant  because  surrounded  by  Komanisni. 
Still,  though  faithful,  their  land  was  "defiled"  by  heathen  citizens 
and  neighbours,  and  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Judca  looked  askance  }>t  it 
from  this  cause.     Besides  J  ev.s,  it  had"  not  a  few  Pheiiicians,  Syrians, 
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Arabs,  and  Greeks  settled  over  it.  Carmcl  had  bocomo  almost  a 
Syrian  colony,  and  Kcdesh  retained  the  mixed  population  it  had  had 
for  ages,  while  the  eastern  end  of  the  Esdraelou  valley  was  barred  to 
the  Jew  by  the  heathen  town  of  Scythopolis, — the  ancient  Bethshean. 
Moreover,  the  great  caravan  road,  from  Damascus  to  Ptolcmai:^, 
which  ran  over  the  hills  from  Capernaum,  through  the  heart  of  Gali- 
lee, brought  many  heathen  into  the  country.  The  great  transport  of 
goods  emplo}'ed  such  numbers  of  heathen,  as  camel  drivers,  hostler;-;, 
labourers,  conductors,  and  the  like,  that  the  towns  facing  the  sea 
were  little  dllTerent  from  those  of  Phenicia.  Thus  Zebulon  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  town  with  many  very  line  houses,  as  good  as  those  of 
Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Berytus."  The  j^laces  created  or  beautifled  by  the 
Ilerods,  in  Roman  style,  could  hardh'  have  been  so  if  the  population 
had  been  strict  Jews.  The  attempt  to  build  heathen  cities  like  Tibe- 
rias, or  the  restored  Sepphoris,  would  have  excited  an  insurrection  in 
Judea,  but  tlie  less  narrow  people  of  Galilee  let  Antipas  please  his 
fanc}";  nor  was  there  ever,  apparently,  such  a  state  of  feeling  caused 
by  all  Ills  Eoman  innovations  as  was  roused  by  the  amphitheatre  at 
Jerusalem  alone.  Separated  by  Samaria  from  the  desolate  hills  of 
Judea,  the  home  of  the  prie.sts  and  Rabbis,  the  Galilreans  were  less 
soiu-ed  by  the  sectarian  spirit  paramount  there,  and  less  hardened  in 
Jewish  orthodoxy,  v.iiile,  in  manj^  respects,  they  had  caught  the  out- 
side influences  round  them  at  home.  Hence  their  Judaism  was  less 
exclusive  and  narrow  than  that  of,  perhaps,  any  other  section  of  the 
Jewish  world. 

But  though  less  bigoted  tban  their  southern  brethren,  the  Galitean 
Jews  were  none  the  less  faithful  to  the  Law.  They  frequented  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem  in  great  numbers,  and  were  true  to  their  syna- 
gogues, and  to  the  hopes  of  Israel.  Pharisees,  and  "doctors  of  the 
Law"  were  settled  in  every  town,  and  their  presence  implies  an 
equally  wide  existence  of  sjTiagogues.  la  the  south,  tradition  was 
lield  in  supreme  honour,  but  in  Galilee  the  people  kept  by  the  law. 
In  Jeru-?alem  the  Rabbis  introduced  refinements  and  clianges,  but 
the  Galilseans  would  not  tolerate  novelties.  Our  Lord's  wide  knowl- 
edge of  Scripture,  His  reverence  for  tlie  law,  and  His  scorn  of  tra- 
dition, were  traits  of  His  countrymen  as  a  race, 

Isor  did  tlieir  forbearance,  in  the  presence  of  heathen  fashions  and 
ways  of  thought,  affect  their  morals  for  evil,  any  more  than  their  re- 
ligion. In  many  respects  these  were  stricter  than  those  of  Judea: 
much,  for  example,  was  forbidden  in  Galilee,  in  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  which  was  allowed  at  Jerus-aiem.  Their  religion  was  freer, 
but  it  was  iilso  deeper;  they  had  less  of  the  form,  but  more  of  the 
life. 

' '  Cowardice,"  says  Jos<?phus,  "was  neverthe  fault  of  the  Galileans. 
They  are  inured  to  war  from,  their  infancy,  nor  has  the  country  ever 
been  wanting  in  great  numbers  of  brave  men."  The  mountain  air  they 
breathed  made  them  patriots,  but  their  iDatriotism  was  guided  by  zeal 
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for  their  faith.  While  warmlj^  loyal  to  Herod,  in  gratitude  for  Iiia 
subduing  the  lawless  bands  who  had  wasted  then'  country,  after  the 
civil  wars, — and  quiet  and  well-disposed  to  Antipas,  during  the  forty- 
three  years  of  his  reign,  they  were  none  the  less  fixed  in  their  abhor- 
rence of  Rome,  the  heathen  tyrant  of  their  race.  In  revolt  after  re- 
volt they  were  the  th-st  to  breast  the  Roman  armies,  and  they  were 
the  last  to  defend  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  stone  by  stone,  like  worthy 
sons  of  those  ancestors  who  "jeopardised  their  lives  unto  the  death  in 
the  high  places  of  the  field."  There  were  families  like  that  of  the 
Zealot,  Hezekiah,  and  Judas,  the  Galilaean,  in  whom  the  hatred  of 
Rome  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  which, 
in  each  generation,  furnished  martyrs  to  the  national  cause.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  the  youth  of  Galilee  fell  in  the  last  struggle 
with  Rome,  and  few  narratives  are  more  stirring  than  the  defence  of 
the  Galilaean  fortresses,  one  after  another,  in  the  face  of  all  odds. 
Even  Titus  appealed  to  the  magnificent  heroism  of  these  defenders  of 
their  freedom  and  their  country,  to  rouse  the  ardour  of  his  own  army. 
jSTor  was  their  devotion  to  tlieir  leaders  less  admirable.  Josephus 
boasts  of  the  heartiness  and  trust  the  Galileans  reposed  in  him. 
Though  their  towns  were  destroyed  in  the  war,  and  their  wives  and 
children  carried  off,  they  were  more  concerned  for  the  safety  of  their, 
general  than  for  their  own  troubles. 

The  Jew  of  the  south,  wrapped  in  self-importance,  as  living  in  or 
near  the  holy  city,  amidst  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Temple,  and  full  of  religious  pride  in  his  assiuned  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  greater  purity  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
munity nearly  wholly  Jewish,  looked  down  on  his  Galilean  brethren. 
The  very  ground  he  trod  was  more  holy  than  the  soil  of  Galilee,  and 
the  repugnance  of  the  North  to  adopt  the  prescriptions  of  the  Rabbis 
was,  itself,  a  ground  of  estrangement  and  self -exaltation.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  i\Iessiah  could  come  from  a  part  so  inferior,  for 
"  the  Law  was  to  go  forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem."  Jesus  found  Avilliug  hearers  and  many  disciples  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Galilee,  but  He  made  little  impression  on  Judea. 

Yet,  Galilee,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  vindicated  its  claims  to 
honour  for  the  intellectual  vigour  of  its  people.  Not  only  physically 
and  morally,  but  even  in  mental  freshness  and  force,  it  was  before 
the  narrow  and  morbid  soiith,  which  had  given  itself  up  to  the  child- 
ish triOing  of  Rabbinisni.  Tlie  earliest  poetry  of  Israel  rose  among 
the  Galiliean  hills,  when  Barak  of  Naphtali  had  triumphed  over  the 
Canaanites.  The  Song  of  Songs  was  composed  in  Galilee  by  a  poet 
of  nature,  whose  heart  and  eyes  drank  in  the  inspiration  of  the  bright 
sky  and  the  opening  flowers,  and  who  could  tell  how  the  fig-tree 
put  fortli  its  leaves,  and  the  vine  sprouted,  and  the  pomegranate 
opened  its  blossoms.  Hosea,  the  prophet,  belonged  to  Issachar; 
Jonah  to  Zelnilon,  Nahum  came  from  Elkosh  in  Galilee,  and  in  the 
Gospels  a  noble  band  of  GaliUtans  group  themselves  round  the  central 
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figure,  Peter,  the  brave  and  tender-hearted — James  and  John — An- 
drew and  Philip — and  Xathanael,  of  Cana,  not  to  speak  of  others,  or 
of  the  women  of  Galilee,  who  honoured  themselves  by  ministering  to 
Christ  of  their  substance.  It  Avas  from  Galilee,  moreover,  that  tlie 
family  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  heathen  emigrated  to  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia,  for  they  belonged  to  Gischala,  a  Galila-au  town,  though  their 
stock  originally  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  Talmud  sketches,  in  a  few  words,  the  contrast  between  tlie 
two  provinces — "  The  Galilcean  loves  honour,  and  the  Jev/ money." 
'ihe  liabbis  admit  that  the  Galilasaus,  in  their  comparative  poverty, 
WTre  temperate,  pure,  and  religious.  Their  tidelity  to  their  faith  v/as 
shown  by  their  fond  and  constant  visits  to  the  Temple,  in  spite  of 
the  hostile  Samaritan  territory  between,  and  it  was  through  their  zeal 
that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  for  eight  days  instead  of  seven. 
"When  Christ  appeared,  they  threw  the  same  ardour  and  fidelity  into 
His  service.  In  their  midst  the  Saviour,  persecuted  elsev;here,  took 
constant  refuge.  They  threw  open  their  laud  to  Him,  as  a  safe  shelter 
from  the  rage  of  the  Jews,  almost  to  the  last.  He  went  forth  from 
among  them,  and  gathered  the  first-fruits  of  His  kingdom  from  tliem, 
and  it  was  to  a  band  of  Galilajans  that  He  delivered  the  commission  to 
spread  the  Gospel,  after  His  death,  through  the  world. 

The  district  of  Perca,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  included,  with 
Galilee,  in  the  section  ruled  over  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  was  the 
scene,  in  part,  of  the  ministry,  first  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  then  of 
Jesus.  It  Avas  larger  than  Galilee,  extending,  north  and  south,  from 
the  city  of  Pella,  to  the  fortress  of  IMachaerus — that  is,  from  opposite 
Scythopolis,  half-way  down  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  east  and  west,  from 
the  Jordan  to  Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbatli  Amnion.  It  was, 
thus,  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  by,  perhaps,  thirty  in  breadth, 
though  the  boimdaries  seem  to  have  varied  at  difi'erent  times.  It  was 
much  less  fruitful  than  Galilee.  "  The  greater  part  of  it,"  says  Josc- 
phus,  "is  a  desert,  rough,  and  much  less  suitable  for  the  finer  kinds 
of  fruits  than  Galilee.  In  other  parts,  however,  it  has  a  moist  soil, 
and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  its  plains  are  planted  with  trees 
of  all  sorts,  though  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  palm-tree  are  cultiA'u- 
ted  most.  It  is  well  watered  in  these  parts  with  torrents,  which 
flow  from  the  mountains,  and  are  never  dry,  even  in  summer."  To- 
wards the  deserts,  Avhich  hemmed  it  in  along  its  eastern  edge,  lay  the 
hill  fortress  and  town  Gerasa,  1,800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  v,^as 
on  the  caravan  road  through  the  mountains,  from  Bozra,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade;  Avhile  its  magnificent  ruins  still  show  that,  in 
Christ's  day,  it  was  the  finest  city  of  the  Decapolis.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty  pillars,  still  standing,  and  the  •wreck  of  its  public  buildings, 
— baths,  theatres,  temples,  circus,  and  forum,  and  of  a  triumphal 
arch,  make  it  easy  to  recall  its  former  splendour.  The  line  of  the 
outer  walls  can  be  easily  traced.  From  the  triumphal  arch,  outside 
the  city,  a  long  street  passes  through  the  city  gate  to  t'le  forum,  still 
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skirted  by  fifty-seven  Ionic  columns.  Colonnades  adorned  mile  after 
mile  of  the  streets,  which  crossed,  at  right  angles,  lilie  those  of  an 
American  town. 

It  must  have  been  a  gaj',  as  well  as  a  busy  and  splendid,  scene, 
when  Jesus  passed  through  the  country  on  His  Perean  journeys. 

But  the  tide  of  civilized  life  has  ebbed,  and  left  Gerasa  without  an 
inhabitant  for  many  centuries. 

About  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Gerasa,  and,  like  it,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  lay  Philadelphia.  It  was 
the  old  capital  of  Ammon,  and  in  Christ's  day,  the  soutlicrn  frontier 
post  against  tiie  Arabs.  Though  two  thousand  five  iiundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  sheltered  itself  in  two  narrow  valleys,  each  bright- 
ened by  flowing  streams;  the  iipland  "  city  of  the  waters,"  with  hills 
rising  on  all  sides  round  it.  The  naain  .stream,  faced  with  a  long 
stone  quay;  terraces  rising  above  it,  lined  with  rows  of  pillars;  the 
citadel,  seen  far  and  near,  on  a  height  between  the  two  valleys,  give 
us  a  glunpse  of  it.  The  old  city  whicli  Joab  besieged,  and  where 
L'riah  fell,  had  given  place  to  a  Roman  one.  Fine  temples,  theati'es, 
and  public  and  private  buildings,  long  ruined,  were  then  ali^e  with 
motle\'  throngs,  but  the  whole  scene  has  been  utterly  deserted,  noAv, 
for  ages,  and  rank  vegetation  rises  in  its  long  silent  streets,  and  in  the 
courts  of  its  temples  and  mansions. 

Hesbon,  about  fifteen  miles  nearly  south  of  Ammon,  on  the  Roman 
road  wiiich  ran  from  Damascus,  through  Bozra  and  Amnion. — 
branching  fromi  Ilesbon,  west,  to  Jericho,  and  south,  to  Edom,  was 
the  third  and  last  frontier  town  of  Perea.  It  lay  among  the  Pisgah 
mountains,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  amidst 
brown  hills,  fretted  with  bright  green  lines  along  the  course  of 
numerous  .streamlets,  oozing  from  the  limestone  rocks.  Its  ruins  lie 
in  great  confusion,  and  serve  only  to  tell  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
long  since  passed  away.  In  tlie  valley  below,  a  great  volume  of 
water  gushing  from  the" rock,  once  filled  the  fam.ous  pools  of  Hesbon, 
— to  the  writer  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  like  the  laughing  eyes  of  his 
beloved.  From  Ile.^bon,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  wide  table-land  of 
imdulating  downs,  bright  with  flowers,  or  rough  with  prickly  shrubs, 
seamed  v.ith  gorges  sinking  abruptly  towards  the  Jordan,  and  noisy 
with  foaming  streams  which  leap  from  ledge  to  ledge  in  their  .swift 
descent,  between  banks  hidden  by  rank  vegetation. 

I'hese  three  towns  lie  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  lofty  plateau,  east  of 
the  Jordan,  where  the  long  wall  of  the  limestone  hills  of  Gilead  and 
Ammon  begins  to  sink  towards  the  desert.  On  the  western  edge  of 
the  plateau  itself,  nearer  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  north  of  the  district, 
lay  Pella,  on  a  low  flat  hill,  only  250  feet  above  tl;e  sea-level,  rich  in 
living  waters,  and  embosomed  in  other  higher  hills.  Built  as  a  mi'i- 
taiy  post,  by  veterans  of  Alexander's  army,  it  bore  the  name  of  their 
own  ]\Iaci?donian  capital.  It  was  afterwards  famous  as  the  retreat  of 
the  Christians  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  among  others,  of  the 
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relations  of  Christ,  the  last  of  whom  died  as  fifteenth  bishop  of  the 
local  church.  The  storm  of  the  great  war,  which  wasted  Perea  on 
every  side,  passed  harmlessly  by  Pella,  leaving  it  and  the  infant 
Chnrch  untouched.  "With  wliat  fond  regards  must  Jesus  have  often 
looked  from  across  the  Jordan,  on  the  spot  which  one  day  was  to 
shelter  His  servants. 

North  of  Pella,  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  the 
edge  of  the  deep  cleft  through  whicii  the  Hicromax  flows  to  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  stood  Gadara,  a  place  famous  in  Christ's  day  for  its  hot 
sulphurous  baths,  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Pompcy,  after  having  lain 
for  a  time  in  ruins,  and  gloried  in  its  streets  paved  with  basalt,  its 
colonnades  of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  its  massive  buildings  in  Roman 
style,  amidst  which  Jesus  may  have  walked, — for  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town  that  He  cured  the  two  men  possessed  with 
devils.  Numerous  tombs  hewn  in  the  hills  aroimd,  still  illustrate  a 
striking  feature  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 

Gadara  and  Pella  are  both  on  the  western  side  of  the  long  range  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilead — the  old  territory  of  Reuben  and  Gad — 
which  stretch  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  valley,  till  they 
merge  in  the  Pisgah  range  at  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Rocky  glens 
and  valleys,  whose  lower  slopes  are  often  teiTaced  for  vines;  rolling 
highlands,  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  forests  of  ilex,  oak,  and 
terebinth;  open  plains  and  meadows;  rushing  streams,  fringed  with 
rich  vegetation ;  still  justify  the  choice  of  the  two  tribes.  The  lime- 
stone hills  are  identical  with  those  of  western  Palestine,  but  the 
abundance  of  water  makes  the  whole  region  much  richer.  Jesus 
must  often  have  wandered  amidst  its  wheat  fields,  olive  grounds, 
vineyards,  and  fig  and  pomegranate  orchards,  and  under  its  Icr.fy 
forests, — for  He  once  and  again  visited  these  districts.  The  road 
stretches  north  from  the  ford  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho,  up  the 
green  Wad}"  Scha'ib  to  Ramoth  Gilead,  2,700  feet  above  the  sea,  past 
Djebel  Oscha,  the  hill  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  800  feet  higher,  to  Wady 
Zerka,  the  ancient  river  Jabbok — thence  to  the  heights  of  Kala'at  er 
Eobad,  where  Saladin  in  after  days  built  a  castle.  Resting  here, 
Christ's  eye  would  range  over  Palestine  far  and  near,  from  the  north 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  along  the  whole  Jordan  valley,  the  river  gleam- 
ing occasionally  in  its  windings.  Part  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  would 
be  before  Him  to  the  north,  and,  to  the  west,  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  with 
Jlount  Tabor,  and  the  ridge  of  Carmel  stretching  into  the  far  dis- 
tance, and  the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Farther  north.  He  would 
see  the  hills  of  Safed,  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  far  away,  in  the 
blue  haze,  the  snow-sprinkled  peaks  of  Hermon.  From  this  point 
His  road  would  lie  through  Pella,  across  the  Jordan,  on  the  farther 
eide  of  which  the  steep  gorge  of  the  Wady  Farrah  led  up  to  the  plain 
oFEsdraelon  and  His  own  district. 

y\  ith  the  mountains  of  Pisgah,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  wild 
inaccessible  region  begins,  comiting  among  its  peaks  Beth  Peor,  from 
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■wliicli  Balaam  once  blessed  Israel,  as  it  laj-  encamped  below  in  the 
open  meadows  opposite  Jericho,  where  Antipas,  in  Christ's  day, 
built  the  town  of  Livias,  in  honour  of  the  Empress-mother.  Mount 
Kebo,  where  Moses  was  biu'ied  in  an  unknown  grave,  and  the  summit 
from  which  he  surveyed  the  laud  he  was  not  to  enter,  are  in  this 
range,  and  it  was  in  a  cave  in  their  secluded  valleys  that  Jewish  tradi- 
tion believed  Jeremiah  to  have  hidden  the  ark,  and  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Temple,  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  a  secrecy  known 
only  to  God  and  the  angels. 

The  Jewish  population  in  Perea  was  only  small,  the  heathen  element 
greatly  prevailing.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  Bj'rian  races  were  in 
the  majority;  in  the  southern,  the  people  were  largelj^  Arab. 

The  cities  were  in  most  cases  independent,  with  a  district  belong- 
ing to  each  of  them,  and  thus,  though  in  the  territories  of  Antipas, 
were  not  part  of  his  dominions.  Under  the  name  of  the  Decapolis, — 
"the  ten  cities," — Philadelphia,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Damascus,  Rap- 
hana,  Dio,  Pella,  Gerasa,  and  Kanatha,  were  confederated,  under 
direct  Roman  government,  with  Scythopolis,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan,  in  a  league  of  peace  and  war  against  native  robber  bands 
and  the  Bedouin  hordes;  and  this  made  them  virtuallj' a  distinct 
state.  Antipas,  apparently,  had  only  so  much  of  the  district  as  did 
not  belong  to  these  cities. 

Above  Perea,  in  Christ's  day,  the  Tetrarchy  of  Philip  reached  to 
the  slopes  of  Hcrmon  on  the  north,  and  away  to  the  desert  on  the 
east.  It  included  the  provinces  of  Gaulonitis,  Iturea,  Trachonitis, 
Auraniiis,  and  Batanea. 

Gaulonitis — still  known  as  Golan,  reached  from  Caesarea  Philippi,  or 
Panias,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon,  to  the  Hicromax,  at  the  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  stretching  back  twcnt  j'  to  thirty  miles  in  barren 
uplands  of  volcanic  origin,  to  the  green  pastures  of  Batanea  or  Bashan, 
the  oasis  of  the  region,  with  the  district  of  Iturea  on  its  north — the 
lava  plateau  of  Trachonitis  on  its  east,  and  the  equally  waste  tract  of 
Auraniiis,  or  the  Ham-an,  on  the  south.  Gaulonitis,  which  we  know 
Jesus  to  have  visited,  looked  over  toAvards  Galilee  from  a  range  of 
hills  ninning  parallel  with  the  Jordan,  north  and  south ;  a  second  and 
third  ridge  rising  behind,  in  their  highest  peaks,  to  the  height  of  4,000 
feet.  Besides  Cssarea  Philippi,  at  its  extreme  north,  the  province 
boasted  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  rebuilt  by  Philip,  and  called  Livias, 
after  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  lay  in  a  green  opening  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  On  the  hills  overlooking  the  lal-ie, 
tov,T.rds  its  southern  end,  lay  tlie  town  of  Gamala,  and  in  the  valley 
at  the  south  extremity  was  Hippos,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis. 

Iturea— north  of  Gaulonitis,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Hermon — was  a 
region  of  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses,  and  intricate  deiiles,  which 
favoured  and  helped  to  perpetuate  the  lawlessness  which  the  first 
settlers  may  have  derived  from  their  Arab  ancestor.  In  the  south  it 
baa  a  rich  soil,  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  Hermon,  but  the 
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north  is  a  v/ild  region  of  jagged  rocks,  lieaped  up  in  uttermost  con- 
fusion, or  yawning  in  rents  and  chasms.  The  Itureans,  fonder  of 
phmder  than  industry,  liad,  till  Herod  tamed  them,  an  evil  name,  as 
mere  robbers,  issuing  from  their  savage  retreats  to  prey  upon  the 
caravans  passing  from.  Damascus  to  the  Sea.  ' '  The  liills, "  says  Strabo, 
"are  inhabited  by  Itureans  and  Arabs,  who  are  mere  hordes  of  rob- 
bers; tlie  plains  by  a  farming  population,  who  are  constantly  plun- 
dered by  the  hill  people,  and  thus  always  need  help  from  outside. 
Gatliering  in  the  recesses  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  the  mountain  ban- 
ditti organized  raids  as  far  as  Sidon  and  Berytus  on  the  coast,  and  to 
the  gates  of  Damascus  on  the  east.  Famous  as  arciicrs  and  bold 
riders,  they  were  largely  enrolled  in  the  Roman  arm}',  in  Avhich  their 
skill  became  proverbial;  but  the  legions,  nevertheless,  looked  askance 
at  them  as  the  worst  set  in  the  service.  Their  boundaries  varied, 
like  their  fortune  in  war,  and  hence  are  seldom  described  alike. 

Trachonitis  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  east  and  south  of 
Iturea,  though  the  two  seem,  at  times,  to  be  interchangeal)lc  names 
for  nearly  the  same  region.  Iturea  often  embraces  the  tract  usuall}'" 
known  as  Trachonitis,  the  "  Argob,"  or  "  Stony,"  of  the  Bible,  Tra- 
chonitis being  apparently  a  mere  translation  of  this  older  name.  It 
was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  conquered  by  the  Israelites  before 
they  entered  Canaan,  and  was  assigned  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 
It  is  aliout  twenty-two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  fourteen  from 
east  to  west,  and  marks  the  focus  of  ancient  volcanic  energy  in  the 
district.  It  is  a  vast  ocean  of  basalt,  cracked  and  rent  into  innumer- 
able lissvires  in  cooling,  and  offering  in  its  countless  chasms  an  almost 
impenetrable  shelter  to  whole  armies.  "In  its  rougii,  and  almost 
inaccessible  rocks,"  says  Strabo,  "are  hidden  spaces^ from  which  a 
thousand  men  could  assemble  for  a  fora;f  against  the  merchants  of 
Damascus.  The  chief  town,  Kanatha,  on  tiie  caravan  route,  belonged 
to  the  Dccapolis,  and  was  protected  from  the  robber  population  around 
by  strong  Roman  fortifications.  As  a  whole,  it  was  a  teri'ibly  wild 
region.  " The  inhabitants  of  tlie  country,"  says  Joseplms,  "live  in 
a  mad  vray,  and  pillage  the  district  of  the  Damascenes,  their  rulers  at 
times  sharing  the  plunder.  It  is  hard  to  restrain  them,  for  robbery 
has  long  been  their  profession,  and  they  have  no  other  way  of  living, 
for  they  have  neither  any  city  of  their  own,  nor  any  lands,  but  only 
some  holes  or  dens  of  the  earth,  where  they  and  their  cattle  live 
together.  They  contrive,  however,  to  secure  water,  and  store  corn  iu 
granaries,  and  are  able  to  make  a  great  resistance  by  sudden  sallies, 
for  the  entrances  of  their  caves  are  so  narrow,  that  only  one  person 
can  enter  at  a  time,  tliough  they  are  incredibly  large  within.  The 
ground  over  their  habitations  is  not  very  high,  but  rather  a  plain, 
wliile  the  rocks  are  very  ditticult  of  entrance  without  a  guide. "  Herod 
did  his  utmost  against  them,  but  his  success  was  only  passing,  till  at 
last  he  settled  several  military  colonies  iu  the  district,  and  by  theix 
incessant  patrols  managed  to  keep  the  r*bbers  in  check. 
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South  of  this  tierce  and  lawless  region  lay  Auranitis,  now  known 
as  the  Hauran,  a  liigh  plateau  of  treeless  dov\-ns,  of  the  richest  soil, 
stretching  from  Gilead  to  the  Desert,  and  from  the  Ledja  to  the  up- 
lands of  Moab  on  the  south.  ISi^ot  a  stone  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  great 
caravans  of  well-fed  camels,  laden  with  corn  and  barley,  constantly 
met  with  on  the  waj'  to  Damascus,  show  v.hat  it  maist  have  been  in 
the  days  of  Christ.  Even  yet,  however,  no  one  can  travel  through  it 
safely,  imarmed,  and  the  fellahin,  except  close  to  towns,  have  to  plough 
and  sow  with  a  musket  slung  at  their  back.  It  is  the  gi-anary  of 
Damascus,  and  the  ruins  of  numerous  towns,  all  of  basalt,  even  to 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  show  that  the  population  must  have  been 
great. 

Batanea,  the  ancient  Bashan,  was  a  mountainous  district  of  the 
richest  type,  abounding  in  forests  of  evergreen  oaks,  and  extremely 
rich  in  its  soil.  The  hiils,  which,  in  some  cases,  reach  a  height  of 
6,000  feet,  and  the  cattle  which  fed  in  the  rich  meadows,  areoften 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  Desolate  now,  it  was  densely  peo- 
pled eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  as  the  ruins  of  towns  and  cities  of 
basalt,  thickly  strewn  over  its  surface,  and  still  almost  as  perfect  as 
when  they  were  built,  strikingly  prove. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  a  large  Jewish  population  lived  in  all 
these  districts,  in  the  midst  of  much  larger  numbers  of  Syrians,  Arabs, 
Greeks,  and  Phenicians,  under  the  rule  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Ilerod 
and  of  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  between  Arclielaus  and 
Antipas  in  age,  and  had  been  educated  with  them  in  Pome,  but  kept 
entirely  aloof  from  familj'  intrigues,  and  was  true-hearted  enough  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus.  The  best  of  Herod's 
sons,  he  retained  not  only  the  good-will  of  his  family,  but  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews  especially  honoured  him 
as  no  son  of  a  Samaritan,  but  spnmg  from  a  daughter  of  Zion. 
During  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  he  was  no  less  gentle  to  his  sub- 
jects than  peacefid  towards  his  neighbours.  "He  showed  himself," 
says  Josephus,  "moderate  and  cjuiet  in  his  life  and  government.  He 
constantly  lived  in  the  country  subject  to  him,  and  used  to  travel 
through  it,  continually,  to  administer  justice;  his  oflicial  seat — the 
sella  curulis — accompanying  him  everywhere ;  always  ready  to  be  set 
down  in  the  market  place,  or  the  road,  to  hear  complaints,  without 
any  one  suffering  from  delay."  His  court  was  formed  by  only  a  few 
friends,  whom  he  seldom  changed,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  in 
his  care  for  his  people  he  levied  almost  fewer  taxes  than  he  needed. 
Modest  in  his  ambitions,  he  cared  more  for  the  peaceful  triumph  of 
discovering  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  than  for  noisy  fame.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  romantic  city  he  built  on  the  edge  of  Hermon 
was  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration ;  but  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  though  it  is  a  noble  tribute  to  him  that  Jesus  once  and  again 
took  refuge  in  his  territories,  from  the  craft  of  His  own  ruler,  Antipas, 
end  the  hate  of  the  Galilean  Pharisees.     He  married  his  nieee  Salome, 
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daughter  of  Herod-Philip,  his  uncrowned  brother,  and  of  the  too 
well  known  Herodias.  His  reign  continued  through  the  whole  life  of 
our  Lord,  and  he  died  cluldless,  at  last,  a  year  or  so  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion, in  Bethsaida,  or  Livias,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  was  laid 
iu  a  tomb  which  he  himself  had  Inult  as  his  final  resting-place. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdi'aelon,  the  country  rises 
again  into  rounded  hills,  which  extend  from  the  great  coast  plain, 
across  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Jordan,  till  they  sink  awaj^  in  the 
east,  while  towards  the  south  they  end  only  in  the  wilderness  of  el 
Tih,  or  the  Wanderings.  The  northern  part  of  these  hills,  on  the 
Avest  of  the  Jordan,  was  the  land  of  the  Samaritans.  Their  country 
began  at  En  Gannim — the  fountain  of  gardens — at  the  south  end  of 
Esdraelou,  and  ended,  in  the  south,  at  the  mountain  pass  of  Akrab- 
])i — or,  the  "Scorpions,"  north  of  Shiloh.  The  whole  region  is  a 
network  of  countless  valleys  running  in  every  direction,  but  mainly 
east  and  west. 

In  these  valleys  lived  the  descendants  of  the  Assyrian  tribes,  whom 
Esarhaddon  had  sent  to  fill  the  room  left  by  the  ten  tribes  whom  he 
had  carried  away,  and  the  children  of  such  of  the  ten  tribes  them- 
selves as  escaped  deportation,  or  had  found  their  way  back,  and  of 
Jews  who  had  fled  thither  from  time  to  time,  from  any  cause,  from 
Judea.  The  growth  of  the  new  Jewish  kingdom  on  the  south  had 
encroached  greatly  on  the  Samaritan  tesritory,  but  it  was  still  a  de- 
sirable land,  and  far  more  fruitful  than  Judea  itself. 

The  soft  limestone  or  chalky  hills  of  Samaria,  unlike  those  farther 
south,  are  not  without  many  springs.  Fertile  bottoms  of  black  earth 
are  not  infrequent,  and  rich  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards,  alternate 
in  the  valleys,  while  vineyards  and  trees  of  different  kinds  spread  up 
the  slopes,  and  woods  of  olives  and  walnuts  crown  the  soft  outline 
of  many  of  the  hills.  The  meadows  and  pasture  land  of  Samaria  were 
famous  in  Israel. 

Such  was  the  territory  which  lay  between  Christ,  in  Galilee,  and 
the  hills  of  Judea.  Of  the  people,  I  shall  have  occasioG.  la  speak  at  a 
future  time. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

BEFORE     THE     DAWN. 

No  power  ever  showed  sogi'eat  a  genius  for  assimilating  conquered 
nations  to  itself  as  Rome.  Its  tributary  provinces  habitually  merged 
their  national  life,  erelong,  in  that  of  their  conqueror.  Her  laws, 
laugiiage,  and  religion,  more  or  less  completely  took  root  wherever 
her  eagles  were  permanently  planted,  and  have  left  the  records  of 
their  triumphs  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  so-called  Latin  race,  even  at 
this  day.  13ut  it  was  very  different  in  Palestine.  There,  Rome  met 
a  state  of  things  unknown  elsewhere;  which  she  neither  cared,  nor 
was  able  to  comprehend.  The  Spaniard  or  Gaul  had  given  no  trouble 
after  he  was  once  subdued,  but  readily  accepted  her  arts,  civiliza- 
tion, and  laws.  It  was  reserved  for  the  mountameers  of  Judea  to 
refuse  any  peaceable  relations  to  the  mistress  of  tlie  world ;  to  treat 
her  proudest  sons  Vvith  haughty  contempt,  and  to  regard  their  very 
presence  in  the  country  as  a  defilement. 

Tlie  discipline  of  tiie  centuries  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Pal- 
estine by  Pompc}',  had  formed  a  nation  every  way  unique.  The 
religious  institutions  of  its  ancestors  had  become  the  object  of  a  pas- 
sionate idolatry,  which  claimed,  and  willingly  received,  the  whole  of 
life  for  its  service.  The  tragedy  of  the  Exile,  the  teaching  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Return,  and  of  their  successors,  and  the  fierce  puri- 
tanism  kindled  hy  the  Syrian  persecutions,  and  deepened  by  the  Macca- 
ba?an  struggle,  had  formed  a  people  whose  existence  was  woven  into 
one  with  their  law;  who  would  endure  any  torture,  or  let  themselves 
be  thrown  to  beasts  in  the  circus,  rather  than  alter  a  Avord  which  their 
law  forbade — Avhose  women  would  bear  the  agonies  of  martyrdom 
ratlier  than  eat  unclean  food,  and  Avhose  men  would  let  themselves 
be  cut  down,  without  an  attempt  at  resistance,  rather  than  touch  the 
sword  on  a  Sabbath.  Their  whole  life  was  a  succession  of  rites  and 
observances,  as  sacred  in  their  eyes  as  the  details  of  his  caste  to  a 
Brahmin.  Intercourse  v.ith  other  nations  was  possible  only  to  the 
most  limited  extent.  They  shrank  from  all  other  races  as  from 
foulness  or  leprosy.  The  common  Jew  shunned  a  heathen  or  Sa- 
maritan; the  Pharisee  shrank  from  the  common  Jew;  the  Essene 
ascetic  withdrew  from  mankind,  into  the  desert.  The  dread  of  cere- 
monial defilement  made  solitude  the  only  security,  till  the  desire  for 
it  became  morbid,  like  that  of  the  Samaritan  settlers  of  the  islands  of 
the  Red  Sea,  who  implored  any  stranger  to  keep  at  a  distance.  The  very 
country  consecrated  by  so  many  piu'ifications  was  sacred,  and  hence 
there  could  be  no  greater  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  than  th.at 
an;v  who  were  ceremonially  unclean  should  pollute  it  by  their  pres- 
ence.   Even  among  themselves  constant  care  was  required  to  maintain 
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or  restore  their  pui-ity,  but  the  presence  of  heathen  among  thorn,  made 
daily  defilement  almost  inevitable.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
horror  of  the  nation,  when  even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  the  High 
Priest  alone  could  enter,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  after  endless 
purifications,  was  pollutetl  by  Pompey,  and  when,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Prophet,  that  Name  which  a  Jew  dared  not  even  utter,  was  blas- 
phemed every  day  by  the  heathen  soldiery?  The  cry  of  the  Psalmist, 
in  times  long  past,  was  once  more  that  of  every  Jew,  "  .0  God,  the 
heathen  are  "come  into  Thine  inheritance  :  Thy  Holy  Temple  have 
they  defiled." 

Such  a  calamity  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  judgment  from  Jeho- 
vah on  the  nation.  In  words  which  were  constantly  read  in  the  syn- 
agogues, they  sighed  to  hear  that  "The  wrath  of  Jehovah  was  so 
kindled  against  His  people,  because  they  were  defiled  with  their  own 
works,  that  He  abhorred  His  inheritance,  and  had  given  it  into 
the  hand  of  the  heathen,  and  let  them  that  hated  them  rule  over 
Israel."  The  very  land  seemed  under  a  curse.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
dew  of  blessing  no  longer  fell;  as  if  the  fruits  had  lost' their  fragrance 
and  taste,  andlhe  fields  refused  their  harvests.  The  practical  Roman 
could  not  understand  such  an  idealistic  race ;  with  him  law  was  no 
less  .supreme  than  it  was  with  the  Jew,  but  his  law  was  that  of  the 
Empire,  the  Jew's  the  law  of  an  unseen  God;  his  had  for  its  aim 
external  order,  and  material  civilization,  the  Jew's  ignored  material 
progress,  and  was  at  war  with  the  first  conditions  of  political  sub- 
mission. Like  the  Jew,  the  Roman  started  from  the  idea  of  duty, 
but  it  was  the  duty  owed  to  the  State:  the  Jew  repudiated  any  earthly 
authority,  and  owned  allegiance  only  to  a  theocracy.  The  Roman 
cared  only  for  the  present  life;  to  the  Jew  the  present  was  indiffer 
ent.  The  one  worshipped  the  Visible;  the  other  the  Unseen.  To 
the  Jew,  the  Roman  was  unclean  and  accursed ;  to  the  Romans,  the 
Jews  were  ridiculous  for  their  religion,  and  hateful  for  their  pride. 
Each  despised  the  other.  Pompey  liad  begun  by  treating  their  most 
sacred  prejudices  with  contempt,  and  his  successors  followed  in  his 
steps.  The  murderer  of  their  royal  house,  and  the  friend  of  the  hated 
Samaritans,  was  made  King  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  later  day,  Roman 
Procurators  sucked  th'j  very  marrow  from  the  land,  oppressed  the 
people  to  the  uttermost,  and  paid  no  regard  to  then-  tenderest  sensi- 
bilities. The  government  was  as  ruthless  as  that  of  England  in 
India  would  be  if  it  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  pride  of  strength, 
every  Hindoo  prejudice  it  found  in  its  way.  Roman  religion  was 
faith  in  the  magic  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  irresistibleness  of 
the  Roman  arms;  a  worship  only  of  brute  force,  hard,  unfeeling, 
coarse;  which  could  not  understand  anything  transcendental  like  the 
creed  of  the  Jew,  or  the  possibility  of  men  caring  for  an  idea,  far 
less  of  their  dying  for  it. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Rabbis  saw,  in  such  a  power,  the  fourth 
beast  of  the  Book  of    Daniel — "  a  beast  diverse  from  all  the  others, 
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exceeding  dreadful,  Avhose  teeth  were  of  iron  and  his  nails  of  brass, 
which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  remnant  of  God's 
people  with  its  feet."  "  Thou  madest  the  world  for  our  sakes, "says 
.one  of  the  latest  Jewish  seers,  who  himself  had  seen  the  miseries  of 
these  times;  "As  for  the  other  people" — the  Romans  and  all  man- 
kind besides — "who  also  come  from  Adam,  Thou  hast  said  they  are 
nothing,  but  are  like  spittle,  or  the  droppings  from  a  cask.  And  now, 
O  Lord,  behold  these  lieathen,  who  have  ever  been  counted  as  noth- 
ing, have  begun  to  be  lords  over  us,  and  to  devour  us.  But  we,  Thy 
people,  wliom  Thou  hast  called  Thy  first-born,  Thy  only  begotten, 
and  the  object  of  Thy  fer^^ent  love,  are  given  into  their  hands.  If 
tbe  world  now  be  made  for  our  sakes,  why  do  we  not  possess  our  in- 
heritance over  the  Vv'orld?  How  long  shall  this  endure?"  "Hear, 
thou,  I  will  talk  with  thee,"  He  makes  the  Messiah  say  to  the  Roman 
Eagle,  "Art  thou  not  the  last  of  the  four  beasts  which  I  made  to 
reign  in  my  world,  who  hast  overcome  all  the  beasts  that  were  past, 
and  hast  power  over  the  world  with  great  fearfulness,  and  much 
wicked  oppression?  For  thou  hast  afflicted  the  meek,  thou  hast  hurt 
the  peaceable,  thou  hast  loved  the  Faithless,  and  hated  the  Faithful, 
and  destroyed  tlie  towns  of  those  who  brought  forth  fruit,  and  the 
walls  of  those  who  did  thee  no  harm.  Thy  wrongful  dealings  have 
gone  up  to  the  Highest,  and  thy  pride  to  the  Mighty  One.  Therefore, 
O  eagle,  thou  shalt  perish,  with  thy  fearful  wings,  Ihy  baleful  winglets, 
thj' ferocious  heads,  thy  tearing  claws,  and  all  thy  foul  body;  that 
the  earth  may  be  refreshed,  and  be  delivered  from  thy  violence,  and 
that  she  may  hope  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  Him  that  made  her." 

Such  concentrated  hatred  and  bitter  contemptuous  scorn  from  a 
people  so  feel)le  and,  in  many  ways,  to  a  Roman,  so  ridiculous,  was 
naturally  met  by  equal  dislike,  and.  if  possible,  greater  contempt.  The 
Jews  of  Rome  had  been  originally,  for  the  most  part,  slaves,  and  their 
numbers  were  increased  yearly  by  the  sales  of  the  slave  market.  But 
))uyers  had  found  that  Jew  slaves  were  more  trouble  in  a  household, 
about  their  law,  than  they  were  worth,  and  hence  they  were  allowed 
to  buy  their  own  freedom  at  a  very  low  price.  A  vast  number  of 
Jewish  freedmeu  had  thus  gradually  accumulated  in  Rome,  to  the 
horror  of  the  Romans  at  large,  by  whom  they  were  reckoned  one  of 
llie  greatest  plagues  of  the  city.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show  how 
frequent  must  have  been  the  tumults  they  caused.  Squalid,  dirty, 
troublesome,  repulsive,  yet  sneering  at  the  gods  and  temples  of  their 
)nasters,  and  constantly 'aggressive  in  the  hope  of  making  proselytes, 
they  were  the  special  objects,  by  turns,  of  the  ridicule,  loathing,  and 
hatred  of  the  haughty  Romans,  and  this  hatred  was  intensified  by  the 
favour  their  religion  had  found  with  some  of  their  own  wives  and 
daughters.  The  officials  who  w^ent  from  Rome  to  Judea  to  rule  the 
nation,  carried  with  them,  already,  a  scorn  and  abhorrence  for  the 
nation,  which  found  its  expression  in  a  ready  belief  of  reports  so 
revolting  and  incredible  as  that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass. 
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as  God,  in  their  Temple.  What  treatment  they  might  expect  from 
Roman  governors  is  shadowed  in  manj^  utterances  of  different  classes. 
Speaking  of  the  Jews  sent  to  the  pestilent  climate  of  Sardinia,  to  put 
down  the  robbers  there,  Tacitus  adds,  "If  they  perished  by  the 
climate  it  was  no  loss."  ApoUonius,  of  Tyana,  is  made  to  say  to 
Vespasian,  in  Alexandria — "  When  one  came  from  the  scene  of  war 
and  told  of  30,000  Jews  whom  j'ou  had  killed  in  one  battle,  and  of 
50,000  in  another,  I  took  the  speaker  aside,  and  asked  him,  '  What 
are  you  talking  about;  have  you  nothing  more  worth  telling  than 
that?  '  "  Even  the  calm  and  lofty  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  a  later  day,  is 
credited  with  an  expression  of  the  common  hatred  of  the  Jews,  which, 
in  its  biting  contempt,  surpasses  all  others.  "O  Marcomanni!  O 
Quadi!  O  Sarmatians!"  cried  the  Emperor,  when  he  passed  from 
Egypt  into  Palestine,  and  found  himself  among  the  Jews,  "I  have 
found  a  people,  at  last,  who  are  lower  than  you!" 

The  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Romans  had  originally  been 
tlios3  of  admiration  and  respect,  for  their  bravery  and  great  deeds. 
Judas  Maccabaeus  had  sought  their  alliance,  and,  even  so  late  as  the 
reigii  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  the  nation  retained  kindly  feelings 
towards  them.  It  was  the  fault  of  Pompey  that  so  great  and  sudden 
a  revulsion  took  place.  The  treachery  by  Avhich  he  got  possession  of 
the  country  and  the  capital ;  the  insolent  contempt  with  which  he 
defiled  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  vanity  which  led  him  to  carry  off 
the  royal  family,  who  had  put  themselves  confidingly  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  grace  his  triumph,  tilled  the  race  with  an  abiding  hatred  of 
tlie  very  name  of  Rome.  A  writer  of  the  times  has  left  us  the  im- 
pressions made  by  such  acts: — "My  ear  heard  the  sound  of  war,  the 
clang  of  the  trumpet  whicli  called  to  murder  and  ruin!  The  noise  of 
a  great  army,  as  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  like  a  great  pillar  of  fire, 
rolling  hitherward  over  the  plains!  Jehovah  brings  up  hither  a 
mighty  warrior  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  has  determined  war 
against  Jerusalem  and  against  His  land!  The  princes  of  the  laud 
went  out  to  him  with  joy,  and  said,  'Thou  art  welcome,  come 
in  peace.'  They  have  made  smooth  the  rough  ways  before  the 
march  of  the  stranger;  they  opened  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  They 
crovrued  the  walls  with  garlands.  He  entered,  as  a  father  enters  the 
house  of  his  sons,  in  peace.  He  walked  abroad  in  perfect  security. 
Then  he  took  possession  of  the  towers  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
for  God  had  led  him  in  safety,  through  her  folly.  He  destroyed  her 
princes,  and  every  one  wise  in  counsel,  and  poured  out  the  blood  of 
Jerusalem  like  unclean  water.  He  led  her  sons  and  daughters  into 
captivity.  The  strange  people  have  gone  up  to  the  altar,  and,  in 
their  pride,  have  not  taken  off  their  shoes  in  the  holy  piaces." 

"  In  his  haughty  pride,"  cries  the  singer  in  his  second  psalm,  which 
throws  light  on  the  corruption  of  Israel  in  tlie  half  century  before 
Christ,  and  on  Jewish  thought  at  large,  "the  sinner  has  broken  down 
the  strong  walls  with  the  ram,  and  Thou  hast  not  hindered.    Heathen 
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aliens  have  gone  up  into  Thy  holy  place ;  they  have  walked  up  and 
down  in  it,  with  their  shoes,  in  contempt.  Because  the  sons  of  Je- 
rusalem ha'i'e  defiled  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  and  have  profaned 
the  gilts  consecrated  to  God,  by  their  transgressions  of  the  Law. '  Fof. 
this,  He  has  said,  '  Cast  forth  these  things  from  me,  I  have  no  p/leasurc 
in  them.'  The  beauty  of  holiness  have  they  made  vile;  it  has  beet 
profaned  before  God  for  ever ! 

"  Your  sons  and  your  daughters  are  sold  into  v\-oeful  slavery;  thej* 
are  branded,  as  slaves,  on  their  necks,  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen 
For  your  .sins  hath  lie  done  this!  Therefore  gave  Re  them  up  intf 
the  hands  of  those  that  Avere  stronger  than  they,  for  He  turned  awaj 
His  face  from  pitying  them, — youth,  and  old  man,  and  child  togethei; 
because  they  all  sinned,  in  not  hearing  His  voice.  The  heaven* 
scowled  on  them,  and  the  earth  loathed  them,  for  no  man  on  it  had 
done  as  they. 

"God  has  made  the  sons  of  Jerusalem  a  derision.  Every  one  gave 
iiimself  lip  to  the  sin  of  Sodom.  They  flaunted  their  wickedness 
before  the  sun.  They  committed  their  evil  deeds  before  it.  They 
made  a  shovr  of  their  guilt.  Even  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  are 
profane,  according  to  Thy  judgment,  for  they  have  detiled  them- 
selves shamelessly  with  the  heathen.  For  all  these  things  my  heart 
mourns. 

"I  will  justify  Thee,  O  God,  in  uprightness  cf  heart,  for  in  Thy 
judgments,  O  God,  is  seen  Thy  righteousness.  For  Thou  givest  to 
the  wicked  according  to  their  vrorks,  according  to  the  great  evil  of 
their  doings.  1  hou  hast  revealed  their  sins,  that  Thy  judgment  may 
be  seen.  Thou  blottest  out  tlieir  memory  from  the  earth.  The  Lord 
is  a  righteous  judge,  and  regardeth  no  man's  countenance.  He  has 
dragged  dovxn  her  beauty  from  the  throne  of  glory.  For  Jerusalem 
has  been  put  to  shame  by  the  heathen,  when  they  trampled  it  under 
foot.  Put  on  sackcloth  for  robes  of  beauty,  a  wreath  of  twisted 
rushes  instead  of  a  crown.  God  has  taken  away  her  mitre  of  glory, 
vrhich  he  put  on  her  brow.  Her  pride  is  cast  down  in  dishonour  on 
the  earth. 

"And  I  looked,  and  praj'cd  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  said, 
Let  it  sullice  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  made  heavy  Thj-  hand 
upon  Jerusalem,  in  the  coming  against  her  of  the  heatlien.  Lecause 
they  have  treated  her  with  scorn,  and  have  not  spared  in  their  wrath 
and  fury,  and  they  v^•ill  not  bring  this  to  an  end,  unless  Thou,  0  Lord, 
reprovest  them  in  Tliy  wrath.  For  thcj'  have  not  done  it  in  zeal  for 
Thee,  but  from  the  wish  of  their  heart,  to  pour  out  their  rage  against 
us  like  furies.  Delay  not,  O  God,  to  smite  them  on  the  head,  that  the 
jiaughtiness  of  the  dragon  may  sink  down  in  dishonour. 

"1  had  waited  but  a  little  till  God  showed  me  his  haughty  pride 
l)rought  low,  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  his  body  set  at  nought  by 
the  least,  alike  on  land  and  sea, — rotting  upon  the  v/aves  in  pitiful 
contempt,  and  having  no  one  to  bury  it.     Because  he  had  set  God  at 
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nonrrlit  and  disjionoiirod  Ilim.  He  forgot  that  he  Tvas  only  a  man: 
lie  (lid  not  think  of  what  might  be  to  come.  He  said,  '  I  shall  be 
Lord  of  sea  and  land,'  and  lie  did  not  remember  that  God  is  great 
and  resistless  in  His  great  might.  He  is  King  of  Heaven,  and  tlie 
judge  of  kings  and  ralers,  exalting  His  seiTaut,  and  stilling  the  proud 
in  eternal  dishonour  and  ruin  because  they  have  not  acknowledged 
Him." 

Herod's  flattery  of  Home,  and  his  treachery,  to  what  the  patriots 
thought  the  national  cause,  only  intensified  the  bitterness  of  such 
recollections. 

Amidst  all  the  troubles  of  the  nation,  however,  their  hopes  were 
still  kept  alive  by  a  belief  which,  like  much  else  among  the  Jews,  is 
unique  in  history.  Their  sacred  books  had  from  the  earliest  days 
predicted  the  appearance  of  a  great  deliverer,  who  should  redeem 
Israel  out  of  all  his  troubles.  "All  the  prophets,"  says  the  Talmud, 
"prophesied  only  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah."  In  later  da3's  this 
hope  was  intensified  by  a  new  development  of  the  national  literature. 
In  tiie  second  century  "before  Christ,  the  Book  of  Daniel  had  created 
a  profound  sensation  by  its  predictions,  universally  current,  of  the 
destruction  of  tlie  heathen,  and  the  elevation  of  the  chosen  people  to 
supreme  glory,  under  the  ]\Iessiah.  These  were,  at  that  time,  inter- 
preted as  applying  to  the  disastrous  period  of  religious  persecntion 
under  xA.ntiochus  Epiphanes,  which  provoked  the  Maccabaean  revolt, 
and  ultimately  led  to  the  temporary  independence  of  the  nation,  with 
its  short,  bright  glimpse  of  prosperity,  as  if  heralding  the  Mes-sianic 
reign.  The  heathen  were  to  "devour  the  whole  earth  for  a  time, 
and  tread  it  down  and  break  it  m  pieces."  But  "the  kingdom  and 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  rule  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  wliose  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
Him."  In  such  words,  Israel  read  its  futm-e  political  gloiy,  as  the 
seat  of  a  universal  theocracy,  which  was  to  replace  the  kings  of  the 
heathen,  and  tlourish  in  pei-petual  supremacy  over  all  mankind.  The 
head  of  this  world-wide  empire  they  saw  in  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  who 
was  to  ' '  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;"  dominion  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  shoiild  serve  Him  for 
ever,  being  given  Him  by  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

With  the  paling  of  the  Maccabaean  gloiy,  after  its  short  brightness, 
and  tlie  decay  of  religious  enthusiasm  imder  the  coniipting  influence 
of  its  later  kings, — a  reaction  not  unlike  the  license  of  the  Restora- 
tion as  contrasted  with  the  severe  Puritanism  of  the  Commonwealth, 
—a  copious  literature  sprang  up,  based  on  the  model,  which,  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  had  so  profoundly  affected  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
With  the  independence  of  the  nation,  prophecy  had,  long  ago, 
gradually  ceased,  for  the  sphere  of  the  prophet  was  incompatible  with 
the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the  nation.  Zecliariah  and  ^tlalachi  had 
appeared  after  the  return  from  exile,  but,  with  the  latter,  it  was  uni- 
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vcrsally  acknowledged,  llie  grand  roll  of  prophets  had  ended.  The 
last  of  the  order  had,  indeed,  liimself,  virtually  announced  its  suspen- 
sion, in  pointing  to  the  coming  of  Elijah,  before  the  great  and  dread- 
ful day  of  Jehovah,  as  its  next  ayipearauce.  From  that  time,  it 
became  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  that  Elijah,  and  perhaps,  also,  a 
"prophet  like  unto  Moses,"  would  herald  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom. The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  nation  inevitably  gave  this 
glorious  future  a  political,  rather  than  a  spiritual  character,  for  their 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  that  of  a  theocracy,  such  as 
God  Himself  had  founded  amongst  them,  luider  Moses — an  earthly 
state,  with  God  as  King,  and  His  "anointed"'  as  vicegerent,  to  carry 
out  His  written  law.  Their  only  idea  of  an  "  anointed  one,"  that  is, 
a  Messiah,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  illustrations  offered  by 
the  earlier  history  of  the  nation.  Tliey  knew  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the 
judges,  and  the  kings.  The  patriarchs  were  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  or  His  Messiahs,  and  so,  also,  were 
high  priests  and  prophets,  and  their  kings,  and  even  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, Cyrus.  Among  the  later  Jews,  of  the  ages  immediately  before 
Christ,  "The  Messiah"  had  l:ecome  the  usual  name  of  the  Deliverer 
predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  was  almost  exclusivelj'  restricted  to 
liim.  But  at  no  time  had  the  spiritual  been  separated  from  the  polit- 
ical, in  its  use.  Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  their  national  govern- 
iiient,  inevitably  joined  the  political  and  the  religious.  The  State  and 
the  Church  were,  with  it,  identical,  the  former  being  only  the  outward 
embodiment  of  the  latter.  JewLsh  politics  were  only  Jewish  religion 
in  its  public  relations,  for  God  was  the  political  as  well  as  religious 
Head  of  the  nation.  It  was,  hence,  all  but  impossible  for  a  Jew  to 
conceive  of  the  Messiah,  except  as  the  divinely  commissioned  vice- 
gerent of  God,  in  his  double  sphere  of  earthly  and  heavenly  kingship 
in  Israel. 

The  long  silence  of  prophets,  and  the  keen  politico-religious  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  advent  of  a  Messiah  was  expected — an  enthu- 
siasm resting  on  Scripture  throughout,  but  rekindled  to  a  passionate 
and  abiding  fervour  by  the  Book  of  Daniel — incited  some  nobler 
spirits  to  break  the  stillness,  and  keep  alive  the  national  faith  and 
hope,  by  compositions  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  To  give  them 
greater  weight,  they  were  ascribed  to  the  most  famous  men  of  past 
ages,  and  sent  abroad  in  their  names.  A  Revelation  of  the  future 
glory  of  Israel  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  antediluvian  Enoch,  as 
one,  of  all  men,  worthy  to  have  been  favoured  with  divine  communi- 
cations. Another  consisted  of  psalms  ascribed  to  Solomon,  and  a  third 
was  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  great  Scribe,  the  second  Moses — 
Ezra.  Others  are  still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  "Apocrypha" 
till  recently  bound  up  with  our  English  Bibles.  Of  the  whole,  the 
first  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  illustrates  the  fervent  patriotism  and  stern 
Puritanism  of  the  war  of  liberty.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach 
sets  in  a  striking  light  the  saying  of  Esdras,  that,  even  in  these  dark 
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days,  though  manj'  "walked  feignedly  before  God,  others  feared  His 
name  according  to  His  will,  aud  taught  His  law  nobly."  No  better 
key  to  the  religious  spirit  of  an  age  can  be  had  than  its  religious  liter- 
ature. That  of  Israel,  as  the  age  of  Christ  drew  near,  was  mere  and 
more  concentrated  on  the  expected  Messiah,  and  the  preparation 
needed  for  his  coming.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  the  P.salms  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  Fourth  "Book  of  Esdras,  successively  reveal  the  white 
heat  of  the  national  hopes  of  which  they  were  the  expression. 

Nothing  could  be  more  iitted  to  iniluence  the  excitable  imagination 
of  an  Oriental  people,  accustomed  to  such  a  style  in  their  sacred  writ- 
ings— nothing  more  fitted  to  intensify  a  fanatical  spiritual  pride  in 
themselves  as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  or  to  deepen  their  hatred  of 
all  other  nations,  than  the  mystic  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  of 
which  the  earlier  date,  perhaps  forty  years  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Romans  into  Palestine,  while  tlie  whole  are  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Herod.  In  one,  Israel  is  painted  under  the  I3gure  of  a  flock  of  white 
sheep,  while  the  nations  round  are  the  Egyptian  wolf,  the  Phenician 
dog,  the  black  wild  boar,  Edoni,  t!ie  xirabian  vulture,  the  Sp-ian 
raven,  and  the  Grecian  eagle;  or  are  branded  as  jackals,  kites,  foxes, 
and  swine.  Hyrcanus,  the  sheep  with  the  great  horn,  drives  away 
the  Grecian  eagles,  the  Syrian  ravens,  the  Egyptian  kites,  the  Arabian 
vultiu-e,  and  the  Philistine  dogs,  who  were  tearing  the  flesh  of  the 
sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.  The  Lord  of  the  sheep  comes  to  His 
flock,  the  rod  of  His  wrath  in  His  hand,  and  strikes  the  earth  till  it 
quakes,  and  all  the  beasts  and  birds  flee  from  the  sheep,  and  sink  in 
the  earth,  which  closes  over  them.  A  great  throne  is  then  set  up  in 
the  beloved  land,  and  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  sits  on  it,  and  opens  the 
sealed  books.  He  will  then  drive  the  kings  from  their  thrones  and 
kingdoms,  and  will  break  the  teeth  of  sinners,  aud,  finally,  chase  out 
the  heathen  from  the  congregation  of  His  people,  and  cast  down  the 
oppressors  of  Israel  into  a  deep  place,  "full  of  fire,  flaming,  and  full  of 
pillars  of  fire."  A  "  great  everlasting  heaven"  will  spring  forth  from 
the  midst  of  the  angels,  and  the  day  of  judgment  will  begin,  "when 
the  blood  of  the  sinners  will  be  as  high  as  a  horse's  breast,  and  as  a 
chariot  axle,"  and  when  legions  of  angels  shall  appear  in  the  skies, 
and  the  righteous  be  raisedfrom  the  grave.  The  daj^s  of  the  Messiah. 
— "the  Elect,"  "the  Anointed  One,"  "the  Son  of  Man,"  who  is  also 
"  Son  of  God" — will  then  begin. 

"  The  plants  of  righteousness"  (the  Jewish  nation)  will  flourish  for 
ever  and  ever  under  His  reign,  for  He  is  to  come  forth  from  the 
"throne  of  the  majesty  of  God,"  and  rule  over  all,  as  the  object  of 
universal  adoration. 

The  pictures  given  of  the  blessedness  of  Israel  in  its  world-wide 
empire,  throw  light  on  the  nobler  side  of  the  Jewish  nature,  for  we 
may  seek  in  vain  for  anything  so  pure  and  lofty  in  the  conceptions  of 
any  other  people.  "Blessed  be  ye,  O  ye  righteous  aud  elect  ones, 
for  glorious  will  be  your  lot !     The  righteous  shall  dwell  in  the  light 
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of  the  Sun,  and  the  elect  in  the  light  of  the  Life  Eternal;  the  days  of 
their  life  shall  have  no  end,  and  the  days  of  the  holy  ones  sliall  be 
countless.  And  they  shall  seek  the  light,  and  tind  righteousness 
beside  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  The  righteous  shall  have  peace  with  the 
Lord  of  the  World.  They  will  dwell  beside  the  Water  of  Life,  in  the 
gardens  of  righteousness,  and  .shine  like  the  light  for  ever  and  ever. 
Their  hearts  will  rejoice,  because  the  number  of  the  righteous  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  blood  of  the  righteous  avenged." 

The  Psalms  of  Solomok,  written  at  the  time  of  Pompey's  inva- 
sion, look  forward  confidently  to  the  coming  of  the  Z^Ies.<iah,  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God,  when  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  will  be  brought  back  again  from  the  cast  and 
the  west,  because  Jehovah  has  had  compassion  on  her  uitliction.  The 
17th  and  18th  P.salms,  especially,  bring  before  us,  with  equal  vivid- 
ness and  beauty,  the  liopes  that  glowed  in  the  national  breast  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  and  broke  out  into  wild  violence  in  the  religious  re- 
volt of  Judas,  the  Galila?an.  Joseph,  in  his  cottage  at  Nazareth,  may 
often  have  listened  to  them,  or  read  them,  for  thej'  were  familiar  to 
every  Jew,  and  many  a  group  of  Galila-an  villagers  gathered,  from 
time  to  time,  to  hear  tliem  repeated,  in  Eastern  fashion,  by  some 
reader  or  reciter.     Thej' ran  thus : — 

"  Lord,  Thou  alone  art  our  King  for  ever  and  ever,  and  in  Thee 
shall  our  souls  make  their  boast.  What  is  the  span  of  man's  life 
iipon  earth?  According  to  the  time  fixed  by  the  Lord,  and  man's 
hope  upon  Ilim!  But  we  hope  in  God  our  Saviour,  because  the 
power  of  our  God  is  with  mercy,  for  ever,  and  the  kingdom  of  our 
God  is  over  the  heathen,  for  judgment,  for  ever. 

' '  Thou,  O  Lord,  didst  clioose  for  Thyself  David,  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  didst  swear  to  him,  respecting  his  seed  for  ever,  that  there 
would  never  fail  a  prince  of  his  house  before  Tliee,  for  ever.  But 
for  om*  sins,  the  wicked  have  risen  up  against  us;  they  (the  Asmo- 
nean  party),  whom  Thou  hast  not  sent  forth,  have  done  violence 
against  us,  and  have  gotten  the  power  over  us.  They  have  put  away 
Thy  name  with  violence,  and  have  not  glorified  it,  though  it  be  above 
all  in  majesty;  they  have  set  up  a  king  over  them.  They  have  laid 
waste  the  throne  of  David,  with  a  haughty  shout  of  triumph.  But 
Thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  cast  them  down.  Thou  wilt  take  away  their  seed 
from  the  earth,  raising  up  against  them  an  alien,  who  is  not  of  our 
race.  After  their  sins  shalt  Thou  recompense  them,  O  God;  they 
will  receive  according  to  their  works.  According  to  their  works  will 
God  show  pity  on  them!  He  will  hunt  out  their  seed,  and  will  not 
let  them  go.  Faithful  is  the  Lord,  in  all  His  judgments  which  He 
jDcrforms  in  the  earth. 

' '  He  who  has  not  the  Law  has  desolated  our  land  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. He  lias  made  the  youth,  and  the  old  man,  and  the  child  dis- 
appear together.  In  his  fury  he  has  sent  away  our  sons  to  the  west; 
aad  our  princes  he  has  made  au  open  show,  and  has,  not  spared. 
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Out  enemy  lias  done  haughtily  in  his  alien  pride,  and  his  heart  is  a 
stranger  to  our  God.  And  he  did  all  things,  in  Jerasalcin.  as  the 
heath'en  do  with  their  idols,  in  their  cities.  And  the  sons  of  the 
covenant  have  been  made  to  serve  them,  and  have  been  mingled 
among  heathen  nations.  There  was  not  one  among  them  who 
shewed  pity  or  truth  in  Jerusalem.  Those  v.-ho  loved  the  synagogues 
of  the  saints  fled  from  them;  they  were  driven  away  as  sparrov.-s 
from  their  nest.  They  wandered  in  deserts,  that  their  souls  might 
be  saved  from  defilement,  and  the  wilderness  was  lovely  in  their 
sight,  in  saving  their  souls.  They  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
earth,  liy  those  "who  have  not  the  Law. 

'•Behold,  O  Lord,  and  raise  up  to  Israel,  their  king,  the  Son  of 
David,  at  the  time  Tiiou,  O  God,  knowest,  to  rule  Israel,  Thy  child. 
And  gird  him,  O  Lord,  with  strength,  that  he  may  break  in  pieces 
the  unjust  rulers.  Cleanse  Jerusalem,  in  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
from  the  heathen  who  tread  it  under  foot.  Thrust  out  the  sinners 
from  Thine  inheritance;  grind  to  dust  the  haughtiness  of  the  trans- 
gressors; shatter  in  pieces  all  their  strength,  as  a  potter's  vessel  is 
shattered  by  a  rod  of  iron.  Destroy  utterly,  Avith  the  word  of  Thy 
mouth,  the  heathen  that  have  broken  Thy  Law;  at  His  coming  let 
the  heathen  flee  before  His  face,  and  confound  Thou  the  sinners  in 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  And  He  shall  bring  together  the  holy 
race,  and  shall  lead  them  in  righteousness,  and  He  shall  judge  the 
tribes  of  the  holy  people,  for  the  Lord,  His  God.  And  He  will  not 
suffer  unrighteousness  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  nor  will  any 
wicked  man  be  let  dwell  among  them.  For  He  will  take  knowledge 
that  they  are  all  sons  of  God,  and  He  will  portion  them  out  in  their 
tribes,  over  the  land.  And  the  stranger  and  the  foreigner  will  dwell 
among  them  no  more.  He  will  judge  the  people  and  the  heathen,  in 
the  wisdom  of  His  righteousness. 

"And  He  will  bring  the  peoples  of  the  heathen  under  His  yoke, 
to  serve  Him,  and  He  will  exalt  the  Lord  exceedingly  in  ail  the 
earth.  And  He  will  cleanse  Jerusalem  in  righteousness,  so  that,  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  the  heathen  shall  come  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  to  see  His  glory,  and  her  weary,  wasted  sons  shall 
return,  bearing  gifts,  to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  with  which  God 
has  glorified  her.  And  He  shall  be  a  righteous  king  over  them, 
taught  of  God.  And  there  shall  be  no  unrighteousness  in  their  midst 
in  His  days,  because  they  are  all  holy,  and  their  king  is  the  Christ,  the 
Lord.  For  He  shall  not  trust  in  the  horse,  or  the  chariot,  or  in  the 
bow;  neither  shall  He  gather  to  Himself  silver  and  gold  for  war,  and 
He  shall  not  trust  in  numbers,  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  Lord,  Him- 
self, is  His  king,  and  His  trust,  in  the  IVIighty  God,  and  HE  shall  set 
all  the  heathen  in  terror  before  Him.  For  He  shall  rule  all  the  earth, 
by  the  word  of  His  mouth,  for  ever.  He  shall  make  the  people  of  the 
Lord  blessed,  in  wisdom  and  in  joy.  And  He,  being  pure  from  sin. 
for  the  ruling  of  a  great  people,  will  rebuke  kings,  and  will  cut  ofE 
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transgressors  by  the  might  of  His  word.  And  He  shall  not  want 
liclp  from  God,  in  His  days.  For  the  Lord  shall  make  Him  mighty 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  wise  in  counsel,  and  strong,  and  righteous. 
And  the  favour  of  the  Lord  shall  be  His  strength,  and  He  shall  not 
be  weak.  His  hope  is  in  the  Lord,  and  who  can  do  anything  against 
Him?  Mighty  in  His  doings,  and  strong  in  the  fear  of  God;  feeding, 
as  a  shepherd,  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  in  faith  and  righteousness.  He 
v.ill  let  no  one  among  them  fail  in  the  Law.  He  will  lead  them  all 
in  holiness,  and  there  will  be  no  haughty  oppressing  of  them  in  His 
rule. 

"  This  is  the  glorious  excellence  of  the  King  of  Israel,  which  is 
known  to  God.  He  shall  raise  Him  over  the  house  of  Israel,  to  in- 
struct it.  His  words  are  piu'er  than  the  most  pure  gold.  He  will 
judge  the  people  in  the  .'synagogues — the  tribes  of  the  saints.  His 
words  will  be  like  words  of  the  holy  ones,  in  the  midst  of  the  holy 
multitudes.  Blessed  are  those  who  shall  live  in  those  days,  to  see  the 
good  things  which  God  shall  do  for  Israel,  in  the  gathering  together 
of  her  tribes.  God  shall  hasten  His  mercy  towards  Israel.  He  shall 
purge  us  from  the  dctilemeut  of  the  presence  of  our  enemies,  the 
profane.     The  Lord,  He  is  King,  for  ever  and  ever! 

"  O  Lord,  Thy  mercy  is  on  the  works  of  Thy  hands  for  ever  and 
ever!  Thy  goodness  to  L^rael  is  a  gift  beyond  price.  Thine  eyes  look 
on,  and  nothing  will  fail  of  Thy  promises.  Thine  ears  will  attend 
to  the  supplication  of  the  needy  who  trusts  in  Thee.  Thy  judg- 
ments are  in  all  the  earth,  in  mercy,  and  Thy  love  is  towards  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  the  sons  of  Israel.  Thou  hast  Thyself  taught  us,  aa 
Thy  Son,  Thine  only  begotten,  Thy  tirst-born,  so  that  we  may  turn 
an  obedient  heart  awav  from  ignorance  and  sin. 

"God  shall  purify  Israel,  against  the  day  of  mercy  and  blessing, 
against  the  day  of  the  calling  forth  of  His  Christ  (Anointed)  to  rule. 
Blessed  are  those  who  shall  live  in  those  days!" 

In  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdeas,  which  was  circulating  among  the 
people  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  nation  found  its  strength  and 
weakness,  alike,  reflected,  and  all  its  religious  hopes  flattered  to  the 
utmost.  "If  Thou  for  us  hast  created  "the  world,  wherefore  is  it 
that  we  do  not  possess  our  world?"  asks  the  supposed  Ezra.  In  the 
fifth  of  a  series  of  "Visions  of  the  Kight,"  for  which  he  had  pre- 
pared by  long  fasting,  he  sees  an  angel  rise  from  the  sea,  with  twelve 
wings  and  three  heads,  the  mystic  sj-mbol  of  the  triumphant  heathen 
power  of  the  Syro-  and  Egypto-Macedonian  kings,  and  of  that  of 
Rome,  under  Csesar,  Antony,  and  Octavian,  with  whom  remained 
final  victory,  and  universal  monarchy.  After  a  time,  he,  Octavian 
(Augustus)  alone,  as  the  one-headed  eagle,  remains.  But  now  appears 
a  mighty  Lion — the  jNIessiah — who  calls  to  the  eagle,  with  a  human 
voice,  "Art  thou  not  he  who  remaincst  of  the  four  beasts  (the  four 
heathen  world-empires  of  Daniel),  which  I  created  that  they  might 
rule  in  my  world,  that  the  end  of  times  might  come  through  them? 
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Tliou  hast  judged  the  earth,  but  not  in  truth,  for  thou  hast  troubled 
the  peaceful,  and  wronged  the  unoffending;  thou  hast  loved  liars, 
and  hast  overthrown  tlie  cities  of  the  industrious,  and  hast  razed 
their  walls,  though  they  did  thee  no  harm.  Thy  wrongful  deal- 
ing has  risen  to  the  Highest,  and  thy  pride  to  the  Mighty  One. 
Tiie  Most  High,  also,  has  remembered  His  times,  and,  behold,  they 
are  closed,  aud  the  ages  are  ended.  Therefore,  begone,  O  tiiou 
eagle,  and  be  seen  no  more — with  thy  fearful  wings,  thy  baleful  wing- 
lets,  thy  ferocious  heads,  thy  tearing  claws,  and  all  thy  foul  body, 
that  the  earth  may  be  refreshed,  and  may  recover  itself,  when  freed 
from  thy  violence,  and  that  she  may  hope  in  the  justice  and  pity  of 
Him  who  made  her!"  "And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  the  eagle  was 
no  more  seen,  and  all  its  body  was  burned  up,  and  the  earth  grew 
pale  with  fear."  Rome,  then  just  entering  on  its  long  imperial 
liistorv,  and  in  tlie  height  of  its  greatness,  was  to  be  l>lotted  out  from 
tiie  eaVth  by  the  Jlessiah.  Past  generations  had  thought  the  Sj'rian 
persecutions  must  be  the  tribulation  which  was  to  herald  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  to  end  heathen  domination  on  the  earth;  then 
the  persecutions  and  wars  of  the  later  Maccabees;  then  the  huge 
v>-orld-turmoil  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  in  succession,  seemed  to 
proclaim  His  approach.  But,  now,  the  supposed  Ezra  looked  for  it 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  as  men,  a  little  later,  expected  it  on  the 
death  of  Herod.  The  Lion,  rising  from  the  forest,  Vvould  rebuke 
the  haughtjr  Roman  eagle,  and  would  sit  in  judgment  on  the  heathen, 
free  His  holy  people,  and  bless  them  till  the  coming  of  the  end. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  vision  of  the  Messiah,  jiresentcd  by  the  sup- 
posed Ezra.  "Behold,"  saj-s  he,  "a  wind  rose  from  the  heart  of  the 
sea,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  man" (the  Son  of  God),  "and  all  its  waves 
were  troubled.  And  I  saw,  and  behold  the  man  came  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  wheresoever  he  turned  his  face  and  looked,  all  things 
trembled  before  him,  and  all  that  heard  His  voice  melted  like  wax  in 
the  flame.  But  a  countless  host  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  came  up 
to  make  war  against  Him.  And  He  cut  out  for  Himself,  by  His 
word,  a  great  mountain — which  is  Mount  Zion — and  stood  on  the  top 
of  it.  and  when  the  multitude  pressed  with  trembling  against  Him, 
He  lifted  against  them  neither  hand  nor  weapon,  but  consumed  them 
utterly  with  a  flood  of  fire  from  His  mouth,  and  the  lightning  flashes 
of  the"  storm  from  His  lips,  and  nothing  remained  of  them  but  smoke 
and  ashes.  Then  He  rose  and  came  down  from  the  mountain,  and 
called  to  Him  a  peaceful  multitude,  some  glad  and  some  sorry,  some 
bound  as  captives,  some  beai'ing  gifts,  and  these  were  the  ten  tribes, 
whom  He  had  brought  from  their  hiding-place  in  a  land  beyond  As- 
syria, where  never  man  else  dwelt,  cleaving  the  Euphrates  to  let  tiiem 
pass  over,  and  gathering  them  to  their  own  land  again,  that  their 
brethren  there,  and  they  from  afar,  might  rejoice  evermore  together." 

To  Esdras  the  reign  of  the  Idumean  Herod  over  the  Jewish  people, 
seems  a  second  note  of  the  culmination  of  heathen  rule  and  its  speedy 
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overthrow.  "The  end  of  this  age,"  says  he,  "is  Esau,  and  Jacob  is 
the  beginning  of  that  Avliich  is  to  come ;"  the  deatli  of  the  Edomite 
vras  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  "During 
his  life,  or  at  his  death,"  says  another  vision,  "  the  Messias  (or  Son  of 
God)  %vill  descend  from  heaven  Avith  those  men  who  have  not  tasted 
of  death,  and  tlie  boolvs  -will  be  opened  before  the  face  of  the  slty,  and 
ail  shall  see  them,  and  tlie  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  every  cheek  will 
grow  pale  at  the  hearing  it.  And  friends  will  fight  at  that  time 
against  friends,  and  the  earth  shall  tremble  and  all  who  dwell  on  it, 
and  the  springs  and  fountains  shall  cease  running  for  three  hours. 
And  the  hearts  of  the  people  shall  be  changed,  and  thej'  will  be  turned 
into  other  men.  For  all  sin  and  wickedness  will  be  destroyed,  and 
faith  will  flourish,  and  corruption  shall  be  rooted  out,  and  truth,  which 
had  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  will  reign."  Regions  hitherto  unknown 
and  barren  will  be  planted,  to  shame  the  heathen,  by  showing  the 
greater  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  than  of  theirs.  Yet, 
this  golden  age  is  to  last  only  400  j-ears,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Messiah  will  die.  The  earth  will  then  pass  away.  The  dead  will  be 
raised,  and  the  great  judgment  held,  after  which  "the  righteous  shall 
go  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  shine  like  the  sun,  and  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  His  everlasting  light,  and  die  no  more,  and  a  single  day  shall 
be  as  seventy  years,  and  they  shall  live  for  ever  and  ever.  But  the 
wicked  shall  go  to  everlasting  tire." 

Such  a  literature,  widely  diffused,  penetrated  the  nation  with  its 
spirit,  and  coloured  its  destiny.  Nor  were  the  books  quoted  the  only 
writings  of  a  similar  tone  that  everj'where  formed  the  reading,  and 
lired  the  soul  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus.  A  succession  of  these 
heralds  of  the  INIessiah  perpetuated  the  theme.  After  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Esdras,  we  have  the  anticipations  of  the 
Targums,  and  of  Pliilo,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  In 
the  Messiah's  time  "\ve  read  in  the  latter,  "the  days  will  begin  to 
lengthen,  and  the  children  of  men  will  live  longer,  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  from  day  to  day,  till  their  lives  come  nigh  to  a  thou- 
sand years.  And  there  will  be  no  more  an}'  old,  or  any  weary  of 
life,  but  they  will  all  be  like  children  and  boys,  and  will  fuliil  all  their 
days  in  peace  and  joy,  and  there  will  be  no  accuser  amongst  them,  or 
any  corrupter.     For  all  their  days  will  be  days  of  blessing." 

The  result  of  influences  so  unique,  was  almost  beyond  imagination, 
in  an  age  so  cold  and  practical  as  our  own.  A  parallel  maj^  perhaps, 
be  found  in  the  universal  excitement  which  pervaded  Christendom  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  1,000  years  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  were  thought  to  be  closing,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was 
believed  at  hand.  The  consternation  that  then  seized  mankind  made 
men  give  up  everything  to  be  ready  for  the  descent  of  the  judge.  It 
was  the  one  thought.  Countless  pilgrims  sold  all,  and  set  off  to  the 
Holy  Laud  to  await  the  expected  Saviour.  Not  less  deep  or  universal 
was  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  iu  the  days  of  Christ,  rousing 
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men,  even  against  hope,  once  and  again,  in  tlic  literal  use  of  thcu'ords 
of  the  MaccabfEan  psalm — to  take  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hand, 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  heathen,  and  punishments  on  the  nations; 
to  bind  tlieir  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron: 
to  execute  upon  tliem  the  judgments  written.  This  vras  an  honour 
granted  to  all  the  Saints." 

The  effect  of  the  long  reign  of  Herod  on  Jewish  parties  was  im- 
luense.  Sprung  from  a  race  which  the  Jews  detested,  and  the  son 
of  a  liated  fatlier,  lie  had  owed  it  to  the  Roman  Senate  tliat  he  was 
able  to  crush  the  national  liberties  under  foot,  and  usurp  the  title  of 
King  of  Judea,  which  no  stranger  before  him  had  borne.  His  instincts 
were  cruel  and  harsh;  his  life  and  tastes  pagan  and  sensual;  his  whole 
nature  opposed  to  everything  Jewish.  He  had  murdered  member 
after  member  of  his  family,  and  among  others  the  last  of  the  native 
royal  race,  which  the  people  venerated:  he  had  put  to  death  most  of 
the  leadinn;  Rabbis;  he  had  filled  the  land  with  heathen  architecture; 
lie  had  defiled  Jerusalem  by  a  circus  and  tlieatre ;  he  had  degraded 
the  pontificate  by  putting  two  high  priests  to  death,  after  deposing 
them;  he  had  violated  the  tomb  of  David,  in  search  of  treasure;  he 
had  burned  the  national  registers,  so  essential  to  a  people  among 
Avliom  so  much  in  their  priesthood  and  common  life  turned  on  their 
descent;  iie  had  burned  alive,  in  his  old  age,  two  famous  Rabbis,  and 
slain  many  of  tlie  youth  of  Jerusalem,  for  their  zeal  for  the  Law ;  and, 
when  dying,  he  had  left  a  command,  to  murder,  in  cold  blood,  tho 
collected  elders  of  the  nation,  to  fill  the  land  with  sorrow  for  them- 
selves, if  not  for  him,  v/heu  he  was  gone. 

Against  such  a  master  the  two  great  parties,  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
dncees, — notwithstanding  their  differences,  above  all  things  Jews, — 
felt  for  the  time  drawn  closer  together.  Except  the  high  priests, 
who  were  Herod's  creatures,  the  courtiers  who  worshipped  the  power 
of  t!ie  day,  and  the  soldiers  loyal  to  a  warlike  king,  few  were  for 
Herod  The  Sadducees  forsook  the  Court ;  the  High  Priesthood  was 
for  the  time  taken  from  their  party.  An  Alexandrian  family  into 
which  Horod  had  married,  received  it  to  ennoble  them, — men  sus- 
pected of  foreign  views,  royalists  l)y  alliance,  and  opposed  to  the 
peopie  by  their  origin.  For  the  first  time  we  hear  of  preachers. 
The  last  martyrs  under  Herod — Judas,  son  of  Saripheus,  and  Matta- 
tiiias,  son  of  Margalouth, — were  in  reality  tribunes  of  the  people,  to 
v.'hosG  stirring  addresses,  the  great  riot,  in  wliich  the  golden  eagle  in 
tlie  Temple  was  thrown  down,  was  due.  They  were  biirned  alive, 
but  men  of  the  same  mould  took  their  place,  allies  and  friends  of  the 
multitudes  Avho  fled  to  tiie  hills,  to  emerge  from  time  to  time  from 
tlieir  hiding  places,  to  harass  the  troops  of  Herod.  Revolutionary 
times  always  produce  such  men,  whom  time  servers  of  their  day 
have  been  wont  to  denounce  as  brigands  or  robbers.  They  were, 
however,  in  reality  the  Maccabees  of  their  age.  "  Tlie  followers  of 
Jadas,  the  Galilscan,"  says  Josephus,  "  ia  ail  their  opinions  are  at 
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one  with  the  Pharisees, — that  is,  "with  tlie  nation, — hut  they  have  an 
iuextinguishahle  passion  for  liherty,  and  ■will  own  none  but  God  as 
Master;  they  count  any  tortures  that  they  may  endure,  however  dread- 
ful, as  nothing,  nor  do  the}'  heed  the  sufferings  their  parents  or  friends 
may  hear  for  their  sakes" — for  they  were  punished  if  the  olTenders 
themselves  were  not  caught, — "but  nothing  will  make  them  call  any 
man  ^Master."  It  was  for  putting  Hezekiah,  the  father  of  Judas,  to 
death,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  Sanhedrim,  then  still 
extant,  tried  to  bring  Herod  to  trial,  which  they  never  would  have 
done  had  he  been  a  mere  "robber."  What  the  nation  thought  of  his 
fon  Judas  is  shoAvn  in  the  words  of  a  Eabbi,  "  In  the  world  to  come, 
God  will  gather  round  Judas  a  multitude  like  him,  and  Avill  set  them 
before  His  face."  Men  of  the  same  type  had  appeared  before  Pompey 
at  Damascus,  pleading  the  cause  neither  of  Hyrcanus  or  Aristobulus, 
but  of  the  people  of  God,  Avhose  institutions  had  never  favoured 
royalty.  But  it  was  under  Herod,  and  immediately  after  his  death, 
that  these  ideas  first  became  the  cry  of  any  organized  party.  The 
people  had  tired  of  the  dry  and  lifeless  discussions  of  the  Rabbis. 
Their  subtleties  and  legal  distinctions  left  their  hearts  untouched.  But 
men  had  risen  like  Hezekiah,  Judas  of  Galilee,  jMattathias,  and  Judas, 
son  of  Saripheus,  whose  harangues  set  their  souls  on  tire.  These 
earnest  spirits  did  not  trouble  with  barren  decisions;  they  preached 
and  roused  They  did  not  dispute  about  some  obscure  chapter  of 
Exodus  or  Leviticus;  their  texts  were  the  inspired  words  of  the 
prophets,  the  burning  and  eloquent  exhortations  of  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah. These  they  recited,  commented  on,  and  enlarged,  before  mul- 
titudes eager  to  hear  them.  The  voice  of  the  Ancient  Oracles  had 
retained  all  its  freshness,  and  suited  the  passing  times  as  if  written 
respecting  them.  For  Jehoiakim  men  read  Herod;  Rome  took  the 
place  of  Babylon ;  and  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  seemed 
about  to  be  fulfilled  anew  on  the  second  Temple.  For  the  last  time, 
the  almost  withered  tree  of  Jewish  nationality  seemed  to  live  again. 
In  the  soil  of  the  Word  of  God  it  grew  gi'een  once  more,  and  pushed 
out  some  last  branches,  but  all  the  prophets  through  whose  impulse  it 
thus  revived,  paid  for  the  dangerous  glory  by  a  violent  death. 

In  the  lifetime  of  .Jesus  parties  had  thus  become  transformed.  The 
Boethusians,  or  Alexandrians,  raised  to  the  pontificate  by  Herod, 
became  the  royalists.  They  hoped  to  be  able,  under  him  and  the 
Romans,  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  matters  as  they  were,  and  keep 
hold  of  their  privileges.  They  were  the  high-priestly  families  whose 
harshness  and  violence  are  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Talmud.  "A 
curse  on  the  family  of  Botithos,  a  curse  on  their  spears" — was  the 
anametha  nmttered  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem — "a  curse  on  the 
family  of  Hanan!  a  curse  on  their  viper-like  hissings!  A  ciu'se  on 
the  family  of  Kauthera!  a  curseon  their  fine  feathers!  A  curse  on  the 
family  of  Ismael  Ben  Phabi!  a  curse  on  their  fists!  They  are  high 
priests  themselves,  their  sons  keep  the  money,  their  sons-in-law  are 
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captains,  and  their  servants  smite  the  people  with  their  staves!"  "The 
approaches  of  the  sanctuary,"  continues  the  Tahnud,  "echo  with 
four  cries — 'Depart  hence,  ye  sons  of  Eli,  you  polkite  the  Temple  of 
the  Eternal  •'  '  Depart  hence,  Issachar  Kefr  Barkai,  who  think  only 
of  yourself,  and  profane  the  consecrated  victims,' — for  lie  wore  silken 
gloves  to  protect  his  hands  in  his  ministrations.  Then,  in  keen  irony, 
comes  the  cry — '  Open  your  gates,  O  Temple,  and  let  Ismael  Bon 
Phabi,  the  disciple  of  Phinehas,  enter,  that  he  may  perform  the  high- 
priestly  rites!  and,  finally,  a  fourth  voice — 'Open  wide,  ye  gates!  a::d 
let  Johanan,  the  son  of  Nebedai,  the  disciple  of  gluttons  and  gou:-- 
mauds,  enter,  that  he  may  gorge  on  the  sacritices! ' "  No  wonder  tlu;i 
last  pupil  of  his  Roman  masters  won  such  a  name,  if  the  Talmud  may 
be  believed  in  its  statement,  that  he  had  three  hundred  calves,  and  as 
many  casks  of  wine,  and  forty  seahs  of  pigeons,  set  apart  for  his 
kitchen. 

The  luxury  and  audacity  of  some  of  the  high  priests  were  pushed 
so  fai',  that  it  is  related  of  Ismael  Ben  Phabi  that  his  mother  mad'j  a 
tunic  for  him,  that  cost  a  hundred  minse— about  £;>J0.  The  mother 
of  Eliezer  Ben  Harsom  had  a  similar  robe  made  for  him,  if  we  may 
credit  it,  at  a  cost  of  30,000  mime — £66,000,  but  it  was  so  fine  that  the 
other  priests  would  not  let  him  wear  it,  because  he  seemed  naked  from 
its  transparenc}'.  The  exaggeration  is,  doubtless,  great,  for  the  for- 
tune of  this  Pontifical  millionaire  is  a  favourite  theme  of  Rabbinical 
fancy,  but  such  exaggeration  itself  springs  only  from  truth,  striking 
enough  to  arrest  the  imagination.  The  high  priesthood  had,  in  fact, 
sunk  to  the  extremest  corruption.  "To  what  time,"  asks  Rabbi 
Johanan,  "do  the  words  refer — 'The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth 
life?'  To  that  of  the  first  Temple,  which  stood  about  four  hundred 
and  ten  years,  and  had  onlj'  eighteen  high  priests  from  first  to  last? 
And  to  what  time  do  the  other  words  refer — '  And  the  years  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  shortened?'  To  that  of  the  second  Temple,  which 
stood  four  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  had  more  than  three  hun- 
dred high  priests:  for,  deducting  eighty-five  years  for  five  exceptional 
reigns,  less  than  a  single  year  is  left  for  each  of  all  the  other  high 
priests." 

The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  in  these  dark  years,  had  to  withdraw 
completely  from  political  life,  and  seek  consolation  in  the  study  of  the 
Law,  and  in  attracting  the  people  to  the  schools  where  they  taught  or 
discussed.  The  extreme  party  among  the  former — the  Zealots,  t!:3 
Jacobins  of  the  age,  or  rather  its  Maccabees — were  enthusiast icalh,'- 
popular  with  the  j'^outh  of  the  nation.  Stern  puritans,  who  knew  no 
compromise,  they  dreamed  of  triumphing  in  tlieir  v/eakness,  by  tli? 
help  of  God,  for  whom  they  believed  they  fought,  over  the  armies  of 
t'le  mistress  of  the  world.  No  danger  appalled  tlieir  magni!icer-t 
devotion,  no  sacrifice  daunted  their  heroism.  They  were  the  rising 
party,  from  the  time  of  Herod's  death. 

Thus,  from  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  religion  became,  once 
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more,  the  great  factor  of  Jewisli  national  life.     The  bloody  king  had 
died  in  the  midst  of  rumours  of  the  close  approach  of  the  Messiah. 

The  visit  of  the  Magi,  almost  immediately  before,  must  have  fanned 
the  popular  excitement  still  more,  nor  would  the  massacre  at  Bethle- 
hem be  without  its  influence  on  the  public  mind.  The  insurrection  of 
Mattathias  and  Judas,  at  the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  which, 
also,  marked  these  eventful  months,  had  only  anticipated  the  theocratic 
movement,  to  be  made,  as  all  hoped,  with  success,  as  soon  as  the  tyrant 
v.-as  dead.  The  wild  outbreaks  headed  by  Simon,  the  slave  of  Herod, 
Judas  the  Galila}an,  and  xithronges,  the  Perean  shepherd,  were  all, 
more  or  less,  connected  v,'ith  religion.  The  deputation  of  fifty  Jews, 
sent  to  Rome  to  petition  Augustus  to  set  aside  the  Herods,  and  permit 
the  restoration  of  the  old  theocracy,  had  aroused  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Rome  itself.  The  Rabbis,  martyred  for  destroying  the  golden 
eagle,  and  Judas  and  his  colleague,  Zadok,  the  Rabbi,  had,  moreover, 
by  their  inspiring  harangues  and  appeals  to  Scriptiu-e,  as  well  as  by 
their  heroism  and  the  lofty  grandeur  of  their  aims,  given  such  an 
impulse  to  religious  enthusiasm,  and  created  such  an  ideal  of  patriotic 
devotion,  that  the  youth  so  the  country,  henceforth,  pressed  ever  more 
zealously  in  their  steps.  Even  the  old  looked  on  them  as  the  glory  of 
their  age.  Patriotism  became  more  and  more  identified  with  fiery 
zeal  for  the  Law,  and  war  with  the  hcathcu  for  its  sake  became  the 
rcli'Trious  creed  of  the  multitude. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THK   KINGDOM   OF   IIEAA^EN   IS   AT   HAND. 

TmiiTY  years  of  the  life  of  Christ  had  passed  in  the  seclusion  of 
Nazareth.  In  early  youth  He  had  learned  Joseph's  trade,  and  had 
spent  the  long  j-ears  that  had  intervened,  in  the  duties  of  His  humble 
calling,  for  humble  it  must  have  been  in  a  provincial  town,  where 
there  could  be  no  demand  for  the  skill  required  in  great  communi- 
ties, in  that  age  of  civic  embellishment.  It  is  well  for  mankind  that 
He  chose  such  a  lowly  lot.  He  could  sympathise  more  keenly  with 
the  humble  poor,  from  having  Himself  shared  their  burden.  Nor 
could  labour  have  been  more  supremely  honoured  than  by  the  Saviour 
giving  Himself  to  life-long  toil.  AVork — the  condition  of  health,  the 
law  of  progress,  the  primal  duty  in  Eden,  and  the  safeguard  of  every 
virtue  in  all  ages,  is  touched  with  a  grand  nobility  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  Idleness,  in  any  rank,  becomes  doubly  a 
vice  from  the  remembrance  of  such  a  lesson. 

How  these  thirty  years  of  obscurity  were  passed  is  left  untold, 
beyond  the  incidcntafmentiou  of  the  calling  Jcrjus  pvirsued.  Josepli, 
according  to  old  tradition,  died  when  Jesus  v/as  eighteen  years  old, 
and  it  seems  certain,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
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Gospels  during  Christ's  public  life,  that  he  died  at  least  before  that 
began.  From  the  time  of  )iis  death,  we  are  told,  doubtless  correctly, 
Jesus  supported  His  mother  by  the  work  of  His  hands,  at  least,  in 
common  with  the  others  of  the  household.  It  is  added  that  He  had 
gi-own  up  with  four  brotliers,  James,  Joseph,  Simon,  and  Jude,  and 
at  least  two  sisters,  whose  names  are  said  to  have  been  Esther  and 
Tamar;  but  Jude  and  Simon,  and  both  the  sisters,  we  are  told,  mar- 
ried before  Joseph's  death,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Nazareth.  Some 
think  that  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  wife  of  Zcbe- 
dee,  was  ^Mary's  eldest  sister;  others  identify  her  with  the  Mary  who 
married  Clopas-AIphaeus,  a  townsman,  but  he,  like  Joseph,  .seems  to 
have  died  before  Jesus  began  His  ministry.  This  couple  seem  to 
have  had  two  sons,  James  and  Joses,  but  it  is  not  told  us  whether 
they  had  any  daughters.  The  two  households  formed  the  family 
circle  of  which  Jesus  was  the  wondrous  centre.  Tradition  fills  up 
tlie  outline  of  one  or  two  of  those  thus  honoured — notably  of  James, 
afterwards  the  saintly  head  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem — a  Nazarite 
from  his  childhood,  and  a  martyr  in  his  old  age.  Christ's  brothers, 
Simon  and  Jude,  are  also  mentioned  incidental!}';  the  one  as  head  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  after  James'  death;  the  other  as  having  left 
descendants  who  were  cited  before  Domitian,  as  belonging  to  the 
kingly  race  of  David.  "There  were  yet  living  of  the  family  of  our 
Lord,"  says  Eusebius,  from  Hegesippus,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
160,  ' '  the  grand-children  of  Judas,  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
according  to  the  flesh.  These  Avere  reported  as  being  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  were  brought  to  Domitian.  For  the  emperor  was  as 
much  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  Christ  as  Herod  had  been.  He 
put  the  question,  whether  tliey  were  of  David's  race,  and  tliey  con- 
fessed that  they  were.  He  then  asked  them  what  property  they  had, 
or  how  much  money  they  owned.  And  both  of  them  answered,  that 
they  had  between  them  only  nine  thousand  denarii  (under  three  hun- 
dred pounds),  and  this  thej^  had,  not  in  silver,  but  in  the  value  of  a 
piece  of  land,  containing  only  thirtj'-nine  acrcs,  from  which  they 
raised  their  taxes,  and  supported  tliemselvcs  by  their  own  labour. 
Tliey  also  began  to  show  their  hands,  how  they  were  hard  and  rough 
with  daily  toil. "  Domitian  then  asked  them  some  questions  about 
Christ,  and,  after  hearing  their  answere,  dismissed  them  in  contemptu- 
ous silence,  as  simple  fools  Avhom  it  was  not  worth  while  to  trouble. 
The  momentary  glimoses  still  left  us  of  the  home  circle  of  Nazareth 
tlius  show  us  a  grouo  of  brothers,  partly  workins:  a  small  farm,  but 
all  in  humble  life,  and  all,  alike,  marked  by  so  strict  an  observance  oj 
the  Law,  that,  even  in  their  old  age,  the  Jews  themselves,  and  the 
Jewisli  Christians,  held  them  in  honour  on  this  account. 

Communion  Tvith  His  own  heart;  the  quiet  gathering  in  of  all  the 
lessons  of  life  and  nature  around;  deep  study  of  the  thoughts  and 
hearts  of  men;  a  silent  mastery  of  the  reli.gioiis  ideas  of  the  day,  and 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  religious  parties  of  the  people,  were  daily 
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advancing  ■\vitli  Jesus.  But  in  His  spiritual  life,  in  these  years,  as  to 
tlie  end,  solitary  praj'er  and  long  continued  communion  with  God, 
Vihere  no  eye  saw  and  no  ear  heard  Him,  were,  doubtless.  His  con- 
stant characteristics.  The  Scriptures  read  in  the  synagogues,  or 
studied  in  the  household,  were  His  habitual  study,  till  His  intellect 
and  heart  were  so  saturated  with  their  words  and  spirit,  that  He  knew 
Ihom  better  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  claimed  to  make 
them  their  whole  study. 

He  must  have  been  a  mystery  to  Ilis  household.  He  had  been  so 
even  to  His  mother  from  the  time  of  the  Temple  visit,  and  He  must 
have  become  more  and  more  so  as  He  went  on  His  own  way,  joining 
no  party,  silent,  thoughtiul,  self-contained,  given  to  solitude,  and  with 
a  light  in  His  great  eyes  tliat  seemed  as  if  they  saw  into  the  very  soul 
of  those  on  whom  they  were  turned.  His  brothers  and  sisters  could 
not  understand  Him,  even  after  He  had  become  a  public  teacher. 
Alone  in  that  beautiful  world  of  Galilee,  with  its  skies  filled  with 
light — its  green  plains  and  valleys,  wooded  hills,  and  shining  sea; 
amidst  a  brave,  bright,  fiery,  noble  people,  and  yet  so  different  from 
them — a  faithful  son,  a  patient  worker  at  Ilis  daily  toil,  a  friend  of 
children  and  of  the  poor  and  needy,  gentle,  loving,  pure,  and  yet  so 
wholly  apart  by  His  very  perfection — we  may  almost  think  He  must 
have  been  avoided  rather  than  sought. 

Taught  by  Joseph  and  IMary,  and  in  the  Synagogue  school,  Jesus 
had  learned  the  Hebrew,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, so  as  both  to  read  and  write  it.  Syro-Chaldaic  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  thus  His  mother  tongue ;  but  He  must  also 
have  gained  knowledge  enough  of  Greek,  from  its  being  spoken  by  so 
many  in  the  different  towns  of  the  country,  to  converse  with  those 
who  knew  no  other  tongue  used  in  Palestine — such  as  the  centurion 
or  Pilate,  or  the  Greeks  who  sought  an  interview  with  Him  in  the  last 
week  of  His  life. 

Amidst  the  homely  engagements  of  life  in  such  a  sphere,  year  after 
year  passed  quietly  and  obscurely  awaJ^  Events  around,  and  in 
Judea,  were  not  wanting  to  keep  tongues  busy  in  the  market  place  or 
in  the  streets,  and  thoughtful  hearts  grew  daily  more  so,  as  to  the 
issue  of  all  that  reached  them  from  the  great  world  outside  their  hills. 
Meanwhile,  tlie  house  of  Mary  must  have  been  the  ideal  of  a  happy 
home  in  its  relations  with  her  mysterious  Son.  His  childlike  humil- 
ity, sunny  contentment,  stainless  purity,  watchful  tenderness,  and 
transparent  simplicity  of  soul,  would  find  expression  in  an  ever-ready 
delight  in  pleasing,  an  infinite  patience,  an  attractive  meekness,  and  a 
constant  industry.  The  discipline  by  which  His  human  character 
was  perfected  was  not  confined  to  the  closing  years  of  His  life,  when 
He  came  before  men  at  large,  but  began  with  His  childhood  and 
lasted  to  the  end.  We  grow  firm  and  strong  to  resist  and  to  do ;  we 
gain  the  mastery  of  ourselves  which  brings  superiority,  by  a  patient 
use  of  the  incidents  of  daily  life.     To  rule  one's  own  spirit  on  the 
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petty  theatre  of  a  private  sphere,  creates  a  power  which  goes  with  us 
to  Avider  fields  of  action.  The  principles  and  graces  which  stand  the 
storms  of  public  life  must  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  our  daily 
world.  Even  to  have  to  wait  for  thirty  years  before  the  time  came 
to  begin  His  great  work,  v/as  itself  a  discipline  to  a  holy  soul.  How 
must  He  have  sighed  over  the  evils  of  the  times;  over  the  sulTerings  of 
His  felIov>r  men;  over  the  loss  of  apparent  opportunities;  over  the  long- 
permitted  reiga  of  evil.  Enthusiasm  l;urns  to  go  out  on  its  mission, 
and  frets  at  delay,  blaming  itself  if  a  momont  appear  to  be  lost.  But 
Jesus  learned  at  Nazareth  to  wait  His  Father's  time.  Till  "  His  hour 
was  come"  He  could  control  His  longings,  and  wait  for  the  divine 
sanction,  in  oI)scurity  so  complete,  tiiat  even  Nathanael,  at  Cana,  only 
a  few  miles  off,  never  heard  of  Him  till  His  public  ministry  had 
begun,  and  His  fellow-towusmeu  had  no  suspicion  of  His  being  more 
than  Jesus,  the  carpenter. 

Thus,  although  retired,  these  years  were  in  no  measure  lost.  The 
divine  wisdom,  which  marks  out  the  life  of  all  men,  must  have 
especially  watched  and  plaimed  that  of  tlie  Perfect  One  of  Nazareth. 
These  unknown  secluded  years  teach  us  that  the  noblest  lives  may 
yet  be  the  most  obscure;  that  life,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  mere 
action,  but  the  calm  reign  of  love  and  duty,  towards  God  and  man,  in 
our  allotted  sphere — that  the  truest  and  holiest  joy  is  not  necessarily 
that  of  public  activity,  far  less  that  of  excitement  and  noise,  but, 
rather,  where  the  calm  around  lets  God  and  heaven  be  mirrored  in  au 
untroubled  spirit.  Compared  with  the  last  years  of  His  life,  with 
their  agitation  and  ceaseless  labour,  Jesus,  doubtless,  often  looked 
back  fondly  on  the  quiet  life  of  Nazareth,  where  the  skies,  tilled  with 
cloudless  light,  or  the  silent  splendour  of  the  stars,  or  the  dream  of 
loveliness  in  all  nature,  far  and  near,  were  only  emblems  of  the  heaven 
of  His  own  soul. 

With  the  growth  in  years.  His  riper  faculties  would  find  a  growing 
delight  in  the  highest  knowledge.  Even  as  a  boy.  He  had  shown  a 
divine  love  of  truth,  and  a  supremo  devotion  to  God,  which  found  its 
natural  joy  in  "  seeking  and  asking"  wherever  He  could  hope  to  learn, 
whether  in  the  school  of  the  Eabbis,  in  the  Temple,  or  from  towns- 
men of  Nazareth.  He  had  doubtless  a  premonition  of  His  calling, 
Avhich  urged  Him  on.  Each  day  more  loveable.  He  would  each  day 
become  more  thoughtful.  He  might  gather  much  from  without,  hut 
His  soul  developed  itself  mainly  from  within. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  His  manifestation  to 
Israel, 

Political  oppression,  by  a  natural  reaction,  had  waked  the  hopes  of 
a  great  national  future  to  an  intensity  unknown  before,  even  in 
Israel.  But  while,  at  other  times,  similar  hopes  had  aifected  only 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Judea,  they  now  went  beyond  it,  and  agitated 
the  whole  world.  They  fell  in  with  the  instinctive  feeling  which  in 
that  age  pervaded  all  countries,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  could 
not  continue. 
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The  reisji  of  evil  tlirouglioiit  the  world  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
height,  lu  Rome,  the  infamous  Sejaniis,  long  the  favourite  of 
Tiberius,  had  at  last  fallen,  but  not  till  his  career  had  hlled  the  world 
with  horror.  The  enforcement  of  obsolete  usury  laws  had  spread 
linancial  ruin  over  the  empire.  Forced  sales  made  property  almost 
wortlile.ss;  Baulvi-uptcy  spread  far  and  near.  Tlie  couits  were  filled 
with  iiicu  imploring  a  rejx'al  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and,  meanwhile, 
the  capitalists  kept  back  their  money.  Business  was  paTalyzetl 
throughout  the  Avorld.  jMany  of  the  rich  were  reduced  to  beggarj-, 
and  the  misery  of  the  poor  became  more  inten';e.  To  add  to  the 
imivei'sai  ruin,  informers  reigned  supreme  at  Rome,  and  even  the 
forms  of  law  were  forgotten.  ]\Iultitudes,  both  innocent  and  guilty, 
perished  in  the  Roman  jails, — men,  women,  and  children — their 
bodies  being  thrown  into  tlie  Tiber,  To  add  to  all,  the  vices  of 
Tiberius,  fraught  with  evil  to  the  v/orld,  gi'ew  daily  more  monstrous. 
Old  age  juid  debaucheiy  had  tent  his  bcdy,  and  covered  his  face 
with  ligly  blotches,  but  his  taste  fur  oljsceuc  pleasures  steadily  in- 
crea.sed,  and,  to  indulge  them,  he  shut  himself  up  in  loathsome 
retirement.  Yu-tue  and  life  were  alike  at  his  mercy :  no  one  was  safe 
from  infamous  informers.  A  reign  of  terror  prevailed.  Legal  mur- 
ders and  reinorseless  coutiscatious  were  increasing;  iinmorality  and 
crime  held  high  carnival  The  most  distant  countries  trembled  be- 
fore Rome,  but  its  rule  may  be  judged  by  the  guilt,  cruelty,  and  cor- 
ruption at  the  centre. 

The  misgoverned  East,  was  deeply  agitated  by  the  uneasy  pre- 
sentiment of  an  impending  change.  Kot  only  Judea,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring counti-ics,  were  full  of  restless  expectation. 

Thus,  in  perhaps  the  very  year  in  wliich  John  the  Baptist  appeared, 
the  Egyptian  priests  annouuccxl  that  the  bird  known  as  the  Pha^nix 
had  once  more  been  seen.  Originally  the  myJhological  emblem  of 
the  sun,  it  iiad  gTadually  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of 
the  cycles  of  tlie  history  of  the  world,  appearing  at  regular  intervals, 
to  consume  itself,  and  rise  anew  from  its  ashes,  in  mystic  indication 
of  the  end  of  one  great  period  and  the  opening  of  another.  It  had. 
appeared  under  Scsostris,  under  Amnsis,  and  imder  Ptolemy,  the 
third  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynast}'.  That  it  should  appear 
r.ow  secerned  sti-ange,  as  the  intervals  of  its  return  liad  hitherto  been. 
1,461  and  500  yciirs,  but  it  was  onl}^  250  since  1  tolemy.  Meanwhile, 
the  sacred  c  olieges  of  the  capital  coulirmed  what  was  announced  by 
the  Egyptian  priests.  If  the  Egyptian  consoled  himself,  amidst  the 
oppressions  of  the  dark  Tibei-ius  clays,  liy  the  fond  belief  that  the 
mysterious  bird  v.as  about  to  bear  away  the  expiring  age,  the  priestly 
college  of  Rome  reckoned  that  the  great  worldyear  was  about  to  end, 
and  tlie  age  of  Saturn  to  return.  According  to  the  Augurs,  the 
ninth  world-month,  and,  with  it,  the  reign  of  Diana,  had  closed  with 
Caesar's  death,  and  the  last  month,  that  of  Ap(;llo,  liad  begun.  As, 
mojcovcr,  the  secular  months  were  of  unequal  length,  it  seemed  as  if 
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the  end  of  all  tliin,<i:s  "«'cre  at  haml.  Vireril,  in  the  generation  before 
Christ,  had  already  written  his  Fourth  Eclogue,  Avith  its  pictures  of 
the  coming  golden  age,  borrowed  from  Isaiah,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Jewish  Sibjdline  poems,  then  widely  circulated  through  the 
world.  It  seems  a  satire  on  his  visions  of  future  happy  years,  that 
the  child,  of  whom  he  wrote  in  such  lofty  strains,  not  only  failed  to 
bring  in  a  golden  age,  but  died  of  Inmger,  under  Tiberius,  in  the  very 
year  in  which,  it  would  seem,  Je.sus  was  crucified.  The  legend  of 
the  death  of  the  great  god.  Pan,  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
happened  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  shows  the  same  deep  and  boding 
presentiment,  in  the  ancient  world,  that  a,  great  change  was  at  hand. 
"  At  that  time,"  it  relates,  "a  ship,  when  off  Corfu,  was  strangely 
becalmed,  and,  forthwith,  the  Egyptian  helmsman,  Thamuus,  heard 
a  loud  voice  from  the  Echinadian  Islands  call  him  1>y  name,  and  bid 
him  say,  when  he  got  to  Palodes,  that  the  great  god.  Pan,  was  dead. 
The  Egyptian  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  scarcelj'  had  he  cnlled  out 
his  message  over  the  shore  that  had  been  named  to  him,  wlien  there 
rose,  around,  a  great  sighing,  and  a  sound  as  of  wonder,  that  filled 
the  passengers  with  awe;  the  story,  when  it  was  told  in  Rome, 
troubling  tiie  Emperor  Tiberius  and  the  people  not  a  little."  The 
gi-eat  Pan  was,  indeed,  dead,  and  the  other  gods  wailed  over  his  bier. 
The  oracles  and  sacred  utterances  of  the  time  breathe  a  dark  dread 
of  a  coming  world-catastrophe.  The  bright  day  of  the  Augustan 
age  had  long  passed.  The  air  over  Rome  smelt  of  blood.  Jlur- 
der  and  suicide  were  the  fashion,  and  even  women  were  not  safe 
from  the  dagger.  Financial  distress  brought  want  to  the  mass. 
Even  the  provinces  suffered  by  the  awful  monetary  crisis.  In  Pales- 
tine, men  saw  their  future  king,  Agrippa,  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits  for  money,  borrowing  where  he  could,  glad  to  accept  funds 
secretly  offered  to  gain  his  iutiuence, — for  a  time  dependent  for  his 
very  food  on  Herod  Antipas,  and,  in  the  end,  a  fugitive  from  his 
usurious  creditors.  Tiie  delator,  the  creditor,  and  the  jail,  which 
recur  so  often  in  the  parables,  were  illustrations  only  too  vividly 
realized  by  the  people  at  large.  It  was  a  time  of  change,  transition, 
universal  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  expectation.  In  the  heathen  Avorld, 
men  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  futme;  in  Judea,  they 
looked  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  The  drama  of 
ixncieut  society  had  been  played  out;  a  vast  empire  had  risen  on  the 
ruins  of  the  nationalities  that  had,  hitherto,  kept  men  apart,  and  its 
triumphs  had  discredited  the  local  gods,  to  whom  men  had  every- 
where looked  for  protection.  A  calm  had  followed  ages  of  universal 
war  between  city  and  city,  and  State  and  State,  and  had  revohition- 
ized  life.  Corruption  and  oppression  had  followed  in  the  wake  of 
dominion,  and  had  filled  the  world  with  vague  longings  for  a  higher 
morality,  and  the  hopes  of  a  nobler  religion  than  the  decayed  systems 
around  them.  The  very  triumph  of  one  power  over  all  others  had, 
indeed,  before  all  things  besides,  opened  the  v>ay  for  the  new  faith  of 
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Christ.  The  isolation  of  hostile  races  had  hcen  broken  down,  an^ 
the  dim  but  magnilicent  conception  of  a  brotherhood  of  men,  though, 
as  vet,  only  as  subjects  of  a  universal  despotism,  had  risen  in  the 
mind  of  all  peoples.  The  highways  of  Rome  invited  communica- 
tion with  all  lands;  her  goveinment  and  laws  guaranteed  order  and 
safety,  wherever  they  obtained;  but,  aViOve  all,  she  liad  prepared  the 
world  for  a  religion  wliich  should  address  all  humanity,  by  levelling 
the  innumerable  barriers  of  rival  national  it}' — with  their  jealousies 
and  impenetrable  prejudices,  aud  linking  all  races  into  a  single  grand 
federation,  with  common  sympathies,  and  as  fellow-citizens  of  the 
same  great  dominion. 

It  was  amidst  such  a  state  of  things,  when  the  fabric  of  society 
seemed  dissolving,  and  the  new  world  had  not  yet  risen  from  the 
chaos  of  the  old,  that  the  destined  herald  of  a  new  moral  order  was 
horn,  apparenth',  in  Hebron.  The  son  of  a  pure  and  worthy  priest, 
John,  the  future  Baptist,  was,  from  his  birth,  surrounded  by  the 
influences  most  fitted  to  develope  a  saintly  character.  Of  priestly 
descent,  on  his  mother's  side  as  well  as  his  father's,  he  began  life  with 
all  the  advantages  cf  an  ancient  ancestry,  every  link  of  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  race,  was  roble.  In  the  society  of  Hebron,  his  parents 
would  have  a  prominent  position,  and  their  young  son  must  have 
been  surroimdcd,  on  their  account,  with  the  respect  which  insensibly 
educates  and  refines.  His  early  education,  received  at  the  hands  of 
his  father  and  mother,  v>  ould  take  the  colour  of  their  position  and 
training.  The  child  would  hear,  from  his  infancy,  the  liistory  of  his 
people,  and  of  the  great  priestly  race  whose  bleed  ran  in  his  veins. 
His  genealogy  was  no  doubtful  conjecture,  but  clear  and  well  estab- 
lished through  fourteen  centuries,  lighted  up,  at  intervals,  by  tradi- 
tions of  famous  names,  and  as  famous  deeds.  The  child  of  strict 
observers  of  the  Law,  he  would  grow  up  with  a  religious  reverence 
for  its  minutest  prescriptions,  its  feasts  and  fasts,  its  Sabbaths,  and 
new  moons,  its  ten  thousiuul  rules  on  meats  and  drinks,  dress,  furni- 
tvu-e,  dishes,  conversation,  reading,  tiavelling,  meeting,  parting,  buy- 
ing, selling,  cooking,  the  washing  of  pots,  cups,  tables,  and  person — 
that  slavery  of  ritualism  to  which  pious  Jews  gave  a  trembling  and 
anxious  oTiedience.  From  his  earliest  j'cars  he  would  feel  that  he 
could  not  eat,  drink,  clothe  himself,  wash  his  hands  or  feet,  bathe,  or 
perform  ilie  most  secret  function,  except  by  set  rules.  He  would 
grow  up  in  the  ideas  of  the  system  into  which  ho  had  been  horn, 
which  mapped  out  his  every  act,  and  word,  and  thought,  and  de- 
nounced e^ery  deviation  from  the  all-embracing-  niles  of  Eabbinisni 
as  a  sin,  fatal  to  his  caste  as  a  Jew. 

As  the  son  of  a  priest,  and,  as  such,  himself  a  destined  priest  here- 
after, John  would  earlj-  learn  all  the  details  of  the  Temple  service, 
and,  doubtless,  often  went  with  liis  parents  to  the  Temple,  the  glitter- 
ing pinnacles  of  which  he  could  see  from  Hebron.  The  coimtless 
pilgrims  at  the  great  feasts :  the  solemnities  of  the  altar,  with  its  tur- 
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baned,  white-robed,  hare-footed  priests:  the  swelling  music  of  the 
Levites,  wlio,  each  morning,  sang  the  psalms  of  the  day,  in  the  inner 
court,  to  the  accompaniment  of  citterns,  harps,  and  cj^mbals,  and  the 
deep  roll  of  the  great  Temple  organ,  whose  music  the  Rabbis,  witli 
fond  exaggeration,  spoke  of  as  heard  at  Jericho, — would  be  familiar 
and  dear  to  him,  and  the  splendour  of  the  newly  built  Temple,  re- 
splendent in  snowy  marble  and  gold,  would  kindle  at  once  his  pride 
and  affection.  lie  w^ould,  necossiirih',  rise  to  manhood  coloured  by 
the  influences  around  him,  and  these  all  tended  to  the  narrowest 
Judaism.  Living  almost  under  the  sh:idow  of  the  Temple,  he  was 
in  the  centre  of  all  that  Avas  most  rigid  and  intolerant ;  unlike  Jesus, 
whose  Galil«an  liome  kept  Him  in  a  freer  air,  far  from  the  dead  con- 
servatism of  the  Temple  city,  and  from  the  bigotry  of  its  schools  and 
people. 

But  though  thus,  by  birth,  education,  and  circumstances,  naturally, 
a  strict  and  rigid  Jew,  higher  influences  siu-rounded  John,  from  his 
birth,  than  those  of  mere  fonualism.  Ilis  father  and  motiicr  were 
both  righteous  before  God,  in  a  higher  sense  thaji  that  of  Rabbinical 
blame] essness.  Their  religion  was  deep  and  sincere,  for  they  were 
f.mong  the  remnant  in  Israel  who  fulfilled  the  sacred  ideal  of  t'ae 
divine  requirements:  they  did  justly,  loved  mercy,  and  walked  hum- 
bl}'  witli  their  God.  Their  son  inherited  their  fmest  characteristics. 
Even  from  childhood  he  showed  his  religious  bias.  The  only  son  of 
a  priest,  he  miglit  have  passed  through  life  with  flattering  respect,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  modest  plenty,  but  lie  early  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  heroes  of  his  i-ace,  of  Avhom  lie  heard  and"  read  so  much  in  the 
ancient  Scriptures.  Disdaining  self-indulgent  ease,  his  soul  kindled 
under  the  influences  of  home,  of  the  times,  and  of  religion,  into  a 
fervent  enthusiasm,  which  formed  its  loftiest  conception  of  life  in 
asceticism  and  joyful  self-sacrifice.  Alwaj's  more  or  less  in  favour 
with  Ills  race,  this  tendency  was  more  frequent  in  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood than  in  anj'  other  of  antiquity.  Feeling  the  pulses  of  the 
spiritual  excitement  wMch  throbbed  through  the  people  around  him: 
pondering  their  sufferings,  their  sins,  and  their  hopes,  John  gave  him- 
self up,  though  born  a  priest,  to  the  higher  mission  of  a  prophet,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  reform  of  the  evils  he  so  deepl}'  deplored,  and 
to  the  revival  of  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 

His  course  was,  douljtless,  in  some  measure,  determined  b}'  an  act 
of  his  parents,  before  his  birth.  They  had  made  a  vow  in  his  name 
that  he  should  be  a  Kaz-arite  all  his  life,  and  had  thus  marked  hinx 
out  as  one  formallj'  devoted  to  God,  and  he  freely  adopted  the  vov,-. 
The  Nazarite,  among  the  Jews,  was  one,  of  cither  .sex,  consecrated  to 
God  as  i>ex2uliarly  Ills.  The  conception  was  the  natural  develop- 
ment, in  earnest  'spirit,  of  the  self-mortification,  for  religious  ends, 
by  fasts  and  the  like,  coiumon  to  all  Eastern  races.  It  had  been 
practised  in  Israel  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  already  formulated 
OS  a  recognized  institution  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.      The  Nazarite 
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was  required  to  abstain  altogether  from  wine  and  intoxicating  drinks, 
even  from  vinegar,  or  any  syrup  or  preparation  of  the  grape,  and 
from  grapes  themselves,  and  raisins.  All  the  da3's  of  his  Nazarite- 
sliip  he  was  to  eat  nothing  made  of  the  vine,  from  the  kernels  to  the 
husk.  "  Ko  razor  was  to  come  upon  his  head;"  he  was  to  "be  holy," 
and  to  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.  To  guard  against 
any  legal  detilemcut  from  a  corpse,  he  was  to  go  near  no  dead  body, 
even  if  it  were  that  of  his  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister,  because 
the  consecration  of  God  was  on  his  head;  and  if,  by  chance,  death 
came  where  he  was,  the  defilement  could  only  be  removed  bj'  a  seven 
days'  "uncleanness,"  to  be  followed  by  shaving  his  head,  and  pre- 
senting a  special  trespass-offering.  His  vow  was,  moreover,  regarded 
as  broken,  and  he  had  to  begin  its  fulfilment  again. 

A  Kazarite  vow  was  commonly  made  for  a  fixed  time,  but  parents 
might  vow  for  their  infant,  or  even  unborn  children,  that  they  should 
be  Nazarites  for  life.  It  was  thus  in  the  case  of  John ;  it  had  been 
so  with  Samuel  and  Samson,  and,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  case 
of  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  But  though  consecrated 
to  God,  and  marked  as  .such  by  special  signs,  the  Nazarite  was  not  a 
monk,  who  withdrew  wholly  from  family,  social,  or  civil  life,  and 
thus  shut  himself  out  from  all  useful  activity.  The  sound  sense  of 
early  antiquity  had  no  conception  of  such  selfish  devotion.  He  only 
shunned  certain  aspects  or  parts  of  common  life,  though  some,  of 
their  own  accord,  carried  self-denial  farther.  Not  a  few  retired  into 
the  desolation  of  the  hills  of  southern  Judea,  and  lived  rudely  in 
caves,  allowing  themselves  only  the  rough  fare  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  coarsest  clothing.  Others,  like  James  the  Just,  used  no  oil  for 
anointing,  though  almost  a  necessarj^  of  life  in  warm  countries,  and 
ate  no  flesh.  The  shrinking  avoidance  of  all  levitical  defilement, 
v»-hich  dictated  .such  mortifications,  was  held  due  to  their  special  con- 
secration to  God,  whom  such  rigid  ceremonial  purity  was  supposed 
to  honour.  The  .shunning  the  sight  of  the  dead  was  but  a  repetition 
of  what  was  required  from  the  levitically  holiest  man  of  the  nation — 
the  high  priest.  The  abstaining  from  wine  and  strong  drink  guarded 
against  an  offence  doubly  evil  in  one  who  had  given  himself  to  God, 
and  was  a  securitj^  for  vigour  and  clearness  of  mind  in  His  service. 
The  uncut  hair  was,  perhaps,  a  visible  sign  of  the  sacred  and  invio- 
lable surrender  of  the  v.iiole  man  to  Jehovah.  The  hair  was  the 
sjTnbol  of  manly  vigour,  its  crown  and  ornament;  and  its  untouched 
locks  thus  sj'mbolized  the  consecration  of  the  reason  and  higher 
powers  to  God.  Thus  especially  "holy,"  the  life-long  Nazarite  stood 
on  an  equality  with  a  priest,  and  might  enter  the  inner  Temple,  as  wo 
see  in  the  instance  of  James  the  JusT. 

The  Kazarite  vow  v.^as  often  taken  to  attain  some  wish — for  health, 
safety,  or  success — from  God.  But  where  it  was  for  life,  no  such 
selfish  aims  could  be  cherished.  In  lower  cases,  like  that  of  Samson, 
there  might  be  a  vague  craving  for  special  favour  from  God,  but  iu 
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such  as  that  of  John,  the  impcllina;  motive  was  intense  desire  after 
the  highest  religious  attainments.  It  was  in  liim  a  visible  and  endur- 
ing protest  against  the  worldlmess  and  spiritual  indifference  of  maa- 
hind  at  large. 

The  time  of  Samson  and  Samuel,  towards  the  close  of  the  pcriorl 
of  the  Judges,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  greatest  glory  of  Naz- 
aritism,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  grander  era  of  the  proph.et:!, 
beginning  with  Samuel,  and  for  the  great  spiritual  movement  of  the 
reign  of  the  tirst  kings.  Less  than  two  hundred  years  after  David, 
however,  Amos  laments  the  mockery  with  which  the  people  trcatcJ 
it.  Yet  Nazarites  must  always  have  been  numerovis  in  Israel,  foi 
the  duplicity  of  the  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Schelach,  in  regard  to  tho 
sacrifices  required  to  discharge  three  himdred  Nazarites  from  theii' 
vow,  was  the  first  cause  of  his  disastrous  quarrel  with  Alexander  Jan- 
noeus.  Even  two  hundred  years  l)efore,  the  vitality  of  the  institution 
must  have  declined.  ' '  I  never,  through  Ufe, "  said  Simeon  the  Just, 
at  that  time,  "liked  to  taste  the  trespass-offering  of  a  Nazarite. 
Once,  however,  a  man  of  the  South  came  to  me  who  had  made  the 
Kazarite  vow.  I  looked  at  him.  lie  had  glorious  eyes,  a  noble  face, 
and  his  hair  fell  over  his  shovilders  in  great  waving  masses.  '  "\\  Jiy 
do  you  Avish  to  cut  off  this  magnificent  hair,  and  be  a  Nazarite  no 
longer?  '  I  asked  him.  '  I  am  shepherd  to  my  father,'  said  he,  '  in  the 
town  where  I  live.  One  day,  in  drav.-ing  water  from  the  spring,  I 
saw  my  likeness  below,  and  felt  a  secret  pride.  An  evil  thought 
began  to  lay  hold  on  me  and  destroy  me.  Then,  I  said.  Wicked 
creature !  you  would  fain  be  proud  of  what  is  not  yours,  and  ought 
to  be  no  more  to  you  than  dust  and  worthlessness;  I  vow  to  my  God 
that  I  shall  cut  off  nw  hair  for  His  glory.'"  "  Forthwith, "continued 
Simeon,  "I  embraced  him  and  .said,  '  Would  that  we  had  many  Naz- 
arites  like  thee  in  Israel.'" 

The  instinct  which  has  led  men,  in  every  religion,  and  in  all  ages, 
to  adopt  an  ascetic  life,  doubtless  springs  from  the  belief,  that  self- 
denial  and  the  subjugation  of  the  body,  leave  the  soul  more  free  to 
attend  to  its  special  interests.  Buddhism  is  a  system  of  self-mor- 
tification, and  Bralimanism  has  its  Yogus,  or  devotees,  who  aspire,  by 
the  renunciation  of  all  that  can  make  life  pleasant,  to  attain  union 
with  the  Supreme  Spirit.  ]\Iohammedanism  has  its  fakirs,  v.iio 
seek  to  subdue  the  tiesh  by  their  austerities,  and  to  strengthen  the 
soul  by  contemplation  and  prayer.  The  Egyptian  priests  passed 
their  novitiate  in  the  deserts,  where,  like  John,  they  lived  in  caves. 
'•  The  priests  in  Heliopolis,"  says  Plutarch,  "  bring  no  wine  into  tho 
tciuple,  as  it  is  not  seemly  to  drink  In*  day,  whilst  the  Lord  and  King, 
Helios  (the  sun),  looks  on ;  the  others  drink  wine,  but  very  little. 
They  have  many  fasts,  during  wb.ich  they  refrain  from  wine,  and 
continuously  meditate  on  divine  things,  learn,  and  teach  them." 

Reaction  from  the  corruption  around,  the  weariness  of  the  world, 
natural  iu  a  period  of  universal  unquiet  and  uncertainty,  and  the  wis-ix 
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to  follow  out  the  letter  of  tlie  law  exactly,  had  led  to  the  adoption  of 
an  austere  life  Ijy  many  in  Palestine.  As  tlie  Nazaritcs  strove  to  at- 
tain ideal  ceremonial  ]iurity  in  rude  isolation,  others  sought  it  in 
hrothcrhoods.  Joscphus  classes  as  one  of  the  four  great  parties  of 
liis  daj%  the  Essenes,  an  order  numbering  about  4,000  members,  in 
SjTia  and  Palestine,  more  or  less  devoted  to  an  ascetic  life.  Like  the 
Pharisees,  they  were  a  development  of  the  zeal  for  the  Law  which 
had  first  marked  the  Hasidim,  in  the  Maccaba?an  wars.  The  feverish 
anxiety  to  avoid  levitical  defilement,  Avhich  had  already  given  rise  to 
Pharisaism,  foimd  its  extreme  expression  in  these  ultra  rigid  legalists, 
who  hoped,  by  isolation,  to  attain  ceremonial  righteousness  impossi- 
ble in  the  open  world.  The  strictness  and  asceticism  of  others,  ap- 
peared oulj^  a  lni:)Ocritical  effeminacy  in  their  severer  ej'es.  But, 
even  with  them,  "there  were  grades  of  strictness,  for  only  the  most 
rigid  withdrew  from  societJ^  The  Pharisees  had  had  brotlierhoods 
and  vmions  for  generations,  and  in  Egypt  there  were  colonies  of 
"  Therapeutie,"  who  lived  a  lonely,  contemplative,  idle  life,  in  the 
desert,  coming  together  only  for  common  worship  and  holy  ineals. 
But  the  Essenes  were  as  far  from  the  saintly  idleness  of  the  one,  as 
from  the  restless  demagogue  activity  of  the  others.  The  Pharisees, 
as  j-ears  passed  on,  had  become  constantly  less  entitled  to  the  name  of 
the  Separated,  since  they  eagerly  courted  tlie  multitude,  and  com- 
passed sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  frequented  the  corners 
and  public  places,  to  make  a  show  of  their  pict3\  Ideal  legal  i  urity 
could  not  be  attained  by  such  a  life,  and  hence  memliers  who  aspired 
to  a  higher  standard,  withdrew,  to  form  sacred  colonies  by  them- 
selves. 

The  rise  of  these  desert  colonies  is  not  known,  but  the  wanderer 
over  the  district  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  dajs  of 
John,  came,  every  here  and  there,  on  such  settlements,  in  the  narrow, 
shady  wadj's,  sometimes  green  in  their  hollows,  which  sink  in  great 
numl)ers  from  the  high  stony  plateau,  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Their 
sad  appearance,  theirlife  strictly  regulated  by  the  law,  in  the  least  de- 
tail, gave  them  the  air  of  people  weary  of  life,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  world  to  prepare  for  death.  They  seemed  to  have  given 
themselves  up  to  a  life-long  penance,  in  liope  of  gaining  heaven. 

The  upper  vallej^  of  Engedi,  where  Pliny  tells  us  most  of  the  Es- 
senes had  settled,  was  exactly  suited  for  the  monkish  life  they  had 
chosen.  A  zigzag  path  leads  from  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  about 
three  hours  nortli  of  Masada,  by  a  steep  descent  of  fully  1.500  feet, 
over  loose  rocks  and  stones,  to  a  rich  spring,  which  makes  its  way  un- 
der a  luxiu'iant  gi'owth  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
name  Engedi,  the  goat's  spring,  may  well  have  been  given  from  the 
v.ild  goats  having  first  found  out  and  used  the  steep  path.  A  tropical 
vegetation  supplies  the  simple  wants  of  life  almost  without  labour. 
In  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  wad5^  and  in  others  running  parallel  with  it, 
the  Essencis  found  exactly  the  localities  that  suited  them.     Each  col- 
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ony  had  its  ovrn  synagogue,  its  common  liall  for  meals  and  assemblies, 
and  its  provision  for  dail}'  l)atlis  in  running  water.  Besides  these 
settlers,  there  ^yere  lonely  hermits,  living  beside  solitarj-  mountain 
springs,  to  be  able  to  secure  their  ceremonial  purity  still  better  than 
their  brethren,  by  more  frequent  bathing.  These  anchorets,  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Christian  monks,  lived  solely  on  the  wild  plants  of  the 
hill-sides,  but,  yet,  were  frequently  surrounded  by  large  numbers  of 
disciples,  who  adopted  their  painful  discipline.  Colonies  were  also 
formed  in  various  outlying  towns  of  Judea,  the  members  maintaining 
the  same  rites  as  their  brethren,  and  having  always  ceremonially  pure 
accommodation  for  them  when  they  wandered  from  the  hills.  It 
seems  as  if  the  order  had  originally  lived  wholly  among  men,  and  had 
only  gradually  retired  to  more  or  less  complete  seclusion,  as  dread  of 
defilement  grew  more  intense. 

Their  wdiole  day  was  spent  in  labour  in  the  field,  or  in  the  care  of 
cattle,  or  in  that  of  bees,  and  in  other  u.seful  industries.  They  thus 
provided  nearly  all  they  wanted,  buying  what  little  they  required 
besides,  through  a  special  officer.  They  neither  bought  nor  sold 
among  themselves,  but  exchanged  as  each  required,  and  they  would 
hardly  use  coin,  from  its  bearing  an  image. 

The  supreme  end  of  their  retirement,  either  in  associations  or  as 
solitaiy  hermits,  was  to  keep  the  IVIosaic  law  with  all  possible  strict- 
ness. They  read  it  not  only  on  Sabbath,  but  day  and  night,  all 
other  reading  being  forbidden.  To  blaspheme  the  name  of  Moses 
was  the  highest  crime,  pimishable  with  death,  and  to  give  up  his 
Books  was  a  treachery  which  no  Essene  would  commit,  even  under 
the  agonies  of  tortiu'e  or  death. 

The  superstitious  dread  of  defilement,  which  required  the  cups  and 
platters  of  one  company  of  Pharisees  to  be  cleaned  for  the  use  of 
another,  was  carried  even  farther  by  the  Essenes.  In  imitation  of  the 
priestly  meals  in  the  Temple,  from  which  the  "unclean"  were  scru- 
pulously excluded,  they  had  common  meals,  morning  and  evening, 
before  and  after  the  day's  work;  all  novices  till  the  third  year,  and 
all  who  were  not  of  the  order,  being  excluded  as  levitically  unclean. 
The  dining  hall  was  as  sacred  as  a  synagogue,  the  vessels  and  dishes 
purified  with  sleepless  care,  and  even  the  clothing  worn  during  the 
meals  was  counted  holy.  Priests  invoked  a  blessing  over  the  food, 
and  it  was  eaten  in  reverent  silence.  Whoever  became  members  of 
the  order,  gave  up  all  they  possessed  to  it,  and  the  common  stock  thus 
obtained,  added  to  the  fruit  and  earnings  of  the  general  labour,  were 
shared  bj'  all ;  the  old  and  sick  receiving  the  tenderest  care. 

The  earnestness  of  the  order  showed  itself  in  its  principles.  The 
novices  had  to  promise  "to  honour  God,  to  be  righteous  towards 
man,  to  injure  no  one,  either  at  the  bidding  of  another  or  of  their  ovy-n 
accord,  to  hate  evil,  to  promote  good,  to  be  faithful  to  every  one, 
especially  those  in  authority,  to  love  the  truth,  to  unmask  liars,  and 
to  keep  the  hand  from  theft,  and  the  conscience  from  unrighteous 
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gain."  Slavery  was  forbidden,  and  no  oaths  permitted,  pave  those  by 
Avhich  members  were  admitted  to  tlie  order.  War,  and  even  the 
manufacture  of  vreapons,  was  lield  unlawful,  nor  would  they  even  use 
animal  food,  since  the  Law  said,  "Thou  shaft  not  kill."  Trade,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  their  simple  wants  required,  was  discountenanced. 

But  if  their  morality,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  was  pure  and 
lofty,  their  slavish  devotion  to  ceremonial  observances  marked  them 
as  tiie  most  superstitious  of  their  nation.  Tliere  were  four  grades  of 
levitical  "cleanness,"  through  which  the  novice  rose  only  by  a  long 
and  stern  probation,  and  it  was  defilement  that  needed  to  be  washed 
away  bj^  a  bath,  for  the  member  of  a  higher  grade  to  be  touched  by 
cue  of  a  lower.  Priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  before  any  sacred 
rite,  but  the  Essenes  bathed  their  whole  body  in  cold  water  before 
every  meal,  and  all  they  ate  must  be  prepared  by  one  of  their  own 
number.  They  bathed,  also,  each  morning,  before  uttering  the  name 
of  God.  On  Sabbaths,  they  would  not  even  move  any  vessel  from  its 
place,  and  thej^  prepared  all  their  food  on  Friday,  to  avoid  kindling 
a  fire  on  the  sacred  day.  They  refused  to  eat  flesh  or  wine,  partly 
from  fear  of  defilement,  partly  because  they  wished  to  reproduce  in 
their  whole  lives  the  strictness  of  the  Nazarites,  of  the  priests  during 
their  ministrations,  and  of  the  old  Rechabites.  Thus,  their  only  food 
was  that  prescribed  to  others  for  fasts.  Tlicy  kept  aloof  from  the 
Temple,  though  they  sent  the  usual  gifts — for  the  presentation  of  an 
offering  involved  partaking  in  a  sacrificial  meal,  which  would  have 
defiled  them.  In  some  of  their  colonies  women  were  not  suffered, 
from  the  same  dread  of  uncleanness,  and  though  they  did  not  Avholly 
forbid  marriage,  the  wife  was  required  to  undergo  even  more  cere- 
monial clcausiugs  than  the  brethren.  They  kept  a  watcliful  guard 
that  no  one  was  defiled  by  the  spittle  of  anotiier,  and  that  it  did  not 
fall  on  the  right  side.  The  anointing  oil,  which  was  to  otlier  Jews  a 
festal  luxury,  in  ■\^•hicll  the  Psalmist  had  gloried,  as  dropping  from 
xVaron's  beard,  was,  to  the  Essene,  an  vmcleanuess,  which  needed  to 
be  washed  away;  a  brother,  expelled  from  the  order,  would  rather 
starve  to  death,  than  touch  food  prepared  by  a  comm.on  Jew,  nor 
would  any  Roman  torture  force  him  to  lose  his  caste.  The  whole  life 
of  an  Essene  was  a  long  terror  of  defilement.  The  work  of  the  colony 
began  before  sunrise,  Avith  psalms  and  hymns,  followed  by  prayer  and 
washing.  They  then  went  to  their  day's  work.  At  eleven — the  fifth 
hour — the  scattered  labourers  gathered  again  for  a  conmion  bath  in 
cold  water.  The  woollen  dress  in  which  they  worked  was  nov/  laid 
aside,  and  the  consecrated  dress  of  the  order  put  on,  in  preparation 
for  their  eating  together,  and  their  meal,  which  consisted  only  of 
bread  and  a  single  kind  of  vegetable,  was  eaten  with  prayer,  in  solemn 
.stillness.  The  holy  dress  was  then  laid  aside,  and  work  resumed.  In 
the  evening,  the  second  meal  Avas  taken,  with  the  same  solemnities 
and  rites,  and  worship  closed  the  day,  that  only  pure  thoughts  might 
fill  their  souls  as  they  retired  to  rest.     One  uay  followed  another, 
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•R-ith  the  monotony  of  pendulum  beats,  in  precisely  the  eamo  round 
of  unbending  forms. 

The  Essenes,  as  the  mystics  of  Judaism,  naturally  gave  themselves 
to  metaphysical  speculations,  and,  like  the  Rabbis,  the}^  revelled  in 
fantastic  allegorizing  of  Scripture.  From  the  philosophic  Judaism  of 
Alexandria,  t"hey  borrowed  notions  on  free  will  and  fate,  and  from 
Persia  and  Greece,  with  both  of  which  their  race  had  been,  for  long 
periods,  in  contact,  they  adopted  various  dogmas.  The  soul,  they 
imagined,  was  a  subtle  ether,  of  heavenly  origin,  drawn  down  to  earth 
by  a  fell  necessity,  and  imprisoned  in  the  body  till  set  free  at  death. 
It  was  then  borne  awaj',  if  pure,  beyond  the  ocean,  to  a  region  where 
storms  were  unknown,  and  where  the  heat  was  tempered  by  a  gentle 
west  wind,  perpetually  l)lowing  from  the  ocean.  If  it  had  neglected 
the  Law,  however,  it  was  carried  off  to  a  dark,  wintry  abyss,  to  dwell 
there  for  ever.  Ever\'  morning,  the  Essenes  paid  homage  to  the  Sun, 
and  thc}^  would  not,  at  any  time,  let  its  beams  fall  on  anything  leviti- 
cally  unclean. 

The  community  of  goods  among  them  was  a  necessity  of  their  mode 
of  life,  since  the  order  alone  coukl  supply  the  wants  of  its  members. 
It  had  the  result  of  enforcing  simplicity.  An  imder  garment,  without 
sleeves,  was  their  only  clothing  in  summer,  and  a  rough  mantle  their 
prophet-like  Avinter  garb.  The  inter-relation  of  the  different  colonies 
made  money  useless  in  travelling,  for  there  was  no  need  of  it  when, 
at  each  resting  place,  their  frugal  wants  were  freel.y  supplied  bj'  any 
brother.  They  had  no  servants,  and,  as  they  recognized  no  distinction 
but  that  of  "clean  and  unclean,"  they  could  have  no  slaves. 

The  grand  aun  of  this  amazing  system  of  self-denial  and  ascetic  en- 
durance is  told  by  Josephus,  in  a  brief  sentence.  "  Consecrated,  from 
childhood,  by  manj'  purifications,  and  familiar,  beyond  thought,  with 
the  Holy  Books,  and  the  utterances  of  the  prophets,  they  claim  to  see 
into  the  future,  and,  in  truth,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  v>diich 
their  prophecies  have  been  found  false."  The  belief  that  they  could 
attain  direct  communion  with  God,  by  intense  legal  purification  and 
mystic  contemplation,  and  even  pass,  in  the  end,  to  such  transcen- 
dental vision  as  would  reveal  to  them  the  secrets  of  the  future,  was 
the  supreme  motive  to  endure  a  life  of  so  much  privation  and  self- 
denial.  A  similar  course  had  been  followed  before  their  day,  as  a 
means  of  preparation  for  divine  visions,  and  commimion  Avith  higher 
poAvers.  "In  those  days,"  says  Daniel,  "lAvas  mourning  three  full 
weeks.  I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came  flesh  or  Avine  in  my 
mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at  all,  till  three  Avhole  weeks  Avere 
fulfilled.  And  on  the  four-and-twentieth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  wa3 
by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  Avhich  is  Hiddekel,  then  I  lifted  up  mine 
eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen,  whose 
loins  Avere  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz. "  In  the  same  way,  Esdras 
prepared  himself,  beforehand,  for  his  visions — "Go  to  the  floAvery 
open,  where  there  is  no  house."  said  the  angel  to  him,  "and  eat  only 
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the  herbs  of  the  field ;  taste  no  flesh,  drink  no  wine,  but  eat  herbs 
only,  and  pray  unto  the  Highest  continually;  then  will  I  come  and 
talk  with  thee." 

It  was  universally  believed  tliat  the  future  was  open  before  the  aged 
monbers  of  the  order,  Avho  had  laboiu'ed  after  "purity"  through  life. 
Their  souls  were  supposed  to  lie  well-nigh  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the 
flesh,  and  able  to  wander  forth  to  the  world  beyond.  Thus  an  Es- 
sene  was  said  to  have  prophesied  his  miserable  death  to  the  brother 
of  the  first  Aristobulus;  and  another  to  have  predicted  to  the  boy 
Herod  that  he  would  be  king,  and  that  he  would  have  a  long  reign, 
after  he  had  gained  the  crown.  This  gift  of  prophecy  was  believed 
by  Herod  and  his  sons,  no  less  than  among  the  people,  and  hence  an 
Essene  was  often  sent  for  when  a  bad  dream  disturbed  royaly,  or  anxiety 
for  the  future  troubled  it.  AVith  such  mystic  claims,  the  expectations 
of  Israel  must  have  been  their  chief  thought.  Their  old  men  dreamed 
dreams,  their  young  men  saw  visions,  and  their  sons  and  daughters 
prophesied,  as  if  in  fultilmerit  of  the  prophet's  signs  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  Yet  we  have  no  ]iroof  that  they  anticipated  it  as  near, 
or  applied  themselves  in  any  practical  way  to  a  preparation  of  Israel  for 
it.  It  was  only  a  fond  and  airy  vision  of  the  ideal  future.  They  were 
rigid  Predestinarians,  believing  that  all  things,  in  the  course  of  nature 
and  in  the  life  of  man,  are  fixed  by  fate.  Where  there  was  no  moral 
freedom,  it  was  idle  either  to  preach  or  teach,  and  so  they  did  neither. 

As  was  natural  with  minds  occupied  mainly  with  subjects  al)ove 
human  grasp,  the  speculations  of  the  order  became  Avild,  and  often 
monstrous.  The  novice  was  required  by  a  fearful  oath  to  conceal  the 
secret  names  of  the  angels,  which  were  known  to  the  brotherhood, 
and  gave  him  who  learned  them  power,  by  pronouncing  them,  to 
draw  down  these  awful  beings  from  heaven.  The  Apocryphal  litera- 
ture of  the  day  boasted  of  long  lists  of  the  names  of  angels,  with 
their  powers  and  offices;  and  the  Essenes,  like  the  Rabbis,  believed 
that  by  secret  spells,  in  which  these  names  played  a  foremost  part, 
they  could  command  their  services  for  good  or  evil,  as  the  services  of 
the  genii  are  at  the  cf)mmand()f  the  magicians  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
They  believed  al.so,  in  common  with  the  age,  in  the  secret  magic 
powers  of  plants  and  stones,  and  they  had  much,  besides,  the  dis- 
closiu'e  of  which  was  the  greatest  of  crimes.  Secrecy  was,  indeed,  a 
characteristic  of  the  order.  The  neophyte  bound  himself  by  a  terrible 
oath,  "neither  to  conceal  anything  from  the  brotherhood,  nor  to  dis- 
cover any  of  their  doctrines  to  others,  even  if  he  should  have  to  die 
for  his  refusal.  He  had,  moreover,  to  swear  that  he  would  communi- 
cate their  doctrines  to  no  one,  except  as  he  him.self  had  received  them, 
and  that  he  would  keep  inviolably  secret  the  books  of  the  order,  and 
the  names  of  the  angels." 

The  influence  of  Essenism  on  the  age,  however,  was  small,  for  its 
members  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  teeming  population,  and  made 
po  attempt  at  propagaudism,  but  lived  entirely  apart  from  men.     The 
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natural  product  of  the  times,  with  its  Messianic  hopes,  its  striving 
after  legal  righteousness,  its  glorification  of  the  past,  and  its  contact 
with  heathen  superstition,  it  served  the  purpose,  in  some  measure,  of 
drawing  away  the  thoughts  from  the  dream  of  national  political 
glory,  and  of  preparing  the  soil  for  the  more  spiritual  conception  of 
the  Messiah,  which  John  and  Jesus  were  to  introduce.  The  Essenes 
came  in  contact  with  the  people  as  healers,  prophets,  drcam-iutcr- 
preters,  and  exorcists,  not  as  teachers  or  preachers.  Their  religious 
exercises  and  pure  ideas  were  cherished  in  the  community  without  an 
attempt  to  spread  them  througli  the  nation ; — in  marked  contrast  to 
the  Baptist,  whose  life  was  a  fervent  ministry  to  the  masses  of  his 
countryman,  and,  still  more,  to  Jesus, — for  he  lived  in  constant  con- 
tact witli  men,  even  those  shunned  alike  by  Essene  and  Kabbi,  as 
unclean:  showed  the  most  perfect  superiority  to  all  ritual  narroAV- 
ness;  set  light  by  ceremonial  purity,  or  superstitious  Sabbath  laws; 
discarded  fasting,  took  part  iu  tlie  social  enjoyment  of  feasts,  and 
meals,  and  marriages,  and  left  a  new  code  of  rules  and  maxims  for 
His  disciples.  Essenism  was,  at  best,  onlj-  the  vivid  culmination  of 
tlie  past,  doomed  to  pass  away,  and  wholly  unlit  to  create. 

From  their  lofty  morality,  the  Essenes  have  been  assigned  a  rank 
among  the  spiritual  forces  of  their  age,  to  which  in  reality  they  had 
no  claim.  If  their  moral  purity  and  spiritual  depth,  breathed  of  the 
prophets  rather  than  the  theocracy,  and  made  their  order,  iu  .so  far,  a 
herald  of  Christianity,  their  exaggerated  ceremonialism,  their  harsh 
austerity,  and  their  fantastic  and  half -heathen  superstitions  neutral- 
ized, to  a  large  extent,  this  healthy  inlluence.  Still,  in  some  directions, 
they  surpassed  in  true  morality  anything  in  the  last  centuries  of  Jew- 
ish life.  It  gives  even  their  harsh  asceticism  a  higher  dignity,  that  it 
was  not,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  a  mercenary  service  for  external 
reward,  but  a  self-denying  attempt  to  keep  out  evil  from  the  soul, 
and  thus  prepare  it  for  that  high  communion  with  God,  iu  whose 
sacred  calm  the  still  small  voice  of  divine  revelations  grows  audible. 
For  the  tirst  time  since  the  prophets,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
soul  was  declared  to  be  the  cud  of  religion.  While  the  Rabbis  dis- 
tracted the  age  with  their  fierce  party  strifes  about  the  merely  external, 
anotlier  kind  of  life  ripened  iu  the  seclusion  of  the  colonies  of  Essenes, 
which  bore  better  fruit,  because  it  concerned  itself  with  the  need  of 
a  New  Birth,  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  not  with  the  theoc- 
racy, the  Temple,  or  politics.  The  likeness  to  Christianity,  where  it 
exists  in  Essenism,  was  not  in  its  institutions,  but  in  the  quiet  and 
meditative  frame  that  breathed  through  the  community  in  its  religious 
seriousness  and  priestly  consecration  of  life — the  ' '  daily  keeping  of 
Sabbath"  which  was  also  the  ideal  of  the  first  Christian  communions. 
These  characteristics  of  the  order  were,  in  some  degi'ee,  common  also 
to  those  who,  after  them,  were  "  the  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  laud," 
although  its  doctrines  and  ideas  offered,  otherwise,  rather  a  contrast 
to  Christianity  than  a  resemblance. 


cmiPTEn  x:av. 

THE  VOICE  IN   THE   WILDERNESS. 

Ko  one  is  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  bis  age.  It  is  not  surpusing, 
tbcixrore,  that  at  a  time  when  religious  earnestness  found  expression, 
in  the  ascetic  self-denial  and  retirement  from  the  world  of  Nazaritcs, 
Essencs,  and  even  of  others,  not  connected  witli  either,  the  young 
enthusiast  of  Hebron  withdrew  from  his  family  and  mankind,  to  the 
caves  of  the  wilderness  stretching  away  from  his  native  town.  In  an 
age  so  troubled  in  politics  and  religion,  the  peaceful  simplicity  of 
such  a  hermit  life  vv-as  irresistible,  and  in  its  calm  retirement  men 
could  work  out  their  salvation  by  prayer,  fasts,  washings,  and  rigid 
zeal  for  the  Law,  with  no  one  to  make  them  afraid.  The  weary 
heart  found  repose  in  a  solitude,  where  the  great  world,  with  its  dis- 
cord, turmoil,  and  confusion,  its  cruelty,  seliishuess,  and  treachery, 
was  shut  out.  The  psalm-singing,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  quiet  in- 
dustry of  the  colonies  of  Essenes,  sent  strange  emotions  of  gentle- 
ness and  aAve  into  men's  hearts,  in  an  age  when,  everywhere  else, 
vrickedness  reigned  triumphant.  In  such  dark  days  these  spots  shone 
with  a  holy  light.  Having  fled,  in  horror,  from  prevalent  violence 
and  sin, — by  the  natural  law  of  reaction,  the  fugitives  sought  to  ex- 
tinguish in  themselves  the  simplest  instincts  of  human  nature.  It  was 
thus,  afterAvards,  in  the  awfid  times  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria  Avere  filled  with  a  strange 
population,  fleeing  from  the  wild  tumult  and  commotion  under  Avhicli 
the  earth  reeled.  It  was  thus,  also,  in  the  fierce  and  lawless  middle 
ages,  when  the  cloister  was  like  a  speck  of  blue  in  a  heaven  of  storm. 
Ascetici.sm,  in  these  different  periods,  as  in  that  of  the  Gospel  histo- 
ry, Avas  the  only  protest  Avhich  told  Avith  suilieient  force  against  the 
rampant  evil  around.  Eleven  centuries  after  Christ,  a  similar  state  of 
society  made  the  ascetic  life  the  ideal  of  the  noblest  souls,  CA'en  Avhere 
they  did  not  AvithdraAV  from  the  world.  St.  Bernard's  saintly  mother, 
the  model  of  Christian  charity  and  loAvliness,  could  not  rest  satisfied 
Avith  these  graces.  By  scantiness  of  food,  by  simplicity  of  dress,  by 
the  aA'oidance  of  worldly  pleasures,  by  fasting,  praj^er,  and  vigils,  she 
stroA'e  after  that  A'isionof  scli-saerince  and  humility,  AA'hich  alone  was 
attractive  in  that  age.  Asceticism  is  not  needed  now.  Its  place  has 
been  more  nobly  filled  by  the  claims  of  Christian  Avork  for  others,  but 
in  John  the  Baptist's  day,  and  for  long  centiuies  after,  it  was  a  nat- 
ural tendency. 

The  Avilderness  to  which  John  withdrew  stretches,  far  and  near, 
over  the  Avhole  eastern  part  of  Judea,  beginning  almost  at  Jerusalem, 
and  reaching  aAvay,  under  different  names,  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
southern  desert,  as  its  distant  limits.     It  is  a  dreary  waste  of  rocky 
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valleys;  in  some  parts  stern  and  terrible — the  rocks  cleft  and  shattered 
by  earthquakes  and  convulsions,  into  rifts  and  gorges  sometimes  a 
thousand  feet  in  depth,  though  only  thirty  or  forty  in  width;  in 
others,  stretching  out  in  bare  chalk  hills  full  of  caves,  or  in  white, 
flint-bound  ridges,  and  winding,  muddy  wadys,  with  an  occasional 
reservoir,  hewn  in  the  hard  limestone,  to  supply  water  in  a  countrj^ 
destitute  of  springs.  One  may  travel  all  day,  and  see  no  other  life 
than  the  desert  partridge,  and  a  chance  fox  or  vulture.  Only  the  dry 
and  fleshy  plants,  which  require  no  water,  grow  on  the  hills,  and  in 
the  valleys  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  is  the  white  broom  bushes, 
which  blossom  in  March  and  April.  The  whole  district  is,  in  fact, 
the  slope  of  the  midland  chalk  and  limestone  hills,  from  their  highest 
point  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  near  Hebron,  to  1,000  or  1,500  feet,  at  the 
valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Hebrews  fitly  call  it  Jeshimon — "the 
appailing  desolation,"  or  "  horror" — for  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
a  more  desolate  region.  Parts  of  it  are  deserted  even  by  the  Arabs. 
On  the  northern  side,  valleys  of  great  depth,  si,nking  towards  the 
Dead  Sea,  almost  preclude  travelling  except  in  tlieu"  troughs,  and  far- 
tiier  south,  the  country  is  absolutely  impassable.  Huge  perpendic- 
ular gorges,  of  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and 
iu  some  places  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  have  been  hollowed  out  by  the 
great  torrents,  rushing  in  winter  over  the  precipices,  towards  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  only  natural  site  for  a  town,  iu  the  whole  district,  is  the 
opening  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Eugedi,  the  spring  of  the  wild 
goats,  above  the  .shores  of  the  sea,  and  this  is  reached  only  by  a  nar 
row,  serpent-like  path,  down  cliffs  twelve  hundred  feet  high, — well 
named  by  the  Hebrews,  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats, — which  only  un- 
loaded beasts,  by  an  hour's  slow  care,  can  descend  in  safety.  Except- 
ing in  the  spring,  at  this  spot,  water  is  to  be  found  only  in"  hollows  of 
the  rocks,  or  in  the  very  rare  water-cisterns,  hewn  in  past  ages  in 
the  limestone,  which  catch  some  of  the  few  passing  showers  which 
visit  this  region. 

This  "  Spring  of  Engedi" — or  "  Ain  Jidy,"  gushes  from  beneath  a 
rock  on  a  little  plateau,  500  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  1,200  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  water  is  sweet  and  clear,  but  unpleas- 
antly warm  to  the  taste.  The  stream  flows  iu  a  long  cascade  over  the 
steep  face  of  the  cliff,  and  is  lost  in  channels  for  irrigation,  beneath, — 
low  bushes,  bending  rushes,  and  the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  osher,  the 
yellow  berries  of  the  apple  of  Sodom,  and  the  flat  cedar-like  tops  of  the 
thorny  Darda'ra,  rising  in  a  thicket  along  its  course.  Bulbuls  and 
hopping  thrushes  court  this  shelter,  and  black  grakles,  with  golden 
wings,  and  melodious  note,  flit  to  and  fro  on  the  cliffs  above.  On 
every  side,  below  the  spring,  ruined  garden  walls,  and  terraces,  and 
a  large  terraced  mound,  show  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  which  had, 
perhaps,  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  scenery  along  the  shore  is 
magnificent  in  its  wild  and  desolate  grandeur.  Beneath,  is  the  blue 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea;  above,  rise  the  tall  crags  and  castellated  prec 
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ipices  of  the  great  rock-T^-all,  -which  nins,  ever  higher  and  steeper, 
nearly  to  the  fortress  of  Jlasada,  the  square  isolated  mass  of  which, 
more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  forms  a  great  plateau,  cut 
off  on  ever}'  side  by  deep  gorges,  and  vertical  walls  of  rock,  and  seen 
from  Engedi.  On  "the  east,  beyond  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Arnon,  and 
lesser  streams  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  white  towers  of  Kerak 
look  down  from  a  great  cliff  which  seems  to  defy  approach. 

The  town  of  Engedi  was  the  one  minute  livine:  spot  in  the  whole 
region,  for  the  only  human  habitations  iu  the  wild  region  above  were 
th.e  hill  caves,  in  which  hermits  souglit  a  miserable  shelter.  Some- 
where in  the  gorge  leading  down  to  the  spring,  the  Essenes  had  their 
little  colony  in  John's  day,  but  their  sti  let  isolation  left  the  lonely 
anchorite  in  a  deeper  solitude.  In  the  neighbouring  wilderness,  where 
the  venomous  desert  viper  glided  among  tlie  stones,  and  the  scorpion, 
the  fox,  the  vulture,  or  the  raven,  were  almost  the  only  signs  of  life: 
where  drouglit  reigned,  and  the  waterless  hills  and  stonj'  valleys  were 
symbols  of  u.tter  flesolation, — iu  some  cave,  perhaps,  in  the  depth  of 
a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  that  at  least  gave  shelter  from  the  pitiless 
heat  and  glare  of  an  eastern  sun,  John  took  up  his  abode,  to  be  alone 
with  God  and  his  ov,n  fcul,  ar.d,  thus,  the  better  able  to  fulfilthe  life- 
long vow  which  separated  him  fiom  men.  Bred  up  a  strict  Jew,  and 
trained,  like  St.  Paul,  iu  the  perfect  knowledge  and  ob.^crvance  of  the 
Law,  he  was,  doubtless,  like  him,  a  zealot  towards  Gcd  in  all  things 
respecting  it.  At  what  r go  he  retired  from  Hebron  to  this  hermit 
life,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  had,  apparently,  lived  for 
many  years  apart  from  men  before  liis  public  appearance.  The  Gospels 
furnish  us  with  vivid  glimpses  of  his  appearance  and  mode  of  life.  His 
liair  hxmg  long  about  him,  like  Sampson's,  for  it  had  never  been  cut 
from  his  birth.  His  only  food  was  the  locusts  which  leaped  or  flew  on 
the  bare  hills,  and  the  honey  of  wild  bees  which  he  found,  here  and 
there,  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  his  only  drink  a  draught  of  water 
from  some  rocky  hollow.  Locusts  are  still  the  food  of  the  poor  in  manj^ 
parts  of  the  East.  "All  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  in  Nedj  and  Hedjaz,  are  accustomed  to  eat  them,"  saj-s 
Burckliardt.  "I  have  seen  at  Medina  and  Tayf,  locust  shops,  where 
they  are  sold  by  measure.  In  Egypt  and  Niibia  they  are  eaten  only 
by  the  poorest  beggars.  The  Arabs,  in  preparing  them  for  eating, 
tlu'ow  tliem  alive  into  boiling  Avatcr,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  salt 
has  been  mixed,  taking  them  out  after  a  few  minutes,  and  drying 
them  iu  the  sun.  The  head,  feet,  and  wings,  are  then  torn  off,  the 
bodies  cleansed  from  the  salt,  and  perfectly  dried.  They  are  some- 
times eaten  boiled  in  butter,  or  spread  on  unleavened  bread  mixed 
with  butter."  In  Palestine,  they  are  eaten  only  by  the  Arabs  on  the 
extreine  frontiers;  elsewhere  thej^  are  looked  on  with  disgust  and 
loathing,  and  only  the  very  poorest  use  them.  Tristram,  however, 
speaks  of  them  as  "very  palatable."  "I  found  them  very  good," 
sayB  he^    "when  eaten  after  the  Arab  fashion,  stewed  with  butter. 
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They  tasted  somewhat  like  shrimps,  hut  ■\vitli  loss  flavour."  In  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  various  kinds  abound  at  all  seasons,  and  spring 
up  with  a  drumming  sound,  at  every  step,  suddenly  spreading  their 
bright  hind  wings,  of  scarlet,  crimson,  blue,  j^ellow,  v/hite,  green,  or 
browm,  according  to  the  s]iecies.  They  were  "clean,"  under  the  Mo- 
saic Law,  and  hence  could  l)e  eaten  by  John  without  offence.  The 
wild  bees  in  Palestine  are  far  more  numei'ous  than  those  kept  in  hives, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  honey  sold  in  the  southern  districts  is  ob- 
tained from  wild  swarms.  Few  countries,  indeed,  are  better  adapted 
for  bees.  Tiie  dry  climate,  and  the  stunted  but  varied  flora,  consist- 
ing largely  of  aromatic  thymes,  mints,  and  other  similar  plants,  with, 
crocuses  in  the  spring,  are  very  fuvouralile  to  them,  while  the  dry 
recesses  of  tlie  limestone  rocks  everj'whcre  afford  them  shelter  and 
protection  for  their  combs.  In  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  bees  are  far 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  jjart  of  Palestine,  and  it  is,  to  this 
day,  part  of  the  homely  diet  of  the  Bedouins,  who  squeeze  it  from  the 
combs  and  store  it  in  skins. 

John's  dress  was  in  keeping  Avith  the  austerity  of  his  life.  A  bur- 
nouse of  rough,  rudely  woven  cloth  of  coarse  camels'  hair,  such  as 
the  Bedouins  still  wear,  bound  ro\md  his  body  by  the  common  leath- 
ern girdle  still  in  use  among  the  very  poor,  was  apparently  bis 
onlj'  clothing.  His  head-dress,  if  he  had  any,  Avas  the  triangular 
liead-clotli,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  coi-d,  as  is  still  the  custom  among 
the  Arabs,  and  his  feet  were  shod  with  coar.se  sandals.  In  Hebron 
he  had  had  around  him  all  that  could  make  life  pleasant — a  saintly 
home,  loving  parents,  social  consideration,  modest  comforts,  and  an 
easy  outlook  for  the  future.  '  But  the  burden  of  life  had  weighed 
heavy  on  him,  and  his  heart  was  sad,  and  drove  him  forth  from  men. 
The  enemies  of  his  people  were  strong,  and  the  hand  of  them  that 
hated  them  lay  sore  upon  them.  The  cry  of  the  faithful  in  the  land 
rose  to  God,  that  He  would  remember  His  holy  covenant  and 
deliver  them.  They  sighed  to  be  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  heathen,  that,  once  more  under  God  as  their  only  king,  with 
their  country  to  themselves,  they  might  serve  Him  without  fear,  in 
tlie  homage  of  the  Temple,  and  the  rites  of  the  Law.  Israel  had  long 
sat  in  darkness,  witli  no  break  of  light  from  heaven.  The  promises 
seemed  to  tarry.  The  godly  sighed  to  have  their  feet  guided  into  the 
way  of  peace,  Init  no  Messiah  had  appeared  to  lead  them. 

But  if  the  sorrows  of  the  nation  pressed  on  the  heart  of  John,  so, 
also,  did  their  sins.  If  the  "shadow  of  death"  thus  lay  on  them,  it 
Avas  througli  their  OAvn  sins  and  degeneracy,  for  God  "had  onlj'  for- 
saken them  because  they  had  first  forsaken  Him.  The  courts  of 
His  Temple  Irad  been  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves;  tlie  spiritual  guides 
of  the  multitude  Avere  deceitful  and  deadly  as  the  A'iper  of  the  desert; 
blind  leaders  of  a  blind  people.  They  Avho  should  liaA'e  been  the 
holiest  of  the  holy — God's  priests — Avere  a  scorn  and  derision  for  their 
unworthiuess.     Before  John  reached  his  majority,  he  had  seen  the 
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sacrod  mitre  clip.ncod  nine  times,  at  the  will  of  Archelaus,  or  of 
a  heathen  governor  from.  Rome,  and  the  puppet  high  priests  had  des- 
ecrated its  awful  dignity  by  personal  vice,  or  time-serving  policy,  or 
indifference  to  its  highest  obligations,  or  shameful  luxury  and 
haughty  pride.  Two  of  the  family  of  BoPthos  of  Alexandria,  raised 
by  Herod  to  dignify  his  m.arriage  into  the  house,  had  worn  the  high 
priests'  robes,  but  the  people  muttered  curses  on  them,  for  having 
surrounded  th.emselves  v>ith  courtly  show  and  military  violence.  Is- 
mael,  the  son  of  Phabi,  had  vs'orn  them,  but  the  clubs  of  his  retainers 
had  become  a  b_y-word  in  Jerusalem,  as  had  his  own  shameful  per- 
sonal luxury.  Three  members  of  the  family  of  Hannas  had  worn 
them — Hannas  himself,  Eleazar,  his  son,  and,  now,  Caiaphas,  his  son- 
in-law, — and  Hannas  v\"as  still  the  foremost  man  in  Jerusalem,  but  they 
hated  the  people,  and  the  people  hated  them,  and  maintained  that  they 
hissed  at  them  like  vipers,  in  their  proud  malignity,  or  glided  to  their 
evil  ends,  like  the  snake.  Their  families  were  branded  as  Sons  of 
Eli.  Inicfuity  filled  the  high  places  of  the  Hill  of  God.  Nor  were 
the  people  themselves  innocent,  for  He  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
spirit  denounced  them,  a  year  or  tvro  later,  as  an  evil  and  adulterous 
generation,  more  hardened  and  hopeless  than  Nineveh,  or  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  which  God  had  cursed.  Earnest  souls,  in  such  circum- 
stances, with  the  earth  dark  around  them,  and  no  light  in  the 
heavens;  feeling  that  hope  could  only  come  with  national  contrition, 
and  awakened  spiritual  life,  might  well,  in  loving,  sad  despair, 
withdraw  tlieraselves  from  mankind. 

But  with  John  there  was  also  a  conviction  that  the  Messiah,  long 
expected,  must  be  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  fit  preparation  for 
His  advent  was  a  self-denial  and  humiliation,  which  surrendered 
the  whole  present,  and  gave  itself  up  to  prayer  and  watching,  in 
desert  solitiulL's.  It  v/as  the  idea  of  his  age,  and  John  could  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  A  great  sorrow  and  a  great  ideal  alike 
drove  him  to  "  keep  his  body  under,"  as  if  the  least  pleasure  were  sin, 
and  the  ficsh  the  enemy  of  the  soul. 

Josephus  gives  us  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  recluses  of  the  desert, 
with  whom  he  himself  lived  for  three  years.  "His  name  was 
Bauus,  his  home  the  desert,  his  only  clothing  the  leaves  or  bark  of 
trees,  his  only  food  v.i;at  grew  of  its  own  accord,  his  x)nly  drink 
1he  brook,  and  his  daily  and  nightly  practice,  to  bathe  in  cold  water." 
ITot  a  few  such,  no  doubt,  buried  themselves  in  the  dens  and  caves 
of  the  lonely  hills  roimd  John,  weary  of  the  Avorld,  as  Pliny  says, 
and  seeking,  by  a  life  of  penitence,  as  he  calls  it,  to  cleanse  av.'ay 
the  defilements  of  the  flesh. 

With  many,  the  great  motive  might  be  to  save  themselves  in  the 
shipwreck  of  all  besides,  but  no  such  unworthy  impulse  actuated 
John.  He  sought  the  wilderness,  at  once  to  secure  perfect  levitical 
puritA',  for  he  was  a  strict  Jevr — to  pf.vKk-r  over  the  mysteries  of  the 
long-delayed  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  aid  in  b'-mg1ng  about  its  ac- 
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complishment.  His  life,  so  earrscstly  striving  for  mcofnoss  for  the 
nev  Messianic  kinijdom,  Avas  no  vacant  and  idle  solitude.  He  had 
notliing  of  the  Eastern  mystic,  whose  cell  ■witnesses  only  dreamy  and 
selfsh  meditation.  The  stniggles  of  soul,  in  all  natures  like  his,  were 
imsjieakably  real,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  days  and  nights  saw 
him  pleading,  by  long  earnest  prayer,  with  many  tears  and  sore  fast- 
ing, t'lat  God,  in  His  mercy,  would,  at  last,  send  the  Messiah  to  Hi-s 
people,  We  know  how  even  Christ,  "in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  offered 
up  prajers  and  supplications,  with  strong  ciyiug  and  tears;"'  how  He 
sighed  ci-^eply  in  His  spirit,  and  spent  whole  nights  in  the  hills,  or  in 
the  desei*.,  in  louelj^  prayer,  and  His  herald  must  have  felt,  in  his 
measure,  fae  same  all-absorbing  zeal.  The  propliets  and  Rabbis,  alike, 
tauirht  that  the  "Kingdom  of  Heaven"  could  only  come  when  Israel 
had  prepared  itself  by  humiliation  and  repentance,  and  John  sought 
to  rouse  men  at  large'  to  feel  this,  by  the  protest  against  their  sins, 
embodied  in  his  example.  To  rebuke  love  of  riches  would  have 
l)een  idle,  had  he  lived  in  comfort;  to  condemn  the  hollowness  and 
imrealitj^  of  life  he  must  be  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  them  himself. 
Men  involuntaril-'  do  homage  to  self-denying  sincerity,  and  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  that  of  John.  It  was  felt  that  he  was  real. 
Religion  had  become  a  thing  of  forms.  JMen  had  settled  into  a 
round  of  externals,  as  if  all  religion  centred  in  these.  Decencies 
and  proprieties  fomied  the  substance  of  human  life.  But  John 
showed  that  there  was,  at  least,  one  man  ■with  whom  religion  was 
an  everlasting  reality. 

A  soul  lost  in  the  gi-eatness  of  eternal  truths,  like  that  of  Jolm, 
may  well  have  risen  to  an  indifference  to  the  comforts,  or  even  or- 
dinary wants  of  the  body,  otherwise  almost  impossible.  We  have  no 
record  of  his  daily  life,  but  that  of  one  who,  in  saintliness  of  spirit, 
trod  in  his  steps,  it  still  preserved.  Saint  Antony,  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  was  wont  to  pass  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and  that  not  once, 
but  often,  to  the  astonishment  of  men.  He  ate  once  a  day,  after  the 
setting  of  the  sun;  his  food  was  bread  with  salt,  his  drink  nothing 
l)ut  water.  Flesh  and  wine  he  never  tasted.  When  he  slept,  he  was 
content  with  a  rush  mat,  but  mostly  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground.  He 
would  not  anoint  himself  with  oil,  saying  that  it  was  more  tit  for 
yoimg  men  to  be  earnest  in  subduing  the  body,  than  to  seek  things 
Arhich  softened  it.  Forgetting  the  past,  he,  daily,  as  if  beginning 
ffresli,  took  more  pains  to  improve,  saying  over  to  himself,  continu- 
fdly,  the  Apostle's  words — "Forgetting  what  is  behind;  stretching 
forth  to  what  is  before;"  and  mindful,  too,  of  Elijah's  saying,  "The 
Lord  livetli,  before  whom  I  stand" — he  said,  in  himself,  that  the 
ascetic  ought  ever  to  be  learning  his  own  life  from  that  of  the  great 
Elias,  as  from  a  mirror.  The  picture  may  not  suit  in  some  particu- 
lars, but  as  a  glimpse  of  the  mortified  life  of  the  desert,  in  its  best 
aspect,  it  may  serve  to  realize  that  of  John,  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
rough  ■wilderness  of  Judea. 
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In  its  rugged  solitndes,  his  soul  gradual! j'  rose  to  the  consciousness 
of  a  great  mission.  He  believed  tliat  the  wrath  of  God  was  near  it 
hand,  to  take  vengeance  on  tlie  unrighteousness  of  men,  but  he  knew 
that  the  God  of  Abraham,  even  in  wrath,  remembers  mercy,  and  tl^t, 
with  the  judgnients,  there  would  come  the  long-promised  deliv&er. 
His  impetuous  nature,  and  a  heart  that  never  feared  the  face  of  nan, 
raised  him  to  the  level  of  the  old  prophets,  and  impelled  him,  like 
them,  to  address  liis  generation.  Instinct  with  the  deepest  rel'gious 
feeling;  of  a  transparent  simplicity,  and  reverend  triithfuhess  of 
word  and  bearing;  glowing  with  energy:  a  living  embodiment  of 
sincerity  and  .self-denial,  and  in  the  best  position,  from  his  earliest 
3'ears,  to  know  the  age,  he  was,  above  all  men,  fitted  to  rouse  the 
sleeping  conscience  of  Israel,  and  to  lay  bare  the  self-Jeceptions 
and  sins  of  even  the  religionists  of  the  day.  Though  a  hereditary 
priest,  he  had  stood  aloof  from  the  Temple  ser\'ice,  for  iti  mechanical 
rites  gave  him  no  inner  peace. 

From  the  Temple  aristocracy  he  shrank  with  a  .special  aversion, 
for  the  guilt  of  the  nation  culminated  in  them.  Umler  the  mantle 
of  legal  purity,  and  beliind  the  cheap  popular  .sanctity  of  the  Phari- 
sees, his  ciuick  eye  saw,  at  a  glance,  hateful  ambition,  greed,  and 
hypocrisy.  The  nation  itself  stirred  his  soul,  as  he  saAv  it,  in  a  time 
so  earnest,  contenting  itself  with  Pharisaic  righteousness,  and  trust- 
ing, with  insane  self -com  placencj',  to  its  being  the  people  of  God.  In 
his  loneliness,  his  soul  had  communed  much  >vith  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  and  f oimd  in  their  holy  zeal  for  Israel  and  God ;  in 
their  demand  for  a  higher  righteousness  of  the  I.eart  and  life,  instead 
of  .sacrifices  of  beasts;  in  their  lofty  announcement  of  a  divine  future 
for  his  nation,  if  it  prepared  it.self  for  it,  the  prophetic  longing  and 
prophecy  of  liis  own  sjiirit.  That  he  never  names  Closes,  shows  that 
he  must  have  passed  beyond  the  Law,  to  the  prophets.  Isaiah,  es- 
pecially, had  excited  in  him  a  faith  so  (leep  and  intelligent  that  Jesus 
rebuked  his  fears,  when  perplexed  and  doubting,  by  a  quotation  from 
that  prophet's  jMessianic  predictions.  The  few  fragments  left  of  his 
preaching  aboimd  in  figures  borrowed  from  this,  his  favourite  Book — 
the  viper  brood,  the  trees  of  God's  vineyard,  the  felling  that  which 
was  barren,  the  consiiming  fire,  the  threshing  floor  and  the  winnov\'- 
ing  shovel,  and  the  giving  bread  and  clothing  to  the  poor. 

John's  life  in  the  wilderness  seems  to  have  been  no  .short  retire- 
ment. His  whole  later  bearing,  his  mode  of  life,  his  sad  passionate 
earnestness,  and  even  his  lofty  resolve  to  come  forth  as  a  prophet, 
imply  a  long  abode  in  the  solemn  freedom  of  the  desert,  fur  from  the 
distracting  and  enfeebling  tumult  of  life.  But,  though  in  the  same 
wilderness,  lie  was  no  Essene  His  relation  to  the  people  at  large, 
his  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  God  in  their  midst,  his  later  preaching 
to  them,  his  sympathy  even  for  publicans  and  sinners,  from  whom 
the  Essenes  and  Pharisees  shrank  as  pollution;  even  his  food,  which, 
though  simple,  was  still,  in  part,  of  flesh,  show  that  he  was  in  no  way 
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connected  with  tliat  order.  Like  its  members,  he  was  unmarried; 
like  tliem,  he  denied  himself  all  indulgence,  and  showed  a  prophet- 
like grandeur  in  his  standard  of  aim  and  practice.  But  though  their 
settlements  were  close  at  hand,  and  were  open  to  him,  he  chose  to 
live  free  and  alone.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  this  freedom  created 
an  impulse  before  which  the  nation  tremljled  and  lived,  while  Essen- 
ism,  with  no  vital  power  beyond  itself,  left  it  to  lie  dead. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  John's  seclusion  was,  in  fact,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  recluses  of  his  day.  They  dwelt  apart  from 
men,  to  seek  their  own  spiritual  good  with  a  pious  and  cynical  selfish- 
ness. John  sought  the  wilderness  by  an  impulse  which  seemed  like 
the  voice  of  God,  to  seek,  in  its  loneliness,  a  loftier  spiritual  life  than 
seemed  possible  amidst  the  religious  decay  of  the  time.  As  a  Jew,  he 
had  not  risen  above  the  external  and  material  in  religion.  An  earnest, 
strong,  all-emliracing  heroism  of  self-denial,  which  proved  its  depth 
by  its  self-inflictions;  a  rejection  of  all  temptations  of  society  and 
culture,  with  their  threatening  possibilities  of  defilement;  a  strenuous 
war  against  nature,  in  everj'  appetite,  to  the  extent  of  enduring  the 
privations  of  hunger,  homelessness,  and  exposure,  were,  at  once,  the 
discipline  by  which  he  struggled  against  the  ' '  uncleanness"  he  still 
lamented,  and  the  aids  by  which  he  hoped  to  attain  nearness  to  God. 
Yet  he  was  far  from  caring  only  for  himself.  His  future  career,  and 
his  very  clothing,  which  was  that  of  an  ancient  prophet,  showed  that 
lie  carried  the  burden  of  his  people  on  his  soul,  and  had  fled  from 
the  crowd  to  entreat  God  for  them,  by  prayer  and  penitence,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  time,  to  prepare,  on  behalf  of  all,  by 
holy  fasts,  for  gracious  revelations  from  heaven. 

This  revelation,  he,  in  fact,  received.  He  alreadv  savr  that  the 
times  were  ripe  for  the  judgments  of  God.  The  slavery  to  heathen 
Rome  had  followed  the  agony  of  the  daj's  of  Herod,  and  had  dis- 
pelled ever}'  hope.  For  nearly  a  generation  he  had  seen  nothing  but 
misery  in  the  land.  In  his  boyhood  the  census  of  Quirinius  had 
drenched  the  country  in  blood,  and  had  been  followed  by  such  op- 
pression as  had,  already,  in  his  early  manhood,  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  nation,  and  caused  a  despairing  appeal  to  Rome  for  relief. 
Rapacious  and  unjust  governors,  true  Roman  knights,  seeking  only 
their  own  fortune,  and  rioting  in  the  abuse  of  their  power,  had  added 
burdens  on  their  own  account;  the  officials  and  soldiers  had  only  too 
faithfully  copied  their  lawless  violence;  heathen  garrisons  occupied 
the  Holy  City  and  the  Temple;  the  high-priesthood  had  become  a 
mere  sport  of  those  in  power,  and  all  the  sanctities  of  the  national  life 
had  been  mocked  and  outraged  in  turn.  Since  the  year  26,  Pontius 
Pilate  had  been  governor,  a  man  to  be  compared  only  to  Gessius 
Florus,  the  last  Roman  Procurator,  whose  enormities  at  last  rou.sed 
the  war  of  despair  in  which  Jerusalem  perished.  Pilate  wilfully  set 
himself  to  insult  and  violate  the  .sacred  customs.  It  was  beneath  him 
to  study  the  people  he  ruled.     Not  merely  harsh,  and  hot-headed; 
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carrying  matters  haughtily  even  towards  Antipas  and  the  sons  of 
Herod — he  ^vas  malevolent,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  gratify,  by  cun- 
ning and  venomous  threats,  the  hatred  rankling  in  his  breast  against 
a  race  he  did  not  understand,  and  who  defied  him.  The  people  of 
Jerusalem  suffered  at  his  hands  a  series  of  provocations  without  end, 
of  malicious  injuries,  l)rawls,  and  massacres.  So  envenomed  was  he, 
indeed,  that  even  when  he  saw  his  mistake  and  trembled  before  Ti- 
berius, he  would  not  yield,  because  he  could  not  consent  to  do  his 
subjects  a  pleasure.  Philo,  his  contemporary,  charges  him  with  ac- 
cepting bribes,  with  acts  of  wanton  violence,  with  robberies,  with 
shameful  treatment  of  many,  wanton  insults  and  threats,  continual 
executions  contrary  to  law,  and  aimless  and  grievous  cruelties.  "He 
Avas  a  malicious  and  furious  man,"  says  Philo,  "  unwilling  to  do  any- 
thing that  he  thought  would  please  his  subjects."  The  nation  looked 
back  even  on  Herod's  days  with  regret,  so  much  worse  had  become 
its  state,  now  that  it  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Romans,  and  saw 
no  hope  of  relief.  John  had  noted  all  this.  Living  close  to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  had  been  amidst  it  all;  uulike  Jesus,  who  had  lived  far  off  in 
Galilee.  He  bad  shuddered  at  the  spectacle  of  intidel  high  priests- 
mere  Sadduccecs,  culminating  now  in  Caiaphas,  whom  the  people 
hated,  bin  I'ilale  liked,  or,  at  least,  endured.  He  had  learned  1o 
despise  the  bulk  of  the  Rabbis,  who  tamely  bowed  to  the  sharaeful 
yoke  they  had  mvoked,  and  submitted  to  it  from  iutercst.  N^r  were 
the  people  better  than  their  leaders.  They  lived  in  the  day  dreams  of  a 
merely  outward  piety,  with  proud  and  mercenary  hopes  of  a  rich 
earthly  reward  for  it  from  the  ^lessiah. 

Amidst  such  mingled  crime,  wickedness  and  corruption,  the  soul 
of  John  was  filled  with  humiliation  and  grief.  The  Holy  Law,  given 
at  Sinai,  had  suuk  to  a  superstitious  creed,  and  was  only  tolerated  by 
Korac:  the  sceptre  of  the  nation  was  broken  in  pieces,  though  it  had 
been  promised  that  it  would  be  everlasting:  the  holy  hill  had  become 
the  citadel  of  an  uncircumcised  soldiery,  and  the  streets,  which  had 
echoed  to  the  minstrelsy  of  David  and  his  sacred  choir,  Avere  invaded 
by  the  ensiarns  and  music  of  a  Gentile  nation.  It  seemed  as  if  God 
must  presently  appear.  He  had  never  before  remained  for  centuries 
without  baring  His  Mighty  Arm:  He  had  never  before  endured,  thus, 
the  derision  of  the  heathen,  or  the  sin  of  His  people:  He  had  never 
before  left  them  to  perish  as  now.  For  His  own  name  sake  He 
would  assuredly  appear.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  had  predicted 
only  a  short  triunij)!!  to  the  iron  kingdom,  Rome,  and  it  had  now 
lasted  for  a  generation.  But  even  in  these  last  days,  had  not  the 
curse  on  the  house,  of  the  Idumean,  the  destruction  of  Antipatcr, 
Phasael,  Herod,  Archelaus,  and  many  others  of  the  hated  race,  shown 
that  the  wrath  of  God  was  kindled,  and  that  His  avenging  judgments 
were  on  the  way?  The  judgments  of  God,  foretold  by  tbe  prophets, 
must  speedily  fall,  alike  on  apostate  Israel,  and  on  her  enemies. 

What   John    had  foreboded  in  Hebron  or  Jerusalem  became  a  cer- 
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tsinty  to  him  in  the  ■wilderness.  The  lonely  vastness  raised  him  above 
anxious  contrasts  of  the  weakness  of  Israel  and  the  might  of  Rome, 
wiiich  might  have  paralyzed  resolution,  and  bidden  hope  despair. 
The  solemn  stillness  of  the  hills,  and  the  boundless  sweep  of  the 
daily  and  nightly  heavens,  effaced  the  thought  of  man,  and  tilled  his 
soul  with  the  majesty  of  God.  What  was  man,  whose  days  were  a 
handbreadth,  and  whose  foundation  was  in  the  dust,  before  the  Mighty 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth — the  rock  of  Israel?  He  had  often 
appeared  to  deliver  His  people  when  their  case  seemed  hopeless. 
And  did  not  the  judgments  of  God,  in  the  prophets,  always  come 
laden  with  hidden  good?  Were  not  cursing  and  blessing,  smiting 
and  healing,  death  and  resurrection,  always  joined  in  His  visitations? 
John's  own  history  in  the  wilderness  gave  him  hope  for  his  race. 
His  prayers,  his  penitence,  his  renunciation  of  the  world,  his  life 
devoted  to  God,  had  removed  the  burden  and  agony  of  his  soul,  and 
he  had  found  peace,  and  rest,  and  grace,  and  heavenly  light.  What 
he  had  felt  was  possible  for  all  Israel.  If  they  could  only  be  brought 
to  resolve,  to  turn,  to  repent,  to  live  a  new  life,  their  repentance  would 
bring  down  showers  of  blessings,  as  it  had  always  done  in  the  past, 
and  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  judgment  would  break  in  wrath 
on  their  foes,  but  in  heavenly  help  to  themselves.  The  repentance  of 
Israel  would  bring  the  Messiah.  He  knew  He  was  near.  It  had  been 
revealed  even  before  his  birth  that  he  himself  was  to  go  before  Him, 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord.  The  call  of  God  rang  in  his  soul  like  a  trumpet,  to  go 
forth  and  preach  to  the  people  the  coming  of  the  expected  Deliverer, 
in  judgment  to  the  impenitent,  and  grace  to  the  contrite.  Led  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  through  long  years  of  spiritual  struggle — his  soul 
turned  inward  on  itself  and  upward  to  God — his  body  subdued  by 
long  exposure  and  privation,  and  his  whole  being  raised  to  a  lofty 
invincibility  of  purpose,  untamed  by  customs,  unweakened  by  com- 
pliances, but  tilled  with  meditation  and  high  religious  life — he  had, 
at  length,  felt  equal  to  taking  the  sublimest  and  most  terrible  position 
into  which  a  frail  man  could  be  raised  by  the  Almighty — that  of  the 
herald  predicted  by  his  favourite  Isaiah,  to  pioneer  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  of  God.  He  was  to  fill  up  the  vallej's,  and  make  low  the 
mountains  and  hills,  to  make  the  crooked  places  straight,  and  !he 
rough  places  even ;  that  is,  to  rebuke  the  lofty  and  proud,  to  raise  up 
the  humble  and  oppressed;  to  spare  none  of  the  crooked  policies 
and  ways  of  men,  and  to  smooth  down  their  roughness  by  a  hearty 
repentance,  so  as  to  tit  them  for  the  peacefid  entrance  of  the  Christ. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  thus  realized  by  John,  was  far  higher  and 
grander  than  previous  conceptions.  In  his  infancy,  Judas,  the  sou 
of  Saripheus,  and  Mattathias,  had  sought  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah  by  a  political  rising,  which  had  been  quenched  in  blood. 
In  his  boyhood,  Judas,  the  Galilsean,  had,  in  the  same  way,  appealed 
to  force,  for  the  same  end,  but  had  only  covered  the  land  with 
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mourning.  Yet  the  party  with  whom  a  religious  war  with  Rome  had 
become  a  fanatical  creed,  was  daily  increasing.  Even  in  Samaria,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  about  to  come,  and 
that  it  would  take  an  outward  political  form.  The  misery  that  had 
roused  Judea  had  also  pressed  heavily  on  the  Samaritans,  and  their 
national  jealousy  of  the  Jews  anticipated  a  share  in  the  expected 
Messianic  glory.  In  their  opinion,  they,  and  not  the  Jews,  held  the 
real  Holy  Land  promised  to  Abraham — the  lard  where  the  patriarchs 
had  fed  their  flocks:  they  had  the  true  Temple  Mount,  and  the  true 
Law,  free  from  the  corruptions  of  the  prophets;  upon  their  holy 
mountain  Moses  had  buried  the  true  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle,  which 
the  Jews  claimed  to  have  possessed  imder  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
and  which,  they  asserted,  had  been  miraculously  hidden,  after  the 
Temple  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  possession  of  these 
vessels  was  all  important,  for,  with  the  fondness  for  outward  embodi- 
ments of  belief  common  to  the  East,  it  was  held  that  the  place  where 
they  were  hidden  would  be  the  scene  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Messiah.  A  cherished  promise,  they  avowed,  announced  that  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  set  up,  the  Ark,  and  these  sacred 
vessels,  would  be  r.gain  brought  forth.  Jeremiah,  so  ran  the  Jewish 
tradition,  being  warned  of  God,  commanded  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark  to  go  with  him  to  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  hid  them  and  the 
altar  of  incense  in  a  hollow  cave,  and  stopped  the  door,  which  none 
who  went  with  him  could  afterAvards  find.  Jeremiah  thereon  told 
them  that  it  would  be  "unknown  till  the  time  when  God  gathers 
His  people  again  together,  and  receives  them  to  mercy.  Then  shall 
the  Lord  show  them  these  things  again,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
sliall  appear,  and  the  cloud  also,  as  it  was  shown  unto  Moses."  A 
fuller  version  of  this  tradition  introduced  an  angel  as  the  chief  actor, 
instead  of  Jeremiah.  Shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jeriisalcm,  it 
went  on,  this  heavenly  being  descended  to  Jerusalem,  alighting  on 
the  Tem])le,  to  save  it.  Having  prepared  the  Tabernacle,  the  Ephod 
of  the  High  Priest,  the  Ark,  the  Two  Tables  of  Stone  from  Sinai, 
the  Golden  Robes  of  the  High  Priest,  the  Altar  of  Incense,  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  and  the  holy  vessels,  for  removal,  he  carried  them  to 
a  secret  place,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O  earth,  earth,  earth! 
hear  the  word  of  the  mighty  Lord,  and  receive  what  I  commit  to 
thee,  and  keep  it  to  the  end  of  the  times,  to  restore  it  again  when 
thou  art  commanded,  that  the  stranger  get  not  possession  of  these 
things.  For  the  time  will  come  when  Jerusalem  shall  arise  again,  to 
endiire  for  ever!"  Then  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed 
up  all.  A  third  version,  used  figuratively  in  the  Apocalypse,  sup- 
poses the  holy  vessels  to  have  been  taken  to  heaven  and  hidden  there. 
He  who  overcomes  is  to  eat  of  the  manna  wliich  is  hidden  in  Heaven, 
and  when  "  the  Temple  of  God  was  opened  above,  there  was  seen  in 
it  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant." 
The  Samaritans,  treasuring  these  fancies  no  less  warmly  than  the 
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Jews,  gave  them  a  local  colour,  and  had  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  true  place  of  the  mysteriously  hidden  treasures  waj  the  top  of 
Gerizim,  beside  their  own  city — the  hill  from  wliose  top  the  tribes  of 
Israel  liad  sounded  the  blessings  of  the  Law,  on  the  entrance  of  Joshua 
into  Canaan. 

How  intensely  such  thoughts  were  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the 
Samaritans  in  these  years  was  shown  a  little  later,  when  John's  mis- 
sion had  closed  without  bringing  them  the  results  they  had  expected; 
for  what  then  took  place  was  only  the  final  outburst  of  feelings  long 
pent  up.  "A  man,"  says  Josephus,  "who  made  nothing  of  false- 
hood, and  tickled  the  multitude  by  whatever  seemed  likely  to  please 
them,"  had  determined,  if  he  could,  to  raise  a  popular  movement, 
like  that  of  John's,  which  had  swept  over  Judea  and  Galilee,  with  the 
hope,  most  probably,  of  being  able  to  turn  it  to  political  account. 
Sending  abroad  a  report  through  the  valleys  of  Samaria,  that  a  new 
prophet  would  reveal,  on  a  fixed  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  place 
where  Closes  ha  1  hidden  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle,  he  raised  an 
uncontrollable  excitement.  The  announcement  implied  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  would  on  that  day  appear,  for  the  sacred  vessels  were  to 
remain  hidden  till  it  wa^  to  begin.  It  was  a  crafty  scheme,  to  transfer 
to  Samaria  the  boastful  hopes  which  had  been  the  glory  of  Judea,  by 
making  open  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  mysterious  treasures,  and 
of  the  Law  in  its  purity.  Thousands  gathered  on  the  day  appointed, 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  New  caravans  continually  brought  fresh 
numbers  to  Tirabatha,  the  village  named  by  the  prophet  as  the  ren- 
dezvous, till  the  matter  became  serious  in  its  possible  political  results, 
since  the  "elders"  of  the  people  identified  themselves  with  the  move- 
ment. Pilate  was  alarmed,  fearing  that  the  multitude  might  be  easily 
led  from  a  search  for  the  sacred  vessels  to  open  sedition.  His  brutality 
had,  in  fact,  already  made  them  ready  for  it.  He  therefore  forbade 
the  pilgrimage,  and  placed  posts  of  foot  and  horse  at  all  the  approaches 
to  Gerizim,  to  prevent  them  ascending  it.  But  the  vast  multitude, 
many  of  whom  were  armed,  would  not  be  baulked,  and  tried  to  force 
their  way  to  the  sacred  spot.  Pilate,  on  this,  ordered  the  troops  to 
disperse  them:  fierce  fighting  followed,  in  which  many  were  killed, 
the  rest  taking  to  flight,  the  principal  men  among  the  prisoners,  taken 
during  or  after  the  battle,  being  put  to  death. 

This  tragical  incident  took  place  a  few  years  after  John's  appear- 
ance, but  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  popular  feeling  respecting  the 
!Messianic  kingdom,  which  was  mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  the  day. 
John  kept  entirely  aloof  from  such  views.  If,  as  a  Jew,  he  hoped 
that  Israel  would  hereafter  be  exalted  under  the  Messiah,  he  left  that 
for  future  disclosure,  and  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual.  He  was  no  political  agitator,  no  revolutionary,  like 
Judas  the  Galilaean:  his  Messianic  kingdom,  like  that  of  Jesus,  was, 
at  least  for  the  time,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world. 


CHAPTER  XXy. 

THE  NE-W  PROPHET  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

In  the  fifteenth  j'ear  of  Tiberius,  which  fell  between  August,  a.d. 
28,  and  August,  a.d.  29,  the  Roman  empire  lay  under  the  shadow  of 
the  dai'kest  j'ears  of  tlie  tyrant,  now  an  old  man  of  seventy-one. 
Among  those  alive  at  the  time,  and  remembered  since,  for  good  or 
evil,  the  elder  Pliny, — after^vards,  when  a  Roman  admiral,  killed  at 
the  llrst  eruption,  in  historical  times,  of  ]\lount  Vesuvius — was  a  child 
of  four;  Vespasian,  liercafter,  with  his  son  Titus,  to  crush  Jerusalem, 
was  full  of  the  ambitions  and  dreams  of  a  j'outh  of  19;  Caligula,  one 
day  to  horrify  the  world  bj^  the  spectacle  of  an  insane  despot  at  the 
head  of  the  empire,  was  a  lad  of  16;  Claudius,  one  day  to  be  emperor, 
was  a  poor  lame,  trembling  man  of  38,  and  among  the  marriages  of 
the  year  was  that  of  the  daughter  of  the  ill-fated  Germanicus,  from 
which,  nine  j-ears  later,  was  born  Nero.  Things  were  very  peaceful 
through  the  empire,  for  the  only  wars  at  the  moment  were  with  the 
Thracians,  on  the  east  of  Europe,  and  with  the  Frisians,  in  the  Dutch 
swamps  on  the  north-Avest.  Pontius  Pilate  had  been  two  years  pro- 
curator of  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Idumca,  Herod  Antipas  had  been 
reigning  for  about  thirty-two  years  over  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and 
was  now  a  man  of  about  50,  and  Philip,  his  brother,  about  the  same 
age,  and  of  the  same  standing  as  a  ruler,  was  still  tetrarch  of  the 
rest  of  the  land,  beyond  the  Jordan,  living  a  quiet  life,  usefully  and. 
worthily. 

Excepting  the  religious  rising  of  Judas,  and  the  other  confusions 
after  Herod's  death,  and  at  the  time  of  the  census  by  Quirinius, 
Palestine  had  enjoyed  nominal  peace  for  nearly  sixty  years.  New 
cities  and  towns,  with  all  the  elegancies  and  splendour  of  Romaa 
civilization,  had  risen  all  over  the  land — Cresarea,  with  its  docks, 
piers,  warehouses,  and  broad  streets,  on  which  a  splendid  temple  to 
Augustus,  seen  far  oil  at  sea,  looked  down.  In  Jerusalem,  the  great 
Temple,  four  huge  castles,  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  Herod's  new 
palace,  had  ri.sen.  Samaria  had  been  rebuilt  with  great  splendour, 
and  re-named  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  .Vugusta,  after  the 
Emperor.  The  old  Kaphar  Saba,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sea  plain, 
behind  Joppa,  had  been  rebuilt,  and  re-named  Antipatris,  after 
Herod's  father.  Near  Jericho,  two  towns — Kypros,  named  after 
Herod's  mother,  and  Phasaelis,  after  his  brother,  had  been  created. 
Anthedon,  close  to  Gaza,  on  the  sea  coast,  had  been  raised  from  it3 
ruins,  and  called  Agrippeion,  after  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augus- 
tus. Two  great  fortresses  had  risen,  called,  after  Herod,  Herodion, — 
one  in  the  hills  on  the  south  border,  the  other,  three  hours  from  Je- 
rusalem, at  the  head  of  the  descent  to  the  Jordan  valley,  where 
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Herod  had  once  had  a  sore  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Jews  who 
pursued  him.  The  passion  of  Augustus  for  obliterating  the  traces  of 
the  great  civil  Avars  throughout  the  empire,  had  everywhere  been 
flattered  by  creations  which  at  once  beautified  the  land,  and  defiled  it 
by  their  heathen  accessories.  In  the  far  north,  Philip,  after  his  father's 
death,  had  re-built  Paneas,  in  the  green  lap  of  Blount  Hermon,  and 
called  it  Caesarea  Philippi,  in  llattery  of  the  emperor,  and  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  had  embellished  the  old  Bethsaida, 
and  re-named  it  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  In  Galilee, 
Herod  Antipas  Iiad  re-built  Sepphoris,  and  surrounded  its  hill  with 
strong  walls;  in  the  sheltered  green  plain  opposite  Jericho — the  valley 
of  the  Acacias,  of  the  days  of  Joshua — he  had  built  a  fine  town  known 
as  Livias,  in  compliment  to  the  imworthy  wife  of  Augustus,  and 
within  the  last  ten  years  he  had  built  the  splendid  new  capital  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  called  it  Tiberias,  after  the  new 
emperor.  Even  the  gross  and  sensual  Archelaus  had  copied  to  some 
extent  his  father's  example,  for  a  new  town  had  risen  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan,  amidst  palm  groves  elaborately  irrigated,  and 
called  after  himself,  ArchelaYs. 

The  "  Roman  peace"  which  was  destined  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Christianity,  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  nations,  and 
fusing  the  civilized  world,  for  the  time,  into  one  mighty  common- 
wealth, had  thus  borne  fruits  on  all  sides,  though  mis-government 
was  silently  undermining  the  whole  imperial  system.  The  East  was 
in  profound  peace.  The  Parthian  cavalry  hosts,  who  were  the  terror 
of  the  age,  had  not  watered  their  liorses  in  the  Euphrates,  or  dared 
to  cross  it,  for  two  generations.  But  they  still  swarmed  over  the 
plains  of  Parthia,  and  only  waited  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Ctesi- 
phon,  to  dash  in  on  the  exposed  territory  of  Palestine.  Four  legions, 
held  in  reserve  in  Syria,  and  a  strong  line  of  military  posts  along  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  thought  of  being  ordered  to  which  the  Roman 
military  youth  shuddered,  as  a  banishment  from  the  world,  barely 
sufficed  to  hold  these  tierce  Cossacks  of  the  age  in  check.  The  terror 
they  had  inspired  in  their  last  invasion  Avas  still  unabated,  for  even 
St.  JohTi,  forty  years  later,  in  the  Apocalypse,  saw  four  destroying 
angels  bound  iii  the  great  river  Euphrates,  who  were  loosed  to  slay 
the  third  part  of  men.  Two  hundred  thousand  horsemen  in  fierj^ 
blue  and  brimstone-coloured  mail,  rode  forth  through  the  dried  up 
river-bed,  an  army  of  hell,  to  destroy  mankind — symbols  taken,  un- 
questionably, from  the  remembrance  of  the  Parthiaus.  The  Roman 
historians  use  language  hardly  less  striking  of  the  endless  rushing 
swarms  of  wild  cavahy— their  terrible  shouts,  like  the  belloAving  of 
beasts,  and  the  hideous  clamour  of  countless  drums,  like  the  noise  of 
thunder;  their  breastplates  and  helmets  of  steel  glittering  like  light- 
ning, their  horses  covered  Avith  brass  and  steel  trappings,  the  faces  of 
the  soldiers  painted,  and  their  shaggy  hair  gathered  in  a  mass  upon 
their  foreheads,  after  the  Scythian  "fashion.     Their  dreadful  lances, 
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their  feigned  retreats,  their  resistless  arrows,  the  clouds  of  dust  they 
raised  by  their  charges,  hiding  the  battle-tiekl, — their  spears,  their 
slings,  their  blazing  banners,  gleaming  with  gold  ?nd  silver,  are  all 
recounted.  John  and  Jesus  had,  doubtless,  both,  often  heard  from 
the  men  of  the  generation  before  them,  how  these  awful  enemies  had 
wasted  the  laud  once  and  again,  swarming  on  their  lean  and  untiring 
steppe  horses  through  everj'  valley,  mmxlering,  violating,  burning, 
and  phmdering,  for  their  squadrons  of  "Immortals"  and  "Freemen," 
especiallj-,  remained  the  terror  of  after  years,  as  the  symbol  of 
treachery,  greed,  and  ruthless  brutality. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  that'John  at  last  came  forth  from 
his  retreat,  as  a  prophet  to  his  nation.  The  nearness  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  dense  population  on  every  side 
of  it,  had  no  doubt  led  many  to  visit  him  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
report  of  a  hermit  cf  special  sanctity,  living  in  anj'  particular  district, 
invariablj'  attracted  many  to  see  him,  and  receive  his  counsels.  He 
made  his  first  public  appearance  on  the  Lower  Jordan. 

Two  hours  east  of  the  wretched  village  which  is  the  Jericho  of  the 
present  day,  but  three  hours  from  the  site  of  the  city  of  John's  day, 
and  eight  or  nine  hours  from  Jerusalem,  the  Jordan  flows  with  a 
quick  current  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  in  sight,  close  at  hand. 
Kising  in  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  and  gathering  tributary  springs  and 
brooks  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  from  which  Christ  set  out  on  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem;  flowing,  presently,  through  the  pear-shaped, 
marshy.  Sea  of  JMerom,  and  then  through  the  lovely  Lake  of 
Galilee, — the  course  of  the  stream,  from  its  leaving-  the  lake  to  its 
passing  Jericho,  is  only  sixty  English  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  two 
hundred  if  one  follow  its  countless  twistings  and  turnings.  Near 
Jericho  it  has  a  breadth  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  a  vary- 
ing depth  of  from  three  to  seven,  and  hence  can  be  forded  easily,  ex- 
cept dm-ing  the  time  of  floods,  in  spring,  autumn,  and  winter,  when 
to  attempt  to  cross  is  very  dangerous.  It  was  at  this  part  of  the  Jor- 
dan that  Vespasian's  soldiers  drove  such  multitudes  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  last  war,  into  the  stream,  when  swollen  by  spring  floods,  that  "  the 
river  could  not  be  passed  over  on  account  of  the  dead  bodies  that 
were  in  it,"  (which  might  defile  one),  "and  the  Lake  Asphaltitis" 
(the  Dead  Sea)  ' '  was  also  full  of  corp.ses,  carried  down  into  it  by  the 
river."  The  waters  flowing  on  towaixls  the  Dead  Sea,  between 
double  banks,  marking  their  lower  and  higher  levels,  in  November 
and  April — here  muddy,  and  elsewhere  steep, — covered  with  dense 
vegetation,  or  with  waving  forests  of  reeds:  the  rounded  hills  of 
Judea  on  the  west,  giving  way  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  Amnion  on  the 
east,  made  a  scene  well  suited  for  his  ministrations.  Dense  thickets 
of  red  tamarisks,  stately  sycamores,  with  their  white  stems  and 
broad  leaves,  oaks  with  their  dark,  massy  shadow,  bending  acacias, 
pale  green  willows  and  many-coloured  oleanders,  still  cover  the  upper 
terrace, — varied  by  long,  swampy  tracts  of  reeds,  taller  than  a  tall 
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man,  on  the  lower  levels, — while  over  the  former,  in  John's  day, 
rose  srmceful  clumps  of  palms,  "the  pride  of  Jordan,"  in  which 
lions  found  covert  in  the  time  of  the  prophets.  The  valley  is  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  broad,  and  is  barren  wherever  it  rises  above  the 
reach  of  the  spring  Hoods.  Above  it,  a  plain  of  three  or  four  hours' 
breadth,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  ground  beneath, 
stretches,  on  the  west  side,  to  the  foot  of  the  rugged,  l)are,  Jewisli 
hills,  which  rise  from  a  thou.sand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  and, 
on  the  east,  to  the  similar  hills  of  Perea,  two  thousand  to  five  thou- 
sand feet  high.  This  plain,  the  barren  background  to  a  fringe  of 
verdure,  is  the  once  famous  "  circle  of  the  Jordan,"  where  Sodom  and 
other  towns  flourished,  till  volcanic  forces,  as  instruments  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  destroyed  them.  It  is  now  known  by  the  name  El 
Ghor,  and  is  a  vast,  sandy,  barren  expanse,  hot  as  a  furnace,  and 
very  unhealthy  in  summer,  from  the  depth  of  the  Jordan  gorge 
beneath  the  sea-level.  Hence,  in  John's  day.  it  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  green  paradise,  on  the  western  l)ank, — "  the  divine  land," 
immediately  around  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms  and  roses,  as  it  still 
does  to  the  rich  fringe  of  vegetation  skirting  the  waters  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  but  vanishing  like  a  dream  at  only  a  few  paces  from 
them. 

It  was  in  this  region,  beside  the  flowing  stream,  with  the  wild,  stony 
hills  shutting  in  the  view  on  both  sides;  in  a  landscape  where  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  yearly  floods  drew  a  sharp  line  between  tropical 
luxuriance  and  the  scorched  and  de.sert  barrenness  beyond,  that 
John,  of  whom  Jesus  could  say,  in  allusion  to  the  waving  cane  beds 
on  tlie  river's  edge,  that  he  was  no  reed  shaken  in  the  wind,  but  in 
very  truth,  Ellas  who  Avas  to  come,  a  prophet,  and  much  more  than 
a  prophet — lifted  up  his  voice  as  the  messenger  before  the  face  of 
God's  Anointed,  to  prepare  His  waj'.  The  appearance  of  John  was 
itself  sufficient  to  arre.st  attention.  His  spare  fomi,  attenuated  by 
meagre  food  and  austerit}^:  his  Ijright  Jewish  eyes,  full  of  the  living 
energy  that  burned  within :  his  long  hair,  uncut  for  thirty  years — the 
mark  of  Nazarite  consecration :  his  rough  haircloth  garment,  and  his 
coarse  leather  girdle,  made  him  the  picture  of  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  The  Scriptures  described  the  greatest  of  the  prophets — 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  whom  all  expected  to  reappear  before  the  Mes- 
siah— in  exactly  such  a  guise  as  John  presented — "a  long-haired 
man,  wearing  a  leather  girdle;"  and  thej' knew  from  the  lessons  in 
the  Synagogue,  if  they  had  not  read  it  for  themselves,  that  the  rough 
haircloth  mantle  had  been  the  common  dress  of  the  old  prophets  as  a 
class.  It  was  also  that  of  grief  and  contrition,  even  then,  and  added 
to  the  associations  of  the  sacred  past  an  appeal  to  their  own  sense  of 
guilt  and  need  of  contrition. 

The  idea  of  the  wilderness  was  sacred  to  the  Jews.  "From  it," 
say  the  liabbis,  "came  the  Law,  the  Tabernacle,  the  Sanhedrim,  the 
priesthood,  and  the  ollice  of  the  Levites.     Even  the  kingship,  and,  in- 
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deed,  every  good  gift  which  God  granted  Israel,  came  from  the  desert." 
The  invitation  of  the  people  to  it  was  in  itself  significant,  for  it  re- 
called the  words  of  Isaiah — "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God."  In  connection  with 
the  expectation  of  the  3Iessiah,  its  influence  was  immense.  It  was 
by  relying  on  its  weight  with  the  people,  that  Theudas,  a  wild  vision- 
ary, who  assumed  the  role  of  a  prophet  some  years  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion, persuaded  the  multitudes  to  follow  him,  as  a  second  Moses, 
over  the  Jordan,  to  the  wilderness,  Avhere  he  promised  to  perform 
miracles,  and  assured  them  that  God  would  appear  to  deliver  his  peo- 
ple. Josephus  speaks  also  of  others  who  persuaded  the  people  to 
follow  them  into  the  desert,  "where,  through  the  help  of  God,  they 
would  work  open  signs  and  wonders,"  and  Jesus  Himself  thought  it 
necessary,  before  leaving  His  disciples,  to  Avarn  them  that  "when  it 
was  said  the  Christ  was  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  not  to  go  out 
thither."  The  nation  was  daily  expecting  the  appearance  of  "the 
wise  and  perfect  prophet,"  who  should  bring  back  the  lost  Uriin  and 
Tbummim,  "  restore  tlie  tribes  of  Israel,  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  reprove  the  times,  and  appease  the  wrath  of  Gcd, 
before  it  broke  out  in  fury."  Since  Ezra's  days  the  feeling  had 
grown  even  deeper,  that  repentance  alone  could  save  Israel.  "  If  we 
repented  but  one  day,"  said  the  Rabbis,  "  the  jVIessiah  would  appear." 
He  was  to  lead  all  men  back  to  God  by  repentance.  "As  long  as 
Israel  does  not  repent,  it  cannot  expect  the  Saviour,"  said  Rabbn 
Juda.  But  this  repentance  would  not  happen  till  Elijah  had  come, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Malachi,  and  he  was  not  to  do  so 
till  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  ]\Iessiah,  when  his  voice 
would  proclaim  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other — "Salvation 
Cometh  into  the  world." 

A  prophet,  in  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  was  less  a  seer  than  a  fear- 
less preacher,  from  whom,  to  use  tlie  words  of  Clement,  of  Alex- 
andria, the  truth  shown  forth,  as  the  light  streams  from  the  sun.  He 
might  reveal  the  future,  but  his  great  characteristic  was,  that  he  was 
the  mculhpiece  of  Gcd,  to  utter,  by  resistless  impulse,  the  rebukes  or 
commands  of  the  Almighty,  as  His  ambassador,  and  the  interpreter 
of  His  v.ill  to  men.  Jo'hu'rcalized  this  ideal.  He  startled  the  people 
by  demanding  repentance,  if  they  would  escape  the  close  approaching 
v.-rath  of  God.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven — a  phrase  familiar  to  them 
from  the  language  of  Daniel,  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  and  of  other 
books,  then  in  wide  circulation — was  at  hand,  and  would  bring  with  it 
the  terrors  of  heaven.  The  conscience  of  the  masses  was  roused.  It 
had  sunk  to  slcc  p  under  Pharisaic  formalism,  Roman  oppression,  and 
Sadducean  indiiTerence.  John's  voice  sounded  like  a  trumpet  to 
alarm  them.  The  popular  excitement  spread.  Though  he  kept  aloof 
from  Jerusalem  and  the  thickly  peopled  districts,  the  note  he  had 
struck  vii^ratcd  tlirough  th.e  whole  Innd.  Crov.'ds  gathered  in  daily 
greater  numbers  from  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  the  wide  uplands  of 
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Perea.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  the  promised  Eliar,,  the  herald 
of  the  Messiah.  Intensely  real,  he  spoke  nothing  of  levitical  rites,  or 
sacritices,  or  of  the  Rabbis,  but  demanded  that  the  Law  should  be 
applied  to  the  conscience,  and  carried  out  in  the  life.  A  spiritual 
preparation  would  alone  avert  the  cominii^  wrath.  A  second  Elijah, 
in  spirit,  as  well  as  outward  appearance,  and,  like  liim,  witnessiufi;  in 
evil  times,  he  came  to  throw  down,  not  to  build ;  to  startle,  not  to 
instruct ;  to  use  the  axe  not  the  trowel.  The  approach  of  the  judg- 
ments of  which  the  last  of  the  prophets  had  spoken;  when  the  indig- 
nation of  God  would  burn  as  an  oven,  and  the  proud  and  the  Avicked 
should  be  as  stubble,  and  be  burned  up  till  there  was  left  neither  root 
nor  branch, — was  his  gi-eat  theme.  He  added,  however,  the  com- 
forting assurance  of  the  prophet,  that  to  those  who  feared  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  should  rise,  with  healing 
in  His  wing-like  beams.  The  whole  strain  of  Malachi  was,  intleed, 
only  an  anticipation  of  John's  preaching.  "The  Lord,  whom  ye 
seek,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  Avhom  ye  delight  in,  shall 
cohie,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  who  may  aljide  the  day  of  His 
coming?  And  who  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth?  For  He  is  like 
a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap.  And  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver;  and  He  shall  purify  the  sous  of  Levi,  and  purge 
them  as  gold  and  silver;  and  He  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  the 
sorcerers,  and  the  adulterers,  and  the  false  swearers,  and  against  those 
that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  that  turn  aside  the  stranger  from  his  right,  and  fear  not  me,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Like  all  the  prophets,  his  message  was  one  of 
wrath,  and  yet,  like  theirs,  it  had  a  conditional  promise  of  divine  love 
and  pity.  As  befitted  his  ofiice,  he  seemed  ordamed,  like  Elijah,  to 
reprove  his  times,  for  like  him,  "he  was  unmoved  before  the  face  of 
man,  neither  could  any  bring  him  into  subjection." 

With  the  call  to  repent,  John  united  a  significant  rite  for  all  who 
were  willing  to  own  their  sins,  and  promise  amendment  of  life.  It 
was  the  new  and  striking  requirement  of  baptism,  which  John  had 
been  sent  by  divine  appointment  to  introduce.  The  Mosaic  ritual  had 
indeed  required  washings,  and  purifications,  but  they  were  mostly 
personal  acts  for  cleansing  from  ceremonial  defilements,  and  were 
repeated  as  often  as  new  uncleanness  demanded.  But  baptism  was 
performed  only  once,  and  those  who  .sought  it  had  to  receive  it  from 
the  hands  of  John.  The  old  rites  and  requirements  of  the  Pharisees 
would  not  content  him.  Anew  .symbol  v.-as  needed,  striking  enough 
to  express  the  vastness  of  the  change  he  demanded,  and  to  form  its 
fit  beginning,  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  easily  applied  to  the  whole 
people,  for  all,  alike,  needed  to  break  with  the  past,  and  to  enter  on 
the  life  of  spiritual  effort  he  proclaimed.  Washing  had,  in  all  ages, 
been  used  as  a  religious  symbol,  and  significant  rite.  Naaman's 
leprosy  had  been  cleansed  away  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The 
priests  in  the  Temple  practised  constant  ablutions,  and  others  wora 
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required  flaily  frnrn  the  people  at  large,  to  remove  eeremonial  impurity. 
David  had  prayed,  ' '  Wash  me  from  mine  iniquity. "  Isaiali  had  cried, 
"Wash  ye,  malve  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings." 
Ezeldel  had  told  his  coiintrjinen,  to  "  wash  their  hearts  from  wicked- 
ness." Ablution  in  the  East,  is  indeed,  of  itself,  almost  a  religious 
duty.  The  dust  and  heat  "weigh  upon  the  spirits  and  heart  like  a 
load;  its  removal  is  refreshment  and  liappiness.  It  was,  hence,  im- 
possible to  see  a  convert  go  down  into  a  stream,  travel-worn,  and 
soiled  with  dust,  and,  after  disappearing  for  a  moment,  emerge  pure 
and  fresh,  without  feeling  that  the  symbol  suited  and  interpreted  a 
strong  craving  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  no  formal  rite  with  John. 
"He  was  a  good  man,"  says  Josephus,  "and  urged  the  Jews  who 
were  willing  to  live  worthily,  and  to  show  uprightness  one  to  anothcv, 
and  piety  towards  God,  to  be  baptized.  For  baptism  was  approved 
of  by  him,  not  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pardon  for  some  sins  only,  but 
for  the  purity  of  the  whole  body,  when  the  sold  had  been  cleansed 
beforehand  by  righteousness."  On  baptism,  in  itself,  he  set  no  mys- 
terious sacramental  value.  It  was  only  water,  a  mere  emblem  of  the 
purification  required  in  the  life  and  heart,  and  needed  an  after  bap- 
tism by  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  one  could  receive  it  till  he  had  proved 
his  sincerity,  by  an  humble  public  confession  of  his  sins.  Baptism 
then  became  a  moral  vow,  to  show,  by  a  better  life,  that  the  change 
of  heart  was  genuine. 

Bathing  in  Jordan  had  been  a  sacred  symbol,  at  least,  since  the  days 
of  Naaman,  but  immersion  by  one  like  John,  with  strict  and  hum- 
bling confession  of  sin,  sacred  vows  of  amendment,  and  hope  of  for- 
giveness, if  they  proved  la.sting,  and  all  this  in  preparation  for  tlie 
Messiah,  was  something  wholly  new  in  Israel.  It  marked,  in  the 
most  striking  way,  the  wonderful  moral  revolution  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  If,  as  a  school  of  the  Rabbis  con- 
tend, it  was  even  then  the  custom  to  baptize  proselytes  on  their  for- 
saking heathenism,  and  seeking  admission  to  the  communion  of 
Israel,  the  attitude  of  John  towards  the  nation  was  even  startling, 
and  their  submission  to  the  rite  a  still  greater  proof  of  his  power 
over  the  popular  mind.  In  this  case,  it  was  no  Ic^s  than  the  treat- 
ment of  Israel  as  if  it  had  become  heathen,  and  needed  to  seek 
entrance  again,  on  no  higher  footing  than  a  Gentile  convert,  to  the 
privileges  it  had  lost. 

But  he  did  not  leave  them  to  their  own  unaided  efforts  after  purity. 
Had  he  merely  summoned  them  to  "tlcc  from  the  wrath  to  come," 
he  would  have  driven  them  to  despair.  Had  he  invited  them  to  bap- 
tism, and  then  left  them  to  their  own  efforts  after  holiness,  he  would 
luive  mocked  them  by  an  impossible  task;  for  man,  looking  no 
higher  tlian  himself,  can  never  become  pure.  Avowing  this,  he  gave 
meaning  and  promise  to  his  conunaud  and  invitation,  by  pointing 
them  totho  coming  Messiah,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  should  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world. 
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It  must  have  been  a  strange  scene,  and  it  remained  long  in  the 
popular  memory.  "  What  went  ye  out  into  tlie  wilderness  to  sec? 
A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?"  asked  Jesus,  in  later  montlis.  The 
sudden  apparition  of  a  "saint,"  whose  life,  for  years,  iiad  been  spent  in 
"  the  house  of  thirst,  where  demons  and  dragons  howl,"  wastitrcdto 
startle  the  whole  communitj',  alreadj' excited  to  the  uttermost.  31euof 
all  classes  gathered  to  listen  to  the  new  prophet.  Tlic  movement,  at 
first  local,  gradually  spread  through  "  the  whole  nation."  Tlie  nearer 
districts — Jerusalem,  ,]udea,  and  Perea — gathered  tii-st.  Ere  long,  the 
excitaJ)le  Galilteans,  as  far  as  Lebanon  and  the  East  Jordan  country'', 
caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  moved  towards  the  Jordan  valley.  Cara- 
vans, with  their  numerous  beasts,  must  have  covered  the  Galiltcan 
and  Jewish  roads,  all  wending  to  the  one  centre.  Men  left  their 
work,  or  their  calling;  the  keen  trader,  the  Roman  tax-collector,  and 
the  native  and  foreign  soldier  among  them.  Every  rank  was  repre- 
sented. All  that  was  noble,  and  all  that  was  base  in  Israel :  the  holy 
and  the  worldly;  the  pure  and  the  corrupt;  the  earnest  and  the  false; 
the  friends  of  Rome  and  its  enemies,  mingled  in  the  throng.  Super- 
cilious Rabbis,  long-robed  Pharisees,  cold  and  courtly  Sadducees, 
dignified  high  priests,  circumspect  Levites,  grey-haired  elders  of  the 
people ;  the  rich  farmer  with  full  barns,  and  the  poor  peasant ;  soldiers 
of  the  Tetrarch  Antipas,  from  Perea;  perhaps,  also,  proselytes  from 
the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem,  more  disposed  to  accept  baptism  in 
the  Jordan  than  circumcision;  publicans, — born  Jews,  but  despised 
and  hated,  alike,  for  their  calling  and  their  unjust  exactions, — formd 
themselves  together.  Israelitish  women,  also,  were  not  wanting,  and 
among  them,  not  a  few  outcasts  of  the  community — servants  of  vice. 
All  sought  part  in  the  salvation  of  Israel,  or,  at  least,  wished  to  seem 
Interested  in  it — even  the  classes  thrust  back  as  unclean  by  the 
Pharisees  and  Essenes.  Some  longed  to  lay  hold  of  it,  others  came 
only  to  look,  criticize,  and  gossip,  or  report  to  the  authorities. 

Everything  was  so  new,  so  startling,  so  impressive — the  wilderness, 
the  stream,  the  solemn  hills — a  prophet  appearing,  after  more  than 
five  hundred  years.  His  right  to  reject  and  denounce  the  whole 
present,  in  the  name  of  God,  was  now,  as  always  with  prophets  in 
the  past,  u^niversally  acknowledged.  His  Avords,  his  baptism^al  symbol, 
tlie  kingdom  he  preached,  the  Messias  whom  he  announced  as  at 
hand,  the  very  multitudes  assembled,  the  visible  emotion,  the  evident 
good  effected,  the  contrition  of  the  most  sunken  classes — the  pub- 
licans and  harlots — all  showed  that  the  whole  nation  believed  inliim. 
From  the  rite  advanced  with  such  prominence,  he  was  known  as 
"the  Baptist,"  but  many  gave  him  the  name  of  Teacher,  and  even 
that  of  Prophet.  He  did  not  claim  to  perform  miracles,  like 
Elias,  but  his  word  had  a  wonderful  power — his  very  baptism  seemed 
to  be  "from  heaven" — and,  even  after  his  imprisonment  and  death, 
the  people  maintained,  Avith  passionate  tenacity,  against  the  petty 
carpings  of  the  priesthood,  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  urophet. 
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Many  even  questioned  whether  he  were  not  the  Messiah,  or,  at 
least,  "  the  prophet  like  Moses, "  whom  they  expected.  He  swayed 
the  masses  l)y  his  words,  at  his  will,  and  mif^dit  have  made  any 
political  use  of  them  he  chose,  had  he  Ijeen  so  minded. 

As  the  intiuence  of  tlie  movement  spread  in  ever- widening  circles 
over  the  nation,  it  tecame  impossible  for  the  self-sufficient  authorities 
at  Jerusalem  to  ignore  it.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
was  their  prerogative.  The,y  claimed  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses  and 
to  have  the  ke}'  of  knowledge,  and  it  was  against  the  rule  for  any 
one  to  teach  who  had  not  their  authorit}-,  confirmed  by  formal 
ordination.  A  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Pharisee 
party  was,  therefore,  deputed  to  go  to  the  Jordan,  and  interrogate  this 
new  leader  of  the  people  as  to  his  claims.  Wa.s  he  the  Cluist?  or 
washeElias?  or  was  he  the  expected  prophet?  Without  a  momen- 
tary he.sitatiou  of  vanity  or  ambition,  at  the  possibility,  with  his  vast 
popular  support,  of  playing  a  great  part,  his  manly  truthfulness  re- 
pudiated the  right  to  any  of  these  names.  Witli  the  whole  nation 
under  his  influence,  and  regarded  by  them  with  the  reverend  awe 
which  such  questions  and  suggestions  hint,  his  lofty  soul  retained  its 
gi-aud  simplicit3\  "  He  was  only  tlie  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness, make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias. 

iNor  is  it  wonderful  that  his  mission,  liad  such  amazing  success. 
Men  honour  a  lofty  and  fearless  soul,  seeking  no  selfish  object,  but 
braving  all  opposition  for  the  noblest  ends.  John  had  nothing  to  lose 
but  his  life,  and  cared  for  nothing  but  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
high  commission  from  the  Ahnight^y.  Hunger  and  thirst  and  naked- 
ness had  been  his  familiar  friends,  and  he  who  had  faced  the  terrors 
of  the  deserts  so  long,  could  Lave  little  to  alarm  him  in  any  human 
anger.  "What  to  him,"  asks  Edward  Irving,  "  was  a  scowling 
Pharisee,  or  a  mocking  Sadducee,  or  a  fawning  publican,  or  a  rough 
soldier,  or  a  riotous  mob?  These  were  jocund,  cheerful  sights,  to  one 
who  had  roamed  amongst  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  in  the, 
midst  of  them  laid  down  his  head  under  no  canopy,  and  with  uo 
defence  but  the  canopy  and  defence  of  the  providence  of  the  Jlost 
Iligli.  Around  a  man  who  can  despise  accommodations  and  con- 
veniences, and  deal  with  nature  ia  ancient  sitnplicity  and  indepen- 
dence, and  move  amongst  her  social  and  religious  institutions,  like  a 
traveher  from  another  world,  free  to  judge,  and  censure,  and  api^rove, 
«s  having  himself  nothing  at  stake — aroimd  such  a  man  there  is  a 
moral  grandeur  and  authority  to  which  none  but  the  narrowest  and 
most  bigoted  minds  will  refuse  a  ct rtain  av.e  and  reverence.  And 
%vhen  such  a  personage  ajssun^ies  to  himself  Di'iine  commission,  and 
publishes  new  truth  with  Divine  authority,  a!:d  rebukes  all  Avicked- 
uess,  and  scorns  all  consequences,  he  takes,  by  the  natural  right  of 
the  wiser,  the  bolder,  a:id  the  better  man,  a  high  place  al;ove  those 
who  feel  themselves  enslaved  and  enshacklcd  Ly  customs  v.-hich  they 
de^piiJe, " 
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Such  was  tliP  nii,£rhty  movement  that  filled  all  minds,  and  drew  the 
■whole  people,  by  turns,  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Beside  the  livin» 
waters,  between  the  solemn  hills  on  both  sides,  and  under  the  cloud- 
less l)lue  of  an  Eastern  sky,  stood  the  strantce  figure  of  the  prophet 
before  his  no  less  striking  audience.  Like  all  great  leaders,  he  could 
read  the  characters  of  those  he  addressed.  The  smooth  varnished 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisee  or  Sadducee  could  not  deceive  him.  Those 
who  might  have  come  to  him  in  the  hope  to  gain  the  inviting  promises 
of  the  new  life  by  an  easy  lip  confession,  and  a  momentary  rite,  soon 
found  their  error.  Like  Luther,  or  Latimer,  or  Knox,  he  forgot  self  in 
his  grand  fidelity.  C*old  prudence  or  timid  caution  had  no  place  in  si 
soul  so  intensely  in  earnest.  TiiK  tiuith,  which  he  comes  to  pi'o- 
claim,  is  higher  than  man,  and  alone  commands  his  homage.  His  sen- 
tences strike,  swift  and  glittering,  like  lightning  flashes,  amidst  the  roll 
of  judgment-day  thunders.  Each  sentence  is  vivid  with  bold  pictures 
drawn  from  nature  and  life.  He  compares  Israel  to  a  barren  fruit- 
tree  ready  for  felling,  and  points  to  the  axe  already  laid  at  its  roots. 
Timely  repentance,  and  the  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  may  avert  the 
stroke,  otherwise  it  must  presently  fall,  and  the  tree  be  cast  into  the 
lire.  The  next  moment  Israel  is  a  great  threshing  floor,  and  the  win- 
nowing shovel  is  at  hand  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly,  that  tlie  wheat  may 
be  gathered  into  the  garner,  and  the  clialf  burned  up  with  unquench- 
able fire.  With  perfect  humility  he  points  all  away  from  himself,  to 
the  ]Mightier  One  at  hand,  for  whom  he  was  unworthj',  in  his  own 
esteem,  to  perform  the  slave  boy's  service  of  unloosing  and  removing 
his  sandals.  He  would  baptize  them  with  the  Hol,y  Ghost  and  with 
fire— the  Holy  Ghost  to  kindle  in  them  heavenly  grace,  if  penitent, — 
fire,  to  consume  them,  if  the  reverse.  The  terrors  of  the  day  of 
wrath  rolled  over  his  hearers,  as  his  foremost  thought;  sounds  of 
hope  broke  in,  like  soft  music,  only  at  intervals,  to  keep  the  contrite 
from  despair. 

The  announcement  of  divine  judgments  on  a  rebellious  people  was 
l)y  no  means  new  in  Israel,  and  of  itself  hardly  explains  the  immense 
effect  of  John's  preaching.  Its  power  lay  iii  its  depth  and  its  de- 
mands. The  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  was  at  hand,  was  not  a  mere 
gift  from  above,  which  they  might  passively  receive,  but  a  human 
work,  which  they  must  themselves  carry  out.  Merely  to  v/ait  in  idle 
expectancy,  as  in  the  past,  wouM  not  suffice.  ISTor  "would  the  idly- 
busy  trifling  of  legal  rites  and  oljservances.  They  must  no  longer 
trust  to  their  descent  from  Abraham.,  nor  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
outside  of  the  platter  by  Pharisaic  strictness.  The  coming  of  the 
promised  kingdom  to  each  hearer,  meant  his  lifting  his  own  life  to  a 
higher  plane,  by  steady  resolve  and  effort.  Eeligion  must,  hence- 
forth, be  practical  and  earnest:  in  the  heart  and  life,  not  in  worthless 
outward  forms  or  privileges.  For  the  first  time,  the  great  truth  was 
pressed  home  to  the  conscience  of  men  that  the  true  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  in  the  renewed  soul.    It  marked  an  era  in  the  moral  history 
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of  the  world,  and  Christ  ITimself  has  recognized  its  momentous  great- 
ness. "Among-  them  th;it  are  born  of  women,"  said  He,  "there  has 
not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  For  all  the  prophets  and 
the  Law  prophetfied,  until  Jnlm.  Till  then  it  was  future  and  distant; 
the  object  of  passive  expectation  only.  But,  from  his  days,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  gained  by  earnest  violence,  and  men  who  stiiiggle 
earnestly  take  it  for  themselves."  John  proclaimed  the  great  truth 
to  a  generation  that  had  overlooked  it,  that  "the  kingdom"  was  no 
mere  external  !>Iessedness,  hut  the  reign  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man, 
and  that  we  must  strive,  if  we  would  enter  into  it,  or,  to  use  the 
ligure  employed  by  Jesus, — like  a  city  to  he  taken  by  storm,  it  was 
to  be  won  only  by  the  utmost  earnestness.  Eepentance,  with  John, 
was  no  mere  formal  confession,  but  a  change  of  mind;  it  included 
not  only  regTctfor  the  }^ast,  but  a  new  life  for  the  future;  and  this  he 
urged  so  prominently,  that  even  Josephus,  a  generation  afterwards, 
nuikes  it  a  characteristic;  of  his  preaching.  To  the  frank  confession 
of  sins  there  was  added  an  annihilation  of  all  self-righteousness, 
whether  resting  on  Abrahamic  descent,  or  attainments  in  Pharisaic 
holiness,  aixl  a  pledge  was  demanded  of  a  higher  spiritual  life  towards 
God  and  man,  involving  life-long  effort. 

His  whole  conception  of  preparation  for  the  Messianic  kingdom  Avas 
new  in  his  age.  The  Samaritan  prophet,  wlio  soon  after  summoned 
the  multitudes  to  Gerizim,  relied  on  the  wholly  external  act  of  secur- 
ing the  vessels  of  the  old  Tabernacle,  as  an  inauguration  of  the  day 
of  the  Messiah.  The  Galilaeans  were  disposed  to  demand  the  king- 
dom from  the  Romans,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  belief  that  Jehovah 
would  not  desert  His  people,  in  arms  for  His  cause.  John,  on  the 
contrary,  sought  to  prepare  for  it  by  a  moral  regeneration  of  the  com- 
miuiity.  The  kingdom  of  God,  with  him,  was,  like  that  of  Isaiah, 
a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  holiness.  He  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  prophets,  not  of  the  Rabbis.  He  had  sought  the  knowledge  of 
the  preparation  needed,  not,  like  the  Rabbis,  from,  the  Book  of  Leviti- 
cus; not,  like  the  Zealots,  from  the  warlike  record.s  of  the  Maccabees; 
nor.  like  the  Essenes,  from  mystic  revelations,  but  from  Isaiah.  His 
whole  preaching  was  only  a  variation  of  that  of  the  great  prophet,  in 
the  opening  of  his  book — "Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to 
do  well :  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless, 
plead  for  the  widow."  He  says  nothing  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  or 
political  glory.  The  sins  that'  had  separated  between  them  and  God 
must  be  reinovcd,  and  their  place  tilled  with  "  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance," if  the  divine  kingdom  was  to  be  established  among  them. 
Pharisees  and  Essenes  had  sougdit  to  propitiate  God  by  their  legal 
rites.  Neither  knew  of  confession  of  sins,  or  repentance.  Tlie 
Pharisee  only  boasted  of  his  virtues,  and  tlie  Essenes  praised  right- 
eousness, without  a  word  about  penitence.  John  trusted,  not  to 
external  forms,  but  to  broken-hearted  contrition.     Man  must  work 
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together  with  God  to  bring  about  the  fulfihTicnt  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Messiah's  reign. 

Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  vague  or  general  appeals  or  re- 
proofs. "  Ye  brood  of  vipers,"  cried  he  to  a  crowd  of  PJiarisees  and 
Sadducees,  who  h:id  come  to  iris  baptism,  to  scolf  and  criticize,  rather 
than  to  confess  and  repent,  and  wlio  opposed  him  with  the  conserva- 
tism, of  lawyers,  and  Ihe  bigotry  of  priests, — "  who  hath  warned  yoix 
to  fiee  from"  tlie  wrath  to  come?"  In  the  words  of  St,  Luke,  "they 
rejected  tlie  counsel  of  God  towards  themselves,  not  having  been 
baptized  by  Johu,"  and,  so  far  from  acceijting  his  mission,  denounced 
lilm  as  having  a  devil.  He  bruslicd  them  aside,  with  tlieir  endless 
quiddities,  ami  (pullets,  and  casuistical  cases,  and  ieg-;il  cobwebbery, 
and  tljc}^  hated  Jiim  ia  return.  They  iiad  ci^me  from  Jerusalem  in 
full-blown  official  dignity,  as  a  deputation  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  to  ask  his  credtnitials,  and  test  his  soundness.  But  whether 
priests,  or  Levites,  or  Iiabl)is,  they  shrivelled  before  the  indignant 
glance  and  tiery  words  which  expo^^ed  their  insincerity  and  iDcompe- 
tence.  John  held  his  autliority,  not  from  tiiem,  but  froni  a  higher 
court!  Instead  of  flattering  them,  he  told  them,  as  he  had  told  the 
crowds  they  despised,  that  they  must  bring  forth  fruits  Viortii}^  of  re- 
peutaace.  In  their  narrow  pedantic  pride  they  felt  sure  of  a  part  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  simply  as  descendants  of  A))raham;  his 
righteoasaes5  bjiug  reckoned  as  theirs.  Israel,  alone,  couhi  please  or 
find  favour  witli  God,  and  it  did  so  on  the  footing  of  its  descent.  The 
"kingdom  of  Heaven"  Avas  to  be  strictly  Jewish,  all  other  nations 
boiag  excluded,  and  "  it  was  Jewish  by  hereditary  right."  But  John 
shattered  this  wretched  immorality.  "Begin  not  to  hay  within  your- 
selves, v/e  have  Abraliam  for  father;  for  I  saj'  unto  3'ou,  that  God  is 
able  of  tiiese  stones  of  tlis  desert,  ij'ing  countless  aroimd,  to  raise  up 
true  children  to  Abraham,  and  will  exclude  you,  his  pretended  chil- 
dren, from  the  kingdom,  unless  you  repent!"  The  stern,  fearless 
words  of  the  old  prophets,  which  made  them  be  hated  by  the  multi- 
tude, with  the  exception  of  Daniel,  the  prophet  of  pleasant  things, 
fell  oucj  more  from  the  llp.-j  of  John,  with  the  same  result,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  the  Rabbis.  The}"^  received  homage  from  all  others,  but 
this  man  treated  them  with  withering  scorn.  They  had  fancied  he 
would  be  like  a  reed  moved  in  the  wind,  before  them,  but  they  had 
found  him  an  oale  Flattery  and  fear  were  as  strange  to  his  s;)al,  as 
his  own  rougli  mantle  would  have  been  among  tlic  soft  ciotblug  of 
kings'  palaces. 

The  c(»ntrast  between  John's  teaching  and  that  of  the  Rabbis,  could 
have  had  no  more  striking  illiLstration  than  his  recorded  answers  to 
various  inquirers,  whom  his  stern  tonguage  to  their  religious  leaders 
had,  apparently,  alarmed.  If  the  Rabl)is  were  in  danger  of  the  hre, 
what  must  be  required  of  common  men?  But  no  liarshuess  mariced 
his  words  to  honest  anxiety.  He  demanded  simply  that  they  show 
their  sincerity  by  their  unsellishness.     They  were  to  act  on  their  pro- 
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fessions  of  desire  to  icaci  a  new  life.  "He  tliat  hatli  two  coats,  let 
liim  impart  to  him  that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do 
likewise."  If  they  ministered  to  tlie  naked  and  hunary,  as  a  loving 
duty,  they  proved  their  discipleship  genuine.  John's  wide  human 
sympathies  embraced  ail  classes.  Like  Jesus,  he  cast  out  none  who 
came  to  him.  The  abhorred  publicans,  from  whom  the  Pharisees 
shrank  as  accursed,  were  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  they,  too, 
might  share  in  the  kingdom,  if  their  repentance  were  sincere.  ' '  Exact 
no  more,"  said  the  prophet,  "than  that  which  is  appointed  you." 
Even  the  soldiers  were  welcome,  and  had  a  fitting  counsel — "Do 
violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  with 
your  wages."  That  the  publican  shoiild  do  his  duty  honestly,  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  that  the  soldier  should  deny  himself  the  license 
of  his  calling,  and  be  faithful  to  his  standard,  from  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion before  God,  were  practical  tests  of  loj^alty  to  conscience,  which 
would  carry  with  them  the  Divine  favour.  In  all  cases,  moral  re- 
generation was  the  grand  aim,  and  the  man  himself  must  work  to 
carry  out  the  reformation. 

But,  while  John  thus  demanded  practical  results,  by  human  effort, 
he  was  far  from  teaching  that  the  most  earnest  wish  to  change  the 
life,  would,  of  itself,  suffice.  He  brought  the  hope  of  forgiveness  in 
the  day  of  the  wrath  of  God,  to  bear  on  all  classes,  and  made  them 
feel  that  salvation  could  not  come,  after  all,  from  tlieir  own  acts, 
though  these  must  be  rendered,  but  only  by  pardon  from  God.  He 
proclaimed,  besides,  the  need  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  perfect  the  inner 
revolution.  "He  that  cometh  after  me  will  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  For  the  hardened  there  would,  indeed, 
be  a  baptism  of  fire,  but,  for  the  contrite,  the  heavenly  gift  of  a  higher 
will,  and  a  greater  power,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  closer 
communion  with  Him.  Feeling  the  want  of  the  times,  and  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  prophets,  he  could  not  forget  how  they  had  announced, 
as  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  that  Jehovah  "would  pour 
out  His  spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  "that  He  would  pour  water  upon  him 
that  vras  thirsty,  and  floods  on  the  dry  ground,"  and  "His  spirit  upon 
the  offspring  of  Jacob."  He  could  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  He, 
before  ^\  hom  he  Avas  only  a  herald's  voice,  the  Mighty  One,  whose 
sandals  it  Avas  too  great  an  honour  for  him  to  unloose,  would  come, 
not  only  to  avenge,  but  to  bless.  But,  to  do  this.  He  must  bring  with 
Him  a  higher,  quickening  spiritual  power — the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  bestowal  of  this  heavenly  influence,  to  carry  out  the 
new  creation,  begun  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  summed  up  John's 
message  to  his  age. 

It  was  a  mark  of  the  surprising  greatness  of  John's  whole  spiritual 
nature,  that  he  had  realized  the  need  of  action  on  the  part  of  man,  to 
secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  of  the  kingdom;  but  it 
v,as  no  less  so,  that  he  realized  the  limitations  of  human  effort,  and 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  Divine,  new-creating  power,  to  secure 
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the  holy  transformation  of  the  will  and  heart.  To  be  real  and  earnest 
in  such  an  age,  to  unveil  its  true  spiritual  wants,  to  wake  it  to  new 
religious  life,  were  transcendent  merits,  hut  it  is  even  grander  to  see 
the  mightj'^  man — full  of  humility,  with  deep  self-knowledge,  and 
knowledge  of  his  fellow-men, — pointing  to  God  in  heaven,  who. 
stronger  than  human  will  or  effort,  alone  could  break, the  chains  of 
sin  from  the  soul,  and  lead  it  to  the  light. 

AVholly  self -oblivious,  tainted  by  no  stain  of  human  pride,  self- 
eonsc;iousness,  or  low  amlntion,  John  had  felt  it  no  usurpation,  or 
sacrilegious  assumption,  to  constitute  himself  "the  messenger,"  pre- 
dicted by  Malachi,  "  sent  to  prepare  the  way  before  the  Lord."  Kor 
was  his  preaching  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  propliet's  Avords — 
that  "  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  Temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in."  lie  had 
received  the  commission  from  no  human  lips,  but  had  been  set  apart 
to  it,  from  above,  before  his  birth.  Filled  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
mission,  notliing  arrested  him,  or  turned  hiiu  aside.  The  crowds  saw 
in  hiiu  the  most  unbending  strength,  united  with  the  most  complete 
self-sacrifice:  a  tj'pe  of  grand  fidelit}'  to  God  and  His  truth,  and  of 
the  lowliest  self-denial.  The  sorrows  and  hopes  of  Israel  .seemed  to 
shine  out  from  his  ej'^es, — bright  Avith  the  inspiration  of  his  soul,  but 
sad  with  the  greatness  of  his  work, — as  he  .simnuoned  the  crowds  to 
repentance,  alarmed  them  by  words  of  terror,  or  led  them,  in  groups, 
to  the  Jordan,  and  immersed  eacli  singly  in  the  Avaters,  after  earnest 
and  full  confession  of  their  sins.  The  ncAvly  baptized  knelt  in  prayer 
along  the  banks,  many,  doubtless,  Avith  tears,  loud  sighs,  and  excla- 
mations, as  is  still  the  mianer  with  thy  emotional  races  of  the  East, 
even  Avhen  far  less  excit  d  than  John's  hearers  must  have  been.  All 
wished  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  craA'ed  counsel  from  one  in  whom 
they  now  implicitly  believed,  and  each,  in  turn — publican,  .soldier, 
citizen,  and  open  sinner — heard  a  few  words  Avhich  pointed  out  to 
them  their  future  safety.  Tlie  narrow  separatism  and  Avorthless  ex- 
ternalism  of  tlie  Law  were  to  be  forsaken,  and  love  to  God  and  their 
neighbour,  and  a  future  baptism  of  the  Holj'  Ghost,  by  Him  Avho  Avas 
to  come,  were  to  take  their  place. 

But  John,  with  all  his  grandeur,  was  still  a  .Tew.  What  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  kingdom  of  the  ]\Iessiah  were,  beyond  his  realization 
of  its  purity,  we  have  few  grounds  of  judging.  From  an  after  inci- 
dent in  his  life,  it  Avould  seem  that  he  thouiiht  of  it  as  the  restoration 
of  the  theocracy,  amidst  a  people  prepared  for  it  by  repentance  and 
moral  reformation.  It  Avould  be  to  set  him  aboA'e  his  times,  and  even 
above  the  apostles,  as  they  remained  during  the  whole  lifetime  of 
their  Master,  to  conceiA^e  him  as  realizing  the  purely  spiritual  kins;- 
dom  Jesus  Avas  to  establish.  He  was  greater  than  all  the  prophets,  in 
his  magnificent  faith  that  the  work  he  had  begun  Avould  he  earned 
out  by  Jehovah  Himself,  through  His  Messiah,  and  in  his  realizatiou 
ef  the  need  of  human  action,  in  repentance  and  a  ucav  life,  to  tha 
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establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Others  had  left  God  to  do 
all  at  some  future  time,  limiting  tliemselves  to  prophecy.  John  alone 
taught  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  already  come  in  the  contrite 
soul  Avhich  proved  its  penitence  by  holy  fruits.  But  he  "u-as  also  less 
than  the  least  in  that  kingdom,  in  his  inadequate  realization  of  it  in 
its  full  gi-eatness.  He  "  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking," — a  type 
of  Jewisli  asceticism,  and  his  teaching  bore,  throughout,  the  true 
Jewish  stamp.  Perhaps  he  rose  above  the  thought,  universal  in  his 
day,  that  the  outer  act  liad,  in  itself,  an  intrinsic  worth,  if  not,  even, 
a  spiritual  power,  but  the  importance  he  attached  to  outward  expres- 
sions of  penitence  was  entirely  Jewish.  Like  the  Rabbis,  he  laid 
stress  on  fasting,  and  on  the  "  making  praj'crs,"  in  the  Jewish  sense, 
and  his  disciples,  in  tliese  and  other  external  exercises  of  religion, 
found  themselves  nearer  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  than  those  of 
Jesus.  As  a  Nazarite  and  an  ascetic,  the  dread  of  defilement  must 
have  kept  him  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  his  audience,  for  he  dared 
not  touch  any  but  "the  clean,"  even  in  baptizing  them. 

In  this  aspect  of  it,  the  work  of  John  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Christ, 
only  the  sewing  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment,  or  new  wine  put 
into  old  bottles.  The  great  movement  he  set  on  foot,  while  an 
immense  advance  on  the  past  in  Judaism,  was  yet,  in  its  essence, 
Jewish.  The  ascetic  spirit  of  its  origin  perpetuated  itself  in  Johns 
disciples,  and  marked  his  whole  conceptions  as  imperfect  and  passing 
— the  morning  red  heralding  the  day,  but  as  yet  mingled  with  the 
night. 

John  formed  no  .separate  communion.  He  taught  his  disciples  to 
pray,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  ultimately  gathered  a  special 
band  round  him,  as  the  apostles  were  gathered  round  Jesus.  But  he 
came,  not  to  found  a  new  sect.  His  far  grander  aim  was  to  raise  the 
ruition  from  spiritual  death,  and  direct  it^o  the  coming  Messiah. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  BAPTISM   OF  JESVS   AND   THE  DE.^TH  OF  JOinsr. 

The  great  wave  of  religious  excitement  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  John  liad  set  the  whole  land  in  motion.  Foulque  de  Nouilly,  the 
famous  monkish  preacher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  discourses 
moved  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  that 
people  rushed  in  crowds  from  distant  countries  to  hear  him,  or  Whit- 
field, in  the  last  century,  who  stirred  the  whole  nation  in  his  day, 
lielp  us  to  realize  the  sensation  produced  by  John's  ministrations. 
To  a  people  sunk  for  the  time  in  religious  apathy,  and  corrupted  in 
morals,  but  lo^al  to  the  voice  of  their  Scriptures,  and  the  lofty  spir- 
itual ideals  of  the  past,  his  voice  came  like  a  trumpet,  rousing  them  to 
Bew  life.     His  bronzed,  wasted  features,  his  prophet's  dress  and  bear- 
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ing,  his  fearless  boldness  for  God,  and  the  response  of  their  own 
hearts  to  his  denunciations  and  demands,  made  him  a  mighty  power. 
He  gave  utterance  to  their  deepest  desires  and  aspirations,  fanned 
their  national  hopes,  and  roused  their  enthusiasm.  As  a  people,  they 
were  not  in  favour  of  asceticism.  The  Rabbis  had  a  saying,  that  the 
ignorant  did  not  know  how  to  keep  themselves  from  transgressions  of 
the  Law,  nor  the  common  people  how  to  become  "the  Pious,"  or 
rigorous  .Tews.  Even  one  sf)  famous  as  Simeon  the  Just  discounte- 
nanced Nazarite  vows,  with  the  rigid  abstinence  and  self-denial  they 
imposed.  The  worldly  Sadducee  laughed  at  the  austerities  of  the 
Rabbis,  "wlio  tormented  themselves  in  this  life  without  gaining  any- 
thing by  it  in  the  other,"  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  no  doubt  of 
their  mind.  But  the  vision  of  a  true  Nazarite,  in  whom  all  could  see 
a  grand  superiority  to  the  Avorthless  ambitions  of  life,  was  like  a 
revelation  of  eternal  realities,  which  no  one  could  turn  lightly  aside. 
The  ver}^  power  of  his  words  seemed  to  imply  the  truth  of  liis  warn- 
ings, for  the  Rabbis  had  already  told  them  that  "universal  repent- 
ance," such  as  they  seemed  to  see  round  them,  "  Avould  only  happen 
when  Elias  had  come,"  and  his  coming  was  the  sure  sign  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Everthing  was  fitted  to  startle.  The  proclamation  of  the  Messiah 
as  at  hand — the  call  to  repentance — the  announcement  of  the  swift 
rolling  towards  tliem  of  the  thunders  of  the  wrath  of  God — the  de- 
clared worthlessness  of  distinctions  of  race,  blood,  or  position — the 
den'.and  for  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  man 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  co-operation  with  God — the 
s}Tnbolical  rite,  to  which  he  required  submission,  and  the  humbling 
confession  of  sin  before  the  world,  which  he  added — all  combined  to 
carry  his  name  and  work  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  jealou.sy  of  all 
ecclesiastical  bodies  tov^'ards  those  outside  their  own  pale,  grew  un- 
easy at  his  success,  and  plotted  to  get  him  into  their  toils,  as  they  did 
afterwards  in  the  case  of  our  Lord.  The  ensnaring  questions  put  to 
liim  by  the  deputation  of  priestly  Pharisees  sent  from  Jerusalem, 
seemed  to  have  made  John  think  it  necessary  to  seek  safety  by  remov- 
ing beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea.  From  the  "circle  of  Jordan," 
including  both  sides  of  the  stream,  he  passed  upwards,  apparently, 
to  the  small  sunken  plain  which  borders  it.  just  beneath  Scythopolis, 
where  Gideon's  Brook  of  Trembling  makes  its  steep  way  from  the 
eastern  end  of  Esdraelon,  down  the  Wady  Jalud,  to  the  Jordan.  He 
chose  a  spot  near  this,  on  the  eastern  side,  known  in  those  days  as 
Bethabara,  where  a  ford  crossed  the  river,  and  gave  facilities  for 
baptism.  He  had  been  preaching  and  baptizing  for  some  time  in  the 
south,  and  his  removal  to  a  more  northern  position  opened  a  new 
field,  from  its  nearness  to  Galilee.  The  excitement  still  continued  as 
gi'eat  as  ever.  The  towns  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  even  the 
villages  north  of    Esdraelon,    poured  forth  to    the  new  prophet. 
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Weeks  passed,  and  it  must  now  have  been  the  late  summer,  for, 
before  long,  John  had  to  leave  the  Jordan,  as  too  shallow,  at  its  acces- 
sible parts  lor  baptism,  and  go  to  another  place — Enon,  near  Salem 
— an  unknown  locality,  Avhere  pools  more  suitable  were  yet  to  be 
had.  But,  as  yet,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  advent  of  the  expected 
Messiah.  The  assembling  of  the  nation,  and  the  great  work  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  were  necessary  preliminaries,  in  the  Divine 
Counsels,  to  dignify  the  ultimate  Advent  of  the  Redeemer. 

Jesus  had  1)een  waiting  the  fit  moment  for  leaving  Bis  thirty 
years'  obscurity  in  Nazareth,  and  presenting  Himself  before  the 
herald  who  had  been  unconsciously  proclaiming  Him.  Though 
cousins,  the  Baptist  and  the  Son  of  lilarj-  had  never  seen  each  other, 
for  they  lived  at  opposite  ends  of  the  country,  and  John  had  spent 
we  do  not  know  how  many  years  of  his  life  in  hermit  seclusion, 
far  from  man.  But  if  John  did  not  know  His  person,  he  had  yet, 
doubtless,  heard  the  wondrous  circumstances  attending  His  birth, 
and  must  have  been  daily  expecting  Him  to  put  forth  His  claims. 
At  last,  Jesus  left  Kazareth  and  came  to  Jordan,  and  presented  Him- 
self before  him.  His  appearance,  wholly  different  fiom  that  of  all 
who  had  thronged  to  his  ministry,  at  once  arrested  the  prophet's  ej^e. 
The  holy  devotion  and  heavenly  repose  which  marked  Him  as  He 
stood  in  prayer,  spoke  of  a  purity  and  greatness  before  which  the 
soul  of  John  did  instant  reverence.  He  might  have  stern  words  for 
the  proud  and  self-righteous,  but,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  vision  as 
that  before  him,  he  has  only  those  of  lowliest  homage.  The  light, 
as  of  otlier  worlds,  shining  from  the  depths  of  these  calm  eyes;  the 
radiance  of  a  soul  free  from  all  slain  of  sin,  transfiguring  the  pale 
face, — full,  at  once,  of  highest  beauty,  tenderest  love,  and  deepest 
sadness,  was  hereafter,  even  when  dimly  seen  bj'  the  light  of  midnight 
torches  and  lanterns,  to  make  accusers  shrink  backwards  and  fall, 
overcome,  to  the  groimd,  and  Simon  Peter  pray — "  Depart  from  me, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord!"  The  soul  has  an  instinctive  recogni- 
tion of  goodness,  and  feels  its  awfulncss.  Spiritual  greatness  wears  a 
kingly  crown  which  compels  instant  reverence.  Had  He  been  an 
earthly  king,  John  would  have  remained  the  stern,  fearless  prophet; 
had  He  been  the  highest  of  the  earthly  priesthood,  he  Avould  have 
borne  himself  as  His  superior,  in  the  consciousnci-s  of  his  high 
mission.  But  the  royalty  before  him  was  not  of  this  world,  and  the 
priesthood  was  higher  than  that  of  Aaron.  Jesus  had  come  to  be 
baptized,  but  John,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  with  any  one  of  all 
the  crowds  that  had  gathered  round  him,  hesitated,  and  drew  back. 
"I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,"  said  he,  "and  comcst  Thou 
to  me?"  He  might  not  know  by  name,  or  open  intimation,  whom 
he  had  before  him,  but  unerring  instinct  taught  him  that  he 
addressed  a  greater  tlaan  himself.  He  vras  longing  for  tlie  revelation 
of  the  Messiah,  and  knew  that  God  could  manifest  Him  at  any 
moment,  clothing  Him  whom  He  had  designated  for  the  high  dignity. 
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with  divine  might,  to  carry  out  His  work.  It  is,  indeed,  the  especial 
greatness  of  the  Baptist  that  he  not  only  rose  to  the  level  of  so  great 
an  enterprise  as  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  his  coiintrj',  and  devoted 
himself  to  it  vritli  gigantic  energy,  and  that  he  Avas  a  man  of  spotless 
truth  and  dauntless  courage,  hut  that,  with  all  this,  he  was  filled 
with  a  splendid  enthusiasm,  and  imfaltering  faith  in  the  nearness  of 
the  ]^Iessiah.  This  alone  could  have  supported  him,  under  the  bur- 
den of  his  work.  No  one,  till  then,  had  stood,  like  him,  between 
the  dead  past  and  the  dimly  rising  future,  in  hopeful  and  contident 
expectation.  He  had  led  the  people  from  the  coniiption,  Avicked- 
ncss,  and  confusion  of  their  decayed  religiousness,  and  stood  calmly 
and  grandly  at  their  head,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  ]Messiah,  who, 
only,  could  realize  the  promises  he  had  made  them,  of  divine  help 
towards  a  higher  life,  would  emerge  from  the  darkness  before  him. 
In  such  an  attitude  of  intensest  expectancj",  he  must  at  once  have 
recognized  the  marks  of  the  possible  Jlessiah  in  any  one  who 
showed  them.  He  might  look  for  no  outward  signs:  the  divine 
lineaments  of  a  nature  fit  for  such  an  office  would  suffice,  the  future 
being  left  to  God,  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  own  work.  He  could 
not  go  abroad  to  search  for  one  who  might  be  what  he  desired,  but 
his  ardent,  yet  keen,  soul,  could  not  fail  to  discover  Him  if  He  came 
within  his  sphere.  No  wonder,  then,  he  felt,  that,  in  Jesus,  the 
object  of  his  longings  seemed  to  have  been  found.  "I  knew  Him 
not,"  said  he,  some  time  later,  "and  had  not  in  any  measure  begun 
my  work  because  I  knew  Him,  or  that  He  might  at  my  request  come 
to  me,  but  I  have  been  baptizing  and  rousing  Israel,  that  He,  though 
unlinown  to  me, — drawn  indeed  by  my  work,  but  without  design  or 
thought  on  my  part,  and,  tlierefore,  only  by  the  clear  leading  and  pur- 
pose of  God, — .should  be  revealed  to  Israel  as  the  true  Messiah."  He 
had,  already,  before  Jesus  had  presented  Himself,  made  known  his 
firm  conviction  that  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  His  people,  and  had 
provided  the  j\Iessiah,  though  as  yet  He  had  not  disclosed  Him. 
In  his  grand  trust  in  God,  he  had  told  the  multitudes,  "  there  standeth 
one  among  j'ou,  whom  you  know  not — the  true  Messiah,"  who  has 
been  among  you,  and  you  have  not  dreamed  of  it,  because  you  knew 
neither  the  marks  nor  nature  of  God's  Anointed,  and,  indeed,  you 
will  not  recognize  Him,  even  when  He  appears.  That  ye  may  know 
Him,  He  is  He  wiio  cometh  after  me,  and  yet  shall  be  preferred 
before  me — the  true  Messiah,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 
"He  shall  be  preferred  before  me,  for  He  ims  before  me.  He  is  no 
man  of  mortal  birth,  for  scripture  and  Rabbi  imite  in  recognizing 
the  Messiah  as  the  uncreated  Word  of  God,  sent  down  from  heaven, 
to  dwell  for  a  time  among  men."  John's  long  communion  with 
God  in  the  wilderness,  his  prayers  and  tears,  had  raised  him  to  a 
spiritual  grandeur  which  anticipated,  witli  a  higher  than  human 
sense,  the  yet  unrevealed.  Lifted  above  earth,  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  had  become  to  him  a  living  truth,  which  only  waited  God's 
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time  for  its  disclosure,  and  at  last  stood  visibly  before  liim,  in  Him 
who  sought  baptism  at  his  hands. 

No  wonder  he  shrank  from  assuming  to  such  a  being  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  other  men.  He  knew  that  only  one  who  was 
wholly  free  from  sin  could  be  the  Messiah,  and  such  an  One  he  felt 
was  before  him.  The  meekness,  gentleness,  and  purity,  which  over- 
awed him,  spoke  of  nothing  less,  and  the  heart  of  John,  on  the 
instant,  could  express  its  overpowering  emotion  in  no  more  fitting 
thought  than  that  he  "beheld  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  World."  In  such  words  he  embodied  a  conception 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  Rabbis  since  his  childhood,  for  the 
daily  sacrifice,  on  whose  head  the  sins  of  Israel  were  laid  by  a 
formal  act,  was  their  favourite  tj'pe  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  hence 
known  by  the  endearing  name  of  the  "  Lamb  of  God."  The  sublime 
picture  in  Isaiah  of  Him  on  Avhom  Jehovah  had  laid  the  iniciuities 
of  His  people,  and  who  was  led  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter,  had 
already  been  applied  to  the  Messiah,  and  John  might  well  think  of 
Him  in  this  His  highest  aspect, — oppressed  in  soul,  as  he  himself  was, 
by  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  his  race. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Baptist,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  prevail, 
for  Jesus  still  repeated  His  desire  to  be  baptized.  "  Suffer  it  now," 
said  He,  "  for  thus  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil  all  righteou.sness.  From 
whatever  God  has  required  of  Israel  as  a  duty,  I  cannot  withhold 
myself."  Baptism  was  an  ordinance  of  God,  required  by  His  prophet 
as  tlie  introduction  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  was  a  part  of  "right- 
eousness," that  is,  it  was  a  part  of  God's  commandments,  which  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  show  us  the  example  of  fulfilling,  both  in  the 
letter  and  the  spirit.  ]\Ioreover,  He  had  not  yet  received  the  con- 
secration of  the  Spirit,  abiding  on  Him,  and  had  not  yet  assumed  the 
awful  dignity  of  the  ]\Iessiah,  but  had  hitherto  been  only  the  unknown 
villager  of  Nazareth.  No  subject  is  more  mysterious  than  the  "in- 
crease in  wisdom"  which  marked  the  Saviour,  as  it  does  all  other 
men,  nor  can  we  conjecture  when  it  was  that  the  full  realization  of 
His  divine  mission  first  rose  before  Him.  As  yet  there  had  been  no 
indication  of  its  having  done  so,  for  He  had  not  yet  "manifested  His 
glory,"  or  appeared  at  all  before  men.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that 
His  baptism  was  the  formal  consecration,  which  marked  His  entrance 
on  His  great  office? 

John  resisted  no  longer,  and  leading  Jesus  into  the  stream,  the  rite 
was  performed.  Can  we  question  that  such  an  act  was  a  crisis  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord?  His  perfect  manhood,  like  that  of  other  men,  in 
all  things,  except  sin,  forbids  our  doubting  it.  Holy  and  pure  before 
sinking  under  the  waters,  He  must  yet  have  risen  from  them  with, 
the  light  of  a  higher  glory  in  His  countenance.  His  past  life  was 
closed;  a  new  era  hiKl  opened.  Hitherto  the  humble  villager,  veiled 
from  the  world.  He  was  henceforth  the  Messiah,  openly  working 
amongst  men.     It  was  the  true  moment  of  His  entrance  on  a  new 
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life.  Past  years  had  been  buried  in  the  waters  of  Jordan.  He 
entered  them  as  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man;  He  rose  from  them,  The 
Christ  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  at  a  moment  when  He  was  passing 
tlu'ough  sucli  a  supreme  spiritual  crisis,  there  should  have  been  S}'m- 
pathy  with  it  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  Universe.  "Being  bap- 
tized," says  St.  Luke,  "  and  praying," — in  the  overpowering  emotion 
of  such  a  time — the  heaven  was  opened — all  hindrances  of  human 
weakness  withdrawing,  so  that  the  eye  seemed  to  pieixe  the  sky,  to 
the  far-off  heavenly  splendours.  And  now  a  vision  as  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  descending  in  the  "bodily  form"  of  a  dove,  the  symbol  of 
purity  and  peace,  and  resting  over  the  newly  baptized  as  in  perma- 
nent consecration,  revealed  itself  to  John  and  Jesus;  a  heavenly  voice 
uttering  as  it  did  so,  "This  is  My  beloved  Sou  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased. "  Isaiah  had,  long  before,  foretold  how  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
should  rest  upon  the  Branch  from  the  roots  of  Jesse — the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  coimsel  and  might,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge,  and  of  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  prediction  was  now 
fulfilled.  It  was  the  divine  anointing  of  Jesus,  to  preach  good  tidings 
to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  j'ear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance 
of  God — the  consecration  from  on  high  to  the  olRce  of  Messiah,  and, 
as  such,  the  true  birth-hour  of  Christianity.  It  was  His  solemn  desig- 
nation as  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the  new  and  abiding  Dispensation. 
The  sons  of  Aaron  were  required  by  the  Levitical  Law  to  be  set  apart 
to  their  high  office  bj'  washing  and  anointing,  and  He  who  was  to  be 
clothed  with  an  infinitely  loftier  priesthood,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
want  a  correspondingly  grander  inauguration.  Instead  of  the  Temple 
made  with  hands,  He  had  around  Him  the  great  Temple  of  nature; 
for  the  brazen  laver  He  had  the  flowing  river,  reflecting  the  vault  of 
heaven.  If  He  had  no  golden  robes.  He  had  the  robe  of  a  sinless 
righteousness,  and  if  there  were  no  sacred  oil,  He  had,  instead,  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  John  had  already,  by  Divine  intima- 
tion, learned  that  the  Spirit  should  thus  descend  on  Him  who  was  to 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  saw  the  confirmation  of  his 
belief  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  His  Son.  How 
long  He  remained  with  John  is  not  told  us,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  He 
had  forthwith  retired  to  the  wilderness,  to  return  only  after  His 
temptation. 

The  great  work  of  John  was  now  over.  As  Samuel  had  once  con- 
secrated the  earthly  David  king  over  the  outward  theocracy,  the  last 
of  the  prophets  had  consecrated  a  greater  king,  who  .should  rule,  by 
different  means,  over  a  kingdom  wholly  diilerent,  though  John, 
standing  as  he  did,  outside,  could  at  best  only  dimly  conjecture  these 
characteristics  of  the  new  Messianic  reign.  He  lived  and  worked 
long  enough  after  this  crowning  moment,  to  rejoice  over  the  first  ad- 
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vanccs  of  the  ncAV  theocracy  he  had  called  into  being,  but  also  long 
enough  to  show  tliat  he  did  not  comprehend  its  spirit,  as  he  -would 
liave  done,  had  he  lived  later.  Plis  days  v.ere  numbered  Those  iu 
power  feared  his  vrords  and  work,  v.hic'h  gave  him  supreme  influence  -: 
among  the  people.  The  priests  and  Eabbis  had  failed  in  their  plots 
against  him,  but  what  thejy'  could  not  themselves  do,  they  were  ere- 
long able  to  effect  through  one  of  greater  power  for  evil. 

John  seenxs  latterly  to  have  moved  fro7u  place  to  place,  along  botli 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  both  north  and  south.  How  long  he  continr.ed 
to  labour  is  not  known,  but  he  was  still  baptizing  after  Jesus  had 
begun  His  ministry,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  C'ana.  The  popularity 
of  "jesus  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and 
had  even  led  to  angry  feeling.  A  dispute  with  a  Jew — likely  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus — respecting  baptism,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  He 
had,  apparently,  claimed  for  that  of  Jesus  a  higher  power  of  cleansing 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  than  that  of  their  master.  Irritated  and  annoj'ed, 
John's  followers  returned  and  told  him  how  He  "  who  had  been  with 
him  b-eyond  Jordan,  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness,  was  baptizing,  and 
that  all  men  were  now  coming  to  Him."  The  news  only  seemed  to 
bring  the  grand  humility  of  the  Baptist  more  prominently  than  ever 
into  view,  and  showed  liim  to  be  above  any  selfish  or  petty  thought; 
a  man  to  whom  the  will  of  God  was  the  abiding  law.  "He  must 
increase,"  said  he,  "but  I  must  decrease,  for  He  is  the  Christ  the  Bride- 
groo;u.  I  rejoice  greatly  to  hear  His  voice.  He  is  from  above,  and, 
therefore,  above  all:  I  am  only  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as  such.  He 
has  received  the  testimony  of  heaven;  He  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death:  He  is  the  l.eloved'son,  into  whose  hand  the  Father  has  com- 
mitted all  things."  With  this  grand  utterance,  John  disappears  into 
the  gloom  of  a  prison.  He  had  been  a  "lamp,"  as  Jesus  calls  him, 
burning  brightly  in  his  day,  but  the  Light  of  the  world  had  now  risen, 
and  liin  light  must  groAV  dim  and  expire. 

John  owed  his  imprisonment  to  Ilerod  Antipas,  in  whose  territories 
he  had  sought  safety,  and  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  his  work 
in  peace.  The  cause  assigned  before  the  people  for  his  arrest  was 
that  John  had  ventured  to"  reprove  Ilerod  for  his  unlawful  marriage 
with  Herodias,  but  political  fears  had,  probably,  iu  reality,  more  to  do 
■v\'ith  it.  Ilerod,  with  the  crafty  cunning  for  which  Jesus  afterwards 
spoke  of  him  as  "the  fox,"  -was  afraid  that  John  might  turn  his  wide 
popularity  to  political  account,  and  head  a  religious  rising,  perhaps 
like  that  of  Judas  th.e  Galiljean,  for  all  men  seemed  ready  for  anything 
he  might  advise.  He  held  it,  therefore,  better,  says  Josephus,  to  an- 
ticipate any  attempt  at  revolution,  by  imprisoning  him,  and,  if  needs 
were,  by  putting  him  to  death,  rather  than  lament  a  disturbance  after 
it  had  broken  out. 

Antipas,  it  seems,  ])assed  his  time,  now,  in  Tiberias,  then,  in 
Machaeius,  on  his  sf)Uthern  border,  in  Pcrea.  In  him,  the  liierarchy 
and  Rabbis  at  Jerusalem,  impotent  themselves,  found  an  instrument 
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to  crash  the  unlicensed  teacher  who  so  freely  condemned  them,  and 
had  so  great  a  hold  upon  the  people.  Pilate,  ever  fearful  of  any 
popular  movement,  may  have  demanded,  at  their  crafty  instigation, 
that  action  should  be  taken,  and  these  influences,  added  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  Antipas  himself,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Sending  a 
baud  of  soldiers  and  police  northwards  to  the  Jordan,  a  distance  of 
from  six  to  eight  hours,  they  apprehended  the  Baptist,  liicel}'  by  night, 
when  the  people  were  not  astir,  and,  binding  the  defenceless  man, 
hm-ried  him  off  to  the  fortress  Macliaeru.s. 

This  castle,  known  as  "  the  diadem, "  from  its  crown-like  seat  on 
the  lofty  rocks,  and  as  "  the  black  tower,"  lay  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  almost  on  a  line  Vvith  Bethlehem.  It  was  the  southern 
stronghold  of  Ferea,  as  the  Macedonian  colony  of  Pel  la  was  the 
northern.  Nature,  herself,  had  here  raised  a  stronghold,  as  .she  had 
that  of  Masada,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little  further 
south.  It  lay  above  the  deep  gorge  that  divides  the  mountains  of 
Abarira  from  the  range  of  Pisgah,  in  the  wild  region  where,  from  im- 
memorial tradition,  the  Jews  sought  the  grave  of  jMo.se.s.  A  few  miles 
to  the  north,  in  a  deep,  rugged  valley,  lay  Callirrhoe,  famous  for  its 
warm  baths,  where  the  dying  Herod  had  sought  relief,  and  had  nearly 
met  his  death.  Its  hot  springs  burst  at  one  spot,  from  tbe  rocks  in 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and,  near  them,  others  poured  forth  water  of 
the  iciest  coldness,  while  the  hills  round  were  in  those  days  pierced 
with  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum.  The  torrent  of  Zerka  Ma'in,  de- 
scending between  walls  of  basalt,  and  red,  brown,  and  black,  volcanic 
tuff,  rushes  through  the  ravine,  over  a  channel  of  huge  rocks,  from 
the  uplands  of  Perea  to  the  east  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  a  short 
distance  south,  the  Wady  Z'gara  runs  east  and  west,  in  a  profound 
gorge,  with  precipitous  sides,  at  some  parts  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
cleaving  its  wild  way,  by  leaps,  down  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  A  parallel  valley  succeeds,  along  the  hollow 
of  which  ran  the  old  Roman  road,  joining  ]\Iachaerus  with  Callir- 
rhoe, and  with  the  great  road  from  Petra  to  Damascus.  Rising  from 
this  ravine,  the  long  mountain  ridge  of  Attaroth  stretches,  in  heaped- 
up  confusion,  ton  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  on  the  highest  point  of 
this,  where  it  sinks  sheer  down  towards  the  Zerka  jMa'in,  the  ruins 
of  Machaerus,  in  great  masses  of  squared  stone,  still  overhang  the 
profound  depth  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  isolated  cliff  on  which  the 
fortress  was  built,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
not  cjuite  a  mile  across,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  ^lachaerus,  cov- 
ering more  than  a  square  m.ilc,  showing  in  tlie  remains  of  a  Terriplo 
of  the  Sun,  that,  along  with  the  fanatical  Jewish  population,  it  mast 
have  had  many  heathen,  that  is,  Greek  or  Roman  citizens,  who  were 
allowed  to  practise  their  idolatry  in  peace. 

The  tirst  fortress  had  been  built  here  by  Alexander  Janna?us,  hut  it 
was  afterwards  destroj^ed  ])y  Gabinius,  in  his  war  against  Aristobulu.s. 
When  Herod  ca^ne  to  be  king,  however,  his  keen  eye  saw  the  strraagth. 
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of  tlic  position,  and  he  determined  to  rebuild  the  castle  as  a  frontier 
defence  against  the  Arabs.  Surroimdincra  large  space  "with  walls  and 
towers,  he  built  a  city  from  -which  a  path  led  up  to  the  citadel,  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  The  citadel  itself  was  at  one  end  of  a  nan'ow 
ridge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and  formed  a  last 
retreat  in  case  of  attack,  but  it  was  not  enough  for  his  magnificent 
ideas.  At  the  other  end  of  the  ridge,  he  built  a  great  wall,  enclosing 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  with  towers  two  hundred  feet  high  at  the  cor 
ners,  and  in  the  space  thus  gained  built  a  grand  palace,  with  rows  of 
columns  of  a  single  stone  apiece,  halls  lined  with  many-coloin-ed 
marbles,  magnificent  baths,  and  all  the  details  of  Romian  luxurj",  not 
omitting  huge  cisterns,  barracks,  and  storehouses,  with  even,-thing 
needed  for  defence  in  case  of  siege.  The  detached  citadel  was  the 
scene  of  John's  imprisonment ;  a  stern  and  gloomy  keep,  with  under- 
ground dungeons,  still  visil)le,  hewn  down  into  the  living  rock.  The? 
fortress-palace,  at  the  other  end  of  the  fortifications,  at  the  time  the 
residence  of  Antipas  and  his  retainers,  was  merry  with  their  revelry, 
but  the  dungeon  of  John  lay  in  midnight  darkness.  Frcm  his  win 
dows  Antipas  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Dead  Fea,  the  whole 
course  of  the  Jordan,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  the  frowning  fortress  of 
Masada,  the  circle  of  Jordan,  and  the  cliffs  of  Engedi.  on  the  west, 
and  of  the  moimtainc  of  Gilead,  rising  beyond  the  wild  heights  of 
Pisgah,  on  the  north;,  but  his  captive,  the  child  of  the  bormdless  wil- 
derness, pined  ill  perpetual  night. 

Beneath  this  stronghold,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  highest  summit 
of  the  wild  region,  the  vallcjs  sank  in  unscalable  precipices,  on  three 
sides,  to  such  a  depth  that  Josephus  is  well-nigh  excused  for  thinking 
that  the  ej'e  coidd  not  reach  their  bottom.  The  fourth  side  was  only 
a  little  less  terrible.  Wild  desolation  reigned  far  and  near,  but  the 
hidden  hollows  of  some  of  the  gorges  were  luxuriant  with  palms, 
olives,  and  vines,  and  .'i^perstitiou  believed  that,  among  other  won- 
ders, there  grew  in  them  a  }  lant.  f  cry  red  in  colour,  and  shedding 
rays  of  flame  in  the  evening,  v.  hich  had  power  to  expel  demons  and 
heal  diseases,  though  only  to  be  pulkd  at  the  cost  of  life.  Seetzen.  a 
German  traveller,  who  re-discovered  the  site  in  1807,  has  left  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  landscape  roimd.  Masses  of  lava,  brown,  red,  and 
black,  are  varied  with  pun^ce  stcne,  cr  black  basalt,  in  huge  broken 
masses,  or  perpendicular  cliffs,  resting  on  white  limestone;  and  then, 
again,  dark  bro^vn  rocks — the  iron-mountain  of  Josephus.  The  rush- 
ing stream  beneath  is  overgrown  witli  oleanders  and  date-palms,  wil- 
lows, poplars,  and  tall  reeds,  while  hot  sulphur  springs  gush  from  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  sending  up  a  thick  mist  of  steam. 

In  this  wild,  warlike  place,  lay  John,  cut  off  from  the  world,  from 
Israel,  and  from  the  grand  work  of  national  regeneration  of  which 
he  was  the  soul — in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  soldiers,  barbarians, 
Arabs,  Idumeans,  Amorites,  and  Moabitcs,  who  ran  no  risk  of  being 
infected  by  his  words.     Perhaps  he  was  favoured  beyond  other  pris- 
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oners  by  being  brought  from  his  underground  vault,  after  a  time,  to 
some  cell  of  the  corner  towers,  to  be  near  his  captor.  If  so,  he  could 
look  from  his  lonely  height  over  the  regions  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tho 
Jordan,  where  the  years  of  his  desert  consecration,  and  the  months 
of  his  great  work,  had  been  spent.  Yet  he  was  no  mere  shadow  of 
tlie  piist,  but  still  a  living  power.  Iso  strong  hand  had  protected 
him;  no  miracle  had  been  vouchsafed  by  God  for  his  deliverance,  and 
there  was  no  hope  of  a  rescue  by  the  people,  however  they  might 
regret  him,  or  murmur  at  his  fate.  His  prison,  unapproachable  on 
three  sides,  and  reached,  on  the  fourth,  only  by  a  bridle  path,  through 
numerous  fortified  gates,  made  escape  impossible.  Is  or  could  he  hope 
to  have  support  from  any  within  the  castle  itself,  for  its  motley 
population  of  Arabs,  Edomites,  and  ]Moabitcs,  cared  nothing  for  the 
promises  of  Israel.  The  sheikhs  of  the  wandering  tribes  around 
went  out  and  in,  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  reviewed  and  drilled, 
or  lounged  round  the  battlements,  and  the  coiu'tiers  of  the  haughty 
Hei'odias  Hashed  hitlicr  and  thither  in  then-  bravery,  through  the  town : 
the  hot  springs  of  the  valley,  and  the  bracing  air  of  the  mountain- 
top,  gave  new  tone  to  the  nerves  of  the  health-seekers  frequenting 
them  from  all  parts,  Imt  the  Baptist  lay  unheeded  and  helpless.  Apart 
from  political  reasons,  it  was  so  healthy  a  place  that  Antipas  might 
well  be  fond  of  it.  "Provisions,"  says  Josephus,  "remained  good 
for  a  hundred  j-cars  in  the  fortress  of  Masada,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  for  the  air,  at  the  great  height  of  the  castle,  is  purified 
from  every  earthy  or  hurtful  exhalation."  Yet  there  was  no  great 
bustle,  for  the  place  was  too  ov.t  of  the  way  for  much  intercourse 
with  it.  Ten  thousand  people  lived  in  the  tov.-n  below,  but  round 
John  were  only  rough  soldiery,  drafted  from  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  the  attendants  on  Ilerod,  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  as  "  the  people 
gorgeously  appareled,  v>'ho  lived  delicately,"  as  became  those  in  the 
courts  of  kings.  Yet  the  nation,  with  unbroken  faith,  kept  watch 
outside  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  the  breath  of  God  still  moved 
among  them  like  the  soft  wind  through  the  leaves  of  summer. 

Antipas  had  laid  hands  on  John  with  the  intention  of  putting  him 
to  death,  and  there  were  those  round  him  who  grudged  him  each 
day's  life,  but  fear  of  the  people  kept  "  the  fox'"  from  his  purpose, 
for  a  time,  as  a  similar  dread,  on  the  part  of  the  hicrarchj'  at  Jerusa- 
lem, afterwards  protected  Jesus.  Yet,  his  prison  was  no  mere  deten- 
tion, for  prisons  in  antiquity,  and  especi;i!ly  in  the  East,  had  no 
refinements  of  mercy.  The  words  of  Christ — "They  did  to  him 
whatsoever  they  pleased,"  are  significant,  and  point  to  torture,  insult, 
and  ill-treatment.  The  spirit  that  called  for  the  blind  Samson  to  be 
brought  from  his  prison,  to  make  sport  before  the  Philistine  lords, 
was  still  in  full  vigour. 

But  John,  though  defenceless,  had  a  hingly  divinity  of  truth  and 
goodness,  that,  for  a  time,  hedged  him  round  from  death.  Brought 
before  Antiptis,  once  and  again,  to  be  shown  oil  to  the  cro-v\'d  at  his 
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table,  he  remained  so  completely  himself,  that  the  tyrant,  for  the  mo- 
ment, became  the  conquest  of  the  helpless  prisoner.  Feeling  how 
awful  goodness  is,  he  "feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  rigliteous 
and  holy  man,  and  iiept  him  closely ;  and  when  he  heard  him,  he  was 
very  anxious,  and  heard  him  gladly."  Even  he,  for  the  instant, 
looked  towards  God  and  heaven!  L'neasy  conscience,  superstition,  a 
catm-al  indisposition  to  violence,  and  tlie  slow,  cruel  delays  of  Eastern 
justice,  left  Jolm  alive.  He  was  even  allowed  to  have  intercourse 
w'ith  some  of  his  people,  whose  love  braved  personal  danger,  aad 
brought  them  to  his  prison  to  visit  him.  Perhaps,  as  with  fet.  Paul, 
when  a  prisoner  at  Ci^sarea,  thirty  years  later,  it  was  formal!}'  per- 
mitted that  "he  should  have  liberty,  and  that  none  of  his  acquaint- 
ance should  be  forbidden  to  mini(<"ter  or  come  imto  him;"  or,  very 
likely,  the  loose  ways  of  the  East,  so  different  from  strict  Roman 
practice,  left  access  to  him  possible.  His  disciples  came  and  went, 
brought  him  news  from  the  outer  world,  and  told  him  of  the  preaching 
of  the  kingdom  that  had  begun  in  Galilee — perhaps  shared  his  impris- 
onment, in  turn,  listened  to  his  instructions,  and  went  forth  on  mes- 
sages connected  with  his  gTeat  work.  Antipas  had,  liowever,  nothing 
to  fear  in  all  this,  and  the  Baptist  had  as  little  to  hope.  His  disciples 
had  held  badly  together,  since  their  head  was  taken  from  them.  They 
climg  firml}"  only  to  the  external,  ascetic  side  of  his  teaching,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  striving  to  outdo  the  Pharisees  in  Avath- 
ings  and  fasts,  and  they  went  about  sad,  because  the  BridegToomwas 
taken  from  them.  Perhaps,  some  of  them  still  preached  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom,  and  baptized  penitents,  but  the  crowds  fell  off,  in 
great  part,  after  John's  imprisonment,  and  flocked  to  the  new  prophet 
v.iiom  he  had  himself  baptized. 

To  men  trained  in  Jewish  ideas,  there  was  much  that  seemed 
Litrange  and  doubtful  in  the  teaching  that  had  thus  superseded  that 
of  John.  The  works  of  Jesus  were  inigiity,  but  His  disciples  did  not 
fast.  The  Elijah  sternness  of  the  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  was  not  found  in  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
There  w^as  no  word  of  any  open  assumption  of  the  otlice  of  Messiah, 
nor  any  signs  of  the  approaching  erection  of  a  purified  theocracy, 
ihere  were  no  preparations  for  the  triumph  of  Israel,  and  no  symp- 
toms of  the  wrath  of  God  breaking  forth  on  their  oppressors.  As  a 
Jew%  John  must  have  shared,  more  or  less,  in  the  universal  belief  of 
his  nation,  that,  however  pure,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to 
l:e  an  earthly  dominion  over  Israel,  when  it  had  been  delivered  from 
the  polluting  presence  of  the  heathen,  and  had  been  marked,  once 
more,  as  the  people  of  God,  under  Him  alone.  The  news  brought 
him  seems  to  have  made  him  almost  waver  in  his  belief  in  Jesus,  as 
the  Messiah  thus  expected,  for  the  human  mind,  in  loneliness,  disap- 
pointment, and  imperfect  knowledge,  is  prone  to  read  things  by  the 
dull  light  of  the  present,  rather  than  by  the  evidence  of  the  past.  In 
Elements  of  weakness  and  despondency,  it  is  easy  to  think  that  our 
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■whole  life  has  been  a  drenm,  and  our  fondest  hopes  mere  illusions. 
The  Gospels  seem  to  point  at  such  a  momentary  depression  in  the 
mind  of  John.  As  if  he  had  been  lost  in  thoudit  over  \vhat  he  had 
heard  from  his  visitors,  he  sent  to  Jesus  for  a  solution  of  his  doubts. 
"Now,  when  John  heard  in  the  prison  of  the  works  of  the  Christ, 
for  they  had  told  him  concerning;  all  these  thinsrs," — the  miracle  of 
the  centurion's  sen-ant,  and  of  the  young  man  just  raised  from  the 
bier  at  Xain — "having  called  unto  him  two  of  his  disciples,  he  sent, 
through  them,  to  the  Lord,  and  said  to  Ilim,  'Art  Thou  the  Coming 
One,  or  must  we  look  for  another? '  And  the  men  came  to  Him,  and 
said,  'John  the  Baptist  has  sent  us  imtoThee,  saying,  "Art  Thou  the 
Coming  One,  or  must  we  look  for  another'?" '  lu  that  hour  He  healed 
many  of  diseases,  and  plagues,  and  evil  spirits;  and  unto  many  blind 
He  granted  sight.  And  He  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  '  Go  and 
tell  John  what  ye  saw  and  heard,  that  the  blind  receive  sight,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  arc  raised, 
and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them;'"  and  then  He 
added,  as  if  to  bring  John  back  from  his  doubts,  "and  blessed  is  he, 
whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  at  me."  The  whole  answer  showed 
a  fultilment  of  the  words  of  Isaiah,  respecting  the  Messiah,  which 
must  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  one  to  whom  that  great  prophet 
Avas  an  anticipatory  Gospel.  John  would  remember  that  in  one  place 
it  was  written — "Your  God  will  come  and  save  you.  Then  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  un- 
stopped. Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  sing;"  and  in  another — "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek;  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  tlie  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Jesus  could  have 
given  him  no  proof  more  touching,  that  He  was,  indeed,  the  Messiah. 
This  was  the  summer  of  John's  captivity,  but  the  winter  was  fast 
approaching.  Antipas,  and  perhaps,  Herodias,  and  the  local  court 
as  well,  had  been  curious  to  see  and  hear  the  man  who  had  played  so 
great  a  part.  At  first,  mere  idle  curiosity,  like  that  which  aftenvards 
made  him  anxious  to  see  Jesus, — thougli  he  ended  his  interview  by 
' '  setting  Him  at  nought  and  mocking  Him, " — made  him  have  John 
brought  before  him.  Perhaps  the  mingled  motives  which  led 
Agrippa  II. ,  Berenice,  and  Drusilla,  to  have  Paul  brought  into  their 
presence,  led  to  his  being  called  into  the  palace.  To  hear  anything 
uncourtly  from  one  in  their  power  was  not  to  be  imagined.  The 
sight  of  him  would  break  the  monotony  of  an  afternoon,  and  give 
something  to  talk  about  for  the  evening.  But  John  was  no  marTfor 
kings'  courts.  Life  was  too  real  for  him  to  deal  in  smooth-tongued 
flatteries  and  deceits.  He  made  an  impression  on  the  court,  though 
it  was  far  too  proud  and  trifling  to  think  of  anvthing  so  vulgar  as 
repentance.     Like  St.  Paul  before  Felix  and  Di'usiUa,  but  in  "quite 
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another  mode,  lie  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment,  though  in  bonds.  "It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy 
brother's  wife,"  said  the  fearless  man, — in  the  grand  superiorit_y  of 
religious  zeal, — to  him  who  had  his  life  in  his  hands.  Perhaps  Anli- 
pas  had  wished  to  know  what  he  must  do  to  secure  an  interest  in  the 
approaching  political  kingdom  of  God,  and  was  thus  told  to  prove  his 
sincerity  by  breaking  off  a  life  of  sin.  In  the  reproof,  John  set  himself 
on  the  firm  footing  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  bound  Herod,  as  a  Jcav- 
ish  prince ;  though  the  cowardly  silence  of  the  hierarchy  had  allowed 
him  to  trample  it  under  foot  at  his  will,  without  censvne.  "  Herodias," 
says  Josephus,  "  took  upon  her  to  confound  the  laws  of  our  country, 
and,  having  divorced  herself  from  her  husliand  while  he  was  alive, 
married  Herod  (Antipas),  her  father's  brother,  l)y  the  father's  side." 
The  Law  had  repeatedly  forbidden  marriage  with  a  living  brother's 
Avife,  as  a  scandal  against  which  childlessness  was  threatened,  and  it 
made  no  dillerence  between  brothers  and  half-brothers.  In  the  case 
of  Antipas  the  transgression  of  the  Law  was  the  greater,  as  John  saw 
and  pointed  out,  for  his  marriage  had  only  been  effected  by  adultery 
on  the  part  of  both  wife  and  husband.  Moreover,  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  most  heartless  outrage  on  the  hospitality  of  a  brother. 
To  make  the  whole  still  more  revolting,  it  was  not  needed  that  John 
should  touch  on  the  relationship  between  Antipas  and  Herodias,  for 
the  Law  did  not  take  notice  of  this,  and  the  Herod  family  had  long 
disregarded  such  objections. 

The  disgraceful  story  dated  back  to  the  first  or  second  year  of 
Pilate.  In  the  year  26,  or,  more  probably,  27,  the  whole  familj^  of 
the  Herods  had  gathered  together  to  a  feast  in  Jerusalem.  To  this 
act  of  piety,  as  it  was  held,  they  had  given  a  still  higher  value,  in 
popular  opinion,  by  their  action  in  a  matter  Avhich  lay  near  the  heart 
of  a  population  zealous  for  the  Law.  Pilate,  to  prevent  an  insurrec- 
tion, had  reluctantly  withdrawn  the  standards,  with  their  supposed 
idolatrous  emblems,  set  up  in  the  year  26,  before  the  Castle  Antcnia. 
But  his  offended  pride  had  not  forgotten  the  humiliation,  and  he, 
now,  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  it,  liad  hung  votive  tablets  on  the 
palace  in  Zion.  They  were  golden  shields,  dedicated  to  Tiberius, 
like  those  everywhere  lumg  up  in  the  temples,  in  honour  of  tlie 
gods,  as  acknowledgment  of  some  deliverance,  or  signal  blessing 
in  health  or  fortune,  received  at  their  hands.  They  got  their  name 
from  having  been  vowed  beforehand,  in  case  a  divine  favour, 
earnestly  desired,  should  be  vouchsafed.  On  those  he  now  hung 
up,  Pilate  inscribed  only  his  own  name  and  that  of  Tiberius,  but 
the  Jews  denounced  them  as  idolatrous,  and  raised  a  great  clamoui* 
to  have  them  removed.  The  letter  of  the  Law  might  not  condemn 
them,  but  they  had  homage  paid  them,  like  altars,  and,  hence,  were 
nn  abomination.  The  four  sons  of  Herod  took  up  the  defence  of  the 
Law,  thus  outraged  in  spirit,  and  on  Pilate  referring  the  matter  to 
tke  Emperor,  to  escape  a  second  humiliation,  a  deputation  was  sent 
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off  to  Rome  It  happened  that  Antipas,  also,  had  business  at  Rome 
at  the  time,  and  as  he  set  out  on  it  presently,  the  people  savv'  in  his 
journey  a  further  proof  of  his  piety,  as  they  never  doubted  he  liad 
gone  in  support  of  their  cause.  But  he  had  adultery  in  his  heart 
while  affecting  zeal  for  religion. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Herod  family  present  at  tlie  family 
feast  was  Herod  BocHlios,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  second 
Mariamne,  the  famous  Jerusalem  beauty  of  her  day,  whose  father, 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  Herod  had  raised  to  the  high  priesthood,  in 
honour  of  the  alliance  with  his  daughter.  This  Herod  BotHhos  had 
married  Herodias,  the  grand-daughter  of  his  father  and  the  first 
]Mariamne,  and  daughter  of  Aristolmlus,  one  of  ]\Iariamne's  murdered 
sons.  The  uncle  had  thus  married  the  niece,  but  this  was  nothing 
strange  in  the  Herods.  When  Antipas  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  the 
feast,  Herod  Bofithos  made  him  his  guest,  as  his  half-brother.  Never 
was  hospitality  worse  repaid. 

The  fair,  impetuous,  ambitious,  Herodias  presently  made  a  com- 
plete conquest  of  the  weak,  unprincipled,  Antipas.  He  soon  found 
himself  entangled  in  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  hospitable 
brother,  though  he  had  long  been  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  power- 
ful neighbour,  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabateans,  whose  dominions  were 
conterminous  with  his  own,  on  the  south,  with  Petra  for  capital. 
Herodias  had  been  married,  by  her  grandfather  Herod,  to  Herod 
Bo(]thos,  or  Herod  Philip,  as  he  was  also  called,  now  a  man  ap- 
proaching fifty, — to  mitigate  the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  left 
fatherless  by  his  cruel  murder  of  his  son  Aristobulus.  She  had 
had,  as  her  only  child,  a  daughter,  Salome,  now  married  to  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Iturea,  the  brother  of  Antipas,  who  was  now  in  middle 
life;  Herodias,  herself,  being  a  woman  of  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five,  or  perhaps,  some  years  older.  Divine  and  human  laws  have 
seldom  been  more  shamelessly  violated  than  by  Antipas,  while  he 
was  playing  the  part,  in  public,  of  a  zealous  defender  of  religion. 
The  vice  in  Herodias  ran  in  her  veins  with  the  blood  of  Herod  and 
of  his  sister  Salome,  for  their  worst  qualities  were  revived  in  hef 
nature.  Her  husband,  who  had  once  been  named  as  Herod's  Iieir, 
but  had  been  blotted  from  the  will  when  his  mother  was  detected  in 
the  plot  of  Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  seems  to  have  led  an  idle  and  insig- 
nificant life  as  a  private  man,  much  to  the  discontent  of  his  impe- 
rious, ambitious  wife.  She  was  readj",  therefore,  to  intrigue  with  a 
crowned  prince,  though  her  brother-in-law,  and  promised  to  come 
to  him,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Rome.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  Antipas  should  first  divorce  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas. 

Antipas  set  off  to  Rome  with  this  arrangement.  It  was  to  be 
can-ied  out  as  soon  as  he  came  back  again  to  his  palace  at  Tiberias, 
though  he,  doubtless,  looked  for  trouble  in  effecting  his  divorce  from 
the  daughter  of  the  Nabatean  king.  To  his  satisfaction,  however, 
she  had  spared  him  any  ditficulty.     The  treachery  which,  from  of  old. 
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had  prevailed  in  the  coiirts  of  the  Herods,  had  revealed  her  husband's 
relations  to  Ilerodias,  and  she  resolved  to  leave  him.  She  asked  no 
more  than  permission  to  visit  the  border  fortress,  Machaerus,  which 
had  fonnerly  belonged  to  the  Herods,  but,  at  the  time,  was  in  her 
father's  hands,  perliaps  as  the  purcha.se  price,  in  E'astern  fasliion,  of 
his  daughter.  Its  hot  springs  were  in  gi-eat  repute  as  a  health  resort. 
Arctas  at  once  took  steps  to  carry  her  farther  off.  Conducted  by 
Arab  sheikhs,  .she  was  led  to  her  family  palace  at  Petra,  and  her 
father  declared  the  nian'iage  annulled.  Antipas  received  Machaerus 
back;  whether  by  treaty,  craft,  or  force,  is  not  known.  Perhaps  the 
Arab  feared  the  tetrarch,  as  one  high  in  the  Emperor's  favour;  per- 
haps Antipas  exchanged  the  fortress  for  other  concessions.  In  any 
case,  the  peace  was  not  disturbed  for  the  time,  and  Herodias  left  her 
husband,  and  came  to  the  palace  of  Tiberias. 

The  whole  shameful  transaction  had  been  carried  out  in  the  very 
region  of  John's  earlier  ministrations,  and  had,  doubtless,  created  a 
gi'cat  sensation  in  the  districts  nearest  the  Arab  kingdom.  Public 
policy  felt  it  a  mistake  to  have  repudiated  the  daughter  of  a  danger- 
ous neighbour;  the  Law  and  its  representatives  denounced  as  a  crime 
the  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife.  Even  in  liis  ow^n  family,  the 
hateful  marriage,  with  its  double  adultery,  wrought  division,  cutting 
Antipas  off  from  all  his  blood.  It  was  the  weak  point  of  his  other- 
wise cautious  reign,  which  had  guarded  against  offending  the  relig- 
ious sensitiveness  of  the  people,  and  it  left  his  frontiers  exposed  to 
the  anger  of  Arctas,  in  revenge  for  the  insult. 

It  is  possible  that  John  may  have  spoken  of  a  matter  so  widely 
mooted  among  the  people,  before  he  was  carried  off  to  Machaerus. 
Eut  the  Gospels  expressly  inform  us,  that  the  fearless  man  reproved 
Ilerod  respecting  it,  face  to  face,  perhaps  before  all  his  court.  If  he 
had  been  brought  for  a  show,  and  let  loose  this  shaft  at  the  sleeping 
conscience  of  Antipas,  before  his  partner  in  guilt  and  the  gaj'  para- 
sites round,  no  scene  could  have  been  more  dramatic.  But  the  man 
who  had  spoken  such  words  could  not  be  allowed  to  live.  Herodias 
was  determined  he  should  pay  for  his  rashness  with  his  life,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  working  on  Antipas  to  give  the  command  for  his 
execution. 

The  bitter  fruits  of  the  marriage  were  already  springing  up,  to 
poison  the  tetrarch's  remaining  years.  The  cur.se  of  childlessness, 
denounced  by  the  Law  on  such  a  crime,  was  fullilling  itself.  The 
father  of  his  repudiated  wife  threatened  war  for  the  insult  to  his 
daughter,  and  Antipas  was  engrossed  by  efforts  to  prepare  for  it,  if 
he  could  not  prevent  it.  Long,  fierce  wrangling  passed,  after  a  time, ' 
into  open  hostilitj-,  and  Antipas  was  so  shamefully  beaten  that  he  had 
to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  for  aid,  and  kept  his  throne,  for  the  time, 
only  by  his  support.  Perhaps  Jesus  referred  to  this  uneasy  time 
when  lie  asked,  "What  king,  going  to  make  war  against  another 
king,  wUl  not  first  sit  down  and  consult  whether  he  is  able,  with 
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10,000,  to  meet  him  that  comes  against  him  with  20,000?  Otherwise, 
while  he  is  j'et  a  2;reat  way  off,  havius?  sent  an  embassy,  he  asks  con- 
ditions of  peace. '^  To  make  his  condition  still  move  unhappy,  John 
had  touched  his  conscience  to  the  quick  by  his  reproofs,  bliould  he 
put  him  to  death,  and  thus,  at  once,  avenge  such  a  liberty  with  one 
who  wore  the  purple,  and  put  an  end  to  all  fear  of  political  trouble, 
through  the  bold  man's  inlluence  on  the  people?  Herodias  sedulou.sly 
kept  alive  the  struggle  in  her  husband's  breast,  betAveen  conscience 
and  fear,  and  passion  and  pride.  She  herself  was  doubly  touched, 
for  John  had  recalled  her  violation  of  her  first  duty  as  a  wife,  and 
the  ghastly  fact  that  she  had  been  the  virtual  seducer  of  him  whom 
she  now  had  in  her  power.  But  Antipas,  for  once,  v.'ould  not  give 
way  to  the  murderous  wish  of  Herodias.  He  spared  the  Baptist's 
life,  protected  him  from  the  snares  of  his  unscrupulous  enemy,  and 
even  made  his  imprisonment  bearable,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  was 
no  friendly  feeling,  however,  that  moved  him  thus,  but  the  involun- 
tary iiomage  of  even  a  bad  nature  to  the  unbending  truth  and  moral 
grandeur  of  his  prisoner — a  homage,  akin  to  fear — which  made  him 
tremble  hereafter  at  the  report  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  John  risen  from  the  grave,  clothed  with  the  supernatural 
powers  of  the  other  world. 

"Herod,  though  in  his  palace,  surrounded  with  his  royal  guards, 
feared  him.  He  knew  the  Baptist  was  stronger  than  he,  "for  truth  is 
mighty,  and  mightily  prevaileth:  and  being  already  conscious  of  his 
offendiugs,  and  having  enough  to  do  to  keep  down  the  voices  of 
crime  and  transgression  within  him,  he  feared  this  righteous  man, 
whose  words  gave  .such  edge  to  his  self -accusations,  such  point  to  his 
remorse.  Unarmed,  the  Baptist  daunted  him  more  than  an  army  of 
men,  an  embattled  city,  or  a  fenced  tower,  or  any  other  source  of 
physical  and  outward  force.  It  reminds  me  of  the  saying  of  the 
tirst  James,  when  Knox's  daughter  came  to  petition  for  her  husband 
Welsh's  pardon.  The  monarch  asked  her  who  she  was;  she  replied, 
'  The  daughter  of  John  Knox.'  '  Knox  and  Welsh,'  said  he,  '  that  is 
a  fearful  conjunction  of  bloods.  And  had  your  father  any  sons?' 
"No,  only  three  daughters.'  'Had  his  three  daughters  been  three 
sons,'  said  the  conscience-stricken  monarch,  'I  would  ill  have 
brinked'  (enjoyed)  '  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.  He  may  return,  if 
he  will  consent  never  to  preach  again.'  '  Sooner  than  he  should 
consent  to  that,'  said  the  godlj^  and  heroic  woman,  'Iwouldkep' 
(catch  as  it  fell  from  the  block)  'his  bloody  head  here,' — stretching 
out  the  matronal  apron  in  which  she  was  attired." 

That  Antipas  thus  stood  between  his  prisoner  and  the  Jezebel  who 
thirsted  for  his  death,  and,  even  protected  him,  in  a  wild  border 
district  where  human  life  was  held  in  no  regard,  was  a  noble  tribute 
to  the  greatness  of  John,  for  none  Init  a  lofty  .soul  could  have  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  weak,  selfish,  sensual,  knavish  being,  in 
whose  prison  he  lay,  or  could  have  waked,  even  in  such  a  uatiire, 
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whatever  it  had  of  jrood.  to  a  struggle  "with  overpowering  evil.  It 
was,  almost,  the  raising  of  a  Son  of  Abraham  from  the  stones  of  the 
wilderness.  The  tyrant's  alarm  and  want  of  resolution,  his  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  invohmtary  awe,  fenced  round  the  life  of  the 
Baptist  for  the  time,  till  the  furious  woman  whose  dismissal  John  had 
demanded,  after  vainly  trying  to  gain  her  end  by  wild  revenge,  reached 
it,  at  last,  by  craft. 

Antipas  had  had  the  good  fortune,  by  no  means  common  with  the 
vassals  of  Tiberius,  to  keep  his  throne  for  over  thirty  years,  and,  like 
his  father,  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his 
accession,  each  summer,  by  a  banquet.  The  time  for  this  had  now 
returned,  and  an  invitation  to  a  grand  festivity  on  the  occasion  was 
given  to  the  officers  in  attendance  at  ]\Iachaerus,  the  sheikhs  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  the  high  society  within  reach,  including 
the  lords,  chief  captains,  and  first  men  of  Galilee.  Persius,  the  Re- 
man satirist,  has  left  us  a  notice  of  such  a  feast  on  the  "Her- 
od's day,"  of  some  of  the  family,  perhaps,  of  Antipas.  He  shows 
us  the  palace  windows  Irilliantly  illuminated  and  hung  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers;  the  tables  spread  with  every  ostentation  of  lux- 
ury, and  the  wine  flowing  freely.  On  this  occasion,  the  mirth  and  re- 
joicing ran  high.  Herodias,  herself,  was  not  present,  for  it  is  not 
the  custom,  even  now,  in  the  East,  for  the  women  to  take  part  in  the 
festivities  of  men.  But  to  do  honour  to  the  day,  and  to  the  company, 
her  daughter  Salome,  the  childless  wife  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  had 
broken  through  the  rule  of  strict  seclusion  from  the  other  sex,  and 
had  condescended,  though  a  princess,  and  the  daughter  of  kings,  to 
dance  before  Antipas  and  his  guests.  The  dancing  then  in  vogue 
both  in  Rome  and  the  provinces,  from  its  popularity  under  Augu.stus, 
was  very  like  that  of  om*  modern  ballet.  The  dancer  did  not  speak, 
but  acted  some  story  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes,  to  the 
sound  of  music.  Masks  were  used  in  all  ca.ses,  to  conceal  the  fea- 
tures, but  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  hands  and  arms, 
were  called  into  action,  and  a  skilful  pantomimist  could  express  feel- 
ings, passions,  and  acts,  with  surprising  effect.  The  subjects  of  the 
dance  were  always  mythological,  and  thus,  an  abhorrence  to  strict 
Jews,  as  essentially  heathen.  The  dress  of  the  perforaier,  like  that 
of  the  dancers  in  our  ballet,  was  planned  to  show  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  to  the  greatest  advantage,  though  it  varied  with  the  characters 
represented.  In  the  days  of  Antipas  there  never  was  more  than  one 
dancer  at  a  time,  even  when  the  piece  introduced  both  sexes.  Women 
never  performed  thus  in  public,  in  these  earlier  times  of  the  empire, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Salome,  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  at  the  private 
parties  of  the  great. 

Salome's  ballet  was  a  great  success.  The  revellers  were  charmed, 
and  the  weak  head  of  Antipas,  likely  made  weaker  by  wine,  was 
fairly  turned.  He  could  not  give  away  the  humblest  village  without 
permission  from  Tiberius,  but,  forgetful  of  this,  he  vowed,  ia  true 
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Eastern  exaggeration,  to  do  anything  the  dancer  asked,  if  it  were  to 
give  her  half  of  his  kingdom.  Seizing  the  chance,  slie  was  yet  too 
cautious  to  speak  off  hand,  but  retired  to  consult  her  mother.  Hero- 
dias,  clutching  the  opportunity,  had  no  hesitation  in  her  answer — • 
"Ask  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist."  Returning  at  once,  she  made 
the  bloody  request.  Chagrined  at  the  advantage  taken  of  him,  and 
alarmed  at  its  probable  results,  lie  yet  had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
refuse  it.  His  honour,  he  fancied,  was  compromised,  for  he  had  put 
himself  in  Salome's  power,  before  the  company.  j\Iotioning,  there- 
fore, to  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  he  commanded  him  to  bring  John's 
head.  There  was  no  warning  given:  the  entrance  of  the  messenger 
was  the  signal  for  execution,  and  the  head  was  presently  brought  in 
on  a  salver  and  given  to  Salome,  who  took  it  out  as  a  welcome 
present  to  her  mother.  The  mutilated  body,  cared  for  by  loving  dis- 
ciples, was,  perhaps  the  same  night,  laid  in  a  tomb. 

It  is  a  weird  and  ghastly  story,  but  one  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
almost  grotesquely  horrible  incidents  recorded  of  the  half  barbarous 
courts  of  the  East,  and  even  of  that  of  Rome^  in  this  savage  age. 
Herodotus  tells  the  story  of  the  demand  made  by  Amestris,  wife  of 
Xerxes,  on  a  birthday  festival  of  her  husband,  that  he  should  give  up 
the  wife  of  Masistes  to  her  jealous  rage,  and  how,  on  her  persisting, 
he  fancied  he  could  not,  on  that  day,  refuse.  No  entreaty  of  the  un- 
fortunate prince  could  avail  for  his  wife,  whom  he  loved;  Xerxes 
having  once  commanded  her  to  be  given  up  to  her  rival.  Nor  is  the 
grim  parallel  to  the  fury  of  Herodias  wanting,  for  the  spearmen  of 
Xerxes  were  forthwith  sent  by  the  frantic  Amestris,  and  cut  her 
rival  to  pieces,  throwing  her,  in  fragments,  to  the  dogs. 

In  the  year  B.C.  53,  after  the  battle  of  Karrha,  the  Parthian  King, 
Orodes,  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  son  Pacorus,  when  the 
actor  who  played  the  part  of  Agave,  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides, 
brought  in  the  half  wasted  head  of  Crassus  on  the  stage,  and  the 
chorus  repeated,  with  loud,  triumphant  rejoicing,  the  well-knowa 
strophe — 

"  We  bring  from  the  mountain, 
Borne  to  oiir  home. 
The  royal  booty,  the  bleeding  sport." 

Nor  was  Rome  itself  less  savage.  Caligula  often  had  men  put  to 
torture  before  his  guests  at  his  feasts,  and  swordsmen,  skilled  in  be- 
heading, amused  the  table  by  striking  off  the  heads  of  prisoners 
brought  in  from  their  dungeons,  to  let  them  show  their  skill.  At  a 
public  feast  at  Rome,  he  ordered  the  executioner  to  strike  off  the 
hands  of  a  slave  accused  of  having  taken  a  silver  plate  from  one  of 
the  couches,  and  made  the  poor  wretch  go  round  and  round  the  tables 
with  his  hands  hanging  on  his  breast,  from  a  string  round  his  neck,  a 
board  being  carried  before  him,  inscribed  with  his  offence. 
^  After  the  death,  sf  the  Baptist,  Antipas  returned  to  Tiberias,  haunted 
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by  the  rememberance  of  his  victim.  Salome  went  back  to  her  elderly 
husband,  who  had  already  built  a  tomb  for  himself,  in  Julias  Beth- 
eaida,  and  did  not  long  survive  his  marriage.  Salome,  left  a  widow, 
once  more  returned  to  her  motlier. 

The  marriage  liad  been  a  speculation  of  Herodias,  who  hoped  thus 
to  get  hold  of  the  territory  of  her  neighbour  and  son-in-law.  But 
the  scheme  failed,  for  the  tetrarchy  was  forthwith  incorporated  with 
the  province  of  Syria.  Antipas,  however,  still  hankered  after  it,  and 
turned  wistful  eyes  towards  it,  from  his  palace  at  Tiberias,  till,  at 
last,  it  lured  him  and  Herodias  to  ruin. 

"The  Baptist  had  done  the  Almighty  good  service — he  had  not 
tiu-ncd  back,  on  any  occasion,  from  his  perilous  duty — he  had  kept 
his  Nazarite  ritual,  both  in  body  and  spirit,  sustaining  the  one  upon 
the  simplest  meat,  and  the  other  upon  the  liardest  conditions.  The 
Almighty  heard  the  voice  which  he  spoke  always  for  His  Well- 
beloved  Son;  He  saw  that  he  spoke  truth,  and  held  his  integrity 
steadfast  unto  the  end.  And,  perceiving  m  His  servant  such  noble 
and  excellent  qualities,  He  resolved  to  perfect  him  for  a  high  place  in 
heaven,  and  so  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  fiery  furnace  of  a  court, 
that  the  temper  of  his  truth  and  piety  might  be  pm-ified  manifold. 
And  in  the  fiery  furnace  He  walked  with  His  servant,  so  that  his 
spirit  was  not  harmed;  and  having  thus  annealed  his  nature  to  the 
utmost  which  this  earth  could  do.  He  took  him  hastily  away,  and 
placed  him  among  the  glorified  in  heaven." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan,  and  His  consecration  immedi- 
ately after,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  the  close  of  His  private,  and  the 
inauguration  of  His  public  life.  Hitherto  He  had  been  the  unknown 
and  obscure  villager  of  Kazareth:  henceforth  He  entered  on  His 
divine  mission  as  the  Messiah,  or  "Anointed"  of  God.  The  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry,  and  the  heavenly  equipment  needed  to  sustain 
Him  in  it,  are  always  referred,  by  the  apostles,  themselves,  to  this 
critical  moment.  "\Vith  them.  His  commission  and  fc;pecial  endow- 
ment for  His  mighty  work,  dated  from  His  baptism.  "Yekuo\V," 
says  St.  Peter,  ' '  what  was  spoken  of  throughout  all  Judea,  beginning 
from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John  preached,  concerning 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  God  anointed  Him  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
with  power;  Avho  went  about  doing  good,  and  curing  all  that  were 
overpowered  by  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  Him."  A  mysterious 
dignity  imparted  by  this  heavenly  "anointing,"  filled  Him,  conscious- 
ly, with  supernatural  powers  He  had  not,  hitherto,  displayed,  and 
raised  Him  from  the  subordinate  and  passive  life  of  Nazareth,  to  the 
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high  office  of  "  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,"  "  the  Messiah  promised 
to  the  f atliers. " 

In  the  tliirty  j'cars  of  His  life  in  Nazaretla,  Jcsiis  had  done  no 
miracles,  and  had  assumed  no  authority  or  public  standing  as  a 
teacher.  On  the  contrary,  He  had  so  withdrawn  into  the  shade  of  a 
studied  obscurity,  and  conformed  to  the  daily  life  of  those  around, 
that  no  one,  apparently,  suspected  Him  to  be  more  than  the  humble 
villager  He  seemed. 

The  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  with  its  mysterious  accompaniments — 
the  heavenly  dove  and  the  voice  of  God — marked  the  dividing  line  in 
His  life.  With  such  credentials,  and  such  endowments.  His  call  as 
the  Messiah  was  no  longer  doubtful.  We  know  nothing  of  His 
spiritual  history  while  at  Nazareth  beyond  the  fact  that  His  thoughts 
expanded  with  His  years,  for  His  "  keeping  on  increasing  in  wisdom" 
can  mean  nothing  less.  Presentiments  must  have  often  risen  in  His 
mind,  but  He  may  have  had  no  assurance  that  they  were  trust worthj^ 
— for  His  Divine  nature  is  a  mystery — till  formally  "  anointed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  power."  After  His  baptism,  we  can  readily 
fancy  Him,  during  His  stay  at  the  Jordan,  listening  intently  to  the 
preaching  of  John,  and  watching  the  excited  multitudes,  till  the  con- 
viction forced  itself  upon  Him,  that  the  Law  could  no  longer  be  the 
channel  of  salvation  to  the  sin-stricken,  repentant  crowds.  The  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  words  of  the  heavenly  voice,  would  confirm 
this  conviction,  and  make  it  for  ever  certain  that  the  path  into  which 
John  was  introducing  his  converts,  could  not,  by  itself,  lead  to  the 
fulness  of  truth,  and  abiding  peace  of  heart.  The  opened  heavens 
revealed  a  new  relation  of  God  to  man,  which  must  be  proclaimed; 
and  in  the  holy  symbol  of  the  dove — the  pledge  in  Noah's  day  that 
wrath  had  turned  to  mercy — the  chosen  emblem  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
— a  vivid  lesson  Avas  given  that  peace  could  be  won  back  to  the 
troubled  soul,  and  the  soul  itself  renewed,  only  by  the  soft  and  gentle 
influence  of  heavenly  grace.  Set  apart,  by  so  august  a  consecration, 
as  God's  anointed,  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  earth  and  heaven,  were  henceforth  entrusted  to  His  hands.  He 
had,  till  now,  been  silent;  but  forthwith  began  to  proclaim  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  no  longer,  as  John  had  taught,  near  at  hand, 
but  had  already  come,  and  at  once  assumed  and  exercised  the  highest 
kingly  authority,  as  its  Head ;  working  miracles  as  a  proof  of  His 
superhuman  dignity;  bearing  Himself  in  the  Temple  as  in  His 
Father's  House;  discoursing,  as  the  Messiah,  with  Nicodemus.  He 
even  took  to  Himself,  from  this  time,  the  name  of  "  The  Son  of  Man ;" 
derived  from  the  vision  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and 
universally  accepted,  from  that  source,  as  the  sjanbol  of  Messianic 
rank.  His  baptismal  consecration  was  presently  followed  by  Hia 
taking  His  place  as  king  in  the  new  theocracy;  ruling,  and  legislating, 
and  displaying  all  kingly  power  and  dignity,  henceforth,  as  the  Mea- 
eiah  of  God— Himself  Divine. 
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Ilis  baptism  was,  thus,  the  birth-hour  of  Christianity.  Crowds, 
siinli  in  national  and  spiritual  degradation,  thronged  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  roused  by  the  new  Elias  to  a  sense  of  their  wants,  but  left  to 
expectancy  for  their  future  satisfaction.  They  longed  for  a  last  need- 
ful word,  but  John  was  unable  to  add  it.  He  could  speak  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  he  was  only  its  herald,  and  could 
not  act  as  its  head.  The  ]\Iessiah,  who  was  to  give  it  life  and  form, 
was  yet  to  come.  His  work  was  a  mighty  movement,  with  no  ade- 
quate end:  his  converts  a  mighty  host,  without  a  watchword;  his  ex- 
hortations excited  a  deep  yearning,  which  they  left  imsatisfied.  Such 
a  spectacle  must  have  stirred  the  soul  of  Jesus  to  its  lowest  depths. 
Even  before  His  consecration  as  the  JVIessiah,  lie  must  have  pondered 
the  condition  of  His  people,  and  longed,  with  all  the  love  of  His 
Divine  nature,  to  heal  their  troubles.  It  nuist  have  been  so  even  in 
Nazareth.  The  consecration  at  the  Jordan  only  stamped  with 
heavenly  approval  the  purposes  that  had  been  ripening  in  His  breast 
from  His  earliest  years.  We  cannot  think  of  one  like  Jesus,  so  pro- 
foundly religious,  and  so  divinely  compassionate,  as  at  any  time  in- 
different to  the  supreme  question  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God. 
The  days  and  nights  passed,  in  later  years,  in  solitary  prayer,  in  the 
wilderness,  or  in  the  mountains,  were,  doubtless,  only  the  repetition 
of  far  earlier  communings  with  His  Father,  and  with  His  own  soul.  But 
the  divine  certainty;  the  imperative  signal,  that  He  should  arise  and 
gird  Himself  to  the  mighty  task  of  winning  back  the  world  to  God : 
the  awful  summons  for  which  He  waited  with  hushed  stillness.  He 
first  read  in  the  sights  and  revelations  of  the  Jordan  baptism.  The 
heavenly  consecration  was  the  divine  sanction  of  His  long-cherished 
but  dimly  realized  purpose.  The  accompaniments  of  His  baptism 
made  Him  the  head  of  the  new  spiritual  theocracy,  and  laid  on  Him 
the  burden  of  giving  Himself  wholly  to  its  establishment. 

Everything  around  corroborated  the  indications  of  the  heavenly 
vision.  The  events  predicted  as  inaugurating  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah, were  realizing  themselves  before  Him,  for  had  not  Elias  come 
again,  in  the  person  of  John,  and  had  not  the  nation  consecrated 
itself,  in  preparation  for  the  Messiah?  He,  only,  was  wanting,  whom 
the  times  themselves  could  not  give:  the  Coming  One,  who  should 
setup,  in  its  fulness,  the  Divine  Kingdom  already  begim.  No  wonder 
that  John,  as  he  daily  announced  both  the  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah, 
with  unwavering  faith,  and  searched  each  group  that  came  before 
him,  in  hopes  of  finding,  at  last,  the  chosen  of  God,  fixed  his  eyes 
with  a  settled  and  clear  conviction  on  Jesus,  as  He  for  whom  he  Avas 
looking.  The  attitude  of  the  Baptist  towards  Him,  was  a  corrobora- 
tion of  all  the  rest.  His  own  consciousness  of  being  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God;  the  spectacle  !  ''<'9re  Him;  the  longings  of  His  pity  and  holy 
love;  the  wants  of  the  tmies;  and,  above  all,  the  voice  and  sign  from 
Heaven,  made  it  clear,  that  "lowly  in  heart"  as  He  was.  He  was 
nevertheless  the  Messiah. 
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The  earliest  chapters  of  the  Gospels  show  with  what  majestic  ful- 
ness and  dignity  the  Saviour  rose  to  tlie  heiglit  of  this  great  commis- 
sion. Recognizing  John  as  a  noble  servant  of  God,  He  yet  took  His 
place,  from  the  first,  above  him.  John  stayed  behind  in  his  Jewish 
limitations,  leaving  the  great  work  imperfect,  but  Jesus  from  the 
beginning  stood  a  King  over  the  souls  of  men,  dispensing  promises, 
scattering  heavenly  gifts,  calming  fears,  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the 
heart,  raising  an  invisible  and  deathless  kingdom  in  the  human  spirit, 
and  bearing  Himself  as,  at  once,  God  and  man. 

It  is,  of  course,  wholly  beyond  us  to  conceive  the  mental  struggle 
raised  by  such  a  position,  when  it  first  opened  before  our  Lord.  It 
committed  Him  to  meet  and  overcome  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  to 
bear  the  sin3  of  the  world,  as  the  spotless  Laml)  of  God,  to  withstand 
the  opposition  and  hatred  of  men,  their  indifference,  mockery,  mis- 
conception, and  insensibility  of  heart ;  to  endure,  in  fact,  the  life,  and  at 
last  to  die  the  death,  of  a  martyr.  Still  more,  it  opened  before  Him 
an  awful  isolation  as  the  one  Holy  Being  in  a  world,  and  this  alone, 
might  well  fill  a  nature  like  His,  of  trembling  sensibility,  and  loving 
tenderness,  with  overpowering  emotion.  No  wonder  it  is  said  He 
was  driven  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.  The  mind  needs  to 
collect  itself  "to  survey  the  ground,  and  gird  itself  up  to  its  task, 
planning  its  efforts,  and  guarding  against  failure,  before  entering  on 
any  great  enterprise,  and  He  was  "  in  all  things  like  His  brethren." 
It  is  in  retirement,  and  sacred  communion  with  God  and  one's  own 
soul,  that  we  refresh  ourselves  for  our  greatest  tasks.  It  was  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  mountains  that  Moses  prepared  himself  for  the  work 
of  creating  a  people  for  God.  The  Baptist  came  from  the  wilderness 
to  enter  on  his  work  as  a  Reformer ;  and  St.  Paul,  after  his  conver- 
sion, Avithdrew  himself  for  three  years,  no  one  knows  whither,  to 
make  ready  for  his  commission  to  the  nations.  The  wilderness,  with 
its  sacred  quiet  and  seclusion,  was  alone  fitted  for  the  retirement  of 
Jesus. 

To  what  part  He  withdrew  Himself  is  not  stated,  but  St.  Mark  adds 
the  vivid  note  that  He  was  "  with  the  wild  beasts,"  which  excludes 
the  idea  of  even  scattered  human  population.  In  this  vast  and  lonely 
cliamljor  of  meditation  and  prayer  He  remained  for  forty  days,  in  in- 
tense concentration  of  soul  on  the  work  before  Him.  To  be  alone 
Avas  to  have  every  thought  rise  in  turn :  to  have  human  Aveakness 
plead  for  indulgence,  and  human  fears  counsel  safety.  Nor  could 
He  escape  graver  trials.  The  Prince  of  Darkness  had  often,  doubt- 
less, attempted  before  to  overcome  Him,  for  "  He  was  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are."  It  was  meet  that  the  Anointed  of  God  should 
be  put  to  the  test.  The  struggles  through  which  the  soul  comes  to 
clearness,  power,  and  decision,  are  themselves  temptations,  for  they 
imply  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  emerged  into  the  calmness  of  settled 
triumph.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Jesus  escaping  suggestions,  to  have 
entertained  which  would  have  been  fatal.     Temptations  must  needs 
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enter  the  firmest  and  holiest  soul,  else  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  tempted 
at  all.  The}'  are  the  more  inevitable  the  gi-eater  the  task  to  be  under- 
taken, and  serve  the  high  end  of  separating  it  from  possible  error. 
To  let  Satan  do  his  -worKt  Avas  tlie  needful  preliminary  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  for  success  or  failure  at  the  first  step  de- 
termined tlie  future. 

The  specific  temptations  recorded  in  the  Gospels  belong  to  the  last 
days  of  our  Lord's  seclusion,  for,  as  the  cuhnination  of  Batan's 
assaults,  they  were  subtilely  reserved  till  natm-e  v^-as  well-nigli  ex- 
hausted, and"  the  power  of  resistance  weakest.  But,  though  critical 
hours  in  life  may  justly  be  regarded  as  especially  times  of  temptation, 
an  existence,  like  ours,  which  is  a  constant  choice  between  good  and 
evil,  is,  throughout,  a  probation.  \We  know  little  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  cannot  say  how  far  our  actions  are  determined  for  evil 
by  ourselves,  or  how  far  active  [Satanic  influences  may  afEect  us,  for, 
as  in  our  better,  so  in  our  guilty,  acts,  the  mind  is  conscious  of  a  de- 
liberate freedom  of  will.  Like  Adam,  we  feel  that  we  are  ' '  sufficient 
to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall."  Our  character  is  but  the  stamp 
on  our  souls  of  the  free  choice  of  good  or  evil  we  have  made  through 
life.  From  childhood  to  the  grave,  the  road  is  open  to  us  all,  on 
either  side,  from  the  straight  path  of  right.  Xor  are  the  only  failures 
those  of  open  act.  The  "soul  is,  in  itself,  a  world,  and  evil  thoughts 
count  as  acts  with  the  Eternal,  if  not  at  once  repelled.  Yet  they 
must  rise  at  every  moment,  for  the  clioice  of  right  implies  freedom 
to  choose  the  opposite.  3Iilton  is  true  to  nature  when  he  makes 
Satan  tell  the  Saviour  that  he  had  heard  the  augels'  song  at  Bethlehem, 
and 

"  From  that  time  seldom  have  I  ceased  to  eye 
Thy  iiitancy,  th}-  childhood,  aud  thy  youth, 
Thy  manhood  last,  tlioiigh  yet  in  private  bred."' 

"He  was  a  child,  and  grew  in  the  grace  and  faculties  of  His  nature, 
like  another  child,  into  mature  manhood,  struggling  with  the  tempta- 
tions, and  spoiliug4he  tempters  of  each  stage  of  life."  The  probation 
of  the  desert  was  only  an  outburst,  more  than  usually  violent,  of  that 
which  had  attended  Ilim,  all  through,  as  a  condition  of  His  humanity. 

There  are,  however,  supreme  moments  of  trial,  victory  in  which 
decides  tlie  colour  of  our  life,  and  breaks  the  force  of  future  tempta- 
tions in  the  same  directions,  and  sucli  was  tliat  of  the  wilderness  re- 
tirement. It  is  part  of  the  discipline  of  God,  to  make  His  servants 
perfect  through  suffering,  and  the  Son  of  I^Iati,  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
could  not  be  made  an  exception.  Retirement  was  indispensable  for 
preparation.  He  needed  to  survey  His  great  commission  in  ail  its 
aspects,  to  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  it  out,  aud 
realize  the  difficulties  aud  dangers  He  had  to  expect.  The  transition 
from  the  life  of  Isazareth— private,  calm,  contemplative,  unknown, 
industrious  in  a  lowly  vocation — to  that  of  a  public  teacher,  and, 
Still  more,  of  the  Messiah,  sent  from  God,  raised  a  multitude  of 
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thous^lits  which  hurried  Him  away  to  solitude,  and  made  Him  forget, 
for  tiie  time,  even  tlie  wants  of  nature. 

In  this  comniotion  of  the  bosom,  conflicting  resolutions  and  courses 
must  have  readily  commended  themselves.  In  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, opposite  characteristics  of  the  Messiah  might  seem  to  present 
themselves.  The  future  Saviour  was  pictured  in  one  page  as  triumph- 
ing: in  another,  as  lowly  and  suffering.  Man  was  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  Israel  had  been  fed  with  manna, 
miraculously  supplied.  Angels  were  promised  to  protect  the  servants 
of  God,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  tempt  the  divine  goodness.  The 
world  Avas  promised  to  the  friend  of  God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mark  of  true  godliness  was  humility. 

Moreover,  had  not  Moses  been  appointed  by  God  as  the  Law-giver 
of  Israel?  had  not  the  constitution  of  the  nation  as  a  theocracy,  witli 
its  Temple  service  and  sacrifices,  been  divinely  instituted?  Had  not 
a  chosen  priesthood  been  set  apart  by  God,  and  were  not  the  promises 
of  life  and  prosperity  linked  with  the  observance  of  the  Tdosaic  Law? 
Was  not  the  jjromised  Saviour  described  in  Scripture  as  a  Roj'al 
Hero,  who  would  restore  the  glory  and  power  of  the  House  of  David, 
and  as  a  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  nations? 

Such  thoughts  must  not  only  have  raised  temptations  and  dis- 
turbance in  tlie  mind  of  Jesus:  they  necessitated  His  breaking  away 
utterly  from  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Scripture  current  in  His 
day,  and  forced  Him  to  take  a  position  of  direct  antagonism,  as 
regarded  it,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Rixbbis,  and  of  the  dominant 
Jewish  schools.  There  was,  thus,  no  otlier  way  than  to  separate 
Himself  in  spirit  from  the  theocracy,  and  prepare  for  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  nation.  He  must 
take  a  position,  inconceivably  painful  to  a  lowly  and  pure  soul  like 
His,  which  exposed  Him  to  the  appearance  of  sinning  against  God, 
and  of  wilful  disobedience  to  His  ordained  representatives.  On  the 
one  hand.  He  had  before  Him  the  allurements  of  a  career  of  success 
and  honour,  with  wealth,  power,  and  fame :  on  the  other.  He  would 
be  branded  as  criminal  and  blasphemous,  and  gain  only  shame, 
poverty,  and  death.  But  through  all  these  clouds.  His  spirit,  like  tiie 
sun,  held  on  in  its  triumphant  course,  to  emerge  m  full  glory,  and 
scatter  them  from  its  path. 

It  was  clear  that  the  theocracy  had  served  its  day,  and  could  not 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  the  great  work  Jesus  was  to  inaugurate. 
Religion  had  outgrown  it,  and  demanded  something  loftier,  more 
spiritual  and  more  universal,  and  this  Jesus  had  come  to  supply. 
Instead  of  forms  and  outv.'ard  precepts.  He  vras  about  to  announce 
the  grand  conception  of  a  new  kingdom  of  God — a  kingdom  in 
which  th.3  heart  would  be  supreme.  Winning  it  over  to  "God  and 
holiness,  He  would,  by  it,  transform  man  into  the  image  of  God,  and 
earth  into  that  of  heaven.  It  was  to  be  a  reign  of  holy  love  in  the 
breast,  instead  of  a  worthless  service  of  rites  and  forms.    Tho  gi-aa- 
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deur  of  sucli  an  ideal  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  realize.  Till  then, 
outward  priesthoods,  local  temples,  the  slaying  of  sacrifices,  pompous 
rites  and  ceremonial  law  had  been  deemed  essential.  But  the  conse- 
cration of  Jesus  as  the  jMessiah,  not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of  mankind, 
made  the  whole  obsolete,  as  incompatible  Avith  a  universal  religion. 
No  wonder  His  soul  was  well-nigh  overpowered.  He  must  stand 
alone  against  the  world :  must  pass  sentence  on  all  its  religious  wisdom, 
and  must  create  a  new  world  of  spiritual  thought.  The  gi-and  origi- 
nality of  soul  which  this  required,  if  we  may  use  the  word  without 
irreverence,  has  nothing  approaching  it  in  the  history  of  our  race. 

So  vast  a  conception  must  have  raised  endless  questions,  doubts, 
and  struggles,  the  more  it  was  pondered,  and  the  more  all  it  involved 
was  perceived.  But  a  lofty  spiritual  nature  like  His  must  have 
raised  Him  wholly  above  all  the  luiman  littlenesses,  which  turn  the 
soul  from  great  undertakings.  The  thought  of  self-preservation,  in 
the  prospect  of  immeasurable  danger,  would  not  affect  Him.  He 
who  forgot  hunger  and  thirst,  in  communion  with  God,  and  taught 
that  to  be  ready  to  lose  one's  life  was  a  fundamental  condition  of  in- 
terest in  the  divine  kingdom,  had  no  craven  thoughts  of  His  own 
safety. 

He  was  infinitely  above  every  consideration  of  personal  interest. 
Keither  the  pleasures  of  life,  nor  the  delights  or  duties  of  His  great 
work,  could  make  Him  value  life  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  them. 
Even  at  the  approach  of  death,  the  only  regret  that  escapes  Him  is 
that  He  leaves  His  disciples.  The  tenderlj'  human  shadow  that  passed 
over  His  soul  at  Gethseraane  and  Calvary,  was  only  the  inevitable 
tribute  to  human  weakness,  which  all  must  yield.  The  greatness  of 
His  task  alone  weighed  Him  down.  He  stood  single  against  spiritual 
and  worldly  powers,  against  a  people  who,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
the  lust  prophet,  had  shown  themselves  lukewarm,  obstinate,  and  slow 
to  move,  capricious,  fretful,  and  spiritually  dead.  The  revival,  under 
John,  like  many  before,  promisee!  to  be  a  mere  fire  of  thorns. 

Even  what  we  may  call  the  details  of  His  great  work  must  have 
weighed  heavily  on  Jesus,  in  these  momentous  weeks.  Milton  makes 
Him  wander  far  into  the  depths  of  the  desert — 

"  Musing  and  much  revohing  in  His  breast. 
How  best  the  mighty  work  He  might  begin 
Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 
Pubhsh  His  God-Hke  otjice,  now  mature." 

The  popu.ar  Jewish  belief  that  the  Messiah  would  be  an  earthly 
king,  foiuid  no  response  in  His  bosom,  and  this,  in  itself,  darkened 
His  future. 

He  had  seen  the  pressure  put  by  the  Rabbis  on  John,  to  force  him 
to  their  side.  Would  not  His  own  opposition  to  them  cause,  at  least, 
indifference  and  neglect,  perhaps,  even  hatred?  He  could  only  be  a 
spiritual  Saviour:  they  wished  a  political.     He  had  no  ambition,  and 
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contemned  earthly  power.  Even  if  the  people  refused  to  hear,  He 
must  still  witness  to  the  truth.  Then,  should  His  kingdom  be  raised 
by  human  agency,  or  by  the  arm  of  God?  IMight  not  the  Almighty 
think  it  meet  to  overthrow  all  opposition  of  thePrince  of  Darkness, 
Home,  and  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  establish  the  new  divine  king- 
dom b}^  irresistible  force?  But  He  was  not  led  away  by  such  sugges- 
tions, however  specious.  Discarding  all  thought  of  playing  a  great 
part  among  men,  He  chose  lowliness  and  obscurity  for  Himself,  and 
the  smallest  beginnings  for  His  kingdom,  lotting  it  win  its  way  slowly 
by  the  conquest  of  single  souls,  as  was  demanded  by  its  very  nature. 
It  was  to  rest  on  loyalty  and  love,  which  must  rise  spontaneously  in 
individual  breasts.  Success  and  results  were  only  subordinate.  His 
work  lay  clear  before  Him :  to  live  and  to  die  as  the  Lamb  of  God — 
the  incarnation  of  iniinite  love,  attracting  humanity  by  its  holy 
charms.  His  life  an  example.  His  death  an  atonement. 

This  was  tho  great  result  of  His  long,  still,  wilderness  retirement. 
He  had  surveyed  the  whole  ground :  had  communed  much  with  His 
own  thoughts,  and,  above  all,  with  His  Father,  and  came  back  to  the 
world  again  iu  victorious  serenity,  to  proclaim  Himself  as  coming  in 
the  name  of  God,  with  no  lingering  fear  of  His  task,  or  of  any  spirit- 
ual or  human  opposition. 

The  mental  struggle  of  these  weeks  must,  in  any  case,  have  been 
intense,  but  it  became  unspeakably  harder  by  the  presence  of  the 
powers  of  evil,  who  sought  to  overcome  Him  face  to  face.  Nor  is 
this  only  metaphor.  Jesus,  Himself,  always  assigns  temptation  to 
the  direct  action  of  evil  spirits  on  the  soul.  A  subtle  and  mighty 
personality  i.s  always  presupposed,  ruling  a  mysterious  kingdom  of 
evil,  from  which  he  can  only  be  cast  out  when  bound  by  one  stronger 
than  himself.  As  the  Messiah,  Jesus  proclaimed  Himself  come  to 
destroy  the  power  of  this  great  enemy  of  God  and  man,  and,  through- 
out all  His  ministry,  constantly  assailed  his  kingdom,  casting  out 
devils  from  the  possessed,  as,  at  this  time.  He  bound  and  subdued 
Satan  himself. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  outward  and  corporeal  presence  of 
the  archenemy.  He  is  never  spoken  of  as  visible,  except  when  Jesus 
saw  him  fall,  as  lightning,  from  heaven.  He  is  invisible  Vvhen  he 
tempts  us,  which  we  know  he  does,  for  he  deceives  the  whole  world, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  was  present  otherwise  with 
our  Lord,  than  by  raising  suggestions  in  His  sinless  mind.  To  act 
upon  the  thoughts  may  have  been  the  mode  of  Satan's  attack,  with 
C'hrisl  as  with  ourselves. 

The  three  instances  of  the  great  enemy's  attempts,  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  illustrate  the  subtlety  of  his  advances.  Worn  vrith  hunger, 
Christ  is  approached  with  the  suggestion  that  if,  indeed,  He  were 
what  He  claimed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  it  was  surely  unnecessary  to 
suffer  as  He  did,  when  by  a  word  He  might  command  that  the  stones 
of  the  desert  around  Him  should  be  made  bread.     To  possess  im- 
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limited  pOTver  for  specific  ends,  and  refrain  from  \ising  it  to  out  o\vti 
advantage,  even  in  a  pressing  and  apparently  innocent  case,  is  an 
ideal  of  Virtue  whicli  itv.onkriw  vain  to  expect  in  any  ordinary  man. 
No  temptation  is  more  difficult  to  resist  than  the  prompting  to  do 
what  seems  neetlful  for  self-preservation,  M'hen  abrmdant  means  are 
in  our  lianas.  But  Jesus  did  not,  for  a  moment,  allow  Himself  to 
question  His  duty.  The  miracidous  gifts  newly  conferred  on  Him, 
liad  been  given,  not  for  His  private  use,  but  for  the  glory  of  His 
Father;  not  as  a  human  convenience,  but  as  spiritual  aids  in  His 
work  as  the  Messiah.  As  a  man.  He  was  dependent  on  the  care  and 
love  of  His  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  use  His  miraculous  poAvers  us 
the  IMessiah,  for  His  "personal  benefit,  would  be  to  tiike  Himself  out 
of  His  Father's  hands,  and  to  show  distrust  of  His  loving  care.  But 
His  sublmie  trust  in  tlie  infinite  goodness  and  power  of  God  repelled 
the  temptation.  God  had  brouglit  Him  hither,  and  would  bring  Him 
thence.  Bread  was  not  the  only  means  by  which  He  could  support 
Ilim.  His  word  could  create  what  means  He  pleased.  Others  had 
been  preserved  by  Him  in  unforeseen  ways.  The  tribes  in  the  wilder- 
ness had  been  fed  by  manna.  Moses  and  Elijah  had  been  sustained 
in  the  desert,  though  bread  was  wanting.  It  was  not  fur  Him  to 
think  Himself  forgotten,  and  to  take  His  life  into  His  own  hands,  as 
if  unsafe  in  God's.  He  would  wait  till  HE  gave  Him  what  He  chose, 
in  the  way  that  pleased  Him. 

The  second  temptation,  following  the  order  in  the  third  Gospel, 
was  no  less  subtle.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  as  then  understood, 
and  as  Jesus,  no  doiibt,  had  from  youth  been  tiuight,  was  to  be  an 
universal  temporal  dominion.  In  the  solitude  of  the  desert.  His  mind 
tilled  with  the  thought  of  His  mysterious  consecration  as  God's 
Anointed,  the  thought  w^as  insinuated  by  the  great  enemy,  that  He 
might  well  ponder  what  course  to  pui-sue.  On  one  hand,  the  path 
led  to  supreme  honour,  and  unequalled  glory.  Had  not  the  Psalmist 
himself  spoken  of  the  princes  of  the  earth  as  subject  to  the  Messiah, 
and  did  not  the  prophet  say  that  the  Gentiles  should  come  to  His 
light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  His  rising,  and  that  the  w^ealth 
of  the  world  would  be  brought  to  Him?  On  the  other  hand,  the  way 
led  thjough  shame,  poverty,  neglect,  derision,  insult,  and  suffering, 
in  all  probability  to  an  ignominious  death,  llie  dream  of  ambition 
and  gplendour  would  have  shone  v.ith  inconceivable  attractions  to 
ordinary  minds,  against  such  a  background.  But  it  was  not  left  to 
mere  Viigue  suggestions.  By  that  mysterious  power  which  spirit  has 
of  acting  upon  spirit,  the  adversary  raised,  v.-ithin  the  soul  of  Jesus, 
a  vision  the  most  seductive,  to  enforce  his  subtlety.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  desert  vanished  from  around  Him,  and  that  the  tempter  and 
tempted  One  stood  together  on  a  high  mountain,  from  whose  top  the 
kindled  fancy  appeared  to  see  all  Ihe  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
their  glory.  "Milton  paints  the  vision  with  matchless  power.  Fair 
rivers,  winding  through  rich  jjastm-es,  and  fertile  corn-fields;  huge 
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cities,  high  towered,  these.itsof  mightiest  nionarchio'';  regions  beyo 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  to  the  east,  and  far  as  Rome  to  the  wc 


,'onci 
)nqiiests  of  Alexander  to  tiie  east,  and  far  as  Home  to  the  west. 
Did  not  the  prophets  say  that  the  rightful  Sovereign  of  all  this  way 
God's  Jtlessiah? 

But  if  so, — the  foul  siTggestion  continued, — how  was  this  world- 
%vide  empire,  in  which,  as"  God's  Anointed,  He  might  reign  in  righJ- 
cousness,  blessing  the  nations,  and  tiHiug  the  earth  with  the  knowledge 
of  God,  to  he  gained?  Great  enterprises  need  great  means.  He  wa  ^ 
unknown,  without  friends,  of  humble  birth,  the  eon  of  a  carpenter, 
and  bred  up  in  poverty  in  a  Galikcan  viliags.  Why  not  put  Himself 
at  the  head  of  His  nation,  v>iiich  was  ready  to  folloAv  Him  if  He  dis- 
played His  glory,  and  lead  them  against  the  heatlien,  using  His 
divine  power  to  shatter  all  opposition"?  Had  not  God  of  old  divided 
the  sea  and  the  rivers,  to  make  a  path  for  His  people,  led  by  His 
prophet?  Had  He  not  rebuked  kings  for  their  sake?  Had  He  not 
proinised  that  the  enemies  of  His  Anointed  should  he  made  His  foot- 
stool, and  that  He  Himself  would  be  at  His  right  hand,  in  the  day  of 
His  wrath,  to  make  Him  reign  over  the  heatiieu,  and  smite  the  people 
of  many  lands? 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  temptation  more  difficult  to  resist. 
Feeling  that,  as  the  Messiali,  He  was  destined  to  universal  monarchy, 
and  conscious  that  His  rule  would  be  the  happiness  of  theworlil; 
supported,  apparently,  by  the  voice  of  propliets,  speaking  for  God, 
in  using  force  to  establish  this  heavenly  empire,  and  Himself  instinct 
with  miraculous  power,  which  would  make  resistance  vain,  it  might 
seem  as  if  He  could  hardly  fail  to  yield  to  it.  Judas  the  Galikcan 
liad  risen  thus  a  few  years  before;  and  his  memory  v,'as  revered. 
But  Satan  had  spread  his  subtlest  temptations  in  vain.  With  the 
soli-restraint  becoming  a  sinless  nature,  He  resisted  the  dazzling 
vision.  Deliberately  rejecting  the  thought  of  basing  His  empire  on 
force;  with  a  lofty  grandeur  of  soul.  He  chose  to  found  it  on  the  iove, 
r:Uli'jr  than  on  the  fears,  or  compelled  submission  of  mankind.  Having 
come,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  tliem,  He  w'ould  use  Hi.; 
miraculous  power  only  for  good  to  man,  and  for  the  glory  of  Irlhi 
Fatiier,  trusting  Himself  to  Him,  without  other  defence  or  care  tlum 
His  unfailing  wisdom  and  love.  The  heavenly  gifts  He  held  should 
be  used  only  where  they  brought  no  personal  advantage  to  Himself. 
As  a  man,  lie  was,  and  would  remain,  meek  and  lowly;  His  gifts  aa 
ilesskih  would  be  used  only  for  spiritual  ends. 

Milton,  with  striking  force,  has  made  Him  say — 

"  Victorious  deeds 
Flamed  in  thy  heart,  heroic  acts— one  while 
To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Roman  i'oice ; 
Men  to  subdue,  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth. 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tjTannie  power. 
Till  ti-uth  \yere  freed,  and  equity  restored: 
Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly,  firs* 
Bj'  -.viuning  words  to  conquer  willing;  hearts, 
ioid  make  isersuasiou  do  the  work  of  feai*.'' 
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From  first  to  last,  Jesus  refused  to  exercise  His  supernatural  power 
to  establish  His  kingdom  by  outward  means,  and,  indeed,  it  was  be- 
cause of  His  persistent  refusal  to  do  so  that  Kis  nation  rejected  Him. 
Assent  to  the  temptation  seemed  to  Him  like  an  act  of  homage  to' the 
Prince  of  this  world.  His  adversary,  for  force  and  violence  are  char- 
acteristics of  his  sway.  As  the  Prince  of  Peace,  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  strife.  The  temptation  lost  its  power  as  He 
uttered  the  words  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  it  is  written.  Thou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

He  had  now  been  tempted  by  hunger  and  by  ambition:  there  re- 
mained another  possible  opening  for  the  enemy;  through  the  avenue 
of  spiritual  pride.  Earthly  glory  had  had  no  attractions  for  Him, 
but  He  might  be  vain  of  His  newly  acquired  3Iessiahship,  and  willing 
to  display  His  supernatural  powers  for  mere  empty  effect,  and  to 
flatter  His  own  self-love.  To  disguise  the  aim,  a  sacred  gloss  was  at 
hand.  Instead  of  evil, — compliance  would  only  show,  in  another 
form,  that  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  by  which  He  had  repelled 
the  appeal  to  His  natural  wants.  The  Arch  Magician  had  brought 
before  the  eye  of  His  mind,  perhaps  also  of  His  bod,y,  the  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  world.  He  had,  before,  wrought  upon  the  natural  desire 
there  is  in  all  men  for  tame  and  dignity;  but  the  vast  illusion  had 
been  treated  as  an  idle  show,  imworthy  of  regard.  Would  a  proposal, 
however,  to  inaugurate  His  Messiahship  by  what  would  justify  His 
utmost  claims,  be  as  firmly  turned  aside?  Jesus  was  no  angel,  or 
mere  spirit  without  human  desires.  It  Avas  of  the  very  essence  of  His 
being  to  be  touched  and  moved  by  all  that  influences  men  at  large, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  at  once  to  vindicate  His  rank 
and  authority,  and  open  tlie  way  for  His  ministrations,  by  some 
startling  miracle.  No  place  was  so  well  fitted  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion as  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  and  no  spot  in  it  so  suited  as  the 
Temple,  the  centre  of  the  national  religion,  and  the  chosea  dwelling- 
place  of  God.     jMilton  makes  Satan  bear  our  Lord 

"  Over  the  wilderness,  anrt  o'er  the  plain; 
Till,  underneath  them,  fair  Jenisalem, 
The  Holy  City,  lifted  high  her  towers. 
And  liigher  yet  the  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  jjiomit 
Of  alabaster,  topp'd  with  golden  spu-es; 
There,  on  the  highest  pinnacle,  he  set 
The  Son  of  God." 

Some  famous  spire  of  the  Temple  buildings  must  be  intended, 
though  we  are  no  longer  able  to  explain  the  allusion.  It  may  be  it 
was  some  pinnacle  of  the  gi-eat  three-aisled  Royal  Porch,  which  ran 
along  the  southern  side  of  Ihe  Temple  area,  oveVlooldng  the  valley  of 
liinnom,  from  a  dizzy  height.  Perhaps  it  was  the  season  of  one  of 
the  great  feasts,  wdien  countless  pilgrims  were  gathered  in  Jerusalem, 
who  would  carry  the  report  of  any  miraculous  display  throughout  the 
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earth.  That  the  suggestion  raised  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  to  glorify  His 
office,  and  lighten  His  great  worlv,  by  an  astounding  miracle,  miglit 
seem  natural  and  specious,  is  only  to  suppose  Him  hum.an;  and  that 
it  sliould  take  the  form  of  His  casting  Himself  down  from  an  airy 
height,  to  alight  in  the  distant  valley  beneath,  might  seem  no  less  so. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  conceive  of  a  bodily  translation  to  the  Temple 
roof:  the  true  place  of  temptation  is  the  scjul,  in  which  all  the  scenery 
and  accessories  of  any  prospect  can  be  created  by  the  imagination  iu 
a  moment.  To  make  it  more  attractive,  a  text  of  Scripture  was  at 
hand,  for  had  not  God  said,  "  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  con- 
cerning Thee,  and  in  their  liands  they  shall  bear  Thee  up?"  So, 
Shakespere  makes  Richard  of  Gloucester  twist  the  sacred  text — 

"  But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  a;ood  for  evil. 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  Holy  'Writ; 
And  seem  a  saiut  when  most  I  play  the  devil.'' 

Eassanio's  words  never  had  a  more  fitting  application — 

"  In  religion 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Win  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  wdth  fair  omameut?" 

But  whatever  hope  the  great  enemy  may  have  had  in  this  last  attemxit 
was  vain.  To  the  perfect  humility  of  Jesus,  anj'  idea  of  display  or 
ostentation  had  no  charms;  nor  could  He.  wiio  would  rather  bear  tha 
extreme  of  hunger  than  seem  to  distrust  His  Heavenly  Father,  hj 
using  miraculous  power  in  His  own  behalf,  he  for  a  moment  tempted 
to  employ  it  for  any  mere  personal  honour.  ]Sov,  moreover,  would 
He  dream  of  claiming  miraculous  aid  from  God  lor  that  wiiicli  had 
not  the  sauction  of  His  command.  Hi.s  promise  of  protection  vouch- 
safed aid  only  Avhen  the  danger  to  be  averted  rose  iu  the  discharge  of 
pre-scribc/d  duty.  The  appeal  to  spiritual  pride  or  vanity  fell  aa  harm- 
lessly as  the  temptations  already  tried.  It  had  been,  wiiispered  to  tha 
soul  of  Jesus,  as  the  vision  rose  before  Him — "Go  and  cast  Thyself 
down:  is  it  not  written  that  the  angeis  shall  bear  Thee  upV"  Bat  one 
brief  sentence  turned  tlie  wizard  gold  to  dross — "  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thj'  God.'" 

Mj^sterious  iu  some  aspects,  the  wilderness  retirement  of  our  Lord, 
with  its  tires  of  temptation,  putting  Him  to  the  utmost  proof,  becomes 
an  inevitable  passage  in  His  life,  when  w^e  think  of  Hhn  as  aman  like 
ours/elves,  though  sinless.  His  soul  could  reveal  its  beauty  only  by 
victory  in  a  life-long  struggle  A\ith  temptation,  such  as  happens  to  u.3 
all.  Kor  can  we  tliink  of  a  ilessiah,  who  sliouid  dravi^  all  men  to 
Him  as  tiie  ideal  of  hmnauity,  except  as  treading  the  same  path  as 
His  brethren.  It  is  a  vital  error,  therefore,  to  represent  these  tempta- 
tions as  mere  outward  pictures  of  the  imagination,  playing  before 
Hijn,  or  as  mere  eiHotions  of  pleasure  oraverdiou,  which  Icf  t^flis  will 
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unassailed,  and  were  dissipated  or  quenched  in  a  moment,  on  their 
rising.  It  is  no  less  so  to  regard  tliem  as  mere  illusions  of  the  senses, 
passing  like  clouds  over  His  mind,  and  leaving  His  inner  being  wholly 
undisturbed. 

If  there  had  been  no  more  than  this,  there  could  have  been  no 
struggle,  no  pause  and  agony  of  sou! — that  is,  no  real  temptation. 
TheGrOspels  know  nothing  of  such  an  unreal  probation.  They  show 
us  temptations  throughout,  pljing  His  will,  and  seeking  to  paralyze 
it,  even  to  the  length  of  suggesting  a  withdrawal  from  His  work  as 
the  Messiah.  What  else  can  have  caused  His  prayers  and  Bupplica- 
tions,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  or  the  touching  outburst,  "Now 
is  My  soul  troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  Me  from 
this  hour:  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  Lour."  He  was  proved 
and  tried,  from  His  youth  to  Gethsemane,  and,  like  us,  might  have 
yielded,  though,  in  fact,  offering  a  transcendent  contrast,  in  His  un- 
broken victory  over  all  temptation. 

The  episode  in  the  wilderness  was,  indeed,  subtler  in  its  seductions 
than  is  needed  for  grosser  natures  like  ours.  He  had  to  repel,  as 
evil,  what  to  others  might  have  seemed  the  ideal  of  good,  it  was  no 
irresolution,  from  pride,  or  vanity,  or  fear,  that  troubled  Him;  His 
soul  wai  oppressed  by  the  greatness  of  His  divine  office;  His  lowly 
humility  was  like  to  sink  under  its  burden.  With  us,  there  needs  a 
distinct  prohibition  to  make  acts  sinful,  and  at  very  step  we  hesitate  to 
reject  where  there  seems  room  to  doubt.  With  Jusus  there  was  no 
such  waving  line  of  compromise.  To  deviate  from  the  direct  com- 
mand of  God,  for  any  end,  however  holy,  was,  to  Him,  a  sin.  The 
contrast  of  Divine  and  human,  or  Satanic,  rose  before  Him  with  such 
a  clear  decision,  that  tlie  least  divergence  from  the  express  letter  of 
His  Father's  will  vras  instantly  rejected.  He  tui-ned  away  from  what 
the  noblest  souls  before  Him  had  cherished  as  holy  visions,  as  from 
temptations  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  He  not  only  triumphed,  but 
shovved,  in  His  perfect  obedience  to  His  Heavenly  Father,  an  image 
of  tiie  ideal  and  stainless  holiness  required  from  us.  all. 

This  divine  purity,  inflexible,  unswerving,  moving  ever  directly 
forward,  aclaiowledging  only  The  Eight, — rejecting  all  else;  and 
iinding  peace  only  in  complete,  loving  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
rests  with  unique  glory  over  all  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  especially  over 
His  temptation  in  the  desert.  It  gives  the  supreme  beauty  to  His  life, 
and  was  its  strength  and  power.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  where 
all  was  thus  simplified :  where  only  God,  or  the  world  and  the  devil, 
beckoned  onwards. 

Throiigh  life,  as  in  the  wilderness,  His  choice  was  instinctive  and 
instantaneous,  between  God  and  sin.  Good  and  evil  were,  to  Him, 
;ight  and  darkness,  and  it  was  vain  to  tempt  Him  even  to  approach 
the  cloudy,  doubtful,  dividing  line.  The  desert  had  served  its  pur- 
l)ose.  The  crisis  had  passed.  Yielding  Himself  into  the  hands  of 
God,  it  was  exchanged  for  the  joys  of  angel  ministration. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  RETURN  FROM:  THE  WILDERNESS. 

His  seclusion  in  the  desert  had  been  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  He  had  left  Nazareth  to  visit  John,  an  hunibie  Galila?an  vil- 
lager. He  returned,  the  consecrated  Messiah,  no  longer  oppressed  by 
the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  His  great  office,  but  ready  to 
come  i)efore  Israel  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  should  take  away  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  personal  appearance  of  tlie  Saviour 
at  this  momentous  point  in  His  career?  We  know  that  He  was  still 
in  the  glory  of  early  manhood,  but  can  we  realize  Him  more  closely  ? 

It  is  fatal  to  the  hope  of  a  reliable  portrait,  that  the  Jewish  liorror 
of  images  as  idolatrous,  extended  to  the  likeness  of  the  human  face  or 
form.  No  hint  is  given  of  Christ's  appearance  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  the  early  Church,  in  the  absence  of  all  guiding  facts,  liad  to  fall 
back  on  imagination.  Itself  sorely  oppressed,  it  naturally  pictured 
its  founder  through  the  medium  of  its  own  despondency.  Had  he 
been  an  illustrious  Roman  or  Greek,  the  Grecian  love  of  beauty  would, 
doubtless,  have  created  an  ideal  of  faultless  perfection,  but  in  its  first, 
dark  years,  the  .sorely-tried  Church  fancied  their  Lord's  visage  and 
form  as  "marred  more  than  those  of  other  men,"  and  that  He  must 
have  had  no  attractions  of  personal  beaut}'.  Justin  IMartyr  speaks  of 
Him  as  without  beauty  or  attractiveness,  and  of  mean  appearance. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  describes  Him  as  of  an  uninviting  appearance, 
and  almost  repulsive.  Tertullian  says  He  had  not  even  ordinary 
human  beauty,  far  less  heavenly.  Origen  v.'cnt  so  far  as  to  say  that 
He  was  "small  in  body  and  deformed, "as  well  as  low-born,"  anil  that 
"His  only  beauty  v^^as  in  His  soul  and  life."  About  tlie  same  time, 
llo^vever,  the  Christian  Gnostics,  who  had  not  such  an  antipathy  to 
heathen  art,  began  to  make  likenesses  of  Him  of  another  type,  iu 
paintings,  gems,  or  metal,  and  small  statues  of  Hira,  which  they 
crowned  and  honoured  in  the  heathen  fashion.  The  features  were 
said  to  have  been  copied  from  a  portrait,  fancifully  thought  to  have 
been  taken  by  order  of  Pilate.  The  ideal,  however,  prevailed  more 
and  more,  for  the  half-heathen  sects  who  used  these  likenesses  had 
the  Greek  feeling  tha'  the  gods  must  needs  be  divinely  beautiful.  Iu 
the  third  century  the  conception  thus  invented  found  its  way  into  the 
private  chapel  of  the  em{)eror  Severus,  hy  the  side  of  illustrious  kings 
and  emperors,  and  of  "the  holy  souls,"  of  Abraham,  Orpheus,  Apol- 
lonius,  and  other  worthies.  It  is  possible  that  degrading  caricatures 
of  Jesus,  which  had  become  common  among  the  heathen,  led  to  this 
lioliler  conception  of  His  l;eiuty. 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism  found  a  partial  revenge 
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in  the  footing  gained  in  the  Church  for  a  more  kindly  estimate  of  what 
had  now  lost  its  religious  povrer.  The  first  Christian  art  hearing  on 
Jesus — that  of  the  catacombs — was,  however,  purely  symbolical.  The 
figure  of  a  lish  stood  for  His  name,  from  the  significance  of  the  Greek 
letters  in  the  word  that  expressed  the  idea,  or  He  was  represented  by 
the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  or  of  a  shepherd.  After  a  time,  the  further 
ideal  of  a  teacher  of  mankind  was  added,  and,  gradually,  in  the  fourth 
century,  He  was  pictured  as  a  child,  after  which  it  was  an  easy  sicp 
to  portray  Him  on  the  Cross.  With  the  general  introduction  of  such 
likenesses,  the  idea  of  any  repulsive  appearance  was  necessarily  ir- 
reconcilable. Eusebius,  of  Ciesarca,  describes  a  statue  Avhich  he  him- 
self saw  at  Panias,  or  Ca3sarea  Philippi,  the  reputed  birthplace  and 
residence  of  the  M'oman  who  v,'as  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood.  ' '  At 
the  gates  of  her  house,"  says  he,  "on  a  raised  pedestal,  stands  a 
brazen  image  of  a  woman  on  her  bended  knee,  with  her  hands  stretched 
out  before  her  like  one  entreating.  Opposite  her  is  an  image  of  a 
man,  erect,  of  the  same  materials,  in  a  full  pallium,  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  the  woman."  "  Before  her  feet,"  he  adds,  "and  on  the  same 
pedestal,  a  strange  kind  of  plant  grows,  which  rises  as  high  as  the  hem 
of  the  brazen  garment,  and  is  an  antidote  to  all  kinds  of  di.?eases. 
This  statue,  they  say,  is  a  statue  of  Jesus  Christ."  Unfortunately,  the 
credulity  which  believed  in  the  miraculous  plant  is  a  poor  guarantee 
for  the  worth  of  a  vague,  popular  fancy  as  to  tlie  statue.  It  was, 
doubtless,  a  relic  of  Grecian  art,  transfonned  by  a  fond  reverence  into 
a  memorial  of  Jesus.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  paint- 
ings, claiming  to  be  actual  resemblances  of  our  Lord,  of  Peter,  and  of 
Paul,  were  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  for  he  says  that  he 
himself  had  seen  them,  and  thought  them  old  thanks-memorials  of 
devout  heathen  who  had  reverenced  Christ  and  honoured  Him  in  this 
way,  as  they  wei'e  accustomed  to  honour  their  own  gods. 

The  old  conception  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  borrowed  from  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  had  now  finally  given  place  to  one  which  exalted 
His  beauty  to  the  utmost,  as  the  natural  outward  expression  of  the 
divine  puritj-  and  perfection  of  His  inner  being.  Gregory  of  Nj-ssa 
applies  the  imagery  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  His  person,  no  less 
tb.an  to  His  doctrine.  Jerome  embodies  in  his  words  the  glorious  ideal 
which  Christian  art  was  afterwards  to  develop,  basing  the  thought  of 
Him,  no  longer  on  the  description  of  the  sufi'ering  "  servant  of  God," 
in  Isaiah,  but  on  the  words  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm — "  Thou  art  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men."  "Assuredly,"  says  he,  "that  sjilendour 
and  majesty  of  the  hidden  divinity,  which  shone  even  in  His  human 
countenance,  could  not  but  attract,  atfirst  sight,  all  beholders.  Unless 
he  had  had  something  heavenly  in  His  appearance,  the  apostles  would 
not  immedialelj^have  followed  Him."  Chrysostom  tells  us  that  "the 
Heavenly  Fatlier  poured  out  on  Him,  in  full  streams,  that  personal 
beauty  which  is  distilled  only  drop  by  drop  upon  mortal  man;"  and 
Au^stine,  with  his  wonted  vigorous  eloquence,  says,  that  "He  was 
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beautiful  in  His  mother's  bosom,  beautiful  in  the  arms  of  His  parents, 
beautiful  on  the  cross,  and  beautiful  in  the  sepulclire."  But  that  this 
glowing  language  was  only  metaphor  is  beyond  dispute,  from  the 
words  of  Augustine  himr:elf.  "Of  His  appearance,"  says  he,  "  ws 
are  wholly  ignorant,  for  the  likenesses  of  Him  vary  entirely,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  artist."  Different  races  had  already  created 
distinct  and  different  ideals,  in  harmony  with  their  local  standards  of 
perfection.  The  old  conception  of  His  being  without  form  or  beauty 
did  not,  however,  at  once  lose  its  power.  St.  Basil  clung  to  it  sti'euu- 
ously,  and  the  monks  of  his  order  are  said  to  have  reproduced  it  iu 
paintings  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.  The  austere  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  He  was  "mean  in  appearanco 
beyond  all  the  sons  of  men,"  a  proof,  in  its  very  contrust  with  the 
then  prevailing  conception,  that  there  was  no  historical  portrait  to 
which  to  appeal,  nor  even  a  traditional  ideal  respecting  our  Lord's 
appearance. 

Images  of  Christ  met  at  first  with  earnest  opposition,  partly  because 
it  seemed  impossible  adequately  to  represent  the  glorified  Saviour  iu 
human  form,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because  heretic  sects  w^ere  the 
first  to  introduce  them.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  credited  with  having 
brought  them  into  tlie  service  of  the  Church.  Once  in  some  measure 
sanctioned,  their  use,  especially  in  the  East,  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
legends  were  invented  to  support  their  authenticity  as  likenesses  of 
the  Saviour.  John  of  Damascus,  in  his  fiery  zeal  in  the  great  con- 
troversy on  the  use  of  images,  sought  to  paralyze  the  opposition  of  the 
iconoclast  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus,  by  bringing  forward  a 
legend  which  we  first  meet  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  that  Ab- 
garus,  king  of  Edessa,  had  once  sent  a  painter  to  Jesus  to  take  His 
portrait,  but  the  artist  failed,  from  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the 
Saviour's  features.  Jesus,  the  legend  went  on  to  say,  honouring  the 
spirit  that  had  prompted  the  attempt,  impressed  His  likeness  on  the 
cloth  with  which  He  was  wont  to  wipe  His  brow,  and  sent  it  to  Ab- 
garus.  But,  though  a  letter  of  Abgarus  to  Jesus,  and  of  Jesus  to 
Abgarus,  are  noticed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  centurj',  by 
Justin  3Iartyr,  this  wondrous  story  of  the  miraculous  portrait  appears 
only  as  an  addition  of  centuries  later. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  AVestern  Church  created  its  own  version  of 
this  wondrous  legend  in  that  of  Veronica,  a  fabled  saint  of  Jerusalem, 
who,  seeing  Jesus  pass,  on  His  way  to  Calvary,  His  face  streaming 
with  the  blood  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  unw^ound  the  cloth  of  her  tur- 
ban and  gave  it  Him  that  He  might  wipe  His  brow.  In  return,  it  is 
said,  the  loving  disciple  received,  on  the  cloth,  an  imprinted  likenes.3 
of  her  Lord,  not  calm  and  peaceful,  however,  like  that  of  Edesi^a,  but 
st'ddened  by  pain  and  sorrow^  A  third  miraculous  likeness  of  Christ's 
■whole  bod}^  was  averred  to  have  been  left  on  the  linen  in  which  He 
had  been  wrapped  in  the  sepulchre,  and  it  was  said  tliat  this  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Nicodemus,  and  then  to  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
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salem,  from  whom,  after  passing  through  wonderful  fortunes,  it  was 
brought  at  last,  in  the  year  1578,  to  Turin,  where  it  now  is.  Veroni- 
ca's cloth  is  now  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  though  Milan,  in  northern 
Italy,  and  Jaen,  in  Spain,  both  boast  that  they  have  the  authentic 
relic ! 

The  earliest  images  of  Christ,  as  has  been  said,  were  those  intro- 
duced among  the  Gnostics,  and  of  these  two,  at  least,  with  some  ciaini 
to  authenticity,  are  still  extant.  Like  the  images  of  Pytliagoras, 
Flato,  Aristotle,  and  other  sages,  whicii  these  strange  sects  consecrated 
along  with  that  of  the  Saviour,  they  are  small,  and  rather  medallions 
than  busts.  The  one  is  of  stone,  with  a  head  of  Christ,  young  and 
beardless,  in  prolile — the  name  jp^^Jro?  (Christos)  in  Greek  characters, 
and  the  symbolical  fish,  below.  The  other  is  a  kind  of  medal,  repre 
seuting  Christ  with  His  hair  parted  over  His  forehead,  covering  the 
ears,  and  falling  down  on  the  shoulders.  It  has  the  name  of  Jesus,  in 
Hebrew,  below  it.  Perhaps  it  Avas  the  work  of  some  Jewish  Chris- 
tian. In  the  fifteentli  century,  the  historian  Kicephorus  ventured  on 
a  fuller  sketch  of  the  person  of  Christ  than  had  been  previously 
given,  and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it,  if  onlj^  to  reprodsce  the  concep- 
tion formed  by  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "  I  .shall  describe," 
saj'S  Kicephorus,  ' '  the  appearance  of  our  Lord,  as  handed  down  to 
us  from  antiquitj\  He  was  very  beautiful.  His  heia'ht  was  fully 
seven  spans;  His  hair  bright  auburn,  and  not  too  tJiick,  and  was 
inclined  to  wave  in  soft  curls.  His  eyebrows  were  black  and  arched, 
and  His  eyes  seemed  to  .shed  from  them  a  gentle  golden  light.  They 
T."ere  very  beautiful.  His  nose  was  prominent ;  His  beard  lovely,  but 
not  very  long.  He  wore  His  hair,  on  the  contrary,  very  long,  for  no 
scissors  had  ever  touched  it,  nor  any  hxunan  hand,  except  that  of  His 
mother  when  she  played  Avith  it  in  His  childhood.  He  stooped  a 
little,  but  His  body  was  Avell  formed.  His  complexion  v>-as  that  of 
the  ripe  broAvn  Avhcat,  and  His  face  like  His  mother's,  rather  oval 
than  round,  Avith  only  a  little  red  in  it,  but  through  it  tliere  shone 
dignity,  intelligence  of  soul,  gentleness,  and  a  calmness  of  spirit  never 
disturbed.  Altogether,  He  Avas  A-ery  like  His  divine  and  immaculate 
mother." 

A'v'hat  the  imaginary  description  of  Christ  by  Xicephorus  has  been 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  that  of  the  fictitious  letter  of  Leutulus  to  the 
Roman  Senate  has  been  to  the  Western.  It  first  appeared  at  the  close 
of  the  fifleeuth  century,  Avhcn  the  Avorks  of  Ansehn  Avere  collected 
and  printed,  and  is  the  forgery  of  some  monk  who  sought  a  good  end 
by  one  of  the  pious  frauds  then  A'ery  Avidelj'  in  faA'our.  The  internal 
evidence  alone  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  fabrication,  and  as  even  IVice- 
phorus  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  its  date  ma.j  safely  be  assumed  a< 
later  than  his iifetime.  " There  has  appeared,"  sa.ys  Lentulus,  "and 
etill  liA^es,  a  man  of  great  A'irtue,  called  Jesus  Christ,  and,  by  His 
disciples,  the  Son  of  God.  He  raises  the  dead,  and  heals  the  sick. 
He  is  a  man  tall  iu  stature,  uoble  iu  appearance,  with  a  reverend 
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countonance,  -which  at  once  attracts  and  keeps  at  a  distance  those 
behoiding  it.  His  hair  is  waving  and  curly:  a  little  darker  and  of 
ncher  brightness,  wliere  it  tlovvs  down  from  the  shoulders.  It  is 
divided  in  the  middle,  after  the  custom  of  the  Nazarenes  (or  Naza- 
rites).  His  brow  is  smooth,  and  wondrously  serene,  and  His  features 
have  no  wrinkles,  nor  any  blemish,  while  a  red  glow  makes  His 
checks  beautiful.  His  nose  and  mouth  are  perfect.  He  has  a  full 
ruddy  beard,  the  colour  of  His  hair,  not  long,  but  divided  into  two. 
His  exes  are  briglit,  and  seem  of  different  Cf)lours  at  different  times. 
He  is  terrible  in  His  thrc^itenings ;  calm  in  His  admonitions;  loving 
and  loved;  and  cheerful,  but  wi^th  an  abiding  gravity.  No  one  ever 
saAv  Him  smile,  but  He  often  weeps.  His  hands  and  limbs  are  per- 
fect. He  is  gi'aveiy  eloquent,  retiring,  and  modest,  the  fairest  of  the 
sons  of  men." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  these  older  ideals  that  of  a  writer 
of  the  present  day.  ' '  Our  eyes  were  restlessly  attracted  to  Him, " 
says  Delitzsch,  in  one  of  his Ijeautifui  stories,  "for  He  was  the  centre 
of  the  group.  He  was  not  in  soft  clothing  of  byssus  and  silk,  like 
the  courtiers  of  Tiberias  or  Jerusalem,  nor  did  He  wear  long  trailing 
robes,  like  some  of  the  Pharisees.  On  His  head  was  a  white  ketnyeh 
—a  square  of  linen  doubled  so  that  a  corner  fell  down  on  each 
shoulder,  and  on  the  back;  a  tiilet  or  aybal  round  the  head,  keeping 
it  in  its  place.  On  His  bodj"  He  wore  a  tunic,  which  reached  to  His 
wrists  and  to  His  feet,  and  over  this  a  blue  tallith,  VNith  the  prescribed 
ta?sels,  of  blue  and  white,  at  tiie  four  corners,  hung  down  so  that  the 
under  garment,  which  was  grey,  striped  with  red,  was  little  seen. 
His  feet  shod  with  sandals,  not  shoes,  were  only  visible  now  and  then, 
as  He  walked  or  moved." 

"He  v\"as  a  man  of  middle  size,  with  youthful  beauty,  still,  in  His 
face  and  form.  The  purity  and  cliai'm  of  early  manhood  blended  in 
His  countenance  with  the  ripeness  of  mature  j'ears.  His  complexion 
was  fairer  than  that  of  those  around  Him,  for  they  had  more  of  the 
bronze  colour  of  their  nation.  He  seemed,  indeed,  even  pale,  under 
the  Avliite  svidar,  for  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  usual  at  His  years  was 
wanting.  The  type  of  His  features  was  hardly  Jewish,  but  rather  as 
if  that  and  the  Greek  types  blended  into  a  perfect  beauty,  which, 
while  it  awakened  reverence,  filled  the  heart,  still  more,  with  love. 
His  eyes  looked  on  you  with  light  v.diich  seemed  broken  and  softened, 
as  if  by  passing  through  tears.  He  stooped  a  little,  and  seemed  com- 
muoinij;  with  His  own  thouglits,  and  when  He  moved  there  was  no 
affectation  as  with  some  of  the  Rabbis,  but  a  natural  dignitj'  and 
grace,  like  one  who  feels  himself  a  king,  though  dressed  in  lowly 
robes." 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Temptation  to  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  written  after  the 
others.  The  spleudom-  of  the  later  ministr_y  in  Galilee  seems  to  have 
overshadowed  the  humbler  beginnings,  of  the  earlier  period,  in  the 
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other  Gospels,  so  that  they  are  almost  passed  over  hy  them.  Happily, 
however,  John  preserves  lor  us,  in  comparative  detail,  th.e  incidents 
of  these  silent  months,  in  vhicli  the  pnljlic  life  of  Jesus  was  slowly 
opening  into  full  flov>-er.  IIovv-  much  would  have  been  lost  had  his 
record  not  been  given?  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  glimpses 
they  supplj''  of  the  early  spring-time  of  the  Saviour's  ministry:  a 
tender  fragrance  all  their  own. 

The  first  great  crisis  of  His  life  being  over,  with  its  forty  daj's  of 
temptation  and  proof,  its  long  fasting,  its  great  victory,  and  its  minis- 
trations of  angels,  Jesus  returned  to  the  Jordan,  and  mingled,  un- 
noticed and  unknown,  in  the  crowd  round  tlie  Baptist.  It  was 
apparently  the  early  spring;  at  least,  a  fine  tradition  of  the  early 
Church  would  have  it  so,  perhaps  to  link  together  the  opening 
spiritual  year  with  the  beauty  of  the  reviving  year  of  nature.  He 
may  have  held  communion  once  and  again  with  John,  but  He  lived 
apart  from  him,  silently  passing  to  and  fro  among  the  multitudes. 
Only  the  day  before  His  arrival,  John  had  renewed  his  homage  to 
Him  in  His  absence,  before  a  deputation  from  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  Temple,  sent  to  investigate  his  own  teaching  and 
authority.  "Was  he  the  Christ?  or  Elijah?  or  the  expected  prophet, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  some  other?"  The  nobly  lumible  man,  though 
at  the  height  of  his  glory,  with  the  nation  looking  up  to  him,  in 
reverence,  as  a  prophet,  had  no  thought  of  hesitation  in  his  answer. 
Jesus  was  unknown,  but  John  j'ields  Him  the  first  place,  and  pro- 
claims himself  unworthy  to  perform  the  lowliest  offices  for  One  so 
exalted.  "  I  am  only  he  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks,  as  a  voice  crjing  in 
the  wilderness,  '  Mi\ke  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord.'  I  only  baptize 
with  water,  but  there  stands  among  you  One  whom  ye  know  not — He 
who  is  to  come  after  me;  lam  not  worthy  to  kneel  before  Him  to 
loose  the  thong  of  His  sandal."  The  symbol  of  servitude  and  subjec- 
tion offered  by  a  slave  to  a  new  master  Avas  to  untie  his  shoe  and  bind 
it  again,  but  even  this  was  too  great  an  honour,  in  John's  opinion,  to 
be  permitted  him  to  pay  to  Christ. 

He  had  often  borne  similar  testimony,  lifting  up  his  voice  and 
cr5ang  aloud,  in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  to  make  known  the 
speedy  manifestation  of  the  Great  Expected  One,  but,  now,  he  was 
able  to  bear  v.itness  to  Him  in  His  presence.  As  he  was  standing  the 
next  day  among  his  followers,  Jesus  Himself  approached,  doubtless 
to  speak  with  liim  on  tlie  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which 
botli  were  so  entirely  engrossed.  He  was  still  unknown,  unrecognized, 
and  unnoticed,  and  He  would  not  reveal  Himself  by  any  act  of  self- 
assertion  on  His  own  part.  But  the  very  end  of  John's  mission  from 
God  was  that  "  He  .should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,"  and  the  hour 
had  now  come  to  draw  aside  the  veil.  Pointing  to  Him  while  He 
was  yet  at  a  distance,  he  proclaims  His  glory  in  words  which  must 
have  thrilled  those  who  heard  them:  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.     This  is  He  of  whom  I  said,  '  After 
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me  comes  a  Man  who  is  preferred  before  me,  for  He  was  before  me.' 
And  I  Ivnew  Him  not  (as  the  Messiali);  but,  tiiat  He  should  be  made 
manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  baptizing  with  water.  I  have 
seen  the  Spirit  descending  as  a  dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it  abode  upon 
Him.  And  I  knew  Him  not  (as  the  Messiah) ;  but  He  that  sent  me 
to  baptize  with  water,  the  Same  said  unto  me,  'Lponwiiom  thou 
shalt  see  tlie  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  Him,  He  it  is  who 
baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  And  I  have  seen  and  borne  witncs.s 
that  this  is  the  Son  of  God." 

It  is  possible,  as  Milman  suggests,  that  flocks  of  lambs,  intended 
for  the  Temple  sacritices,  then  passing,  from  the  rich  pastures  of 
Perea,  to  the  ford  beside  which  John  was  l)aptizing,  may  have 
suggested  the  name  "  Lamb  of  God,"  by  which  he  consecrated  to  the 
Church,  for  ever,  that  most  cherished  symbol  of  the  Redeemer. 
Jesus  was  meek  and  gentle  like  the  lamb,  but  there  was  much  more 
in  the  use  of  such  a  name  by  the  son  of  a  priest — a  Nazarite,  and  a 
prophet,  like  John.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  was  natural  and  inevitable 
to  him,  in  connection  Avith  it.  The  nation,  indeed,  in  Christ's  day, 
had  so  little  idea  of  a  .suffering  and  dying  Messiah,  that  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  the  contemporary  of  Christ,  vviiile  he  sees  the  Messiah  in 
the  "Servant  of  God,"  of  I.^uah's  prophecies,  ingeniously  explains 
His  sufferings  as  meaning  those  of  Israel.  But  the  number  of  passages 
which  spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  suffering,  even  then  arrested  attention, 
and  raised  the  dithculty  which  the  Rabbis  of  a  later  day  tried  to  solve, 
by  assuming  that  there  would  be  two  Messiahs — one,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  who  should  suffer  and  die ;  the  other,  the  son  of  David,  who 
should  live  and  reign.  Even  then,  the  Rabbis  saw  in  the  words  of 
Zechariah,  "They  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,"  and 
in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  in  his  fifty-third  chapter,  a  reference  to  the 
Messiah,  and,  hence,  the  Jcv/,  in  Justin's  dialogue,  Avritten  about  a 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  saw  nothing  surprising  in  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah  sufl"ering,  though  he  revolted  from  tlie  thought  of  His 
dying  in  a  wa}^  cursed  by  the  Law,  like  crucifixion,  a  difficulty  met 
with  by  St.  Paul  himself. 

John,  who  had  studied  Isaiah  so  deeply,  and  was  so  penetrated  by 
his  spirit,  could  not  have  overlooked  those  verses  which  speak  of  the 
"  Servant  of  God."  as  "brought  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  and  as 
"bearing  the  iniquities  of  many,"  and  "making  intercession  for  the 
transgressors, "  nor  the  words  of  Zechariah,  which  even  the  Rabbis 
referred  to  the  Messiah.  But  his  language,  after  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  the  wilderness,  shows  a  striking  contrast  to  his  previous  tone. 
Before  that,  he  spoke  of  the  Messiah  only  as  having  the  fan  in  His 
hand,  and  as  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  as  baptizing 
with  fire  as  well  as  the  Spirit.  Nov/,  he  sees  in  Him  only  the  meek, 
pm-e,  and  patient  Lamb,  destined  by  God  to  sacrifice.  That  He  was 
to  "takeaway  the  sin  of  the  world,"  leaves  no  question  as  to  the 
sense  in  whicii  John  saw  in  Him  the  "Lamb  of  God."     Isaiah  had 
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painted  "the  Servant  of  God"  as  making  peace  for  the  people,  by 
His  vicarious  sufferings  for  them,  and  this  ' '  Servant"  John  sees  iu 
.lesus.  Fitly  typified  by  "The  Lamb,"  fi-om  His  gentle  patience.  He  ; 
is  still  more  so,  as  the  Antitype  of  Old  Testament  sacrifice.  To  * 
exclude  the  idea  of  expiatory  suffering,  is  to  trifie  with  the  words  of 
tlie  Baptist,  and  the  ingenious  fancj'  that  finds  an  allusion  to  the 
pastoral  imagery  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  is  even  more  arbitrary. 
John  saw  in  Jesus  the  propitiation,  which  was,  even  then,  bearing 
and  carrying  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

How  was  it  that  John  realized  so  much  more  clearly  than  any 
around  him  the  true  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  sacrificial  Lamb, 
Appointed  of  God,  on  whom  had  been  laid  the  sins  of  a  guilty  world? 
It  can  be  explained  only  by  remembering  that  his  very  mission  was 
to  reveal  Him  to  the  world.  For  this,  he  tells  us,  he  had  been  sent, 
and  his  commission,  therefore,  implied  a  disclosure  to  him,  not  only 
uf  the  person,  but  the  true  work  of  the  Messiah.  We  know  that 
revelation  from  above  pointed  out  Jesus  to  him  by  a  heavenly  sign, 
and,  from  the  same  source,  w^e  may  assume,  he  learned  the  great  truth 
thi<t,  as  the  Messiah,  He  Avould  expiate  the  sin  of  the  world  by  His 
sufl'erings.  It  may  be  that  Jesus  Himself  talked  with  him  of  "His 
decease,  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  But  this, 
itself,  would  be  a  revelation.  Only,  however,  by  communication 
from  a  higher  source,  could  the  idea  have  been  formed  of  a  suffering 
Messiah— an  idea  so  alien  to  the  conceptions  of  the  day,  though  dimly 
realized  Iby  individuals,  like  the  aged  Simeon,  or  Zacharias,  to  whom 
a  propheiic  insight  had  been,  for  the  moment,  given.  "We  have 
heard  ovit  of  the  Law^"  said  the  people  to  Jesus  Himself,  "that  the 
Christ  abidcih  for  ever" — that  is,  should  never  die — "and  how  sayest 
Thou,  'The  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up?'  AVho  is  this  Son  of 
Man?"  It  was  in  the  face  of  such  a  universal  contrast  of  thought, 
that  John  announced  the  great  truth,  with  clear  and  precise  distinct- 
ness, noting  even  its  having  already  begun,  and  its  future  world- 
embracing  greatness.  The  more  novel  the  conception  of  a  suffering 
Messiah  to  the  nation;  the  more  difficult  it  proved  to  bring  it  home 
cveu  to  the  disciples  themselves;  the  more  it  needed  to  be  slowly 
developed  by  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  to  sectu'e  its  being 
understood;  the  more  justified  is  the  thought  of  a  special  revelation, 
throwing  light  into  the  Baptist's  soul,  on  the  full  meaning  of  ancient 
prophecy. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that,  with  all  these  heavenly 
revelations,  the  knowledge  of  John  was  as  minute  and  defined  as  that 
of  those  whose  minds  the  teachings  of  Jesus  afterwards  illuminated 
from  above.  A  generation  later,  some  disciples  of  John,  living  at 
Ephesus,  when  asked  by  Paul,  "If  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  they  believed?"  answered  that  they  had  not  so  niuch  as  heard 
of  there  being  any  Holy  Ghost  at  all.  The  Jews  cf  John's  day  thought 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  only  vaguely,  as  the  "  Spirit  of  Jehovah" — the 
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effluence  of  tl;e  divine  power  and  gi\ice,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles  that  we  now  have  clearer  conceptions. 

John  had  pointed  to  Jesus  as  "the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  had  thus, 
doubtless,  fi.xed  the  attention  of  those  around  him  on  one  associated 
with  a  symbol  so  sacred  and  tender.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  a  title  not  yet  familiar,  as  addressed  to  the  Messiah,  and  added  one 
which  had  already  been  appropriated  to  Him  in  the  literature  of  the 
nation — "I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  The 
Sibylline  verses,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras, 
had,  for  generations,  applied  this  title  to  the  expected  Messiah,  and, 
thus,  there  could  be  no  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  any  who 
heard  it  given  to  Jesus.  It  was  His  formal  proclamation  by  the 
appointed  herald. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  wondrous  testimony  had  been  lost  on  those  who 
heard  it,  but  though  the  multitude  took  little  heed  of  it,  there  were 
some  hearts  in  which  it  found  a  worthy  response.  The  next  day,  as 
John  was  standing  with  two  of  his  disciples,  Jesus  again  passed,  and 
was  again  proclaimed  in  the  same  words.  Fixing  his  ej'cs  earnestly 
on  Him,  John  called  on  his  companions  to  "  behold  the  Lamb  of 
God."  It  was  enough.  They  might  not  realize  the  full  import  of 
the  name,  but  they  felt  the  divine  attractiveness  of  Him  to  whom  it 
was  given.  They  were  waiting  with  anxious  hearts  for  the  Messiah, 
and  they  heard  John  proclaim  Ihat  Jesus  v/as  He,  and,  forthwith,  left 
John,  to  follow  Him  Avhom  he  thus  honoured. 

Jesus,  Himself,  now  about  to  begin  His  public  ministry,  was  ready 
to  receive  disciples.  He  had  permanently  abandoned  His  obscure  life 
of  Nazareth,  and  was,  henceforth,  to  be  a  Rabbi  in  Israel. 

The  teachers  of  the  chiyhad  round  them  an  inner  circle  of  disciples, 
able,  in  some  measure,  to  represent  them  in  public,  in  their  own 
absence,  by  speaking  in  the  synagogues,  an.swering  questions,  or 
undertaking  missionary  journeys,  and  these  were  to  be  the  special 
duties  of  the  disciples  of  .lesus.  They  w^ere  to  be  trained  by  Him  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,  as  those  of  the  Rabbis  Avere  in  the 
mj'Steries  of  the  Law.  No  teacher  assumed  his  office  in  Israel  without 
a  group  of  such  followers  round  him,  for  it  was  reckoned  a  gi-ave  sin 
for  a  Rabbi  to  be  at  any  time  without  some  one  to  instruct  in  the  Law, 
and  even  their  scholars  w^ere  required  to  converse  habitu.allj' on  this 
one  study  of  their  lives.  "  When  two  scholars  of  the  wise,"  says  the 
Talmud,  "are  making  a  journej^  together,  and  do  not  make  the  LaA^' 
the  subject  of  their  conversation,  they  deserve  to  be  burned  alive,  as 
is  written  in  3  Kings  ii.  11."  It  was,  therefore,  only  an  adoption  of 
the  custom  of  the  day  which  Jesus  now  followed. 

The  two  who  now  joined  Him  seem  to  have  hitherto  formed  part 
of  such  an  inner  circle  round  John,  and  were  the  beginning  of  a 
group  of  trusted  friends,  with  whom  He  could  associate,  and  of 
assistants  in  His  oreat  work,  while,  also,  a  centre  round  which  other '. 
might  gather.     He  drew  them  to  Him,  hov/ever,  in  a  way  new  and 
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si.2:nificant.  for  lie  did  not  wait  till  they  asked  leave  to  follow  Him, 
and  did  not  coint  tlicir  aid,  but  called  on  them  to  follow  Him,  retain- 
ing, thus,  a  relation  of  superiority  even  in  this  detail. 

He  could,  hence,  more  freely  admit  them  to  the  most  endearing  and 
familiar  intimacy;  aud  speak  of  them,  before  long,  as  His  friends,  His 
brethren,  and  even  His  children  and  little  ones,  though,  also.  His  ser- 
vants.  He  had  chosen  them,  not  they  Him;  and  thus  He  could  the 
better  train  them  to  be  teachers  in"  His  own  society,  alhmng-  the 
world  to  it  hy  the  example  of  their  lives,  or  spreading  it  by  their 
ministrations.  Standing  towards  them  in  a  relation  so  dignitied,  they 
were  at  once  His  friends,  aud  the  servants  whom  He  could  employ  d.i 
diligent  fisliers  of  men,  and  labourers  in  the  great  vineyard  of"  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Though,  like  the  Rabbis,  a  teacher  of  the  nation,  in  the  streets,  in 
the  houses,  and  in  the  synagogues,  as  the  custom  of  the  daj^  required, 
Jesus  did  not  try  to  gain  His  immediate  followers  from  their  order, 
or  from  their  disciples,  for  He  had  little  sympathy  with  them.  He 
rather  sought  simple  children  of  the  people,  free,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  prejudice  and  self-sufficiency,  and  marked  only  by  their  sin- 
cerity, humility,  intellectual  shrewdness,  and  religious  sensibility. 
The  less  they  knew  of  the  schools,  the  less  they  would  have  to  uii- 
learn ;  the  more  they  derived  from  Him,  the  more  imdoubting  their 
loyalty  to  Him.  He  found  the  class  He  wanted,  mostly  in  lowly  fish- 
ermen and  countrymcr. 

Of  the  first  two  disciples,  the  one  was  Andrew,  a  fisherman,  from 
Bethsaida  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  the  other,  doubtless,  was  John 
himself,  a  native  of  the  same  town — though,  with  his  wonted  modesty, 
he  withholds  his  name.  No  wonder  he  remembered  every  incident 
of  his  introduction  to  Christ,  so  minutely,  after  many  years,  for  it  was 
the  birth-hour  of  his  religious  life.  Very  probably  tlie  proposal  to 
join  the  new  teacher  came  from  him,  and,  if  so,  he  was  the  first  to 
follow  Jesus,  as  he  Avas  the  last  to  leave  Him.  The  two  had  heard 
Him  announced  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  as  such  they  sought  Ilim. 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  name  became  such  a  favourite  with  him,  who, 
hereafter,  was  the  beloved  disciple,  that  we  find  it  in  his  writings 
alone,  or  that  he  repeats  it  in  the  Apocalypse  more  than  thirty  times? 

The  two  followed  Jesus,  anxious  to  speak  to  Him,  but  in  modest 
difficulty  how  to  approach  Him.  Their  embarrassment,  however, 
Avas  brief ,  for  Jesus,  hearing  their  footsteps  behind  Him,  and  judging, 
Avith  the  quick  instinct  of  sympathy,  that  He  was  being  sought  for 
the  first  time,  turned  and  spoke  to  them.  Asking  them  what  they 
seek.  He  is  answered  in  their  confusion,  by  the  counter-question,  — 
"Rabbi,  where  dwellest  Thou?"  The  multitudes  attending  such 
gatherings  as  John's  preaching,  were  wont  to  run  up  ternporary 
booths  of  wattled  boughs,  with  a  striped  abba,  or  outer  cloak,  thrown 
over,  for  cover,  and  some  one  had  giAT-n  Jesus  a  share  in  such  a 
iihelter,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  there  Avere  houses  near.     Rabbis  on 
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their  journeys  Avere  always  welcome  to  hospitality,  and  He  was  re- 
garded as  one,  by  at  least  a  few,  already.  The  title  had  been  given 
even  to  John,  as' it  now  was  to  Jesus,  for  although  the  authorities  at 
Jerusalem  discountenanced  those  who  had  not  studied  in  the  schools, 
and  the  people  half  distrusted  any  teaching  which  did  not  address 
them  on  school  authority,  the  recognition  was  never  withheld  whcra 
evident  knowledge  of  the  Law,  or  worthiness  to  teach,  was  seen. 
Jewish  traders  and  Galilean  teacliers,  wlio  had  no  diploma  from  tho 
schools  of  Jerusalem,  were  accepted  as  Rabbis  iu  Rome;  and  in  Pales- 
tine, tlie  dignity  and  Avisdom  of  Jesus  drew  forth  towards  Him  tho 
title  of  Rabbi  and  Teacher,  not  only  from  the  people  and  the  disciples, 
but  even  from  the  Pharisees  and  Rabbis  themselves. 

The  simple  words  of  invitation,  "  Come  and  see,"  were  enough  to 
open  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  liearts  so  eager  to  know 
more  of  Him,  and,  presently,  they  were  with  Him,  where  He  dwelt. 
Tiie  day  passed  quickly,  for  they  did  not  mark  the  hours,  as  they 
stretched  on  from  noon,' when  they  had  come,  til!  towards  night.  His 
discourse,  His  teaching,  and  His  whole  Being,  excluded  all  other 
tlioughts.  If  any  doubt  respecting  Him  liad  remained,  it  soon  passed 
away.  Both  were,  henceforth,  His  followers,  and  both  equally  recog- 
nized in  Him  the  promised  Messiah.  The  night  approached,  but 
neither  was  willing  to  leave.  Tliey  had  found  rest  to  their  souls. 
All  day  long,  and  into  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night,  they  had  lis- 
tened to  His  tirst  opening  of  His  great  message  of  mercy  from  tho 
Father,  and  they  would  fain  hear  still  more.  But,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
puts  it — "in  accidents  of  the  greatest  pleasure,  our  joys  cannot  be 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  possessor's  thoughts."  Andrew 
had  a  brother,  Simon,  and  longed  to  bring  him  to  Jesus.  Retiring, 
therefore,  for  a  time,  he  soon  returned  with  him  in  company.  It  was 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  moment,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  right  choice 
of  disciples  shoXild  be  made,  and  it  was  no  less  momentous  on  the 
other,  that  there  should  be  no  self-deception ;  but  on  neither  side  was 
there  long  hesitation,  or  cautious  inquiry,  or  demand  for  evidence  of 
character,  or  crafty  wariness.  Everything  was  simple  and  direct,  in. 
all  the  fulness  of  mutual  confidence  and  trust.  To  see  Jesiis,  and 
hear  Him  speak,  was  enough,  and  He,  on  His  part,  "needed  not  that 
any  should  testify  of  man :  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man."  Looking 
steadfastly  at  Simon,  He  saw  in  him,  as  in  John  and  Andrew,  tho 
characteristics  He  required  in  His  followers.  The  rare  unbending 
firmness  of  purpose,  the  tenacious  fidelity,  the  swift  decisiveness,  the 
Galikeau  fire  and  manliness,  and  the  tender  religiousness  of  spirit, 
which  marked  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Vv'cre  read  at  once.  Jesus  had 
found  in  him  His  firmest,  most  rock-like  servant  and  confessor;  the 
man  who,  from  this  first  moment — except  for  one  sad  instant — amidst 
all  changes  and  trials,  and  the  ever-growing  stonns  of  the  world, 
would  never  be  untrue  to  Him.  "Thou  art  Simon,"  said  He,  "the 
son  of  Jonas.     Henceforth  thou  shalt  be  called  'The  Rock.'"    No 
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"bonder  that  lie  is  best  known  as  Cephas,  or  Peter,  the  Aramaic  and 
Greek  equivalents  of  this  honourable  distinction.  The  Christian 
Church  was  already  founded  in  these  three  disciples. 

With  the  tine  modesty  of  his  nature,  John  says  nothing  of  himself 
in  relation  to  a  day  so  eventful  in  his  history.  The  kingly  soul  of 
Jesus  evidently  enchained  him  at  once.  Henceforth,  he  was  alto- 
gether His,  though,  for  a  time,  dismissed  to  his  home.  But,  once 
more  permitted  to  follow  Him,  he  is  ever  found  at  His  side,  forgettirg 
himself  in  his  love  for  his  Master,  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
His  life  and  v\'ords.  We  do  not  know  the  stages  by  which,  from  this 
moment,  onwards,  his  faith  in  the  Saviour  grew,  till  it  reached  that 
blending  of  soul  v.ith  soul,  in  inmost  love,  which  made  him,  to  tlie 
end  of  liis  long  life,  the  ideal  disciple.  Yv"riting  last  of  all,  he  allows 
himself  to  be  seen  only  twice  in  the  story  of  his  Master — now,  when 
he  came  with  Andrew,  as  the  first  to  join  Christ,  and  at  the  close,  on 
Calvary,  when  he  lifts  the  veil  for  a  moment  from  the  unique  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  his  Lord. 

The  earliest  traditions  join  his  brother  James  with  John,  as  one  of 
the  very  first  disciples,  for  though  John,  from  the  same  delicacy  as 
shrank  from,  speaking  of  himself,  does  not  mention  his  brother's 
name,  the  other  three  Gospels  always  number  him  with  the  earliest 
adherents  of  Jesus.  There  can  be  little  question  that,  as  Andrev/ 
vrent  to  seek  his  brother  Simon,  Jolm,  also,  brought  James  to  Jesu.'-. 
The  intimation  that  Audrevv'  went  first  on  his  errand  of  love,  seems  to 
leave  us  to  infer  that  he  himself  went  next. 

The  four  disciples  had  it  in  common  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
town,  Eethsaida,  that  they  were  of  the  fisher  population,  and  that 
both  families  were  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  position.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  father  of  Andrew  and  Simon,  but  James  and  John 
were  the  sous  of  one  Za])dai,  and  we  know,  from  comparison  of  texts, 
that  their  mother  was  Salome,  so  honourably  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pels. Writers  so  acute  as  Ewald  have  seen  in  her  a  sister  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and,  if  so,  John  and  James  were  cousins  of  their 
blaster.  If  it  be  correct  to  honour  Salome  thus,  she  was  present  with 
JIary  at  the  crucifixion.  In  any  case,  she  belonged  to  the  number  of 
■  pious  souls  ready  to  accept  a  Jvlessiah  such  as  Jesus,  and  hence  her 
sons  must  have  received  the  i:>riceless  blessing  of  a  godly  training  and 
example.  It  seems  as  if  we  could  almost  trace  the  beloved  disciple  ia 
the  character  of  a  mother,  v\'ho  "m-inistered  to  Jesus  of  her  substance" 
v/hile  He  lived,  and  did  not  forsake  Him  even  when  He  hung  on  the 
cross. 

To  begin  Ills  public  career  in  a  way  so  himible  and  unostentatious, 
v/as  in  strict  keeping  v.illi  the  v%-ork  and  character  of  Christ.  It  v\-a3 
easier  for  Him  to  train  a  few,  and  gradually  raise  them  to  the  high 
ftandard  required  in  His  immediate  fclloAvers.  That  His  first  adher- 
ents were  attracted  only  by  religious  considerations,  tended  to  guard 
against  any  seeking  to  join  Him  who  were  not  moved  to  do  so  by  a 
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true  spiritual  sympatlij- — itself  the  ple;l'~:o  of  thcirfitncss  for  di  jciple?. 
To  iiave  drawn  around  Him  great  multitudes,  by  a  display  of  super- 
natural pov.'ers,  would  have  destroyed  all  His  plans,  for  lis  could 
have  found  no  such  sympathy  in  crowds  thus  gathered.  Having, 
therefore,  begun  with  the  lowly  band  of  four,  lie  turned  HisthougMs 
once  more  towards  home,  and  set  out,  with  them,  to  Galilee,  next  day. 
A  iifth  disciple  joined  Him  on  the  homevvard  journey — Philip,  a  towns- 
man of  the  others.  Nothing  is  told  of  the  circumstances,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  heard  of  Jesus,  cither  from  the  Baptist, 
to  whom,  like  theothers,  he  seems  to  have  gone  out ;  or  from  the  four, 
as  they  travelled  v,'ith  him  on  his  own  return.  The  simple  words 
"Follow  me,"  so  often  uttered  afterwards,  were  enough,  to  add  Inm 
to  the  others. 

The  family  of  iMary,  in  which  we  no  longer  hear  any  mention  of 
Joseph — now,  apparenth',  dead  for  a  number  of  years — seem  at  this 
time  to  have  left  I>fazareth  for  a  short  sojourn  at  Cana,  a  village  a 
few  miles  directly  north  of  their  own  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hills  behind  it.  A  little  later,  Capernaum  W'as  chosen  instead,  but  it 
was  to  Cana,  not  Naaireth,  that  Jesus  returned  from  the  Jordan.  It 
la}'  upon  an  almost  isolated  hill,  rising  proudly  above  the  pasture- 
land  of  the  little  valley  of  El  Battauf,  and  was  afterwards  a  place  of 
some  importance,  in  the  last  Jewish  war,  from  its  strong  position. 

Jesus  and  His  companions  had  scarcely  reached  it,  before  Philip, 
full  of  natural  joy  at  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah,  in  Jesus,  sought 
out  a  friend  who  lived  in  Cana,  Kathanael  by  name,  to  let  Iiim  know 
that  he  had  found  Hira  "of  whomlMo.ses  in  the  Law,  and  the  prophets 
wrote — Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph."  Nazareth  was  onlj^  a 
few  miles  off,  but  so  privately  had  Jesus  lived  in  it  that  the  name  was 
nc"\  to  Nathanael,  and  the  town,  besides,  had  a  questionable  name. 
"Can  any  good  thing,*'  asked  he,  "come  out  of  Nazareth?" 

Jesus  had  won  Peter  by  the  greeting  which  had  made  him  feel, 
tliat,  by  a  knowledge  beyond  human,  He  had  alreadj-  fixed  His  eye  on 
him,  before  His  coming,  as  a  future  disciple.  A  similar  display  of 
superhuman  knowledge  now  kindled  faith  in  Nathanael.  As  he  ap- 
proached, Jesus  greeted  him  as  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there 
was  no  guile."  A  glance  had  been  enough,  to  show  that  he  was  one 
whose  simplicity  and  uprightness  of  spirit  marked  him  as  a  member 
of  the  true  Israel  of  God.  Nathanael  felt  that  he  was  known,  but 
Vvontlered  how  Jesus  could  have  learned  about  him.  A  few  words 
more,  and  he  was  won  for  ever.  He  had  been  sitting  alone,  lujder 
the  lig-tree  before  his  hou.se,  or  in  his  garden,  hidden,  as  he  thought, 
from  all,  when  Philip  spoke  to  him.  "Before  that  Philip  called 
liioe,"  said  Jesus,  "wdien  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee." 
The  first  words  had  struck  him,  but  these,  recalling  the  moments  just 
gone,  when,  very  likely,  in  his  fancied  seclusion,  he  had  heen  ponder 
ing  the  miserj^  of  Israel,  and  longing  for  the  Great  Deliverer, — showed 
that  his  inmost  soul  had  been,  all  the  while,  open  to  the  eye  of  Jesus, 
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and  completed  the  conquest  of  liis  soul.  "Eabbi,"  said  lie,  "Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  He  felt  that  the 
heart  of  the  }<Icssiah  of  God  had  turned  tenderly  towards  him,  even 
before  they  had  met. 

The  simple,  prompt  faith  of  Nathanael  was  no  less  pleasing  to  Jesus 
tiian  honouring  to  himself.  There  was  something  so  fresh,  so  fervent, 
so  full-hearted  in  the  words,  now  at  the  very  beginning  of  Christ's 
public  work,  that  thej''  won  a  reply  alike  gracious  and  sublime.  ' '  Be- 
cause I  said  imto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  tig-tree,  bclievest  thou? 
Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these."  Far  higher  grounds  of 
failh  would,  henceforth,  be  granted,  for,  from  this  time,  "the heavens 
Avould  be  seen,  as  it  were,  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man," — the  name  consecrated  to  the  Mes- 
siah from  the  daj's  of  Daniel — and  now  permanently  chosen  as  His 
own.  When  He  begins  His  work  in  its  full  activity,  there  will  be  no 
longer  a  momentary  opening  of  heaven,  as  lately  on  the  Jordan,  but 
a  constant  intercourse  between  it  and  earth,  as  of  old  in  the  vision  of 
Jacob;  heavenly  ministrations  bringing  countless  blessings  down,  and 
bearing  back  the  tidings  of  the  work  of  mercy,  in  reconciling  man  to 
God.  Language  like  this  is,  of  course,  metaphorical.  It  may  be  un- 
derstood literally,  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  the  Saviour's  history,  but 
He  cannot  have  referred  to  these.  He,  ratlier,  spoke  of  the  connec- 
tion between  earth  and  heaven,  which  He  had  opened.  They  would 
be  no  longer  isolated  from  each  other.  Intercoiu'se  between  them 
was  henceforth  renewed,  never  again  to  cea.se;  intercourse,  at  first, 
between  Him  and  His  Fatlier,  but  gi'adually  spreading  over  the  earth, 
as  men  caught  His  image,  and  reproduced  His  spirit.  The  angels  de- 
scending from  heaven  witli  gifts  for  the  Son  of  Man  to  disjjense  to  His 
brethren,  would  be  visible  to  all  who  saw  the  results,  in  His  kingdom 
over  the  earth. 

Nathanael's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  but  it 
has  been  assumed  from  tlie  earliest  times  that  he  was  Bartholomew, 
who  is  always  named  next  to  Philip.  It  was  a  Jewish  custom  to 
change  the  name  Avhen  a  public  profession  of  religion  was  made. 
"Four  things,"  says  II.  Lsaac,  "have  power  to  change  a  man's  des- 
tiny— alms,  prayer,  change  of  heart,  and  change  of  name."  We  have 
instances  of  such  change  of  name  in  Simon,  who  is  also  indifrcrently 
mentioned  as  Peter,  and  as  the  son  of  Jonas,  and  in  Barnabas,  whose 
proper  name  was  Joses.  Nathanael  may  have  been  the  personal 
name,  while  Bartholomew  was  simply  an  allusion  to  him  as  the  son 
of  Talmai. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   OPENING   OF   CHRIST'S  PUBLIC   MINISTRY. 

The  plain  of  El  Battauf,  on  a  hill  in  which  rose  the  village  of 
Cana,  now  utterly  forsaken,  stretches  out  in  a  pleasant  rolling  green 
sea,  embayed  in  a  framework  of  softer  or  steeper  hills.  On  the  south, 
the  whitewashed  tomb  of  a  Mohammedan  saint  marks  the  top  of 
the  hill  behind  Nazareth,  and  a  little  to  tiie  west  of  this,  the  ruined 
tower  of  Sepphoris  rises  from  a  lower  ridge.  Entering  the  plain 
from  tlie  nortli,  the  first  village  is  Kefr  Menda,  with  its  deep  spring, 
the  water  of  which  is  carefully  kept  for  use  in  the  hot  summer;  rain 
water,  collected  in  an  open  pool,  being  used  at  other  times.  The 
flat  roofs  of  many  of  the  poor  cottages  show  frail  shelters  of  wattled 
wands  and  twigs,  the  sleeping  places  of  the  inmates  below,  in  the 
sultry  summer  nights.  The}^  are,  doubtless,  the  counterparts  of  tlie 
booths  of  branches  of  olives,  pines,  myrtles,  palms,  and  other  trees, 
Avhich  the  ancient  Jev/s,  in  Kehemiah's  daj',  made  on  their  house- 
roofs  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

The  plain  undulates  in  alternate  grass  and  grain  fields,  between 
two  and  three  miles,  from  Kefr  ]\reuda  to  Sefurij^h,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Galilee,  the  "  bird-like"  Sepphoris.  Several  broad  caravan 
roads,  which  lead  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  cross  it;  groves  of  figs 
and  olives  fringe  the  southern  edge,  and  parts  of  the  slopes,  of  the 
hill  on  which  Sefuriyeh  stands.  One  overtakes  asses  bearing  heavy 
loads  of  rich  grass  to  the  village,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  w  ith  an  ear 
cropped  off;  the  penalty  allowed  to  be  inflicted  by  any  peasant  who 
has  caught  it  feeding  in  his  unprotected  patch  of  grain.  Sefuriyeh 
is,  even  still,  a  large  and  prosperous  village,  stretching  out  on  the 
western  and  southern  slopes  of  its  hill.  A  half -fallen  tower,  of  great 
antiquity,  cro\vns  the  height,  and  from  its  top  the  eye  ranges  over  a 
pleasant  landscape — the  soft  green  plain,  the  tig  and  olive  groves 
fringing  it,  Kefr  Menda  to  the  north,  Cana  of  Galilee  a  little  further 
east,  and,  to  the  south-east,  the  white  tomb  on  the  hill  of  Nazareth; 
a  southern  sky,  with  its  deep  blue,  overarching  all.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful idyllic  picture,  on  the  small  scale  that  marks  everything  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Cana — the  reedy  place — as,  no  doubt,  the  first  settlers  found  the 
plain  below  it,  before  it  was  drained  and  cultivated,  is  now  so  utterly 
desolate  that  it  is  the  favourite  hunting  ground  of  the  neighbourhood; 
even  leopards  being  shot  at  times  among  its  broken  houses,  while  the 
wild  boar  and  the  jackal  find  haunts  in  the  thick  jungle  of  oak 
coppice,  on  the  slopes  of  the  wadys  around.  The  houses  are  built  of 
limestone,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  inhabited  within  the 
last  fifty  years.     Sepp  foimd  the  whole  space  ou  which  the  village 
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seemed  to  have  stood,  onlj"  about  a  hundred  paces,  each  way.  "I 
met,"  says  he,  "not  a  living  soul;  not  even  a  dog:  the  watchman 
one  never  misses  in  Palestine  was  not  there  to  give  a  sound.  My 
step  echoed  tlu'ough  the  deserted  little  street  and  open  square,  as  if 
in  the  dead  of  night;  only  flies  held  their  marriage  rejoicings  in  the 
sun.s!une;  while  a  splendid  rainbow  stretched  over  the  ruined  tower 
of  Sepphoris." 

It  was  very  different  in  the  days  when  Jesus  came  to  it  from  His 
visit  to  the  preaching  of  John,  on  the  Jordan.  A  marriage  was  afoot 
in  the  circle  of  JMary's  friends;  possibly  of  her  connections.  That 
Mary  and  Jesus  were  invited  to  the  usual  rejoicings,  and  that  they 
accepted  the  invitation,  marks  the  worth  of  those  who  had  given  it, 
for  the  presence  of  the  saintly  mother  and  her  Son  at  such  a  time, 
are  a  pledge  that  all  that  was  innocent  and  beautiful  characterized 
the  festivities. 

A  marriage  in  the  East  has  always  been  a  time  of  great  rejoicing. 
The  bridegroom,  adorned  and  anointed,  and  attended  by  his  grooms- 
men, "the  sons  of  tlie  bridechambei',"  went,  of  old,  as  now,  on  the 
marriage  daj^  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  who  awaited  him,  veiled 
from  head  to  foot,  alike  from  Eastern  ideas  of  propriety,  and  as  a 
sj'mbol  of  her  subjection  as  a  wife.  A  peculiar  girdle — the  "  attire" 
which  a  bride  could  not  forget — was  always  part  of  her  dress,  and  a 
wreath  of  myrtle  leaves,  either  real,  or  of  gold,  or  gilded  work — like 
our  wreath  of  orange  blossoms — was  so  indispensable  that  it  came 
to  be  used  as  a  term  for  the  bride  lierself.  Her  hair,  if  she  had  not 
been  married  lief  ore,  was  left  flowing;  her  whole  dress  was  perfumed, 
and  she  glittered  Avith  as  many  jewels  as  the  family  boasted,  or,  if 
poor,  could  borrow  for  the  occasion.  Her  bridal  dress,  her  special 
ornaments,  the  ointment  and  perfumes  for  lier  person,  and  presents 
of  fruit  and  other  things,  had  been  sent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
by  the  bridegroom ;  the  bride,  on  her  part,  sending  him,  as  her  pre- 
scribed gift,  a  shroud,  which  he  kept  and  wore,  as  she  did  hers,  on 
each  New  Year's  Day  and  Day  of  Atonement.  The  Rabbis  had 
fixed  Wednesday  as  the  day  on  which  maidens  should  be  married, 
and  Friday  for  widows,  so  that,  if  the  bride  at  Cana  was  now  married 
for  the  first  time,  we  know  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  cere- 
mony took  place.  She  might  be  very  young,  for  girls  become  wives 
in  the  East  when  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  even  younger.  The  bride- 
groom and  bride  both  fasted  all  day  before  the  marriage,  and  con- 
fessed their  sins  in  prayer,  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  When  the 
bride  reached  the  house  of  her  future  husband's  father,  in  which  the 
marriage  was  celel^rated,  the  bridegroom  received  her,  still  deeply 
veiled,  and  conducted  her  within,  with  great  rejoicings.  Indeed,  he 
generally  set  out  from  his  father's  house  in  the  evening  to  meet  her, 
with  flute-plaj'ers  or  singers  before  him ;  his  groomsmen,  and  others, 
with  flaring  torches  or  lamps,  escorting  him  amidst  loud  rejoicing, 
which  rose  still  higher  as  he  led  her  back.     Keighbom-s  thronged 
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into  the  streets.  Flutes  and  drums  and  shrill  cries  filled  the  air.  and 
tlie  procession  was  swelled  as  it  passed  on,  by  a  train  of  maidens, 
friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  had  been  waiting  for  it. 
The  Tulmnd  has  preserved  a  snatcii  of  one  of  the  songs  sung  by  the 
bridesmaids  and  girls  as  they  danced  before  the  bride,  on  the  way  to 
the  bridegroom's  house.  In'a  free  translation  it  runs  something  like 
this : — 

"  Her  eyelids  are  not  stained  with  blue, 
Her"  red  cheeks  are  her  onni; 
Her  hair  hangs  waAin^  as  it  grew, 
Her  grace  were  wealth,  alone:" 

In  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  which  was,  for  a  time, 
the  home  of  the  yoimg  couple,  things  went  merrily,  for  a  feast  was 
provided,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  neighbours  were  invited.  It 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony,  for  even  so  early  as  Jacob's 
day,  "  to  make  a  feast"  had  become  the  common  expression  for  the 
celebration  of  a  marriage. 

The  bride  did  not  sit  at  this  feast,  however,  but  remained  apart, 
among  the  women,  shrouded  in  the  long  wliite  veil  of  betrothal; 
imseen,  as  yet,  even  by  her  husband.  Nor  did  she  take  any  part 
in  the  festivities,  or  appear  at  all.  It  was  only  v.iien  husband  and 
wife  were  finally  alone,  that  the  veil  was,  for  the  first  time,  removed. 

Meanwhile,  the  family  rejoicings  Avent  on  apace.  The  feast  was 
provided  at  the  cost  of  the  bridegroom,  and  continued,  usually,  for 
seven  days,  with  the  greatest  mirth.  The  bridegroom  wore  a  crown, 
often  of  flowers — the  crown  with  which,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  it 
is  said,  "his  mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals,  in 
the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart," — and  sat  "decked,  like  a 
priest,  in  his  ornaments;"  the  bride  sitting  apart  among  the  women, 
"adorned  with  her  jewels."  Singing,  music,  and  dancing,  merry 
riddles,  and  the  plaj"  of  wit,  amused  the  house,  night  after  night, 
while  the  feast  was  prolonged,  and  it  was  only  after  it  had  worn 
itself  out,  that  life  settled  down  again  into  colourless  monotony. 

It  was  to  some  such  festivity  that  Jesus  had  been  invited  with  His 
five  disci]")les.  The  earthen  floor  and  the  ledge  round  the  wall  would 
be  spread  with  carpets,  the  walls  himg  with  garlands;  the  spirits  of 
all  bright  and  cheerful  as  the  decorated  chamber,  and  the  modest 
rejoicings  in  no  way  clouded  by  the  presence  of  jVIary's  Son  and  Ilis 
followers.  There  was  no  excess,  we  may  be  sure,  but  the  flow  of 
harmless  entertainment  brightened  all  faces.  John  had  been  an 
ascetic — the  highest  form  of  religious  life  hitherto  known  in  Israel. 
He  had  spent  his  daj^s  in  penitential  austerity  and  wilderness  seclu- 
sion ;  had  drunk  no  wine,  had  eaten  no  pleasant  food,  and  had  kept 
apart  from  human  affairs  and  relationships.  But  a  new  and  higher 
ideal  of  religion  was  now  to  be  introduced.  Jesus  came  to  spirit- 
ualize the  humblest  duties  of  life,  and  sanctify  its  simplest  incidents, 
so  as  to  ennoble  it  as  a  whole.      Henceforth,  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
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ments  were  not  to  be  shunned  as  unholy;  rehgion  was  not  to  thrive 
on  the  mortification  of  every  lunnau  instinct,  and  the  repression  of 
every  cheerful  emotion.  It  would  mix  witii  the  crowd  of  men.  affect 
no  singularity,  take  part  in  the  innocent  festivities  of  life,  interest 
itself  in  all  that  interested  men  at  large,  and  yet,  amidst  all,  remain 
consecrated  and  pure;  in  the  world,  by  sympathy  and  active  l)rother- 
hood,  hut  not  of  it;  human  in  its  outward  form,  but  hea,vcnly  in  its 
elevation  and  spirit. 

The  rejoicings  had  continued  for  some  evenings,  when  a  misfor- 
tixne  happened  that  threatened  to  disgrace  the  bridegroom  and  his 
family  for  life  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours.  The  supply  of  wine  ran 
OTit.  As  in  all  wine-grov.ing  countries,  the  population  were  not  only 
temperate,  b-ut  simple  in  their  whole  living,  beyond  what  the  natives 
of  a  colder  climate  can  imagine.  Yet  wine  Avas  their  symbol  of  joy 
and  festivity.  Jotham,  in  the  far-back  days  of  the  Judges,  had 
praised  it  as  "cheering  God  and  man,"  and  among  other  passages,  a 
Psalm  had  spoken  (>f  it  as  making  glad  the  heart,  though  its  immod- 
erate use  had  been  condemned  in  many  Scriptures.  "Wine  is  the 
best  of  all  medicines,"  said  a  Hebrew  proverb:  "  where  wine  is  want- 
ing, doctors  thrive."  "May  there  be  always  wine  and  life  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Rabbi,"  was  one  of  the  toasts  at  their  festivities.  But, 
withal,  this  referred  only  to  its  moderate  use.  Among  the  parables 
in  which  the  people  delighted,  one  ran  thus — "  When  Noah  planted 
his  vineyard,  Satan  came  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing?  '  Plant- 
ing a  vineyard,'  was  the  repl_y.  'What  is  it  for?'  'Its  fruits,  green 
or  diy,  are  sweet  and  pleasant:  we  make  wine  of  it,  which  gladdena 
the  heart.'  '  I  should  like  to  have  a  hand  in  the  planting,'  said  Satan. 
'Good,'  replied  Noah.  Satan  then  brought  a  lamb,  a  lion,  a  sow,  and 
an  ape,  killed  them  in  the  vineyard,  and  let  their  blood  nm  into  the 
roots  of  the  vines.  From  this  it  comes  that  a  man,  before  he  has 
taken  wine,  is  simple  as  a  lamb,  which  knows  nothing,  and  is  dvmib 
before  its  .shearers;  when  he  has  dnmk  moderatelj",  he  grows  a  lion, 
and  thinks  there  is  not  his  like;  if  he  drink  too  much,  he  turns  a 
swine,  and  wallows  in  the  mire;  if  he  drink  still  more,  he  becomes  a 
filthy  ape,  falling  hither  and  thither,  and  knowing  nothing  of  what 
he  does. 

The  good  and  the  evil  of  wine  were  thus  familiar,  but  we  may  be 
certain  that  only  its  better  side,  as  enjoyed  among  a  people  at  once 
simple  and  sober,  who  held  excess  in  abhorrence,  and  in  a  household 
where  license  was  not  to  be  thought  of — was  seen  at  the  marriage  in 
Cana,  and  this  temperate  use  of  it  Jesus  cheerfully  sanctioned.  Mary, 
with  her  gentle  womanly  feeling  for  the  shame  of  seeming  inhospi- 
tality  that  threatened  the  host,  indidged  the  hope  that  He  w^hose  mys- 
terious birth,  honoured  by  a  special  .star,  and  the  songs  of  angels,  and 
whose  changed  look  and  bearing,  since  His  Jordan  visit,  could  not 
have  escaped  her,  would  now  put  forth  the  hidden  powers  she  might 
well  believe  Him  to  have,  to  brighten  the  family  circle,  in  whose  life 
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this  feast  was  so  great  an  event.  She  had,  however,  to  learn,  by  a 
gentle  reliuke,  that  His  human  relation  to  her  was  now  merged  and 
lost  in  a  liiglier.  Using  an  every- day  form  of  words,  of  immemorial 
age  in  the  nation,  with  a  look  of  love  and  tenderness,  He  waived  her 
implied  solicitation  aside — "Woman,  what  is  there  to  me  and  thee? 
Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  There  was  no  disrespect  in  the  word 
"woman,"  for  He  used  it  afterwards  to  her,  when  on  the  cro.ss,  inHi:3 
last  tender  offices  of  love.  It  was  as  if  He  had  said,  "Our  spheres 
lie  apart.  Hitherto  you  have  known  me  as  your  Son.  Henceforth,  I 
am  much  more.  ]\Iy  divine  powers  are  only  for  divine  ends:  at  the 
call  of  my  Father  alone,  for  His  glory  only.  He  fixes  my  hour  for 
all  the  works  He  wills  me  to  do,  and  in  this  case  it  has  not  yet  come." 
"  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it,"  said  Mary,  on  hearing  His 
answer — for  it  had  no  harshness  to  her. 

The  superstitious  dread  of  ceremonial  uncleanness,  among  the 
Jews,  made  ample  provision  necessary  in  every  household,  for  con- 
stant washings  of  vessels,  or  of  the  person.  No  one  ate  without 
washing  the  hands;  each  guest  had  his  feet  washed  on  his  arrival, 
for  sandals  were  left  outside  and  only  naked  feet  allowed  to  touch 
a  host's  lloor;  and  the  washing  of  "cups,  and  jugs,  and  bottles," 
as  the  Talmud  tells  us,  "went  on  the  whole  day."  Six  great 
jars  of  stone,  therefore,  for  suc;h  purifications,  stood  ranged  outside 
the  door,  or  in  the  chamber;  their  narrow  mouths  likely  filled  with 
green  leaves,  as  is  still  the  custom,  to  keep  the  water  cool.  "Fill  the 
water  pots  with  water,"  said  Jesus,  adding,  when  they  had  carefully 
filled  them  to  the  brim,  "  Draw  out,  and  take  supplies  to  the  governor 
of  the  feast."  But  the  water  was  now  glowing  wine.  His  words  to 
His  mother  and  the  servants  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  company, 
and  the  fresh  supply,  when  tasted  first,  as  the  fashion  was,  by  the. 
chief  man  of  the  feast,  on  whom  it  fell  to  see  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  guests,  was  found  so  good,  that  he  goodhumouredly  rallied 
the  bridegroom  on  keeping  the  best  to  the  last. 

The  "glory"  of  Jesus  had  always  shone,  to  those  who  had  ej^es  to 
see  it,  in  the  spotless  beauty  of  His  life,  but  this  was  a  revelation  of 
it  in  a  new  form.  It  was  the  "beginning"  of  His  miracles,  wrought, 
as  was  fitting,  in  stillness  and  privacy,  without  display, — to  cheer  and 
brighten  those  around  Him.  His  presence  at  such  a  feast  showed  His 
sympathy  with  human  joys,  human  connections,  and  human  relation- 
Bliips.  He  taught  liy  it,  for  the  first  time,  that  common  life  in  all  its 
phases,  may  be  raised  to  a  religious  dignity,  and  that  the  loving 
aniile  of  God,  like  the  tender  blue  above,  looks  down  on  the  whole 
round  of  existence.  He  had  not  been  invited  as  the  chief  guest, 
or  as  in  any  way  distinguished,  for  He  was  not  yet  The  Teacher, 
famed  throughout  the  land,  nor  had  His  miracles  begun  to  reveal 
His  higher  claims.  But  He  took  the  place  assigned  Him  as  one  among 
the  many,  as  naturally  as  the  lowliest  of  the  company,  and  remained 
unknown  till  His  divine  glory  revealed  Him. 
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His  miraculous  power,  indeed,  was  only  one  aspect  of  this  "glory." 
In  a  far  higher  sense  it  was  "manifested"  in  His  Person.  It  was, 
doubtless,  amazing  to  possess  such  powers,  but,  that  One  whose  word, 
or  mere  v.iil,  could  command  the  obedience  of  nature,  should  mingle 
as  a  friend  in  an  humble  marriage  festivitr,  a  man  amongst  men,  was 
stiil  more  wonderful.  Xothing  could  better  illustrate  His  perfect 
manhood,  than  His  identifying  Himself  thus  with  the  humble  inci- 
dents of  a  private  circle.  He  had  grown  up  under  the  common  ordi- 
nances of  human  existence,  as  a  child,  a  sou,  a  brother,  a  friend,  and 
a  neighbour.  Asa  Jew,  He  had  shared  in  die  social,  civil,  and  religious 
life  of  His  nation.  His  presence  at  this  maiTiage,  showed  that  He 
continued  the  same  familiar  relations  to  His  feUow-men,  after  His 
consecration  as  before  it.  ZNeithcr  His  nationality,  nor  education,  nor 
mental  characteristics,  nor  natural  temperament,  narrowed  His  sym- 
pathies. Though  burdened  with  the  high  commission  of  the  Messiah, 
He  retained  a  vivid  interest  in  all  things  human.  With  us,  any 
supreme  pre-occupation  leaves  only  apathy  for  other  things.  But  in 
Christ,  no  one  faculty  or  emotion  appeared  in  excess.  His  fulness  of 
nature  suited  itself  to  every  occasion.  Strength  and  grace,  wisdom 
and  love,  courage  and  purity,  which  are  the  one  side  of  our  being, 
were  never  displayed  so  harmoniously,  and  so  perfectly,  as  in  Him, 
but  the  incidents  of  tiiis  marriage  feast  show  that  the  other  side,  the 
feminine  gentleness  and  purity,  which  are  the  ideal  virtues  of  woman, 
were  no  less  His  chiu-acteristics.  They  throw  light  on  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  ' '  In  Him  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor 
female.'  He  could  subdue  Pilate  by  His  calm  dignity,  but  He  also 
m.inistered  to  the  happiness  of  a  village  festival.  He  could  with- 
stand the  struggle  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  the  wilderness,  and 
through  life,  but  He  wept  over  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  could  let 
the  rich  young  ruler  go  his  way  to  perish,  if  he  would,  but  He  sighed 
as  He  healed  the  man  that  was  dumb.  He  pronoimced  tlie  doom  of 
Jemsalem,  with  a  loiiy  sternness,  but  He  wept  as  He  thought  how  it 
had  neglected  the  things  of  its  peace.  He  craved  sympathy,  and  Ee 
sliowed  it  with  equpj  tenderness:  He  was  calm  amidst  the  wildest 
popular  tumult,  but  He  sought  the  lonely  mountain  for  midnight 
prayer.  He  sternly  rebuked  Peter  for  hinting  a  temptation,  but  Ee 
blamed  His  sleep  in  Gethsemane  on  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Ee 
gave  away  a  crown  when  on  the  cross,  but  He  was  exceedingly  sor- 
rowful unto  death  in  the  garden.  He  never  used  His  miraculous 
powers  to  relieve  Himself,  but  He  provided  for  the  multitude  in  the 
wilderness.  His  judges  quailed  before  Him,  but  He  forgot  His  dying 
agonies,  to  commend  Ills  mother  to  the  lifelong  care  of  a  friend.  He 
rebuked  death,  that  He  might  give  her  son  back  to  the  widow ;  and 
He  took  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  im  humble  marriage,  that  He  might 
elevate  and  sanctify  human  joys.  In  the  fullest  sense  He  was  a  man, 
but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  manly  virtues  :u:e  opposed  to  those  of 
woman,  for  He  showed  no  less  the  gentleness,  purity,  and  tenderness 
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of  the  OTiP  ?ex,  than  the  strength  and  nobility  of  the  other.  He  was 
the  Son  of  3Iau.  in  the  grand  sense  of  being  representative  of  humanity 
as  a  whole.     3Ian  and  woman,  alike,  liave  in  Him  their  perfect  idf^al. 

Au  Indian  apologue  tells  us  that  a  Brahmin,  one  of  whose  disciples 
had  been  perplexed  respecting  miracles,  ordered  a  flower-pot  tilled 
vrith  earth  to  be  brought  him,  and  having  put  a  seed  into  it  before 
the  doubter,  caused  it  to  spring  up,  blossom"  and  bear  fruit,  while  he 
still  stood  by.  "  A  miracle,"  cried  the  young  man,  "  Son."  replied 
tlie  Brahmin,  ■'  what  else  do  you  see  done  here  in  an  hour  than  nature 
does  more  slowly  round  the  year?"  The  wine  which  the  guests  had 
drunk  from  the  bridegroom's  bounty,  and  possibly  fromthe  added 
gifts  of  friends,  had  been  slowly  matured  from  the  vine  by  mysterious 
elaboration,  from  light,  and  heat,  and  moistm-e,  and  the' salts  of  the 
earth,  none  of  which  had  more  apparent  aifmity  to  it  than  the  v\-ater 
which  Jesus  transformed  The  miracle  in  nature  was  not  less  real  or 
wonderful  than  that  of  the  marriage  feast-,  and  strikes  us  less,  only  by 
its  being  familiar.  At  the  threshold  of  Christ's  miraculous  works  it 
is  well  to  realize  a  fact  so  easily  overlooked.  A  miracle  is  only  aa 
exercise,  in  a  new  way.  of  tiie  Almighty  power  we  see  daily  produc- 
ing perhaps  the  same  results  in  nature.  Infinitely  varied  forces  are 
at  work  around  us  every  moment.  From  the  sun  to  the  atom,  from 
the  stone  to  the  thinking  brain  and  beating  heart,  they  circulate 
sleeplessly,  through  all  things,  for  ever.  As  "they  act  and  react  on 
each  other,  the  amazing  result  is  produced  which  we  know  as  nature, 
but  how  many  mysterious  inter-relations,  of  which  we  know  nothinsr, 
may  offer  endlessly  varied  means  for  producing  specilic  ends,  at  tlie 
command  of  God?  Xor  is  there  anything  more  amazing  in  the  works 
of  Christ  than  in  the  daily  phenomena  of  nature.  The  Vast  universe, 
embracing  heavens  above  heavens,  stretching  out  into  the  Infinite — 
T.ith  constellations  anchored  on  the  vast  expanse  like  tiny  islet  clusters 
on  the  boundless  ocean,  is  one  great  miracle.  It  was  'wcuderful  to 
create,  but  to  sustain  creation  is, "itself,  to  create  anev.',  each  moment. 
Suns  and  planets,  living  creatures  in  their  endless  races,  aU  that  the 
round  sky  of  each  planet  covers — seas,  air,  sweeping  valleys,  lofty 
mountains,  and  the  million  wonders  of  the  brain  and  Tieart,  and  life, 
of  their  innumerable  populations,  have  no  security,  each  moment, 
that  they  shall  commence  another,  except  in  the  continued  expendi- 
ture of  fresh  creative  energy.  ^Miracles  are  only  the  momentary 
intercalation  of  unsuspected  laws  which  startle  by  "their  novelty,  but 
are  no  more  miraculous  than  the  most  common  incident  of  the  great 
mystery  of  nature. 

Tiie  beginning  of  the  public  career  of  Je.sus  as  ^Messiah  at  a  time  so 
joj-ful  as"a  household  festival  was  appropriate.  His  boimteous  gift 
fitly  marked  the  opening  of  His  kingly  v\-ork,  like  the  fountains  tiov/- 
ing  with  wine  at  the  coronation  of  earthh"  kings.  But  a  king  very 
diilerent  from  earthly  monarchs  was  now  enterin^s  on  His  reign"  No 
outward  preparation  is  made:  He  has  no  worldly  vrealthor  rich 
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provision  to  lavish  fiway.  Yet,  though  He  has  no  wine,  water  itself, 
at  His  word,  becomes  wine,  rich  as  the  finest  vintage.  Till  His  hour 
has  come.  He  remains  passive  and  self-restraiucd,  awaiting  the  moment 
divinely  appointed  for  His  glory  shining  out  among  men.  Once 
come,  the  slumbering  power,  till  now  unrevealcd,  breaks  forth,  never 
to  cease  its  gracious  work  of  blessing  and  healing,  till  the  kingdom 
He  came  to  found  is  triumphant  in  His  death. 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  entrance  on  His  public  work  has  been  very 
variously  estimated.  Ewald  supposes  that  He  was  about  thirty-four, 
fixing  His  birth  three  years  before  the  death  of  llerod.  Wieseier,  on 
the  contrary,  supposes  Him  to  have  been  in  His  thirty-first  year, 
setting  His  birth  a  few  months  before  Herod's  death.  Bunsen,  Anger, 
Winer,  Schiirer,  and  Ivcnan  agree  with  this:  Lichtenstein  makes  Him 
thirty-two.  Hausrath  and  Keim,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  He 
began  His  ministry  in  the  year  a.d.  84,  but  they  clo  not  give  any 
supposed  date  for  His  birth,  though  if  that  of  Ewald  be  taken  as  a 
medium,  He  must  now  have  been  forty  j'cars  old,  while,  if  Wieseler's 
date  be  preferred,  He  would  only  have  been  thirty-seven.  The 
statement  of  the  Gospel,  that  He  was  ''about  thirty  j^ears  of  age  when 
He  began"  His  public  work,  is  so  indefinite  as  to  allow  free  conjecture. 
In  any  case.  He  must  have  been  thirty-one  at  His  baptism,  from  His 
having  been  born  before  Herod's  death.  It  was  even  supposed  by 
IrenoBUs,  from  the  saying  of  the  Jews, — "Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,"  and  from  His  allusion  to  the  forty-six  years  during  which  the 
Temple  had  been  building,  that  He  was  between  forty  and  fifty  at 
His  death.  Amidst  such  difference,  exactness  is  impossible,  and  it 
seems  safest  to  keep  to  the  generality  of  St.  Luke,  by  thinking  of 
Jesus  as  about  thirty — though  not  younger — at  His  baptism. 

The  stay  at  Cana  seems  to  have  been  short.  It  may  have  been  only 
a  family  visit,  or  it  may  have  been,  that,  from  some  cause,  Mary  had 
gone  for  a  time  to  live  there ;  but,  in  either  case,  Jesus  very  soon 
removed  from  a  locality  so  little  suited  to  His  M'ork,  from  its  isola- 
tion, and  remoteness  from  the  centres  of  life  and  population.  He 
had  resolved  to  make  Galilee,  in  which  He  was  at  home,  the  chief 
scene  of  His  labours.  He  was,  moreover,  safer  there  than  either  in 
Judea  or  Perea,  for  the  hierarchy  could  reach  Him  more  easily  in  the 
one,  and  the  tyranny  of  Autipas  was  less  restrained  in  the  wild  ter- 
ritory of  the  other.  The  kingdom  He  came  to  set  up  must  grow 
silentlj\  and  by  slow,  peaceful  degrees,  like  the  mustard  seed,  to 
Avliich'  he  compared  it,  and  it  could  not  do  so  in  any  part  so  well  as 
in  Galilee.  Far  away  from  turbulent  Judea,  He  escaped  the  excite- 
ments, more  or  less  political,  the  insurrections,  and  wild  dreams  of 
national  supremacy,  ever  fermenting  at  Jerusalem,  and  avoided  excit- 
ing suspicion,  or  having  His  spiritual  aims  perverted  by  the  revolu- 
tionary violence  of  the  masses.  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
like  the  Messianic  dominion  fondly  expected  by  the  nation,  but  the 
far  mightier  reign  of  "The  Truth." 
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Galilee  was,  however,  in  some  respects,  an  unfavourable  centre. 
Tlie  morose  and  self-sufficient  Jerusalemites  ridiculed  its  population, 
and  affected  to  think  that  no  prophet  had  risen  in  it,  though  Elijah, 
Elisha,  Hosea,  and  Nahum, — the  first,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets, — 
had  been  Galihuans.  The  wits  of  the  capital,  moreover,  ridiculed  them 
for  their  speech,  for  they  substituted  one  letter  for  another,  and  had 
a  broad  pronunciation.  Their  culture,  and  even  their  capacity  were 
contemned,  though  so  many  prophets  had  risen  amongst  them, 
though  they  could  boast  of  Barak,  the  conqueror  of  the  C'anaanitcs, 
and  of  many  famous  Rabbis,  and  though  the  high-minded  Judas,  the 
Zealot,  had  shed  honour  on  them,  in  Christ's  own  day,  as  the  great 
apostle  Paul,  sprung  from  a  Gischala  family,  was  to  do  hereafter. 
Bat  hatred,  or  jealousy,  like  love,  is  blind. 

It  is  hard  to  know  how  eai'ly  the  Rabbinical  fancy  of  two  Messiahs 
arose,  but,  if  it  had  already  taken  any  shape  in  Christ's  lifetime,  it 
must  rather  have  hindered  than  helped  His  great  work.  The  Messiah 
of  the  House  of  Joseph  was  to  appear  in  Galilee,  and,  after  gathering 
round  him  the  long-lost  ten  tribes,  was  to  marcli,  at  their  head,  to 
Jerus;ilem,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Messiah  of  the  House  of 
David,  and,  having  united  the  whole  kingdom  once  more,  was  to  die 
by  the  hands  of  Gog  and  Magog,  tlie  northern  heathen,  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and  of  the  nation  at  large.  But  these  fancies 
took  a  definite  form  only  in  a  later  age,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  them 
in  the  New  Testament.  Who  can  tell,  however,  how  old  their  germs 
may  have  been?  They  show,  at  least,  what  the  application  of  passages 
from  the  prophets  to  Christ's  first  appearing  in  Galilee  also  implies, 
that  the  GaliUeans  cherished  the  great  promise  of  the  Messiah.  Frank, 
high-spirited,  and  comparatively  vmprejudiced,  they  were  more  ready 
than  other  Jews  to  listen  to  a  new  teacher,  and  the  thousands  who  had 
rekindled  their  zeal  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  under  the  preaching 
of  John,  had  already  on  their  return,  spread  around  them  the  excited 
expectation  of  an  immediate  advent  of  the  Messiah,  which  the  Baptist 
had  announced.  But  though  the  soil  was  thus  specially  favourable 
for  His  earlier  work,  the  fame  of  Jesus  was  hereafter  to  spread,  in 
spite  of  all  local  prejudices,  till,  at  last,  He  should  hear  Himself  pro- 
claimed by  the  multitude,  even  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus, 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

Nazareth,  itself,  like  Cana,  lay  too  far  from  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion for  Christ's  great  work,  and  there  was,  besides,  the  inevitablo 
drawback  of  its  having  known  Him  during  the  long  years  of  His 
humble  privacy.  He,  doubtless,  felt,  from  the  first,  what  lie  after- 
wards expressed  with  so  much  feeling,  that  "a  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house."  His 
fellow  townsmen,  and  even  His  own  family,  could  not  realize  that 
one  whose  lowly  position  and  unmarked  career,  they  had  had  before 
them  through  life,  could  be  so  much  above  them.  It  was,  in  infinitely 
greater  degree,  the   same    pettiness,  and    inability  to  estimate  the 
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familiar  justly,  that,  in  our  own  age,  made  John  "Wilson  write,  that 
as  "the  northern  Highlanders  do  not  admire  ' Waverley, '  so,  I  pre- 
sume, the  south  Highlanders  despise  'Guy  Mannering.'  The  West- 
moreland peasants  think  Yv^ordsworth  a  fool.  In  Borrowdale,  Southey 
is  not  known  to  exist.  I  met  ten  men  in  Hawick  who  do  not  think 
Hogg  a  poet,  and  the  whole  city  of  Glasgow  think  me  a  madman." 
With  such  counteracting  prejudices,  jSTazareth  was  altogether  unsxiited 
for  the  longer  residence  of  Jesus,  and  hence  He  seems  never  to  have 
returned  to  it,  after  His  baptism,  except  for  a  passing  visit. 

He  chose  for  His  future  home  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  at 
that  time  the  most  popTilous,  as  they  are  still  the  most  delightful, 
part  of  Palestine.  Henceforth,  the  "jewel"  of  its  banks — Capernaum 
— became  "His  own  city,"  and  for  a  time,  at  least.  His  mother  and 
His  "brethren"  seem  also  to  have  made  it  their  home,  though  a  little 
later,  we  find  Jesus  living  permanently  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of 
Peter,  as  if  they  had  once  more  left  it,  and  returned  to  Nazareth. 
From  this  centre  His  future  v.'ork  was  carried  on.  From  it  He  set 
out  on  His  missionary'  journeys,  and  He  retm-ned  to  it  from  them  to 
find  a  Avelcome  and  a  home. 

CaiJcrnaTim  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  the 
spot,  a  little  v.ay  from  the  head  of  the  Lake,  Avhere  the  shore  recedes 
in  a  more  westerly  arc,  forming  a  small  cape,  from  whi  ch  the  view 
embraces  the  whole  coast,  in  every  direction.  It  could  never  have 
been  very  large,  for  Josephus  only  once  mentions  it,  as  a  village  to 
which  he  was  carried  by  his  soldiers,  when  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his 
liorse,  v,hich  had  stuck  in  the  marsh  at  the  head  of  the  Lake.  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  Capernaum,  was  the 
boundary  town  between  the  territory  of  Philip  and  Antipas,  and,  ai? 
such,  had  a  custom-house  and  a  garrison.  One  of  the  officers  sta- 
tioned for  a  time  in  it,  a  foreigner,  and,  doubtless,  a  proselj'te,  had, 
in  Christ's  day,  built  a  fine  synagogue,  as  a  mark,  at  once  of  his 
friendly  feeling  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  homage  to  Jehovah. 
The  whitewashed  houses  were  built  of  black  ba.salt  or  lava,  which  still 
lies  in  boulders,  here  and  there,  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  give.i 
the  ground  a  dark  appearance  v\-hen  the  tall  spring  grass  lias  withered 
and  left  it  bare.  The  sj^nagogue,  however,  was  of  white  limestone. 
G^reat  blocks  of  chiselled  stone,  finely  carved,  once  its  frieze,  archi- 
trave, and  cornices,  still  lie  among  the  waving  thistles,  where  the 
town  once  stood.  The  vralls  are  nov>'  nearly  level  v/ith  the  surface, 
most  of  the  i^illars  and  stones  having  been  carried  off  to  build  into 
house  walls,  or  burn  for  lime,  though  some  of  its  once  double  row  of 
columns,  hcvv'n  in  one  block,  and  of  their  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
massy  pedestals,  still  speak  of  its  former  splendoiu".  Kound  the  syn- 
agogue, and  stretching  up  the  gentle  slope  behind,  stretched  the 
streets  and  squares,  covering  an  area  of  half-a-mile  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth,  the  main  street  running  north,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Chorazin. 
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At  the  north  end  of  the  town,  two  tombs  yet  remain ;  one  hnilt  of 
limestone,  undergi'onnd,  in  an  exeavation  lioUowed  out  witli  great 
labour  in  the  hard  l)asalt;  the  otlicr,  a  rectangiilar  building,  above 
pround,  large  enough  to  hold  a  great  number  of  bodies,  and  once, 
apparently,  whitewashed,  to  warn  passers  by  not  to  detile  themselves 
by  too  near  an  approach  to  the  dead. 

Capernaum,  in  Christ's  day,  was  a  thriving,  busy  town.  The 
'highway  to  the  Sea,"  from  Damascus  to  Ptolemais, — now  Acre, 
but  still  known  by  the  former  name,  in  the  seventeenth  century, — ran 
through  it,  bringing  no  little  local  traffic,  and  also  oijening  the  mar- 
kets of  the  coast  to  the  rich  yield  of  the  neighbouring  farms,  orchards, 
and  vineyards,  and  the  abundant  returns  of  the  fislieries  of  the  Lake. 
The  townsfolk,  thus,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  the  comfort  and  plenty  we 
see  in  the  houses  of  Peter  and  Matthew,  and  were  even  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  "  wiuebibbers  and  gluttonous,"  which  impli(>d  gen- 
erous entertainment.  They  were  proud  of  their  town,  and  counted 
on  its  steady  growth  and  unbounded  prosperity,  little  dreaming  of 
the  ruin  which  would  one  day  make  even  its  site  a  question. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  Jesus  settled,  amidst  a  mixed  population  of 
fisher-people,  grain  and  fruit  agents,  local  tradesmen,  and  the  many 
classes  and  occupations  of  a  thriving  station  on  a  great  line  of  caravan 
traffic.  It  was  a  point  that  brought  Him  in  contact  with  Gentile  as 
well  as  Jewish  life.  Households  like  that  of  Peter,  proselytes  like  the 
centurion,  and  the  need  of  a  large  synagogue,  impl}'  a  healthy  relig- 
iousness in  not  a  few,  but  the  woe  pronounced  on  the  town  by  Jesus, 
after  a  time,  shows  that  whatever  influence  He  may  have  had  on  a 
circle,  the  citizens  as  a  wliole  were  too  much  engrossed  with  their 
daily  affairs  to  pay  much  heed  to  Him. 

An  hour's  walk  behind  the  town  leads  to  gentle  hill  slopes,  which, 
in  April,  are  thiulj'  covered  with  crisp  grasses,  and  stalks  of  weeds. 
From  their  top,  the  eye  follows  the  course  of  the  Jordan  as  it  enters 
the  Lake  in  two  streams,  through  a  marshy  delta,  the  favourite  pas- 
ture ground  for  herds  of  huge,  imgainly,  fierce,  and  often  dangerous 
black  buifaloes,  which  delight  to  wallow  by  day  in  such  rnarshy 
places,  u])  to  the  neck  in  water  or  mud,  and  return  at  night  to  their 
masters,  the  Arabs  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Jesus  must"^often  have 
seen  these  herds  luxuriating  idly  in  this  swampy  paradise,  for  they 
are  not  used  for  labour  in  the  district  round  the  Lake,  tliough  they 
are  sometimes  set  to  drag  the  plough  in  the  parts  near  the  Waters  of 
Merom.  The  Lake  itself,  stretched  out.  north  and  south,  like  a  pear 
in  shape,  the  broad  end  towards  the  north;  or  like  a  lyre,  from  which, 
indeed,  it  got  its  ancient  name  of  Chinneroth.  Its  greatest  width, 
from  the  ancient  Magdala  on  the  west  side,  to  Gergesa  on  the  east,  is 
six  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  its  extreme  length,  a  little  over 
twelve.  There  are  no  pine-clad  mountains,  no  bold  headlands,  no 
lofty  precipices;  the  hills. — except  at  Khan  Minyeh,  the  ancient 
Tarichaa,  a  little  below  Capernaum,  v/here  there  is  a  small  cliff, — 
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rise  gradually,  in  a  dull  uniform  brown,  from  the  Lake,  or  from  a 
fringe  of  plain;  on  the  south  and  east,  to  about  1,000  feet,  on  the 
north-west  to  about  500.  No  prominent  peak  breaks  the  outline,  but 
the  ever-changing  liglits,  and  the  rich  tints  of  sunrise  and  siuiset,  pre- 
vent monotony.  From  the  south  of  the  Lake,  the  top  of  Hermon, 
often  white  with  snow,  stands  out  sharp  and  clear,  in  the  bright  sky, 
as  if  close  at  hand,  and,  towards  the  north,  the  twin  peaks  of  Hattin 
crown  a  wikl  gorge,  a  little  way  below  Capernaum.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  hills  rise  in  a  barren  wall,  seamed  with  a  few  deep  ravines, 
black  basalt  predominating,  though  varied  here  and  there  by  the 
lighter  grey  limestone.  No  trees,  no  village,  no  spots  of  cultivated 
land,  break  the  desolation  which  .spreads  like  a  living  death  over  the 
landscape,  except  along  the  narrow  stripe  of  green,  about  a  Ciuarter  of 
a  mile  in  breadtli,  that  fringes  the  Lake.  It  was  among  these  waste 
and  lonely  hills  that  Jesus  often  retired  to  escape  the  crowds  v.hich 
often  oppressed  Him.  The  hills  on  the  western  side  slope  m.ore 
gently,  and  rise  and  fall  in  rounded  tops,  such  as  mark  the  softer 
limestone.  The  line  of  the  shore,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake,  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  little  bays  of  excpnsite  beauly. 

The  Rabbis  were  wont  to  say  that  God  had  made  seven  seas  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  had  chosen  only  one  for  Himself — tlie  .'^ea  of 
•Galilee.  Josephus  rightly  called  the  land  on  its  borders,  "  the  crown" 
of  Palestine.  The  plain  of  Gennesarcth  begins  at  Khan  Minyeh, 
about  two  miles  bc'low  Capernaum,  filling  in  the  bow-like  recess, 
W'hich  the  hills  make  from  that  point  to  Magdala.  It  is  as  romantic 
as  beautiful,  for  the  ravine  at  its  southern  end  leads,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, to  the  towering  limestone  cliffs  of  Aibela,  on  whose  heights 
uumeroiis  eagles  now  build,  among  the  airy  caverns,  once  the  fortress 
alternately  of  robbers  and  patriots,  to  wlioni  the  valley  offered  a  waj^ 
to  the  Lake.  Gennesarcth  was  the  riclicst  spot  in  Palestine;  five 
streamlets  from  the  neighboimng  hills  quickening  its  rich  dark  vol- 
canic soil  into  amazing  fertility.  It  measures  only  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  about  a  mile  in  depth,  but,  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  it  must  have  been  enchantiugly  beautiful.  "  Its  soil," 
sai's  Josephus,  "is  so  fruitful  that  all  kinds  of  trees  grow  in  it. 
Walnuts  flourish  in  great  ])lenty;  there  are  palm-trees  also,  which  re- 
quire heat,  and  figs  and  olives,  v.'hich  require  a  more  temperate  air. 
Nature  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  done  violence  to  herself,  to  cause 
the  plants  of  different  lands  to  grow  together.  Grapes  and  figs  ripen 
for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  other  fruits  fill  up  the  other  months." 

No  wonder  the  fruits  of  Gennesarcth  put  to  shame  all  else  in  the 
markets  of  Jerusalem.  Its  soil  is  still  fertile  in  the  extreme,  and  it 
lies  between  five  and  six  hundred  feet  below  the  IMediterraneun, 
v.iiich  makes  it  very  warm.  Wheat,  barley,  millet,  rice,  melons, 
grapes,  the  common  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  indigo  flourish,  and 
date-palms,  figs,  citrons,  and  oranges  are  not  wanting.  Gennesarcth 
melons  are  exported  to  Damascus  and  Acre,  and  are  greatly  prized. 
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The  oleanders,  and  wild  figs,  palms,  &c.,  rise,  here  and  there,  in 
rank  luxuriance,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  former  times, 
when  the  whole  soil  was  carefully  tilled,  few  semi-tropical  plants 
v.'ould  have  failed  to  grow.  The  climate  of  the  lake  shore,  generally, 
is  so  mild  even  in  winter,  that  snow  seldom  falls.  In  summer,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  oppressively  hot,  for,  except  at  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth,  which  enjoys  cool  breezes  from  Lebanon,  the  hills  shut 
out  the  west  wind,  which  almost  alone  abates  the  intensity  of  the 
summer  in  Palestine,  and  hence  the  people  of  Tiberias  are  glad  to 
sleep  in  shelters  of  straw  or  leaves  on  their  roofs,  during  the  hot 
months.  3Ielons  ripen  four  weeks  earlier  than  at  Acre  and  Damas- 
cus, and  thougli  wheat  is  not  so  early  ripe  as  at  Jericho,  where  the 
harvest  is  in  May,  it  is  ready  for  the  sickle  m  June.  A  spot  so 
charming,  could  not,  however,  escape  some  drawback.  This  sultry 
moist  heat  causes,  along  the  marshy  lake  edge,  a  prevalence  of  fever, 
and  sometimes  brings  the  pestilence,  and  ophthalmia  and  sickness  of 
various  kinds  are  only  too  common. 

The  shores  of  the  plain  are  white  with  myriads  of  little  shells,  over 
which  the  transparent,  crystal -like  waters  rise  and  fall  with  the  wind, 
and  the  side  next  the  hills  is  shut  in  by  a  fringe  of  oleanders,  rich, 
each  Slay,  in  red  and  white  blossom.  In  the  days  of  Christ  the 
whole  landscape  was  full  of  life.  Busy  towns  and  villages  crowded 
the  shores,  and  the  waters  swarmed  with  boats,  employed  in  the 
fisheries,  which  even  gave  tlieir  names  to  several  of  the  towns. 
South  of  Capernaum  lay  the  busy  city  of  Tarichfea,  or  "Pickling 
Town," — the  great  fish-curing  port — which  had  boats  enough  to  meet 
tlie  Romans,  a  generation  later,  in  a  deadl}'  sea-fight  on  the  Lake,  and 
had  to  see  eight  thousand  of  its  citizens,  and  of  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  it,  slain,  and  nearly  forty  tliousand  sold  as  slaves.  It  and 
Tiberias  were  the  two  ports  in  which  the  fishermen  of  Capernaum 
and  Bethsaida  found  a  ready  sale  for  their  freights.  A  little  further 
south  rose  the  houses  of  Magdala,  or  Migdal-El — "the  Tower  of 
God" — now  Medschel, — the  home  of  the  Marj'  who  bears  its  name. 
Then  came  Tiberias,  with  its  splendid  palace,  grand  public  buildings, 
huge  arsenal,  and  famous  baths,  glittering  in  the  bright  suushiae ;  its 
motley,  busy  population;  and,  bej'ond,  rose,  still,  town  beyond  town. 
To  the  north,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  a  short  way  off,  lay  Chorazin, 
named,  it  might  seem,  from  the  "  Contcin"  fish  mentioned  by  Jo- 
Gephus  as  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  At  the  head  of  the  Lake, 
ou  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  Bethsaida — "the  Fisher's  Tow^n" — 
rebuilt,  and  re-named  Julias,  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  was  fresh  from 
tiie  hands  of  the  masons  and  sculptors,  and  along  the  eastern  .shore 
lay  Gergesa,  Gamala,  Hippos,  and  otiier  swarming  hives  of  men. 
The  landscape  is  now  very  different.  Tlie  thickly  peopled  shore  is 
almost  deserted.  Tiberias,  then  so  magnificent,  has  shrunk  into  a 
small  and  decaying  town,  like  every  place  under  Turkiali  rule ;  the 
white  towns  and  villages,  once  refiected  in  the  waters,  have  disap- 
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peared;  the  fleet?  of  fishing  boats  are  now  replaced  bj^  one  solitary 
crazy  boat ;  tlie  richly  wooded  hills  are  bare ;  the  paradise-like  plains 
are  overgrown  with  thorns  and  thistles.  The  shore,  varied  by 
stretches  of  sand,  intervals  of  white  tiny  shells,  shingle  with  larger 
shells,  here  and  there,  and  great  beds  of  black  basalt,  v.hich  shov/ 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  district,  as  do,  also,  the  warm  baths  at 
Tiberias,  is  silent.  Next  the  water,  reeds  and  rushes  grow  in  long 
reaches,  in  the  flatter  swampy  parts — a  lavourite  liaimt  of  the  peli- 
can, and  many  other  birds,  but,  above  all,  of  the  turtle-dove — the 
bird  dearest  from  of  old  to  the  Jew.  The  whole  must  iiave  been 
beautiful,  however,  in  former  days,  to  make  the  Emperor  Titus  com- 
pare it  with  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  though,  nowa- 
days, the  comparison  seems  fanciful. 

It  was  in  Capeniavun  that  Jesus  chose  His  home,  in  tlie  midst  of 
this  life  and  beautj-,  beside  the  gleaming  Lake,  em.bosomed  deep  on 
this,  its  western  shore,  in  soft  terraced  hills,  laughing  with  fruitful- 
ness;  the  liigher  hills  of  Upper  Galilee  rising  beyond,  and  the 
majestic  flermon  closing  the  glorious  landscape.  The  view  over  the 
waters  showed  the  steep  slopes, — now  yellov.^  limestone,  now  black 
basalt, — which  led  up  to  the  Gaulonitis  countiy.  Capernaum  was 
the  town  of  His  three  chief  apostles,  Peter,  John,  and  James,  and 
also  of  Andrew.  Here  lie  healed  the  centurion's  slave,  and  raised 
the  daughter  of  Jairas;  called  Matthew  from  the  booth  where  he 
took  the  customs  dues,  and  healed  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter.  From 
a  boat  near  the  shore,  close  by.  He  preached  to  the  crowds,  and  it  was 
in  the  waters  off  the  town  that  He  vouchsafed  to  Peter  and  his 
brother  the  miraculous  draught  of  fi.'^hes. 

The  whole  neighbourhood,  indeed,  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Jesus.  The  Lake  of  Galilee  had  been  chosen  by  God  for  Himself, 
and  honoured  above  all  seas  of  the  earth,  in  a  sense  v.'hich  the  Rabbis 
little  dreamed.  The  men,  the  fields,  the  valleys  round  it,  are  immor- 
talized by  their  association  with  the  Saviour.  There  were  the  vine- 
yards, on  the  hill  slopes,  round  wliich  their  lord  planted  a  hedge,  and 
in  T.hich  he  built  a  watch-tower,  and  dug  a  wine-press.  There  were 
the  sunny  lulls,  on  which  the  old  wine  had  grown,  and  the  new  was 
grov.'ing,'  for  which  the  householder  would  take  care  to  provide  the 
new  leather  bottles.  The  plain  of  Gennesareth  was  the  enamelled 
incadovv',  on  which,  in  spring,  ten  thousand  lilies  were  robed  in 
more  than  the  glory  of  Solomon,  and  where,  in  winter,  the  grass  was 
cast  into  the  oven.  It  was  on  such  pastures  as  those  around,  tlmt  the 
Sihepherd  left  tlie  ninety -nnd-nine  sheep,  to  seek,  in  the  mountains, 
the  one  that  was  lost,  and  bring  it  back,  when  found,  on  his  shoulders, 
xcioicing.  The  ravens,  that  have  neither  storehouse  nor  barn,  daily 
sailed  over  from  llie  clilTs  of  Arbela,  to  seek  their  food  on  the  shore 
of  tl;e  Lake,  and  from  the  same  clifi's,  from  time  to  time,  flew  forth 
the  hawks,  to  make  the  terrifled  hen  gather  her  chickens  under  her 
wings>    The  orchards  were  there  ia  which  the  ng-trec  grew,  on  which 
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the  dresser  of  the  vineyard,  in  tlirec  years,  found  no  fn:it,  and  in 
wliioh  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  grew  into  so  great  a  tree  tliat  the 
fov.is  of  the  air  lodged  in  its  branches.  Across  the  Lake,  rose  the 
hills  of  Gaulonitis,  which  the  idly  busy  Rabbis  watched  for  signs  of 
the  weather.  A  murky  red,  seen  above  them  in  the  morning,  was  a 
text  for  these  sky-prophets  to  predict  "foul  weather  to-day,  for  the 
.sky  is  red  and  lowering,"  and  it  was  when  the  sun  sank,  red  and 
glowing,  behind  the  hills  in  the  west,  that  the  solemn  gossips,  return- 
ing from  their  many  prayers  in  the  synagogue,  made  sure  that  it 
would  be  "  fair  weather  to-morrow."  It  was  when  tlie  sea-cloud  was 
seen  driving  over  the  hilltops  from  Ptolemais  and  Carmel  that  neigh- 
bours warned  each  other  that  a  shower  was  coming,  and  the  cloudr; 
Bailing  north,  towards  Safed  and  Hermou,  were  the  accepted  earnest 
of  coming  heat.  The  daily  business  of  Capernaum,  itself,  supplied 
many  of  the  illustrations  so  frequently  introduced  into  the  discourses 
of  Jesus.  He  might  .see  in  the  bazaar  of  the  tov.-n,  or  on  the  street, 
the  rich  travelling  mercthant,  who  exchanged  a  heavy  load  of  Baliy- 
lonian  carpets  for  the  one  lustrous  pearl  that  had,  perhaps,  found  its 
v.'ay  to  the  Lake  from  distant  Ceylon.  Fishermen,  and  publicans, 
and  dressers  of  vineyards  passed  and  re-passed  each  moment.  Ovei' 
in  Julias,  the  favourite  town  of  the  tetrarch  Philip;  below,  in  Ti- 
berias, at  the  court  of  Antipas,  lived  tlie  magnates,  who  delighted  to 
l)e  called  " gracious  lords,"  and  walked  in  silk  robes.  The  young 
Salome  lived  in  the  one  town;  her  mother,  Ilerodias,  in  the  other, 
and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  courts  could  not  liave  escaped 
the  all-oliserving  eye  of  Jesus,  as  He  moved  a1)out  in  Capernaum. 

It  was  this  town,  on  the  l)order  between  the  districts  of  Philip  and 
Antipas,  on  the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  travel,  by  the  shore 
of  the  Lake,  in  the  midst  of  thickly  .sown  towns  and  villages,  that 
Jesus  selected  as  His  future  home.  He  seems,  at  first,  to  have  lived 
with  His  mother  and  His  lirethren,  and  the  few  disciples  He  had 
already  gathered,  but  His  stay,  at  this  time,  was  short,  for  He  pres- 
ently set  out  on  His  first  Passover  journey  to  Jerusalem.  On  His 
return.  He  appears  to  have  made  His  abode,  as  often  as  He  was  iu 
tiie  town,  in  the  house  of  Peter,  who  lived  with  his  brother  Andrev/ 
and  his  mother-in-law.  It  had  a  courtyard  l)efoi"e  it,  and  was  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake,  but  it  was,  at  best,  only  the  home  of  a  rough-handed 
fisherman's  household. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

VISIT     TO     JERUSALEM. 

The  choice  of  Capernaum  by  Jesus  as  His  future  centre  was  sig- 
nificant. Jolm  had  cliosen  tlie  ' '  terrible  ■wilderness,"  with  its  "vipers 
and  scorpions,  and  drought."  Jesus  selected  the  district  spoken  of 
as  "the  garden  of  God,"  and  "Paradise."  John  had  lived  amidst 
the  silence  of  desolation:  Jesus  came  to  a  centre  of  business  and 
travel,  to  live  amidst  men.  John  kept  equally  aloof  from  priest, 
prince,  or  governor,  from  Kome  and  from  Jerusalem;  Jesus  settled  in 
a  garrison  town,  noted  for  business,  and  near  Tiberias,  with  its  Idu- 
mean  prince,  the  future  murderer  of  the  Baptist,  and  its  gaj^  courtiers. 
The  contrast  marked  the  vital  difl'erence  between  His  work  and  that 
of  His  herald.  He  was  to  wear  no  prophet's  mantle  like  John,  but 
the  simple  dress  of  other  men:  to  lay  no  stress  on  fasts,  to  enforce  no 
isolation  from  anj'  class,  for  He  came  to  all  men  irrespective  of  class 
or  nation. 

Jesus  had  come,  in  fact,  to  preach  a  Gospel  of  which  the  glorious 
panorama  around  Him  was  the  fit  emlilem.  The  "old  wine"  of  Juda- 
ism, which  had  in  a  measure  characlerized  the  spirit  of  John,  was  to 
be  replaced  by  the  "new  wine  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  John  had 
sought  to  establish  that  kingdom  anew  on  a  Jewish  foundation,  by 
trying  to  blend  together  the  spiritual  and  the  external.  While  break- 
ing avv'ay  in  some  respects  from  the  old  theocracy,  he  had  sought  to 
build  up  a  nev/ outward  constitution  for  Israel  alone,  and  had  imposed 
it,  v.ith  its  burden  of  fastings,  washings,  and  endless  legal  require- 
ments, in  part,  on  the  nation  at  large,  and  in  all  its  severity,  on  him- 
self and  his  disciples.  He  had  proposed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  man- 
kind by  an  unnatural  withdrawal  from  the  Avorld,  and  by  the  austerities 
of  ascetic  observance.  For  this  religion  of  endless,  hopeless,  struggle 
after  legal  purity,  Avliich  carried  with  it  no  balm  for  the  heart,  and 
enforced  morbid  isolation,  Jesus,  by  His  settling  in  Capernaum,  sub- 
stituted that  of  peace  and  joy,  and  of  a  healthy  intercourse  vxith  man- 
kind, and  citizenship  in  the  "great  world.  The  religion  of  John  was 
national,  local,  and  unsatisfying,  and  marked  by  the  spirit  of  caste: 
that  of  .Jesus  offered  the;  splendid  contrast  of  a  faith  which  rose  high 
over  ail  that  had  hitherto  been  known.  Suited  alike  for  the  peasant 
and  the  prince,  it  cared  nothing  for  oiitward  position,  or  the  clianges 
of  states  or  nationality,  but  sougiit  only  to  meet  the  wants  and  long- 
ings of  man,  in  the  inner  infinite  v^'orld  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  which 
no  Herod  could  reach.  Eecog^!izing  all  good,  wherever  found,  it 
gladly  drew  to  itself  all  that  was  true  and  pure,  and  rejoiced  to  ally 
itself  with  the  gifts  which  dignify  human  nature.  The  friend  of  man, 
it  saw  in  every  soul  a  pearl,  hidden  or  visible,  and  ennobled  every 
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T^onourable  human  calling  by  enlisting  it  in  tlio  service  of  God.  It 
lifted  men  above  care  for  the  world  or  inclination  to  seek  it,  because 
it  was  not  a  religion  of  outward  forms,  of  harsh  legalities,  or  unnat- 
ural self-infliction  and  isolation,  but  the  religion  of  peace  and  joy  in 
reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  calm  of  jarring  nature  within — a 
religion  wliich  gave  calmness  amidst  all  want,  and  reliccted  the  un- 
troubled image  of  heaven  in  the  soul,  amidst  sulTering  and  trial — a 
religion  which  laid  the  agitations  and  cares  of  the  bosom  to  rest,  by 
the  pledge  of  divine  love  and  pitj^  The  sweet  fancy  of  the  Portu- 
guese mariner,  who,  after  rounding  Cape  Horn,  amidst  storm  and 
terrors,  found  that  the  ocean  on  which  he  had  entered,  lay,  as  if 
hushed  asleep  before  him,  and  ascribed  its  calm  to  the  glittering  form 
of  the  southern  cross  shining  down  on  it,  was  to  be  turned  into  fact, 
in  the  stillness  of  the  hitherto  troubled  soul  under  the  light  of  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  stay  of  Jesus  in  Capernaum  at  this  time  was  very  short.  He 
had  resolved  to  attend  the  Passover,  and  onlj-  waited  till  it  was  time 
to  do  so.  No  details  have  been  left  us  of  this  earliest  ministry,  but  it 
could  hai-dly  have  been  encouraging,  for  even  at  a  later  date  its  recol- 
lections waked  painful  thoughts.  The  determination  to  carr}"  His 
message  beyond  the  narrow  and  ungracious  cuele  of  Capernaum,  and 
the  towns  around,  to  a  wider  sphere,  would  be  only  strengthened  by 
this  result  Jerusalem,  with  its  schools  and  Temple,  v.as  the  i^lace 
fitted  bej'ond  all  others  for  His  working  with  effect.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  openly  recognized  as  the  Messiah  as  yet,  ])ut  it  was  imperative 
now,  at  the  opening  of  His  ministrj^  that  lie  should  visit  the  great 
centre  and  heart  of  the  nation,  and'  unostentatiously  open  His  great 
commissien.  The  whole  country  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  its  religious 
capital,  and  an  impression  made  there  would  react  everywhere. 

The  mouth  of  April,  on  the  eve  of  the  loth  of  which  the  Passover 
was  eaten,  was  the  bright  spring  month  of  the  year.  The  plains  were 
covered  with  rich  green,  for  it  was  the  ''earing  month,"  and  the  grey 
hills  lit  up  with  red  anemones,  rock  roses,  red  and  yellow, — the  con- 
volvulus, marigold,  wild  geranium,  red  tulip,  and  a  huntked  other 
glories,  for  it  was  the  "month  of  tlowQj-s,''  The  cuckoo,  unseen,  as 
here,  was  heard  around:  our  thrush  and  sweet-voiced  blaclibird  flew 
off  at  the  approach  of  a  passer  by;  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard 
in  the  land:  tlie  song  of  the  lark  flooded  a  thousand  acres  of  upjjcr 
air,  and  the  pastures  were  alive  with  flocks  and  herds.  The  roads  to 
Jerusalem  vv^ere  already  crowded  v.-hen  the  mouth  began.  Flocks  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  from  Eashan,  daily  ])assed  over  the  fords  of 
the  Jordan,  towards  the  Holy  City,  and  shejiherds  with  their  flocks, 
from  "the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,"  betvv'een  Betlmny,  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  tlie  Dead  Sea,  or  from  tlie  south  country  stretch- 
ing.away  from  Bethlehem,  were  in  great  excitement  to  bring  their 
charge  safely  to  the  Temple  market,  for  one  hundred  thou.sand  lambs, 
alone,  were  needed,  besides  thousands  of  sheep  and  oxen.     The  roads 
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and  bridges  on  the  main  lines  of  travel  through  the  whole  country 
had  been  repaired;  all  tombs  whitewashed,  to'  e;uard  those  coming  to 
the  feast  from  defilement,  by  unconscious  approach  to  them:  the 
fields  examined,  to  weed  out  whatever  illegal  mixtures  of  plants  de- 
filed the  land :  and  the  springs  and  wells  cleansed  for  the  wants  of 
the  pilgrims,  no  less  than  to  secure  their  legal  purity. 

Jerusalem  vras  in  its  glory.  The  whole  population  was  astir  from 
the  earliest  morning,  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  day  and  the  excitements 
of  the  season.  The  hills  of  3Ioab  were  hardly  purple  with  the  dawn 
before  the  Temple  courts  were  crowded,  and  by  the  time  the  sun 
rose  from  behind  the  Mount  of  Olives,  leaving  the  morning  clouds  to 
float  off  and  lose  themselves  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
business  of  the  day  had  fully  begim.  The  golden  roofs  and  marble 
Avails  of  the  Temple  reflected  a  dazzling  brightness;  the  King's  Pool, 
beyond  the  Tyropu?on,  seemed  molten  silver,  and  the  palms,  cypresses, 
olives,  and  figs,  of  the  palace  gardens,  and  among  the  mansions  of  the 
rich,  on  Zion  and  round  the  city,  bent  in  the  soft  air.  The  concourse 
at  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  was  immense,  but  it  grew  even  greater 
as  the  day  advanced.  The  streets  were  blocked  by  the  crowds  from 
all  parts,  who  had  to  make  their  way  to  the  Temple,  past  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  droves  of  cattle,  pressing  on  in  the  sunken  middle  part  of 
each  street  reserved  for  them,  to  prevent  contact  and  defilement. 
Sellers  of  all  possible  wares  beset  the  pilgrims,  for  the  great  feasts 
AA^ere,  as  has  been  said,  the  harvest  time  of  all  trades  at  Jerusalem,  just 
as,  at  T^Iecca,  even  at  this  day,  the  time  of  the  great  concourse  of 
worshippers  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  is  that  of  the  busiest  trade 
among  the  merchant  pilgi-ims,  who  form  the  caravans  from  all  parts 
of  the  Mohammedan  world. 

Inside  the  Temple  space,  the  noise  and  pressure  were,  if  possible, 
worse.  Directions  were  posted  up  to  keep  the  right  or  the  left,  as  in 
the  densest  thoroughfares  of  London.  The  outer  court,  which  others 
than  JeAvs  might  cuter,  and  which  Avas,  therefore,  knoAvn  as  the  Court 
of  the  Heathen,  Avas  in  part,  coA'ered  Avith  pens  for  sheep,  goats,  and 
cattle,  for  the  feast  and  the  thank-ofl:erings.  Sellers  shouted  the 
merits  of  their  beasts,  sheep  bleated,  and  oxen  loAved.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  great  yearly  fair  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  croAvds  added  to  the 
din  and  tumult,  till  the  services  in  the  neighbouring  courts  Avere  sadly 
disturbed.  Sellers  of  doves,  for  poor  women  coming  for  purification, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  others,  had  a  space  set  apart  for 
them.  Indeed,  the  sale  of  d'oA-es  Avas,  in  great  measure,  secretlj',  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  themselA'es:  Ilannas,  the  high  priest,  especially, 
gaining  great  profits  from  his  doA-e  cots  on  Moimt  Olivet.  The  rents 
of  the  sheep  and  cattle  pens,  and  the  profits  on  the  doA-es,  had  led  the 
priests  to  sanction  the  incongruity  of  thus  turning  the  Temple  itself 
into  a  uoisj'  market.  Xor  Avas  this  all.  Potters  pressed  on  the  pil- 
grims their  clay  dishes  and  ovens  for  the  PassoA'er  Lamb ;  hundreds 
of  traders  recommended  their  Avares  aloud;  shops  for  Avine,  oil,  salt, 
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and  all  else  needed  for  sacrifices,  invited  customers,  and,  in  addition, 
persons  going  across  the  city,  with  all  kinds  of  burdens,  sliortened 
tlieir  journey  bj'  crossing  the  Temple  grounds.  The  provision  for 
paying  the  tribute,  levied  on  all,  for  tlie  support  of  the  Temple,  added 
to  the  distraction.  On  both  sides  of  the  east  Temple  gate,  stalls  had 
for  generations  been  permitted  for  changing  foreign  money.  From 
the  fifteenth  of  the  preceding  month  money-changers  had  been  allowed 
to  set  up  their  tal:)les  in  the  city,  and  from  the  twenty-first, — or  twenty 
days  before  the  Passover, — to  ply  their  trade  in  the  Temple  itself. 
Purchasers  of  materials  for  offerings  paid  the  amount  at  special  stalls, 
to  an  officer  of  the  Temple,  and  received  a  leaden  cheque  for  winch 
they  got  what  they  had  bought,  from  the  seller.  Large  sums,  more- 
over, were  changed,  to  be  cast,  as  free  offerings,  into  one  of  the  thir- 
teen chests  which  formed  the  Temple  treasury.  Every  Jew,  no  mat- 
ter how  poor,  was,  in  addition,  required  to  pay  yearly  a  half-sJiekel — 
about  eighteen  pence — as  atonement  money  for  his  soul,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  Temple.  As  this  would  not  be  received  except  in  a 
native  coin,  called  the  Temple  shekel,  which  was  not  generally  cur- 
rent, strangers  had  to  change  their  Roman,  Greek,  or  Eastern  money, 
at  the  stalls  of  the  money-changers,  to  get  the  coin  required.  The 
trade  gave  ready  means  for  fraud,  which  was  only  too  common.  Five 
per  cent,  exchange  was  charged,  but  tiiis  was  indefinitely  increased 
by  tricks  and  chicanery,  for  which  the  class  had  everywhere  earned  so 
bad  a  name,  that,  like  the  publicans,  their  v.itness  would  not  be  taken 
before  a  court. 

Jesus  was  greatly  troubled  by  this  monstrous  desecration  of  His 
Father's  house.  He  was  a  j'oung  unknown  man,  and  a  Galihean; 
He  had  no  formal  authority  to  interfere,  for  the  Temple  arrangements 
were  under  the  priests  alone,  but  the  siirlit  of  such  abuses,  in  a  ph;ce 
so  holy,  roused  His  inmost  spirit.  Entering  the  ]")olluted  Temple 
space,  and  gazing  round  on  the  tumult  and  manifold  defilements.  He 
could  not  remain  impassive.  Hastilj^  t}'ing  together  some  small 
cords,  and  advancing  to  the  sellers  of  the  slice])  and  oxen,  He  com- 
manded them  to  leave  the  Temple,  with  their  projjerty,  at  once,  and 
drove  tliem  and  their  beasts  out  of  the  gates.  The  sellers  of  doves 
were  allowed  to  take  their  cages  away,  but  they,  too,  had  to  leave. 
The  money-changers  fared  worst,  as  they  deserved.  Their  tables 
Avere  overturned,  and  they  themselves  expelled.  After  long  year* 
the  Temple  was  once  more  sacred  to  God. 

That  one  man  should  have  effected  such  an  amazing  act  may  have 
been  due,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  "  to  the  starry  liglit  which  siione  from 
His  eyes,  and  to  the  divine  majesty  which  beamed  from  His  features,'* 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  such  a  miraculous  aid.  The  weak- 
ness of  a  guilty  conscience  on  the  one  side,  and  the  grandeur  of  a 
supreme  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  account  for  it.  All  v/ere  under  a 
spell  for  the  moment.  It  was  an  act  such  as  Mattathias  or  Judas 
Maccabieus  might  have  done,  and  prophet-like  us  it  was,  in  sucl^ 
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a  place,   and   in   snch   a   cause,  its  unique   heroism  secured  its  tri- 
umpli. 

The  authorities,  Avho  Avere  responsible  for  the  abuse  so  astoundingly 
corrected,  were  no  less  paralyzed  than  the  multitude  at  large,  by  the 
lofty  zeal  for  God  shown  thus  strangely.  Rules  of  a  strictness  hitherto 
unknown  were  erelong  announced,  and,  for  the  moment,  put  in  force, 
though,  three  years  later,  things  had  become  as  bad  as  ever.  No  one 
could  henceforth  go  up  to  "the  hill  of  the  Lord"  with  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  or  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet,  or  with  money  in  his  girdle,  or  with 
a  sack  on  his  shoulder,  or  even  with  dust  on  his  feet,  and  no  one  might 
carry  a  burden  of  anj^  kind  through  the  Temple,  or  even  spit  within  the 
holy  precincts,  It  was  felt  that  religion  had  received  a  deadly  injiuy 
by  the  evils  against  which  the  Galilsean  stranger  had  thus  signally  pro- 
tested, and  a  vain  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  prestige  they  had 
themselves  so  fatally  injured. 

It  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  His  office  to  act  as  Jesus  had  done. 
As  His  Father's  House,  the  Temple  was  supremely  under  His  care, 
and  Heonlj'  exercised  His  rights  and  duties,  as  the  Messiah,  in  cleans- 
ing it  as  He  did.  It  was  a  sign  and  commencement  of  the  spiritual 
cleansing  He  came  to  inaugurate :  a  note  struck  which  disclosed  the 
character  of  His  future  work.  Zechariah  had  said  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  "the  trader  would  no  more  be  in  the  House  of  Jehovah," 
and  thus  even  the  prophets,  whom  the  nation  honoured,  seemed  to 
endorse  His  act. 

The  priests  could  say  nothing  condemnatory,  but  could  only  raise  the 
question  why //e  should  have  taken  it  upon  Him  to  assume  authority 
which  thej'  claimed.  They  were  irritated  beyond  bounds,  and  doubt- 
less indulged  their  scorn  at  a  "  prophet,"  who  took  on  Himself  the 
duties  of  the  Temple  police.  Yet  the  people,  by  their  silence,  showed 
that  they  approved  the  act,  though  it  implied  condemnation  of  the  high 
priest  and  his  collea.gues,  and  had  attacked  a  custom  sanctioned  by 
age,  established  by  formal  authorit}',  and  identified  Avith  the  interests 
of  the  Temple  and  its  services.  The  crowds  of  pilgrims  also  honoin-ed 
the  act  of  the  young  Galihvan,  of  whom  strange  rumours  had  reached 
them  from  the  Jordan,  instinctively  feeling  that  it  was  right.  Jesus 
had  made  His  entrance  on  public  notice,  in  a  way  that  struck  the  popu- 
lar imagination, — as  a  true  prophet,  who  witnessed  fearlessly  for  God, 
qgainst  the  desecration  of  His  house.  The  feeling  towards  Him  was 
half  enthusiastic,  half  respectful;  His  enemies  were  confused  and 
p'aralyzed.  He  was  the  valiant  soldier  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  it 
might  have  seemed  as  if  the  way  to  an  easy  triumph  were  to  be 
expected  forthwith. 

But  He  and  the  people  had  wholly  different  conceptions  of  the  office 
of  tlie  Messiah.  He  had  acted  as  He  had  done  from  no  personal  end. 
His  disciples  saw  that  it  was  consuming  zeal  for  His  Father's  glory, 
that  had  animated  Him;  a  welling  u;)  of  holy  indignation.  He  bad 
exercised  the  prophet's  office,  of  striking  for  the  true,  and  the  pure; 
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a  right  whicli  has  been  used  in  all  ages,  by  lofty  natures,  when  insti- 
tuted means,  and  the  low  morality  of  the  times,  fail  to  stem  growing 
corruption.  Such  an  act  could  not  be  done,  without  overpowering, 
unreliecting  earnestness,  and  zeal  kindled  into  a  tiame,  but  this  divine 
earnest  zeal  was  not  unworthy  of  the  purest,  for  without  it,  in  fallen 
times,  nothing  great  can  be  done.  Yet  He  was  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  was  not  liis  nature  to  strive,  or  to  make  His  voice  heard  in  the 
streets.  To  have  taken  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  at  the  full,  would 
have  led  Him  to  triumphs  for  which  He  had  no  desire,  and  would 
have  been  fatal  to  His  views,  instead  of  advancing  them.  Numbers 
were,  perhaps,  willing  to  have  believed  that  He  might  be  the  IMcssiah, 
had  He  announced  Himself  as  such,  Init  the  Law  had  been  given  of 
old  amidst  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  they  expected  the  King- 
dom of  the  Messiah  to  be  proclaimed  with  equal  sublimity.  Unos- 
tentatious illustrations  of  divine  power,  such  as  healing  the  sick, 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  or  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  were  not 
enough.  They  desired  public  and  national  miracles,  which  would 
glorify  Israel,  and  astonish  the  world.  But  is  was  no  part  of  His  plan 
to  attract  the  wonder  of  the  crowd,  or  to  minister  to  national  pride, 
or  inaugurate  a  dispensation  of  fear  or  force.  His  Kingdom  was  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  not  in  their  outward  suffrages;  in  the  calm  realms 
of  truth,  not  in  those  of  political  strife. 

The  authorities  could  take  no  violent  measures,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  asking  Him  for  some  "sign,"  to  justiiiy  His  act  by  its 
divine  authority,  and  incidentally  reveal  His  claim  on  their  homage, 
if,  perchance.  He  miglit  prove  the  Messiah.  The  question  must  have 
raised  the  sense  of  His  supreme  right  as  consecrated  Son  of  God, 
and  involved  the  condemnation  of  those  by  whom  such  a  state  of 
things  had  been  allowed.  Why  had  they,  the  appointed  guardians  of 
the  Temple,  been  so  powerless  or  negligent  against  such  desecration? 
If  they  had  thus  failed,  who  but  the  Messiah  alone,  could  cleanse  the 
sanctuary,  not  partly,  and  for  a  time,  but  perfectly,  and  for  ever?  He 
answered  them,  therefore,  as  their  Kabbis  were  wont  to  do,  with  an 
enigmatical  sentence,  whicli  Tie  left  them  to  unriddle  as  thej''  could. 
"Destroy  this  Temple,"  said  He,  doubtless  pointing  as  He  did  so,  to 
His  person, — that  Temple  of  God,  pure  and  sacred  beyond  all  others, 
— "  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  The  sound  of  the  words  to 
a  Jew,  and  their  apparent  meaning,  were  alike  audacious.  He  was 
standing  amid  the  long  and  lofty  marble  arcades  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing; amidst  its  courts,  paved  with  costliest  stones,  and  rising  terrace 
above  terrace;  its  vast  spaces,  built  up  with  incredible  labour,  and 
equal  maguiticence,  from  the  valley,  hundreds  of  feet  below;  itr:i 
sanctuary,  al)laze  v.ith  gold;  its  wonderful  gates  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  Corinthian  brass,  which  were  the  national  pride.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  the  nation  was  identitied  v/ith  the  inviolability  of  the  Tem- 
ple. It  had  been  already  building  for  forty-six  years,  and  was  not 
yet  finished,  for  eighteen  thousand  worlimeu  were  still  employed  on 
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some  incomplete  parts  of  it,  thirty  years  after  tliis,  and  were  paid  off 
wlien  their  work  was  done,  only  a  few  years  before  tlie  destruction  of 
tlie  city.  Tlie  passionate  fanaticism  for  a  structure  so  splendid,  and 
so  bound  up  with  the  hopes  and  pride  of  the  nation,  was  incred- 
ible. It  seemed  to  them  under  the  special  protection  of  Jehovah. 
Antiochus  Epiphaues,  its  great  enemy,  had  perished  miserably  and 
shamefully  in  Persia.  Crassus,  who  had  plundered  its  treasures,  had 
fallen  v.ith  his  army,  amidst  the  thirstj^  sands  of  the  desert.  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  intruded  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  had  l)ccn  murdered  by 
an  Eg\"ptian  centurion,  and  his  headless  trunk  had  been  left  exposed 
on  the  strand  of  Egypt.  To  touch  the  Temple  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
•lev.',  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty.  Perverting  the  answer 
of  Jesus,  therefore,  into  an  allusion  to  the  building  which  they  re- 
vered with  such  a  zealous  idolatry,  they  tauntingly  reminded  Him  of 
the  years  it  had  taken  to  build,  and  scouted  His  supposed  proposal  to 
destroy  and  restore  it  so  quickly. 

No  utterance  ever  foil  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  of  which  He  did  not 
forsee  the  full  effect,  and  this  answer,  as  He  knew,  was  a  veiled  antici- 
pation of  His  earthly  end.  The  cry  that  the  Temple  was  in  danger 
would  at  any  moment  rouse  the  whole  race  to  revenge  the  insult  with 
the  fury  of  despair,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  resentment  felt  at 
such  v^'ords,  maj'  therefore  be  judged.  Three  years  later  it  was  by 
their  perversion  that  the  high  priests  sought  His  death,  and  they  were 
coarsely  flung  as  a  taunt  against  Him,  Avhcn  lie  hung  on  the  Cross. 
Isor  -were  thej^  forgotten  even  afterwards,  for  they  were  made  an 
aggravation  of  the  charges  against  the  first  martj-r,  Stephen,  as  His 
follower. 

But  they  meant  something  of  deepest  significance  to  the  Jew3 
themselves.  Though,  doubtless,  in  their  direct  import  a  concealed 
announcement  of  His  own  death  and  resurrection,  they  had  wider  ap- 
plications. "Your  whole  religion,"  they  implied,  "  in  as  far  as  it  rests 
on  this  Temple,  is  corrupt  and  sunken,  but  He  is  already  here,  who, 
when  that  Temple  passes  av\ay,  as  pass  awaj'  it  must,  will  restore  it 
in  unspeakably  greater  glory,  and  His  doing  so  will  be  the  sign  He 
gives."  All  this  lay  in  His  veiled  sentence.  "Do  you  really  wish  a 
sign  from  me,  of  my  divine  authority  over  this  Temple?  You  shall 
have  the  highest.  Destroy  this  Temple,  which  Avill  surely  one  day 
fall,  though,  while  it  stands,  I  wish  it  to  be  pure  and  worthy :  destroy 
it,  if  you  choose,  and  with  it  let  all  yom'  corrupted  religion  perish:  I 
diall,  presently,  rebuild  it  again,  with  far  greater  giory  than  it  can 
now  boast,  for  this  Temple  is  the  desecrated  and  fallen  work  of  men's 
hands,  but  mine  will  be  pure:  a  Temple  of  the  religion  of  Spirit  and 
truth,  which  will  be  established  by  my  resm-rection,  on  the  third  day, 
and  will  be  inuuortal  and  indestructible." 

In  the  ansv.er  of  Jesus,  indeed,  lay,  already,  the  whole  fuiurc  of  His 
C-hurch.  The  historj-  of  His  life  and  of  liis  v.'ork  is  linked  to  this 
earliest  utterance.    The  maguilicent  Temple  lie  that  day  cleansed  was 
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soon  to  he  destroj^ed,  mainly  through  the  guilt  of  those  who  sou.n:lit  po 
fanatically  to  preserve  it,  with  all  its  abuses.  But,  even  before  it  rosa 
in  flames  from  the  torch  of  the  Roman  soldier,  or  fell,  stone  from 
stone,  before  his  tools,  another  temple,  far  more  wonderful,  had  risen 
silently,  ia  the  spirits  of  men,  to  take  its  place — a  temple  pure  and 
eternal,  which  He  had  now  dimly  foreshadowed,  at  this  first  moment 
of  His  public  career.  Yet,  even  the  Church  was  in  no  such  high 
sense  the  Temple  of  God  as  the  mysterious  person  of  Jesus  Himself 
— the  holiest  tabernacle  of  God  amongst  men  ever  vouchsafed — the 
true  Shekinah — the  visible  Incarnation  of  the  Divine.  After  the 
crucifixion,  and  the  resurrection,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  His  words, 
in  these  two  great  events,  struck  the  imagination  of  the  disciples  more 
than  anj'  other  meaning  they  inight  have.  "  He  spoke  of  the  Temple 
of  His  bod}^"    True  in  other  senses,  it  w^as  pre-eminently  so  in  this. 

With  such  an  old-pi'opliet-like  first  appearance,  followed  up,  as  it 
was,  by  acts  of  miraculous  power,  equal,  no  doubt,  in  character  and 
greatness,  to  the  examples  elsewhere  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  no 
wonder  to  learn  that  many  believed  on  Him.  Yet  He  received  no  one 
into  the  circle  of  His  closer  personal  following  from  those  thus  im- 
pressed. No  Scribe  or  Rabbi,  no  wealthy  citizen,  not  even  a  common 
townsman  of  Jerusalem,  was  called  to  follow"  Him.  "He  did  not 
trust  Himself  to  them,"  nor  honour  any  of  them  with  the  confidence 
He  had  shown  in  some  of  His  Galil;i?an  disciples.  Nor  did  He  relax 
this  caution  at  any  future  time,  for  though  He  gained  many  friends  in 
Judea,  as  we  discover  incidentally,  He  surrounded  Himself  with  Gaii- 
Ifeans  to  the  end  of  His  life.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  contrasted  un- 
favourably with  the  simpler  peasants  of  the  north:  they  w^ere  curious 
and  excitable,  rather  than  deep  and  earnest,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools,  which  flourished  especially  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple, 
was  pre-eminently  unfitted  to  understand  Him,  or  ally  itself  closely 
with  Him.  The  keen  glance  of  Jesus  saw  this  from  the  first.  There 
were,  doubtless,  many  of  the  rich  and  influential  men  of  Jerusalem 
wlio  felt  the  shortcomings  of  the  prevailing  school-wisdom  and 
priestly  system,  and,  fretting  uneasily  iinder  the" rule  of  a  Herod,  or  of 
a  Roman  governor,  were  well  inclined  to  join  a  true  Israelitish  king; 
many,  possibly,  who  even  secretly  admired  Jesus,  and  were  ready  to 
recognize  Him  as  the  Messiah,  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  safely. 
But  John,  who  was  himself  a  Galilsean,  and  knew  that  Jesus  had 
made  onlj^  Galih^ans  His  confidential  friends,  reveals,  in  his  senten- 
tious epigrammatical  way.  His  estimate  of  such  doubtful  support. 
"He  did  not  trust  Himself  to  them,  because  He  knew  all  men,  and 
because  He  needed  not  that  anj'  should  bear  witness  respecting  Him, 
as  man."  A  cheerful  witness  to  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  He  always 
welcomed,  when  it  came  fi-eely;  but  as  to  the  other — He  knew  men's 
hearts.  He  could  see  that  they  were  v,'illing  to  honour  Him  as  a 
human  king,  and  tliat,  only  from  His  wonderful  works  and  miracles, 
and  they,  immistakably,  expected  a  human  kingdom  at  His  hands 
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To  rule,  as  a  man,  over  men,  it  "tt'oiild  have  been  needful  to  seek  (he 
support  of  the  powerful,  'wlio  would  lead  themselves  for  personal 
ends,  and  act  on  mere  liunian  maxims.  But  such  men  "would  be  no 
counsellors,  helpers,  or  sei'vauts  in  founding  and  spreading  the  King- 
dom of  Truth. 

Among  the  upper  class  of  citizens,  however,  there  was  one,  the 
representative  of  many  whose  names  are  unrecorded,  who  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  Avords  and  acts  of  the  young  Galila'an.  He  bore  the 
Greek  name  Nicodemus,  and  was  a  ruler,  or  foremost  man,  in  the 
religious  world  of  Jerusalem,  a  member  of  its  governing  class,  and,  in 
sentiment  and  party,  a  Pharisee.  He  was,  moreover,  wealthy,  and, 
thus,  in  many  respects,  one  whose  support,  at  such  a  time,  would 
Lave  been  eagerly  grasped  at,  had  Jesus  proposed  to  found  a  kingdom 
in  wliich  the  aids  of  human  ex]iediency  were  admitted,  as  in  political 
sj'stems.  He  v\'as  a  man  of  advanced  years  and  high  position,  and 
might,  no  doubt,  have  done  good  service  to  Christ's  worldly  interests 
among  the  influential  classes,  and  have  even  helped  towards  a  coali- 
tion of  the  priests  and  Pharisees  with  Him,  had  His  aims  been  national, 
and  religio-political,  like  theirs.  There  was,  inevitably,  a  strong  prej- 
udice in  Jerusalem  against  a  m.ovement  which  had  begun  in  Galilee, 
and  was  supported  by  Galiljeans,  and  Kicodcmus  might  have  helped 
to  counteract  it.  It  was  a  condition  of  his  connection  with  Jesus, 
however,  that  it  should  be  secret.  Constitutionally  timid,  he  could 
not  brave  the  social  proscription  and  ridicule,  which  would  follow  an 
open  adherence;  for,  though  no  overt  hostility  to  tlie  Xew  Teacher 
had  yet  broken  out  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  clear  that 
its  doing  so  was  onlj^  a  c]uestion  of  time.  He  was  honest,  and  earnest, 
but  could  not  j'et  make  the  sacrifice  an  open  alliance  demanded.  In- 
deed, his  caution  clung  to  him  to  the  end  of  Christ's  life,  for  in  the 
only  two  instances  in  which  his  name  re-appears,  his  weak  indirect- 
ness is  plainl}'  shown.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  rulers  had  deter- 
mined to  use  violence  against  Jesus,  we  find  him  tiying  to  turn  them 
aside  from  their  purpose,  by  a  general  question  which  did  not  commit 
himself,  and  when  all  was  over,  it  was  not  till  he  had  caught  spirit 
enough  from  the  example  of  one  of  his  own  class,  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  that  he  ventured  to  own  his  reverence  for  the  dead  Savioiu',  by 
bringing  his  boimtiful  gift  of  spices  to  embalm  Him.  At  his  first 
interview,  he  did  not  venture  to  visit  Jesus  openly,  but  came  to  Him 
by  night. 

As  a  Rabbi,  Nicodemus  was,  necessarily,  skilled  in  the  subtle  expo- 
sitions of  the  Law  for  which  his  order  was  famous,  and  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  throughout,  but  he  had  been  trained 
in  the  artificial  explanations  of  the  schools,  and  was  profoundly  un- 
conscious of  tlieir  deeper  meaning.  Like  others,  he  supposed  that 
the  Messiah  would  set  up  a  theocracy  distinguished  by  zealous  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law ;  every  Israelite,  as  such,  forming  a  member  of  it. 
Greeting  Jesus  as  one  whom  he,  and  others  in  his  position,  acknowl- 
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edged  to  be  a  Eabbi,  he  opened  the  interview  bj'  a  compliment,  in- 
tended to  lead  to  the  point  he  had  at  heart.  Any  question  as  to  his 
own  admission  to  the  Alessiah's  kingdom  had  not  crossed  his  mind. 
The  traditions  of  his  brother  Rabbis  had  tauijht  him  that  while  "  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  be  as  the  burning  of  a  furnace  in  tlie  great 
Day  of  Judgment,  Israel,  as  such,  would  be  saved;"  that  "there  Avas 
a  part  allottetl  to  all  Israel  in  the  world  to  come,"  or,  in  other  words, 
in  the  kingdom  of  tlie  3Iessiah.  "God  had  sanctiiied  Israel  to  Him- 
self for  ever,"  and  made  every  Jew,  as  such,  on  a  footing,  as  to  His 
love  and  favour,  with  "all  the  Angels  of  the  Presence,"and  all  the 
Angels  of  Praise,  and  with  all  the  Holy  Angels  that  stand  before  Him." 
Hence,  he  onl}'  wished  to  know  the  duties  required  of  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  Jesus  appeared  to  be  sent  from 
God  to  set  up.  Christ,  in  an  instant,  saw  into  the  speaker's  heart. 
So  far  from  making  any  attempt  to  win  him,  or  from  abating  His 
demands,  as  a  compromise  in  favour  of  one  whose  support  might  be 
so  advantageous.  He  cut  him  short  by  a  statement  which  roust  have 
thrown  his  whole  thoughts  info  confusion.  Trusting  implicitly  to  his 
being  a  Jew,  as  a  divine  title  to  citizenship  in  the  new  theocracy,  and 
thinking  only  of  formal  acts  by  which  he  might  show  his  aevotion, 
and  increase  his  claim  to  the  favour  of  God,  here  and  hereafter,  he  is 
met  by  an  announcement,  that  neither  national  descent,  nor  the  utter- 
most exactness  of  Pharisaic  observance,  nor  any  good  works,  however 
great,  as  such,  availed  at  all  to  secure  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  He  had  supposed  Jesus  a  Rabbi,  and  had  expected  to  hear 
some  new  legal  precepts,  but  he  is  told  tliat  not  only  has  he  no  title 
whatever,  as  a  Jew,  to  share  in  the  new  kingdom,  but  that  he  cannot 
hope  to  earn  one.  Jewish  theology  knew  nothing  higher  than  aa 
exact  equivalent  in  good  or  evil,  for  ever}'  act.  "An  eye  for  an  eye," 
both  here  and  hereafter,  was  its  only  conception.  A  legal  precision 
had  a  right  to  heaven ;  the  neglect  of  Levitical  righteousness  shut  its 
gates  on  the  soul. 

Jesus  broadly  told  him  that  his  whole  conceptions  were  funda- 
mentally wrong.  "Everv  man,  whatever  his  legal  standing,  must  be 
born  again,  if  he  would  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  do  so  is  not  a 
question  of  outward  acts,  legal,  or  moral,  but  of  their  motive."  The 
idea  of  being  "born  again"  should  not  have  been  incomprehensible  to 
a  Jewisli  Rabbi,  for  it  was  a  saying  of  the  Scribes  that  "a  proselj'te 
is  like  a  child  new  born,"  and  "circumcision  of  the  heart,"  and  the 
"creating  a  clean  heart  and  renewing  a  right  spirit,"  are  expression* 
that  must  have  been  familiar  to  him  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Psalms.  But  the  full  meaning  of  such  terms  had  been  lost  in 
the  prevailing  externalism.  He  took  the  words  in  their  literal  sense. 
In  his  perplexity,  he  supposed  that  what  was  demanded  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  his  nationality,  which,  he  assumed,  already  opened 
an  unquestioned  entrance  for  him  into  the  theocracy. 

Jesus  saw  his  embarrassment,  and  forthwith  explained  His  meaning 
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more  fully.  "The  kingdom  of  God,"  He  told  him,  "was  none  the 
less  a  true  kingdom  that  it  stood  aloof  from  politics,  and  had  none  of 
the  outward  characteristics  of  earthly  states.  It  had  no  civil  judges, 
but  it  had  its  laws,  and  by  these  all  its  subjects  would  hereafter  be  j 
tried,  beyond  the  grave.  It  had  its  conditions  of  acceptance,  also, 
and  these  were  belief  in  Himself  as  its  Founder,  Legislator,  and  future 
Judge,  and  open  confession  of  that  belief  by  the  rite  of  Baptism,  ^\ith 
which  Nicodemus  was  already  familiar,  from  the  ministry  of  John. 
There  could  be  no  admission  of  any  one,  high  or  low,  at  a  secret  in- 
terview, to  be  followed  by  concealment  of  the  relation  thus  foi-med 
with  Himself.  There  must  be  personal  homage  and  submission  to 
Him,  but  it  must  also  be  frankly  and  publicly  avowed." 

Nor  was  Kicodemus  left  to  suppose  that  any  outward  and  formal 
act,  even  if  inclusive  of  these  demands,  would  alone  sultice.  Baptism 
was  but  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  revolution  so  complete  that  it  might 
well  be  described  as  a  new  birth.  All  men  were  by  nature  sinful, 
and  needed  a  moral  transformation,  which  would  make  them  as 
naturally  seek  the  pure  and  holy  as  they  had  sought  the  opposite. 
Citizenship  in  His  kingdom  was  a  gift  of  God  Himself;  the  re-crea- 
tion of  the  moral  nature,  by  His  Spirit,  as  the  result  of  which  the 
soul  hungered  after  good,  as,  before,  after  sin. 

Nor  was  Nicodenuis  to  wonder  at  such  a  statement.  God's  influ- 
ence on  the  heart  was  like  the  flowing  wind — free,  felt,  and  yet  mys- 
terious. It  came  as  it  listed,  its  presence  was  felt  by  its  results,  but 
all  besides  was  beyond  our  knowledge. 

Teaching  so  fundamentally  diiierent  from  all  his  previous  ideas, 
and  involving  conceptions  so  unique  and  sublime,  was  for  the  time 
incomprehensible.  The  startled  listener  could  only  mutter,  "How 
can  these  things  be?"  Nicodemus,  it  seems  very  probable,  was  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  religious  world  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  three 
ofllcers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  while  it  existed,  were  the  President,  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  "  Master,"  or  wise  man,  and  Jesus  appears  to 
address  him  as  "Jlaster,"  in  subdued  reproach  at  his  perplexity. 
"Art  thou,"  He  asked,  "  tJw  teacher," — well  known  and  recognized 
as  such — the  wise  man — even  by  title,  "and  dost  not  know  these 
tilings?  I  speak  only  Avhat  I  know  and  have  seen,  in  the  eternal 
world,  and  you  hesitate  to  believe  Me.  If  I  have  told  you  thus  of 
Avhat  is  matter  of  experience,  and  runs  its  course  in  the  human  heart 
during  this  earthly  life,  and  j'ou  think  it  incomprehensible,  how  will 
you  believe  if  I  tell  you  the  higher  truths  of  the  kingdom — those 
heavenly  mysteries  wliich  concern  the  plan  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  man?  iSio  other  can  reveal  such  matters,  for  no  man  has  ever 
ascended  to  heaven  to  learn  them;  but  I  am  He — the  Messiah,  fore- 
told, as  the  Son  of  Man,  by  your  prophet  Daniel, — who  have  come 
down  from  heaven,  and,  even  now,  have  there  my  peculiar  home  and 
scat.  Let  Tile  vouchsafe  you  some  glimpses  of  the  true  nature  of  my 
kingdom.    I  come  not  as  a  triumphant  earthly  monarch,  but  to  suffer. 
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As  Moses  lifted  vip  the  serpent  in  the  Tvilderness,  to  save  those  who 
believed  in  it,  so  must  I  be  lifted  np — how,  you  shall  knov,'  hereafter 
— that  all  who  believe  in  Me  may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  I 
have  come  to  carry  out,  as  a  suifering  jMessiah,  the  higli  pm-pose  of 
God's  eternal  love  for  tlie  salvation  of  man." 

"You  seek  eternal  life:  it  can  be  had  only  by  believing  on  Me. 
He  who  does  so,  has  liis  reward  even  here,  in  the  love,  light,  and 
peace  which  flow  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  are  the  earnest  of 
future  glory.  I  have  not  come  to  judge  men,  for  to  judge  would 
have  been  to  condemn.  I  come  to  save.  They  who  reject  Me  are, 
indeed,  judged  and  condemned  already,  for  when  I,  tlie  Light,  have 
come  to  them,  they  have  shown  their  character  by  preferring  the 
darkness  of  sin.  Men  separate  themselves  into  goovd  and  evil,  before 
God,  by  their  bearing  towards  Me.  The  evil  wish  not  to  be  disturbed, 
and  to  be  let  stay  in  moral  darkness,  to  follow  out  their  sinful  desires, 
but  he  who  seeks  the  truth  comes  to  Me  to  Jiave  more  light.  Thus, 
the  evil  stand  self-condemned:  the  good  rejoice  in  their  grov/ing  light, 
as  an  earnest  of  heaven." 

Ttie  astonishing  originality  of  such  language  is  altogether  unique. 
At  His  lirst  appearance,  though  still  a  young  man,  without  the 
sanction  of  success,  or  the  weight  of  po.sition,  or  the  countenance  of 
the  schools,  Jesus  bears  Himself,  with  calm  unconsciousness  of  effort, 
as  altogether  superior  to  His  visitor.  A  born  Jew,  He  sjieaks  as  the 
Lawgiver  of  a  uew  theocracy  which  He  has  come  to  found,  in  place 
of  that  of  Moses,  whom  they  almost  worshipped.  He  lays  down  con- 
ditions of  unbending  strictness  as  indispensable  to  an  entrance  into 
the  new  community  thus  to  be  established,  though  He  has  nothing  to 
offer  but  privation  and  self-denial,  as  the  eartlilj'  result  of  joining  it. 
He  moves  at  His  ease  amidst  subjects  the  most  august  and  mysterious: 
demands  tlie  personal  homage  of  those  who  would  enter  His  kingdom, 
and  promises  eternal  life  as  the  reward  of  sincere  acceptance  of  His 
claims.  Repudiating  the  aids  to  which  others  might  have  looked, 
seeking  no  support  from  the  powerful,  or  from  the  crowd,  to  facilitate 
His  design;  He  speaks  of  Himself,  even  now,  when  obscure  and 
alone,  as  a  king,  and  shows  a  serene  composure  in  extending  His 
i-oyalty  over  even  the  souls  of  men.  In  the  presence  of  a  famous 
Rabbi,  He  claims  to  be  the  light  to  which  all  men,  without  exception, 
must  come,  who  love  the  truth.  His  first  utterance  anticipates  th; 
highest  claims  of  His  last.  An  humble  Gali!a?an.  easy  of  access, 
sympathetic,  obscure,  He  calmly  announces  Himself  as  the  Son  o1 
Man,  whose  home  is  heaven:  as  knowing  the  counsels  of  God  from 
eternity:  as  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Eternal,  and  the  ai'biter  oi 
eternal  life  or  deatli  to  the  world.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  any  merely 
human  utterances,  even  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  race,  in  tin 
presence  of  such  thoughts  and  words  as  these:  they  are  the  voice  o^ 
a  higher  spheiv,  tliough  falling  from  the  lips  of  one  who  walked  as  ; 
man  amongst  men. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FROM  JERrSALEM   TO   SAMARIA, 

The  staj'of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  was  short,  for  He  had  come  up  only 
to  attend  the  Passover,  and  to  open  His  Great  Commission  in  the 
religious  centre  of  the  nation,  before  the  vast  thrones  of  pilgrims 
frequenting  the  feast.  Nor  were  the  results  disappointing,  for 
"many  believed  in  His  name,  when  they  saAv  the  miracles  which  He 
did"  during  the  week.  "With  the  departure  of  the  multitudes,  iiow- 
ever,  He,  also,  left,  to  enter  with  His  disciples  on  His  first  wide 
circuit  of  preaching  and  teaching,  for,  though  a  beginning  Lad 
already  been  made  in  Galilee,  it  had  been  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  district  thus  favoured  eml)raced  the  whole  of  Judea,  which 
extended,  on  the  south,  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  at  Beersheba, 
far  south  of  Hebron,  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Philistine  plain,  on  the 
west;  to  the  line  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  east,  and,  on 
the  north,  to  Akrabbim,  the  frontier  village  of  Samaria,  which  lay 
among  the  hills,  twenty-live  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Jerusalem. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  very  likely  shared 
the  journey,  that  it  extended  "throughout  all  Judea,"  but  we  have 
no  record  of  the  towns  and  villages  thus  early  favoured  witli  the 
Message  of  the  New  Kingdom. 

How  long  the  tour  lasted  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  occu- 
pied some  months,  for  He  "  tarried"  from  time  to  time,  at  different 
points,  He  Himself  preaching  and  teaching,  and  His  disciples  baptiz- 
ing the  converts  gained.  It  was  not  fitting  that  Jesus  should  Himself 
administer  the  rife  which  admitted  citizens  to  His  spiritual  kingdom. 
Baptism,  which  had  been  introduced  by  John  as  a  symbol  of  repent- 
ance and  spiritual  renewal,  in  expectation  of  the  coming  Messiah, 
had  now  acquired  the  far  grander  significance  of  a  profession  of  faith 
in  Jesus,  as  the  3Iessiah  already  come.  John's  baptism  had  implied 
a  vow  to  live  in  the  strict  and  painful  Jewish  asceticism  of  washings, 
fasts,  and  legal  observances;  that  of  Jesus  transformed  this  life  into 
one  of  divine  liberty  and  loving  joy.  The  material  baptism,  more- 
over, was  but  .the  symbol,  and  might  Avell  be  left  to  His  disciples. 
Himself  retaining  the  far  grander  ministry  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  which  cleansed  the  moral  nature,  as  water  did  the  body.  They 
had  the  emblem:  He,  as  became  a  King,  kept  in  His  own  hands  the 
substance  and  realit}'.  To  preach  the  Gospel,  not  to  baptize,  was 
hereafter,  even  in  St.  Paul's  view,  the  special  commission  of  an 
Apostle.  Humbler  agencies  could  be  left  to  perform  the  rite:  to  the 
higiier  office,  Jesus  devoted  His  higher  rank. 

The  introduction  of  baptism  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try, is  mentioned  only  by  St.  John.     It  may  be  that  this  is  only  an 
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instance  of  the  omissions  of  the  Evnngelists,  and  that  careful 
examination  would  find  indirect  indications  that  it  not  only  be.5arL 
with  the  oi>ening  of  Christ's  ministry,  but  continued,  througiiout,  till 
the  close.  Yet,  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  mention  the  command 
given  by  Jesus  immediately  before  His  ascension,  to  baptize  all  nation^-, 
without  any  indication  of  its  being  the  continuance  of  an  existing 
'custom,  rather  than  the  re-introduction  of  what  had  been  for  a  time 
ii  abeyance.  Possibly,  the  extension  of  the  rite  to  all  nations,  may 
lifve  been  the  special  reason  of  its  being  thus  prominently  noticed, 
bu*^^,  more  probably,  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
which  broke  out  into  active  hostility  as  soon  as  the  new  movement 
grew  popular,  and  forced  Jesus  to  leave  Judea,  made  it  necessary  to 
disirm  opposition  by  suspending  tlie  practice. 

Tie  ecclesiastical  world  of  the  daj" — priests,  elders,  and  scribes — 
had  -ejected  the  mission  of  John.  Thej'  had  inquired  into  his  claims, 
attenied  his  preaching,  and  held  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  but 
thej  had  not  been  baptized.  They  "rejected  the  counsel  of  God 
agaiist  themselves,"  and  even  went  so  far,  iu  order  to  discredit  John 
with  the  multitude,  as  to  insinuate  that  he  "had  a  devil."  His  real 
o£feuC3  was  having  stood  aloof  from  them — the  established  religious 
authoities — and  he  had  shocked  their  self-complacency,  and  impeached 
their  tieology,  by  declaring  the  worthlessness,  before  God,  of  mere 
nationslity.  But  Jesus  was  already  treading  in  the  same  steps,  and 
had  goie  even  further  iu  independence  of  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  in 
His  acts  and  teachings;  in  His  cleansing  the  Temple,  and  in  His  dis- 
cmrse  with  Nicodemus.  Before  long,  moreover.  His  movement 
assumed  greater  importance  than  John's,  and  threatened  to  draw  the 
vhole  nation  from  allegiance  to  the  dignitaries  of  Jerusalem.  The 
.'ate  of  John,  moreover,  was,  probably,  in  great  part,  due  to  his  being 
under  official  censure,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  if  Salim  were  in 
Judea,  or  even  in  Samaria,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  machinations 
of  the  authorities  had  contributed  to  his  arrest,  and  to  his  being 
liauded  over  to  Antipas.  He  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan,  to  be  under  Roman  law,  but  it  is  wholly  in  keeping  with 
Pilate's  treacherous  nature  to  believe,  that  in  his  dread  of  the  priest;; 
and  Rabbis,  the  Roman  governor  consented  to  seize  the  prophet,  and 
deliver  him  up  to  death,"as  he  afterwards  did  with  Jesus  Himsolf. 
With  such  a  catastrophe  in  mind,  it  vrould  have  been  opposed  to  the 
calm  prudence  with  which  Jesus  at  all  times  acted,  to  have  sought 
the  publicity  and  excitement  soon  developed  in  connection  vv'ith  His 
early  baptismal  gatherings. 

It  is  a  question,  besides,  whether  the  official  opposition  which 
made  any  action  inexpedient  that  tended  to  agitate  the  public  mind, 
did  not,  also,  compel  delay  in  the  outward  organization  of  the  new 
comnnmion  v.diich  Jesus  came  to  found.  His  spiritual  kingdom 
could  be  proclaimed,  its  laws  and  privileges  mado  known,  and  citizens 
gained,  as  disciples,  in  detail,  but  their  iinal  enrolment  a?  a  distinct 
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society  woiild  likely  have  resultod  in  the  instant  an'cstof  their  leader. 
The  air  was  too  full  of  political  rumours,  in  connection  "uith  a 
national  !^Iessiah,  to  have  made  that  organization  practicable  while 
Jesus  lived,  which  v.'as  at  once  announced  after  His  death.  If  this 
were  so,  baptism,  as  the  sym])ol  of  entrance  into  the  new  society, 
might  be  well  deferred  till  that  society  was  actually  begun,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

The  burden  of  Christ's  preaching,  while  journeying  throughout 
Judea,  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  that  of  His  Galilsean  ministrj-a 
little  later,  and  as  that  of  John's — "Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  The  time  had  not  j-et  come  for  His  openly  jn'o- 
claim-ing  Himself  as  the  ilessiah,  tb.ough  He  acted  from  the  first  a.'* 
such,  without  formally  assuming  the  tille.  To  have  done  so  wo:ild 
have  arrested  His  work  at  once,  while  His  acts  and  words,  witiout 
compromising  Him  with  the  authorities,  were  such  as  forced  nen, 
and  even  the  spirits  He  cast  out,  to  own  His  true  dignity.  Inaeed, 
the  very  nature  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  like  His,  founded 'necess-iU'ily 
only  on  the  free  convictions  of  men,  not  on  assertion  or  autho'ity, 
demanded  tjiis  reticence.  The  heart  of  man,  which  was  to  be  th<  seat 
of  His  empire,  could  be  won  only  by  the  spiritual  attractions  o  His 
life  and  words.  Faith  and  loving  obedience  could  only  spring  from 
sympathj"  with  the  truth  and  goodness  His  life  and  words  dispayed, 
and  this  sympathy  must  be  spontaneous  in  each  new  discipe,  and 
Avas  often  of  slow  attainment.  The  kingdom,  to  use  His  owr  illus- 
trations, must  grov/ .  from  almost  unperceived  beginnings,  ii  sbw 
development,  like  the  mustard  .seed,  and  spread  bj'  silent  ani  slcrv 
advance,  like  leaven.  It  was,  in  its  very  nature,  to  come  "  withouv 
observation,"  unmarked,  for  it  was  not  political,  like  earthly  king- 
doms, but  the  iavic-ible  reign  of  truth  in  the  souls  of  men — a  growth 
of  opinion — a  kingdom  not  of  this  world. 

In  this  opening  period  John  still  continued  his  great  preparatory 
Avork.  ile  had  crossed  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  Jordan, 
and  was  baptizing  at  Enou,  near  Salim — a  place,  the  position  of 
which  is  not  positively  known.  He  had,  apparently,  expected  Jesus 
to  begin  His  vv^ork  as  the  Messiah,  by  an  open  assumption  of  the  title, 
and  seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  comparative  privacy, 
fo  different  from  his  anticipations.  The  idea  of  a  great  national 
movement,  with  Jesus  at  its  head,  was  natural  to  him,  nor  does  he 
.seem  to  have  realized  that  the  sublimest  self-proclamation  our  Lord 
could  make  vras  by  the  still  small  voice  of  His  divine  life  and  words. 
He  vras  vraitiug  calmlj^  for  a  signal  to  retire,  Avhich  had  not  yet  been 
given.  In  or  Avas  it  a  superfluous  Avork  to  continue  to  point  the  multi- 
tudes to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  thus  prepare  them,  by  the  Aveight 
i^f  a  testimony  co  revered,  for  accepting  Him  to  whom  he  thus 
directed  them. 

Human  nature,  hoAvever,  is  alAvays  the  same:  ready  to  show  its 
Aveakneys,  even  in  connection  Avith  Avhat  is  most  sacred.     The  grand 
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Iininility  of  John — inaocesi?ible  to  a  jealous  tlioiicrht — was  contented 
to  be  a  "mere  voice,  sending  men  avv-av  from  himself  to  his  gi-eat  suc- 
cessor. But  Ills  followers  were  not,  in  all  cases,  so  lowly,  and  occa- 
rion  soon  offered  which  gave  their  feeling?  expression,  A  Jew,  who 
had,  apparently',  attended  the  ministry  of  both  John  and  Jesus,  had 
shown  the  common  bias  of  his  race  by  getting  into  a  discussion  with 
some  of  John's  disciples,  about  the  comparative  value  of  their  master's 
baptism,  as  a  means  of  puritication,  perhaps  both  morally  and  leviti- 
cally,  as  compared  with  that  of  Jesus.  A  theological  controversy 
between  Jews,  as  between  Christians,  is  dangerous  to  the  temper,  and. 
indeed,  the  Rabbis  denounced  cpiictness  and  composure  in  such  mat- 
ters as  a  sign  of  religious  indifference.  Warmth  and  bitterness  were 
assumed  to  prove  zeal  for  the  Law.  Hence,  no  doubt,  there  was 
abundant  heat  and  wrangling  on  an  occasion  like  this,  the  whole 
resulting  in  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
champions  of  John,  against  One  who  had  thus  been  set  up  as  his 
rival.  In  this  spirit  they  returned  to  their  master,  and  proceeded  to 
relieve  their  minds  by  telling  him  that  He  who  was  with  him  beyond 
Jordan,  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness,  and  to  whom  he  had  thus 
given  a  standing  and  influence,  had  Himself  begun  to  baptize.  It 
appeared  like  unfair  rivalrj^  and  was  creating  just  such  a  sensation 
as  John  had  caused  at  first,  for  now  all  were  flocking  to  the  new  Rabbi, 
as,  formerly,  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

The  gi-eatness  of  the  Baptist  could  not  have  been  shown  more 
strikingly  than  in  his  reply  to  a  complaint  so  fitted  to  touch  his  per- 
sonal sensibilities.  "You  are  wrong,"  said  he,  "in  thinking  thus 
of  Him  to  whom  you  refer.  If  He  meet  such  success,  it  is  given 
Him  from  God,  for  a  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  have  been 
given  him  from  heaven.  You  can  yourselves  bear  witness  that  I  said, 
'I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  am  sent  before  Him.'"  John  was  regarded 
b}"  the  nation  at  large  as  a  prophet,  and,  as  such,  he  was  venerated  so 
gi"eatly,  that,  even  after  his  death,  many  explained  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  by  supposing  that  He  was  John,  risen  again  from  the  dead, 
clothed  with  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  spirit  world  from  which 
he  had  returned.  Later  still,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  afraid 
the  people  would  stone  them  if  they  sj^oke  of  his  baptism  as  merely 
human.  He  was  now  the  foremost  man  in  the  land,  but  his  splendid 
humility  never  for  a  moment  deserted  him.  "He  may  make  no 
kingly  show,"  he  continued,  "and  may  have  raised  no  excitement, 
but  lie  is  far  above  me.  You  linow  how  the  friend  of  the  bride 
leads  her  home  to  the  bridegroom — how  he  goes  before  the  choir  of 
companions  that  escort  her,  and  brings  her,  with  loud  rejoicings,  to 
her  lord.  I  am  onlj'  that  friend,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  bride, 
and  Jesus  the  Heavely  Bridegroom.  The  prophets  of  old  have  fore- 
told the  espousals  of  heaven  and  earth:  thej^are  fast  approaching:  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  even  now  at  hand,  and  %vill  fulfil  the 
promise.     Let  us  be  glad,  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  Him,  for 
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the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  His  v,'ife  has  made  herself 
ready.  The  friend  listens  for  the  bridegroom's  voice,  to  obey  his 
commands,  and  promote  liis  joy,  and  rejoices  to  liear  it,  when  he  has 
led  the  bride  to  liim.  j\Iy  joy  is  fulfilled,  in  liaving  stirred  up  the  mul- 
titude to  flock  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  I  rejoice 
in  His  being  so  near  me  that  I  seem  to  catch  His  voice.  He  must 
increase;  I  must  decrease.  I  am  but  the  morning  star;  He,  the  rising 
sun.  He  comes  from  above,  and  is,  thus,  above  ail ;  I  am  only  a  man 
like  yourselves,  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as  a  man,  what  I  have  been 
sent  by  God  to  utter.  He  is  the  ^lessiah  from  heaven,  and  speaks 
what  He  has  seen  and  heard  in  the  eternal  world — speaks  from  His 
own  direct  knowledge.  I  only  repeat  what  may  be  revealed  to  me, 
here  below.  My  mission  is  well  nigh  over,  and  I  now  only  finish  my 
testimony  before  I  finally  vanish.  But,  though  thus  worthy  of  all 
honour,  few  receive  His  witness:  it  is  an  evil  generation  that  seeks 
a  iVIessiah  very  different  from  the  holy  Messiah  of  God.  He  who 
believes  in  Him  glorifies  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  fulfilling  His 
promises  to  send  salvation  to  man.  For  the  Gospel  He  proclaims  is 
but  the  utterance  of  the  precious  words  of  God  the  Father  to  our 
race,  and,  thus,  in  believing  His  Son,  we  honour  Him  who  sent  Him. 
Prophets,  and  even  I,  the  Baptist,  receive  the  Spirit  only  in  the 
measure  God  is  pleased  to  grant,  but  God  pom-s  out  His  gifts  on  Him 
without  measure." 

Such  thoughts  filled  the  speaker's  heart  with  tender  adoration, 
which  embodied  itself  in  closing  words  of  wondrous  sublimity. 
"You  may  well  believe  on  Him,"  said  he,  "for  the  Father  has 
given  all  things  into  His  hand, — eternal  life  and  outer  darkness.  He 
has  not  only  the  divine  anointing  of  the  Messiah,  but  the  awful  power. 
To  be  saved  by  the  works  of  the  Law  is,  moreover,  hopeless:  faith 
in  Him  is  the' one  Salvation.  It  is  momentous,  therefore,  that  you 
receive  Him,  for  to  reject  Him  is  to  perish.  Blessed  is  he  who 
believes  in  Him :  he  has,  even  now,  the  beginnings  in  his  sou!  of  the 
divine  life  which  survives  death  and  never  dies.  Woe  to  him  who 
Avill  not  hear  His  voice.  He  shall  never  see  life;  but  the  wrath  of 
God  will  burn  against  him  abidingly!" 

Jesus  had  now  remained  in  Judea  about  nine  months,  from  the 
Passover,  in  April,  to  the  winter  sowing  time,  in  December  or 
January.  The  crowds  that  came  to  hear  Him,  though  rarely  to 
receive' His  "witness,"  grew  daily  larger,  and  His  fame  spread  far 
and  near,  even  to  Galilee.  His  very  success,  however,  in  attracting 
numbers,  made  His  retirement  to  another  district  necessary,  for  in 
Judea  He  was  under  the  keen  and  unfriendly  eyes  of  the  bigoted 
religious  world  of  Jerusalem,  who  saw  in  Him  a  second  rival,  more 
dangerous  than  the  Baptist.  His  bearing  towards  them  had  been 
seen  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  His  miracles  were  likely  to 
give  Him  even  more  power  over  the  people  than  John  had  had,  and 
to  lead  them  to  a  revolt  from  the  legal  slavery  to  Rabbinical  rules,  in 
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which  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  and  Pharisees  held  them.  There  had, 
as  yet,  been  no  open  hostility,  but  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  to  provoke  persecution.  His  hour  had  not  yet  come, 
and  to  brave  danger  at  present,  when  duty  did  not  demand  it,  would 
have  been  contrary  to  His  whole  nature.  Hereafter,  when  duty 
called  Him  to  do  so.  He  would  voluntarily  come,  not  to  Judea  alone, 
but  to  Jerusalem,  though  He  knew  it  meant  His  death. 

But,  apart  from  the  kindling  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees,  the  people 
themselves  were  sufficient  explanation  of  the  return  of  Jesus  to 
Galilee.  He  was  no  mere  popularity  Imnter,  fiattered  by  the  idle 
curiosity  that  drew  crowds  to  see  what  wonder  He  might  perform. 
He  had  numbers,  but  yet  His  mission,  in  tlie  only  light  in  which  He 
regarded  results,  had  been  little  better  than  sowing  on  the  wayside,  or 
tile  stony  place,  or  among  thistles  and  thorns.  He  had  made  so  few 
disciples,  that  John  could  speak  of  them  as  none.  The  fame  He  had 
gained  might  serve  Him  elsewhere,  but  He  measured  the  claims  of  a 
localit}"  on  His  ministrations,  not  by  the  numbers  who  came  to  Him, 
but  by  the  proportion  won  to  God. 

The  direct  road  to  Galilee  ran  through  tlie  half-heathen  country  of 
Samaria,  and  this  Jesus  resolved  to  take,  though  men  of  His  nation 
generally  preferred  the  circuitous  route  by  Perea,  rather  than  pass 
through  the  territory  of  a  race  they  hated.  It  ran  north  from 
Jerusalem,  past  Bethel,  between  the  height  of  Libona  on  tiie  left 
hand,  and  of  Shiloh  on  tlie  right,  entering  Samaria  at  the  soutli  end 
of  the  beautiful  valley,  which,  further  north,  stretches  past  the  foot 
of  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  He  must  have  started  in  the  early 
morning,  to  reacli  Sychar  bj'  noon,  and  must  have  been  near  the 
boundary  to  have  done  so  at  all,  in  the  short  morning  of  a  v\'inter's 
day.  The  road  was  proverbially  unsafe  for  Jewish  passengers, 
either  returning  from  Jerusalem  or  going  to  it,  for  it  passed  through 
the  border  districts  where  the  feuds  of  the  two  rival  peoples  raged 
most  fiercely.  The  paths  among  the  hills  of  Alsxabbim,  leading  into 
Samaria,  had  often  been  wet  Avith  the  blood  of  Jew  or  Samaritan, 
for  they  were  the  scene  of  constant  raids  and  forajs,  like  our  own 
Jiorder  marches  between  Wales  or  Scotland,  in  former  days.  It  had 
been  dangerous  even  in  the  days  of  Hosea,  eight  hundred  years 
before,  but  it  was  worse  now.  The  pilgi'ims  from  Galilee  to  the 
feasts  were  often  molested,  and  sometimes  even  attacked  and  scattered, 
with  more  or  less  slaughter;  each  act  of  violence  bringing  speedy 
reprisals  from  the  population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Galilee  on  the  other;  the  villages  of  the  border  districts, 
as  most  easily  reached,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  feud,  in  smoking 
cottages,  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  J'oung  and  old. 

The  country,  as  He  approached  Samaritan  territory,  was  gradually 
more  inviting  than  the  hills  of  Southern  Judea.  "Samaria,"  says 
Josephus,  "  lies  between  Judea  and  Galilee.  It  begins  at  a  village  in 
the  great  plain  (of  Esdraelou)  called  Giuea  (Enganuim),  and  ends  at 
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the  district,  or  '  toparcli,'  of  Akrabbim,  and  is  of  tlie  same  cliaractcr 
as  Judca,  Botli  counU'ies  are  made  np  of  hiiJs  and  vallejs,  and  are 
moist  for  agriculture,  and  very  fruitful.  They  have  abundance  of 
trees  (mostly  long  since  cut  down),  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit, 
boih  wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  naturally  watered  by  many 
rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture  from  the  rains,  of  which  they 
have  no  want.  "  As  to  the  rivers  they  have,  their  waters  are  exceed- 
ingly sweet.  By  reason,  also,  of  the  excellent  grass,  their  cattle 
yield  more  milk  than  those  of  other  places,  and  both  countries  show 
that  greatest  proof  of  excellence  and  plenty — they  are,  each,  very 
full  of  people."  In  ovu*  days,  Samaria  is  more  pleasant  than  Judea. 
The  limestone  hills  do  not  drink  in  the  waters  that  fail  on  them  like 
those  of  the  south.  Eich  level  stretches  of  black  soil,  overflowed  in 
the  wet  season,  form  splendid  pastures,  which  alternate,  in  the  valleys, 
"with  fertile  tracts  of  corn-land,  gardens,  and  orchards.  Grape-vines, 
and  many  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  cover  the  warm  slopes  of  the  limestone 
hills,  and  groves  of  olives  and  walnuts  crov.'n  their  rounded  tops. 
The  meadows  of  Samaria  have  always  been  famous.  The  prophets, 
already,  speak  of  the  pastures  on  its  downs,  and  of  the  thickets  of 
its  hill-forests.  As  Josephus  tells  us,  the  supply  of  rain  Avas  abundant 
on  the  hills,  and  made  them  richly  wooded.  The  climate  was  so 
good  and  healthy,  that  the  Romans  greatly  preferred  the  military 
stations  in  Samaria  to  those  of  Judea.  Yet  the  landscape  is  tame  and 
monotonous  compared  to  that  of  Galilee.  Its  flat  valleys,  and  straight 
lines  of  hills,  all  rounded  atop,  and  nearly  of  a  height,  contrast  un- 
favourably with  the  bold  scenery  of  the  Galila^an  highlands — the 
home  of  Jesus. 

Having  reached  the  top  of  tlie  steep  hill,  up  which  the  path 
stretches,  the  large  and  fertile  plain  of  JMuklma,  running  north  and 
south,  lay  benealh  Moimts  Eljal  and  Gerizim,  the  giants  of  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  which  rose  midw-ay  on  its  western  side,  while 
low  cliains  of  gently  sloping  hills  enclosed  it,  as  a  whole.  The  path 
descends  towards  the  hills  which  skirt  the  Avesteru  side  of  the  plain, 
and  runs  along  their  base,  rising  and  falling  in  long  imdulations. 
picturesque  clumps  of  trees  still  dot  the  hill-sides,  and  bare,  precipi- 
tous faces  of  rock  rise  aboA^e  the  green  fields -and  oiive-yards,  which, 
more  or  less,  cover  the  slopes,  mingling,  at  last,  Avith  trees  above. 
Half-w^ay  up  the  plain,  a  small  vaUey  opens  to  the  west,  betAveen 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  Avhich  rise,  steep  and  precipitous  on  the  side  next 
the  plain,  to  the  height,  respectively,  of  1,250  and  1,100  feet,  both, 
as  seen  from  beloAv,  equally  sterile.  The  path  enters  the  valley  by  a 
gentle  rise,  and  a  brook  of  fresh,  clear  Avater,  which  turns  a  mill  on 
its  way,  floAvs  out  Avith  a  j^leasant  murmur,  into  the  plain.  On  the 
left,  Gerizim  rises  in  rugged  and  bold  masses;  on  the  right,  Ebal, 
which,  though  steep,  is  terraced  to  a  considerable  height,  with  gar- 
dens fenced  by  tl:e  fig  cactus;  other  terraces,  planted  with  corn, 
rising,  in  some;  parts,  even  to  the  summit. 
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The  town  of  Nablvis — the  ancient  Shechcm — is  about  a  mile  and 
R-half  from  the  mouth  of  this  side  valley,  in  which  it  stands. 
Luxuriant  gardens,  richly  watered,  girdle  it  round  outside  its  old  and 
dilapidatedwalls,  whose  gates,  hanging  off  their  hinges,  are  an  emblem 
of  all  things  else,  at  this  day,  in  Palestine,  The  valley,  at  the  town, 
is  so  narrow,  that  a  strong  man  might  almost  shoot  an  arrow  from 
the  one  hill  to  the  other.  "The  hovisesof  Nablus  are  stone — a  number 
of  them  of  several  stories— with  small  windows  and  balconies,  and 
low  doors,  over  which  texts  of  the  Koran  are  often  painted,  as  a  sign 
that  the  householder  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  is  a  very 
small  place,  stretching  from  east  to  west;  with  narrow  covered  streets, 
running  north  and  south  from  the  two  principal  ones.  Their  sides  are 
raised, "so  as  to  leave  a  filthy,  sunken  path,  in  the  middle,  for  cattle; 
but,  as  a  set-off  to  this,  many  copious  fountains  and  clear  rivulets, 
flow  through  those  on  the  west  of  the  town. 

To  this  ancient  town,  then  in  its  glory,  and  very  different  from 
its  present  condition — along  this  path — Jesus  was  coming,  no 
doubt  agreeably  impressed  by  the  beauties  of  a  spot  uneciualled  in 
Palestine  for  its  landscape.  Clumps  of  lofty  wr.lnut  trees,  thick 
groves  of  almond,  jiomegranate,  olive,  pear,  and  plum  trees 
adorned  the  outskirts,  and  ran  towards  the  opening  of  the  valley. 
The  weather  was  bright  and  warm,  and  the  brightness  would  fill  the 
many-coloured  woods  and  verdure,  with  the  melodious  songs  of  birds. 
The  clear,  sweet  notes  of  our  own  blackbird:  the  loud  thrill  of  the 
lark,  high  overhead,  and  the  chirping  of  finches,  in  each  copse,  rose 
then,  as  now.  The  brooks  of  clear  mountain  water  then,  as  to-day, 
played,  and  splashed,  and  murmured,  past.  Thousands  of  flowers 
enamelled  the  grass  on  the  slopes,  for  the  ' '  blessings  of  Joseph" 
reached  their  highest  in  the  valley  of  Shechem.  ' '  The  land  of  Syria," 
said  Mahomet,  "  is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  the 
part  of  Syria  which  He  loveth  most  is  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  place  which  He  loveth  most  in  the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
Mountain  of  Nablus. "  The  contrast  with  nature  was  only  an  antici- 
pation of  the  brighter  spiritual  prospect.  But  before  Jesus  came  to 
the  town.  He  halted  for  a  time  to  rest. 

Close  under  the  eastern  foot  of  Gerizim,  at  the  opening  of  the  side 
valley  from  the  wide  plain,  on  a  slight  knoll,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  surrounded,  now,  by  stones  and  broken  pillars,  is  Jacob's 
Avell.  The  ruins  are  those  of  an  old  church,  which  stood  over  the 
well  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  but  has  long  ago  perished  in  the 
storms  of  the  times.  Over  the  well,  a  few  years  since,  were  still  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  an  alcove,  such  as  is  built  beside  most  Eastern 
wells,  to  give  a  seat  and  shelter  to  the  tired  wayfarer.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  name  of  the  ancient  patriarch  is  rightly  given. 
Thirt}^  or  forty  springs  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the_v  were, 
doubtless,  already,  in  Jacob's  day,  private  property,  so  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  sink  a  well  for  himself.      Nor  was  it  a  slight  un- 
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dertaking,  for  it  is  dug  tlirough  tli,e  alluvial  soil,  to  an  unkr.O'^vn 
depth,  and  lined,  throuc'liout,  ■uith  strong  rough  masonry.  It  is  still 
about  seventj'-five  feet  deep,  but  so  recently  as  1838  it  was  thirty  feet 
deeper,  each  year  helping  to  fill  it  up,  from  the  practice  of  all  who 
visit  it,  both  natives  and  travellers,  to  throw  in  stones,  to  hear  their 
rebomid.  This  custom,  which  may  be  recent,  adding  to  the  accu- 
mulations of  over  two  thousand  years,  has  filled  it  up  perhaps  one- 
balf.  The  shaft  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
work  must  have  been  the  labour  of  years.  It  is  exactly  on  the  water- 
shed of  the  district,  but  as  it  depends  on  rain-water  only,  it  is,  now, 
often  dry,  though,  perhaps,  when  of  a  greater  depth,  always  more  or 
less  full.  Lieul.  Anderson  descended  it  in  1866  and  found  it  quite 
dry,  but  an  unbroken  pitcher  at  the  bottom  showed  that  there  was 
water  in  it  at  some  seasons.  Latterly,  it  has  been  buried  under  a 
gi'cat  heap  of  stones,  hiding  its  month,  which  Lieut.  Anderson  found 
in  a  sunken  chamber  twenty  feet  deep,  the  opening  being  just  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  body. 

Tired  with  His  long  mountain  Avalk,  and  by  the  heat  of  noon — for 
it  was  midday,  and  noon  in  Palestine,  even  in  December,  is  often 
warm — Jesus  was  glad  to  turn  aside  and  rest  by  Jacob's  well.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  hour  for  refreshment,  and  He  resolved  to  stay  in  the 
grateful  shade  of  the  trees  and  ll)e  alcove,  till  His  disciples  went  up 
the  little  valley  to  the  tov.n  to  buy  food.  The  funds  supplied 
by  friends,  who  delighted  to  minister  to  Him,  provided  the  ready 
means. 

AVhile  thus  resting,  a  Samaritan  Avoman,  from  Sychar,  which  may 
have  been  the  same  place  as  Shechem,  or,  perhaps,  was  the  village  near 
the  well,  now  known  as  Askar,  approached,  with  a  water  jar  on  her 
head,  as  is  the  custom,  and  a  long  cord  in  her  hand,  with  which  to 
let  the  jar  down  the  v.ell.  Few  sought  the  place  at  that  hour,  for 
evening  was  the  common  time  for  drawing  water,  and  thus  Jesus  and 
she  were  alone.  To  asli  a  draught  of  water  is  a  request  no  one  in  the 
East  thinks  of  refusing,  for  the  hot  climate  makes  all  feel  its  value. 
Hence,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
on  Jesus  asking  this  favour,  that  it  Avould  be  granted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  His  dress,  or  dialect,  however,  had  shown  the  woman  that  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  made  His 
seeking  even  such  a  trifling  courtesy  from  her  seem  strange,  for  the 
two  nations  were  mortal  enemies.  After  the  deportation  of  the  ten 
tribes  to  Assyria,  Samaria  had  been  repeopled  by  heathen  colonists 
from  various  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  by  fugitives  from  the 
authorities  of  Judea,  and  by  stragglers  of  one  or  other  of  the  ten  tribes, 
Avho  found  their  waj'  home  again.  The  first  heathen  settlers,  terrified 
at  the  increase  of  wikl  animals,  especially  lions,  and  attributing  it  to 
their  not  knowing  the  proper  Avorship  of  the  God  of  the  country,  sent 
for  one  of  the  exiled  priests,  and,  imder  his  instructions,  added  the 
worship  of  Jeliovah  to  that  of  tiieir  idols — an  incident  in  their  history, 
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from  "which  later  Jewish  hatred  and  derision  taunted  them  as  "pros- 
elytes of  the  lions,"  as  it  branded  them,  from  their  Assyrian  origin, 
with  the  name  of  C'uthites.  Ultimately,  liowever,  they  became  even 
more  rigidh"  attached  to  the  Law  of  Moses  than  the  Jews  themselves. 
Anxious  to  be  recognized  as  Israelites,  they  set  their  hearts  on  join- 
ing the  two  tribes,  on  their  return  from  captivity,  but  the  stern  puri- 
tanism  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  admitted  no  alliance  between  the  i)ure 
blood  of  Jerusalem  and  the  tainted  race  of  the  north.  Resentment  at 
this  affront  was  natural,  and  excited  resentment  in  return,  till,  in 
Christ's  day.  centuries  of  strife  and  mutual  injury,  intensified  by  theo- 
logical hatred  on  both  sides,  had  made  theni  implacable  enemies. 
The  Samaritans  had  built  a  temple  on  Blount  Gerizim,  to  rival  that  of 
Jerusalem,  but  it  had  beea  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
also  levelled  Samaria  to  the  ground.  They  claimed  for  their  moun- 
tain a  greater  holiness  than  that  of  Moriah;  accused  the  Jews  of 
adding  to  the  word  of  God,  by  receiving  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
and  prided  themselves  on  owning  only  the  Pentateuch  as  inspired; 
favoured  Herod  because  the  Jcavs  hated  him,  and  were  loyal  to  him 
and  the  equally  hated  Roman;  had  kindled  false  lights  on  the  hills,  to 
vitiate  the  Jewish  reckoning  liy  Ihe  new  moons,  and  thus  throw  their 
feasts  into  confusion,  and,  in  the  early  youth  of  Jesus,  had  even  deHled 
the  very  Temple  itself,  by  strewing  human  bones  in  it,  at  the  Passover. 
Nor  had  hatred  slumbered  on  tlie  side  of  the  Jews.  They  knev/ 
the  Samaritans  only  as  Cuthites,  or  heathen  from  Cutli.  "The  race 
that  I  hate  is  no  race,"  .<ays  the  son  of  Sirach.  It  v.-as  held  that  a 
people  who  once  had  worshipped  live  gods  could  have  no  part  i:i 
Jehovah.  The  claim  of  the  Samaritans  that  ]Moses  had  buried  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  vessels  on  the  top  of  Gerizim,  was  laughed  to 
scorn.  It  was  said  that  they  had  dedicated  their  temple,  imdcr  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.  Their  keeping  the  com- 
mands of  Closes  even  more  strictly  than  the  Jcvv-s,  that  it  might  seem 
they  were  really  of  Isr.ael,  was  not  denied;  but  their  heatlienism,  it 
vras  said,  had  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  brazen  dove,  which 
they  worshipped,  on  the  top  of  Gerizim.  .It  would  have  been  enough 
that  they  boasted  of  Ilerod  as  their  good  king,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  their  people ;  that  he  had  been  iree  to  follow,  in  their 
country,  his  Roman  tastes,  so  hated  in  Judea:  that  they  had  remained 
quiet,  after  his  death,  when  Judea  and  Galilee  v,-ere  in  uproar,  and 
tiiat  a  fourth  of  their  taxes  had  been  remitted  and  added  to  the  bur- 
dens of  Judea,  for  their  peacefuluess.  Their  friendliness  to  the  Ro- 
mans was  an  additional  provocation.  While  the  Jews  were  kept 
quiet  only  by  the  sternest  severity,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  against 
the  introduction  of  anything  foreign,  the  Samaritans  rejoiced  in  the 
new  importance  which  their  loyalty  to  the  empire  had  given  them. 
Shechem  flourished:  close  hy,  in  Csesarea,  the  procurator  held  his 
court:  a  division  of  cavalry,  in  barracks  at  Sebaste — the  old  Samaria 
— had  been  raised  in  the  territor':.      The  Roman   strangers  were 
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more  than  welcome  to  Avhile  away  the  summer  in  their  umbrageous 
valleys. 

The  illimitable  hatred,  ri.'^ing  from  so  many  soiu'ces,  found  vent 
in  the  tradition  that  a  special  curse  had  been  uttered  against  the 
Samaitans,  by  Ezra,  Serubbabel,  and  Joshua.  It  was  said  that  these 
great  ones  assembled  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  that  three  hundred  priests,  with  three  hundred  trumpets, 
and  three  hundred  books  of  the  Law,  and  three  hundred  scholar.^ 
of  the  Law,  had  been  employed  to  repeat,  amidst  the  most  sol- 
emn ceremonial,  all  the  curses  of  the  Law  against  the  Samar- 
itans. They  had  been  .subjected  to  every  form  of  excommunica- 
tion; by  the  incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah;  by  the  Tables  of 
the  Law,  and  by  the  heavenly  and  earthly  synagogues.  The  very 
name  became  a  reproach.  "We  know  that  Thou  art  a  Samaritan, 
and  hast  a  devil,"  said  the  Jew.s,  to  Jesus,  in  Jerusalem.  "There 
may  be  friendliness  between  Samaria  and  Jeru.salem,"  said  a  young 
Rabbi,  siunming  up  the  points  in  dispute  between  his  nation  and  the 
Samaritans,  "when  the  Cuthites  have  no  more  to  do  with  Mount 
Gcrizim;  when  they  praise  Israel,  and  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead — but  not  till  then."  No  Israelite  could  lawfully  eat  even  a 
mouthful  of  food  that  liad  been  touched  by  a  Samaritan,  for,  "to  do 
so  was  as  if  he  ate  the  flesh  of  swine. "  No  Samaritan  was  allowed 
to  become  a  proselj'te,  nor  could  he  have  any  part  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  A  Jew  might  be  friendly  with  a  heathen,  but  never 
with  a  Samaritan,  and  all  bargains  made  with  one  were  invalid.  The 
testimony  of  a  Samaritan  could  not  be  taken  in  a  Jewish  court,  and 
to  receive  one  into  one's  house  would  bring  down  the  curse  of  God. 
It  had  even  become  a  subject  of  warm  controversy  how  far  a  Jew 
might  use  food  or  fruit  gi'own  on  Siunaritau  soil.  What  grows  on 
trees  or  in  tields  was  reckoned  clean,  but  it  was  doubtful  respecting 
flour  or  wine.  A  Samaritan  egg,  as  the  hen  laid  it,  could  not  be  un- 
clean, but  what  of  a  boiled  cggl  Yet  interest  and  convenience 
strove,  by  subtle  casuistrj^  to  invent  excuses  for  what  intercourse  wag 
Tlnavoidablc.  The  count ry»of  the  Cuthites  was  clean,  so  that  a  Jew 
might,  Avithout  scruple,  gather  and  cat  its  produce.  The  waters  of 
Samaria  Avcre  clean,  so  that  a  Jew  might  drink  them  or  wash  in  them. 
Their  dwellings  were  clean,  so  that  he  might  enter  them,  and  eat  or 
lodge  in  themr  Their  roads  Avere  clean,  so  that  the  dust  of  them  did 
not  delile  a  Jew's  feet.  The  Rabbis  even  Avent  so  far  in  their  contra- 
dictory utterances,  as  to  say  that  the  victuals  of  the  Cuthites  were 
alloAvcd,  if  none  of  their  Aviue  or  Ainegar  Avcre  mixed  Avith  them,  and 
even  their  unleavened  bread  Avas  to  be  reckoned  fit  for  use  at  tho 
Passover.  Opinions  thus  wavered,  but,  as  a  rule,  harsher  feeling 
prevailed. 

Jesus  was  inlmitely  above  such  unAvorthy  strifes  and  prejudices, 
and  His  disciples  had  caught  something  of  His  calm  elevation,  for 
they  had  already  set  off  to  the  city  for  food,  when  He  spoke  to  th«» 
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"R'oman.  She  could  only,  in  her  wonder,  ask,  in  reply,  "How  is  it 
that  Thou,  l)ein_ir  a  Je^v,  askest  drink  of  me,  who  am  a  Samaritan 
woman?"  Her  frankness  and  kindl^v  bearing  liad  its  reward.  With 
His  wondrous  skill  in  using  even  the  smallest  and  commonest  trifles 
to  lead  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  truths,  He  lifts  her  thoughts  to 
matters  infinitely  above  the  mere  wants  of  the  body.  By  an  eas}^ 
tiansition.  He  tells  her  of  living  water,  the  gift  of  God,  which  He  has 
to  give, — so  precious,  that,  if  she  knew  what  it  was,  and  who  He  was 
who  spoke  with  her,  she,  in  her  turn,  would  ask  Him  to  allow  her  to 
drink.  He  meant,  of  course,  the  divine  gi'ace  and  truth  given  by 
Him  to  those  who  sougiit  it,  the  true  living  Avater,  ever  fresh  in  it.s 
quickening  power,  and  efficacy  to  .satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  soul.  Sucli 
a  metaphor  was  exactly  fitted  to  arrest  her  attention,  but,  like  Nico- 
demus,  she  rises  no  higher  than  the  literal  sense.  "You  cannot 
mean  the  water  in  the  well  here,"  says  she:  "you  cannot  give  me 
that,  for  you  have  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep. 
Wlience,  then,  can  you  get  this  living  Avater  of  which  you  speak? 
Are  you  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ?  It  was 
good  enough  for  him  and  his  to  drink  from,  and  you  speak  as  if  you 
had  other  and  better!"  Samaritan  tradition  had  traced  the  well  to 
the  gift  of  Jacob,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Genesis;  and  Jacob 
— to  a  Samaritan,  as  to  a  Jew — was  almost  more  than  a  man.  Her 
curiosity  was  now  fairly  roused,  and  her  willingness  to  hear  was  evi- 
dent. "  This  water  is,  no  doubt,  good,"  reiflied  Jesus,  "but  any  one 
who  drinks  it  will  thirst  again,  whereas  lie  who  drinks  the  water  that 
I  give  will  never  thirst,  but  will  find  it  like  a  well  of  water  in  his 
soul,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  3Iore  and  more  interested, 
the  woman  craves  some  of  this  miraculous  water,  that  she  rany  not 
thirst,  nor  need  to  come  all  the  v.-ay  thither  to  draw.  She  still  thinks 
only  of  common  water. 

But  now  followed  a  cpiestion  v.iiich,  wiiile,  apparently,  of  no 
moment,  showed  her  that  she  was  before  one  who  knew  the  secrets 
of  her  life,  and,  while  it  woke  a  sense  of  guilt,  opened  the  way  for 
penitence.  "Go,  call  thy  husband."  She  answered  that  she  had 
none.  "You  are  right,"  replied  Jesus,  "for  you  have  had  five  hus- 
bands, and  he  whom  }"ou  now  have  is  not  your  husband."  The  five 
had  either  divorced  her  for  immorality,  or  were  dead:  to  the  sixth 
she  A\'as  not  married. 

The  light,  half-bold  mood  of  the  woman  was  now  entirel}"  past. 
"My  lord,"  said  she,  "I  behold  that  Thou  art  a  prophet,"  and, 
doubtless,  the  conviction  flashed  with  it  through  her  breast  the  kin- 
dred thought,  that  the  Jewish  religion,  wliieh  He  seemed  to  represent, 
must  l)e  the  true  one.  Then,  perhaps  half  wishing  to  turn  the  con- 
versation— with  a  glance  at  the  holy  hill,  towering  eight  hundred  feet 
above  them — .she  added,  "Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain, 
and  ye  say,  that  iu  Jertisalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship," 
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To  the  Samaritans,  Gcrizim  was  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth. 
It  vras  their  sacred  mountain,  and  had  been,  as  they  believed,  the  seat 
cf  Paradise,  "while  all  the  streams  that  "vvater  the  earth  were  supposed 
to  floAV  from  it.  Adam  had  been  fonned  of  its  dust,  and  had  lived  on 
it.  The  few  Samaritans  still  surviving,  show,  even  at  this  day,  the 
rpot  on  which  he  built  his  first  altar,  and  that  on  which,  afterwards, 
the  altar  of  Seth,  also,  was  raised.  They  fancied  that  Gerizim  vras 
Ararat,  fifteen  cubits  higher  than  the  next  highest  and  next  holiest 
mountain  on  earth — Mount  Ebal,  and  that  it  was  the  one  pure  and 
sacred  spot  in  the  world,  which,  having  risen  above  the  waters  of  the 
flood,  no  corpse  had  defiled.  Every  Samaritan  child  of  the  neighbour- 
hood could  point  out  the  places  on  it  where  Xoah  came  out  from  the 
ark,  and  where  he  built  his  altar,  and  show  the  seven  altar  steps,  on 
each  of  which  Xoah  offered  a  sacrifice.  The  altar  on  which  Abraham 
bound  Isaac,  and  the  spot  v.here  the  ram  was  caught  in  the  thicket, 
■were  amongst  its  wonders.  In  the  centre  of  the  simimit  was  the 
broad  stone  on  which  Jacob  rested  his  head  when  he  saw  the  mystic 
ladder,  and,  near  it,  tlie  spot  where  Joshua  built  the  first  altar  in  the 
land,  after  its  conquest,  and  the  twelve  stones  he  set  up,  on  the  under 
side  of  which,  thej'  believed,  the  Law  of  ]Moses  had  been  written.  On 
this  sacred  ground  their  Temple  had  stood  for  two  hundred  years, 
till  destroyed  hy  the  Jews  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  before 
Christ.  Towards  Gerizim  every  Samaritan  turned  liis  face  when  he 
pra3'ed,  and  it  was  believed  the  i\Tessiah  would  first  appear  on  its  top, 
to  bring  from  their  hiding-place  in  it  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Taber- 
nacle of  Moses.  It  was  unspeakably  sacred  to  the  nation,  as  the  one 
spot  on  earth  where  man  was  nearest  his  ]\Iaker.  The  pimple  Samar- 
itan Avoman,  with  whom  Jesus  talked,  had  been  trained  up  in  the 
undoubting  belief  of  all  these  legends,  and  her  very  mention  of  Jeru- 
salem, respectfully,  as  a  place  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  showed 
a  spirit  ready  to  be  taught. 

She  was  only  a  humble  woman,  and  v\ithal,  of  poor  antecedents, 
but  it  was  the  characteristic  of  Jesus  to  recognize  the  better  self, 
even  in  the  outcast  and  lost.  The  hope  and  joy  of  the  triumiihant 
future  of  His  kingdom  rose  in  His  soul  as  He  discoursed  with  her. 
Is o  narrow  intolerance  had  place  in  His  breast;  no  haughty  Jewish 
nationality  prejudiced  Him  against  man  as  man.  Away  from  the 
close  stifling  bigotry,  and  fierce  self-righteousness  of  Judea,  He 
breathed  more  freely.  To  the  Samaritans  He  always  seems  to  have 
felt  kindlj',  for  it  is  a  Samaritan  whom  He  chose  to  illustrate  the  law 
of  neighbourly  love  in  His  immortal  parable;  it  was  a  Samaritan 
who,  alone,  of  the  ten  lepers  He  healed,  returned  to  give  glory  to  God; 
and,  now,  it  was  a  Samaritan  v.'oman  who,  by  opening  her  heart  to 
His  words,  first  cheered  His  spirit,  after  the  cold  unbelief  of  Judea. 
The  influences  of  the  spot,  moreover,  had,  doubtless,  their  eifect  on 
one  so  much  in  communion  with  nature.  The  towering  hills  on  each 
side — steep — well-nigh  precipitous,  and,  as  seen  from  the  well  where 
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He  sat,  naked  and  sterile;  the  undulating  valley  between  them,  with 
its  bubbling  brook;  the  busy  and  prosperous  Shechem,  embowered 
in  gardens  and  orchards;  the  great  plain,  ten  miles  in  length  and  half 
as  broad,  outside,  with  its  cornflelds,  vuieyards,  and  olive  groves, 
spread  far  and  near ;  the  framework  of  hills  enclosing  it  round;  the 
whole  flooded  by  the  briglit  Eastern  noon,  must  have  touched  His 
delicate  sensibility,  as  they  could  not  have  affected  duller  natures. 
The  very  associations  of  the  scene  must  have  breathed  a  sacred  in- 
spiration, for,  here,  Jacob  had  wandered;  for  the  very  ground  on 
which  this  well  had  been  dug,  he  had  paid  a  hundred  pieces  of  money; 
and  here,  Joseph,  his  famous  son,  lay  buried,  witliin  tlie  bounds  of 
his  father's  purchase.  Here  Joshua  had  gatliered  the  tribes  to  hear 
the  Law  from  the  rounded  hill-tops  above,  and  Gideon,  and  a  long  roll 
of  judges  and  kings,  had  made  it  the  centre  of  their  rule.  The  plain 
before  Plim  had  been  the  gathering  place  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  and 
now  He,  the  greater  Joshua,  a  mightier  judge  than  Gideon,  and  the 
true  "  Prince  of  God,"  was  about  to  summon  the  peaceful  soldiers  of 
the  spiritual  Israel  to  a  loftier  struggle  than  ever  earth  had  seen — for 
Truth  and  Goc\,  A  divine  enthusiasm  filled  His  soul,  and  the  vision 
of  the  sacred  future  He  came  to  inaugurate  for  man  rose  before  Him, 
when  the  local,  national,  and  transitory  in  religion,  should  have  passed 
away  before  the  universal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  "Believe  me,"  said 
He;  ' '  an  hour  comes,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in 
Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship  God  without  knowing 
Him — iguorantly.  Your  Temple,  when  it  stood,  was  without  a  name ; 
still  worse,  your  forefathers,  after  a  time,  dedicated  it  to  idols.  You 
have  rejected  the  prophets  and  all  the  Scriptures  after  Moses,  and,  thus, 
are  not  in  living  connection  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
God;  have  no  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  advancing  steps  by  which 
God  has  revealed  Himself,  but  rest  on  dark  traditions  and  fancies, 
natural  in  a  people  whose  religion  began  with  the  worship  of  strange 
gods,  along  with  Jehovah.  We,  Jews,  worship  that  which  our  having 
received  the  Scriptures,  has  taught  us  to  know.  The  Messiah  and 
His  salvation  must  come  from  among  the  Jews.  Thej'  have  cherished 
the  firm,  pure,  and  living  hope  of  Him,  revealed  more  and  more  fully 
in  the  prophets,  and  their  Temple,  which  has  always  been  sacred  to 
Jehovah  alone,  has  kept  this  hope  ever  before  them.  But,  though  the 
Jews  be  right,  as  against  tlie  Samaritans,  in  so*  far  as  relates  to  the 
past,  both  are  on  equai  footing  as  to  the  far  more  glorious  future. 
An  hour  comes,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  will  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  as  worship 
Him  thus.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  the}'  that  v\'orship  Hiiu  must  worship 
in  spirit  and  truth." 

Words  like  these  marked  an  epoch  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the 
world;  a  revolution  in  all  previous  ideas  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
Maker.  They  are  the  proclamation  of  the  essential  equality  of  man 
before  God,  and  show  the  loftiest  superiority  to  innate  human  preju- 
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dice  or  narrowncsf?.  Clirist  speaks,  not  as  a  Jew,  but  as  the  Son  of 
Man;  the  representative  of  the  whole  race.  Tlie  hitter  controversy 
between  race  and  race  is  only  touched,  in  passing,  with  a  divine  mild- 
ness. Rising  high,  not  onl}'  above  His  own  age,  but  even  above  the 
l^rejudices  of  all  ages  since,  He  gives  mankind  their  charter  of 
spiritual  liberty  for  evermore.  Jerusalem  and  Gerizim  are  onlj^  local 
and  subordinate  considerations.  The  worth  of  man's  homage  to 
God  does  not  depend  on  the  place  where  it  is  paid.  The  true  wor- 
ship has  its  temple  in  the  inmost  soul,  in  the  spirit  and  heart.  It  is 
the  life  of  the  soul ;  it  is  communion  with  God ;  the  reverend  espousal 
of  our  nature  to  truth.  It  is  spiritual  and  moral,  not  outward  and 
ritual,  springing  from  the  great  truth,  rightly  apprehended,  which 
Jesus  had  first  uttered,  that  God  is  a  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  this, 
in  the  Avide  application  now  given  it,  Avas  the  foundation  of  the  New 
Religion  of  all  Humanity.  The  isolation  and  e.xclusiveness  of  former 
creeds  Avere  SAvept  aAvay  by  it  for  ever.  Religion  Avas  henceforth  no 
tribal  privilege  jealously  kept  Avithin  the  narrow  bounds  of  mere 
nationality.  The  universal  presence  of  a  spiritual  God  made  tiie 
Avhole  Avorld  alike  His  shrine.  The  veil  of  the  Temple  Avas  first  rent 
at  Jacob's  Well,  and  He  TTho,  till  then,  had,  as  men  thought,  dwelt 
only  in  the  narroAv  limits  of  the  chamber  it  shrouded,  went  forth  thence, 
from  that  hour,  to  consecrate  all  the  earth  as  one  great  Holy  of  Holies. 
Samaritans,  Heathen,  Jews,  Avere,  henceforth,  proclaimed  children  of 
a  common  heavenly  Father,  and  Jesus,  when  He,  presently,  claimed  to 
be  the  IMessiah,  announced  Himself  as  the  Saa'iour  of  the  World. 

Perplexed  to  understand  Avords  so  lofty,  the  simple-minded  Avoman 
was  fain  to  put  off  any  attempt  to  soh-e  them,  till  He  came,  for 
Avhom,  in  common  Avith  the  Jcavs,  she  Avaited.  She  felt  hardly  con- 
AMnced,  and  Avislied  to  leave  the  question  aliout  Gerizim  and  Jerusalem 
till  the  Great  Prophet  appeared.  "  I  knoAV  that  Messiah  comes,  Avho 
is  called  Christ;  Avhen  lie  shall  come.  He  will  tell  us  all  things." 
Even  the  Samaritans  had  their  hopes  of  a  great  deliverer,  expecting 
Him  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  «ud  rencAV  the  Avorship  at 
]Mount  Gerizim,  but  they  thought  of  Him  onl^^  as  acting  by  human 
agencies  for  inferior  ends. 

Jesus  Avas  far  from  recognizing  lier  as  right  in  all  she  meant  by 
such  an  answer,  but  she  had  shoAvn  a  modest  and  docile  spirit,  such 
as  He  ahvays  loA'cd.  •  She  liad  acknowledged  Him  as  a  prophet,  had 
listened  eagerly  to  His  Avords,  and  shoAvn  hoAv  slie  lioped  that  the 
Messiah,  AA^heii  He  came,  Avould  set  the  long  controversy  to  rest. 
Her  honest  Avish  to  knoAV  the  truth;  her  interest  in  the  standing  of 
licr  people  to  God  and  the  LaAV,  and  her  anxious  yearning  for  the 
coming  of  the  ^lessiah,  revealed  a  frame  of  mind  fitted  to  receiA'e 
further  light.  "  You  need  not  wait,"  said  He,  "I  that  speak  unto 
thes  am  He."  The  first  great  rcA'elation  of  the  Saviour  M'as  to 
humble  shepherds.  The  fust  direct  disclosure  of  Himself  as  the 
Messiah  Avas  to  an  humble  Samaritan  Avomau! 
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Meanwhile,  the  disciples  had  returned  from  the  city,  and  wondered 
to  find  Him  talkinsr  witli  a  woman.  The  relations  of  the  sexes,  even 
in  common  life,  Avcre  very  narrow  and  suspicious  among  the  Jews. 
That  a  woman  should  allow  horeelf  to  be  seen  unveiled  was  held 
immodest,  and  for  any  woman  to  let  herself  be  heard  singing  a  song 
was  almost  unchaste.  In  Judca  a  bridegroom  might  be  alone  witli 
his  bride,  for  the  first  time,  an  hour  before  marriage,  but  in  Galilee 
even  this  was  thought  unbecoming.  Trades  which  brought  the  two 
sexes  in  any  measure  into  contact  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
no  unmarried  person  of  either  sex  could  be  a  teacher,  lest  the  parents 
of  the  children  might  visit  the  school.  In  Rabbis  especially,  even 
to  speak  with  a  woman  in  public  was  held  indecorous  in  the  highest 
degree.  "No  one"  (that  is,  no  Rabbi),  says  the  Talmud,  "is  to 
speak  with  a  woman,  even  if  she  be  his  wife,  in  the  public  street. " 
It  was  forbidden  to  greet  a  woman,  or  take  any  notice  of  her.  "  Six 
things,"  we  are  told,  "are  to  be  shunned  by  a  Rabbi.  He  must  not 
be  seen  in  the  street  dripping  with  oil  (which  would  imply  vanity) : 
he  must  not  go  out  at  night  alone :  he  is  not  to  wear  patched  shoes 
(which  in  certain  cases  would  be  carrying  a  burden,  when  it  was  un- 
lawful to  do  so):  he  must  not  speak  with  a  Avoman  in  a  public  place: 
lie  must  shun  all  intercourse  with  common  people  (for,  not  knowing 
the  Law,  they  might  be  '  unclean '):  he  must  not  take  long  steps  (for 
that  would  show  that  he  was  not  sunk  in  the  study  of  the  Law):  and 
lie  must  not  walk  erect  (for  that  would  betray  pride)."  Thotigh 
higher  in  position  and  respect  among  the  Jews  than  in  other  Eastern 
nations,  woman,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was  treated  as  whollj-  inferior 
to  man.  "  Let  the  words  of  the  Law  be  burned,"  says  Rabbi  Elea- 
zer,  "rather  than  committed  to  women."  "He  who  instructs  his 
daugTster  in  the  Law,"  sa}^s  the  Talmud,  "instructs  her  in  folly." 
But  He  who  came  to  raise  mankind  to  spiritual  freedom  and  moral 
purity,  included  woman,  as  well  as  man,  in  His  grand  philanthropy, 
and  treated  with  silent  contempt  the  )«-udery  by  Avhich  it  was  sought 
to  humble  the  one  sex  to  exalt  the  other.  He"  was  a  teacher  not  for 
an  age,  but  for  all  time,  and  woman  owes  her  elevation  to  social 
equality  with  man  to  tiie  lofty  respect  shown  her  by  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. To  have  the  cmrage  of  one's  opinions  is  rare,  and  it  is  rarer 
still  to  retain,  with  it,  a  modest  humilit}',  and  simple  v/orship  of 
truth.  With  most  of  us  it  is,  rather,  supercilious  contempt  of  infe- 
rior judgments  than  lov,iy  hovnage  to  conviction.  In  Jesus  alone 
is  it  found  as  an  in.stinctive  and  never-failiug  chaniicteristie,  with 
no  Ijlemish  or  qualiiication  oi  attendant  weakness.  He  acts,  at  all 
times,  as  before  God  alone,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence  or 
opinions  of  man. 

Strange  as  the  incident  must  have  seemed  to  the  disciples,  the  awe 
and  reverence  which  Jesus  had  already  excited  in  their  minds  checked 
any  expression  of  surprise.  Meanwhile  the  woman,  leaving  her 
pitcher,  hurried  off  to  the  city,  to  make  known  the  presence  of  the 
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wonderful  stranger,  and  lu-ge  as  many  as  she  could,  to  jro  to  Him, 
and  see  if  He  were  not  the  expected  ]\Iessiah.  In  her  absence,  the 
disciples,  once  and  again  invited  Jesus  to  take  some  refreshment. 
But  His  soul  was  too  full  of  other  thoughts,  which  drove  away  all 
sense  of  hunger.  "1  have  food  to  eat,"  said  He,  "that  ye  know  not 
of," — words,  which  to  their  dull  material  range  of  mind,  seemed  only 
to  refer  to  food  brought  in  their  absence.  "My  meat,"  said  He, 
seeing  tlieir  misconception,  "is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  tiiat  sent  Me, 
and  to  finish  His  work."  Then,  lifting  His  eyes,  and  looking  up  the 
stretching  valley,  or  round  the  wide  sweep  of  the  plain,  in  both  of 
which,  doubtless,  the  busy  peasants  were  scattering  the  seed  for  the 
harvest,  then  four  months  distant.  He  caught  sigiit  of  a  multitude 
coming,  under  the  guidance  of  the  woman,  to  hear  His  words. 
Fired  at  the  sight,  He  went  on, — "You  say,  '  After  four  months  will 
come  the  harvest.'  But  I  say,  look  yonder  at  the  throng  coming 
towards  vis.  They  are  the  noblest  harvest,  and  their  coming  shows 
that  you  have  not  to  wait  to  reap  it,  as  they  have  to  reap  fhe  seed 
now  sowing,  for  their  souls,  like  autumn  fields,  are  already  white 
for  the  sickle.  And  how  rich  the  reward  for  you,  my  disciples,  who 
will  be  the  reapers!  You  will  gather  fruit,  not  like  the  liarvest  of 
earth,  but  fruit  unto  life  eternal.  You  and  I,  the  Sower  and  the 
reapers,  may  well  rejoice  together  in  the  parts  assigned  us  l\y  God. 
Think  of  the  tinal  harvest  home,  when  Heaven,  the  great  garner, 
shall  have  the  last  sheaf  carried  thither!  The  sower  and  the  reaper 
are  indeed  distinct,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  speaking  of  common  life. 
I  have  prepared  and  sown  the  Held;  you  shall,  hereafter,  do  the 
labour  that  is  needed  as  it  gTOWs,  and  reap  the  sheaves  as  the}'  ripen. 
Your  work  will  be  real  of  its  kind,  but  to  break  up  the  soil,  and  cast 
in  the  seed,  is  harder  than  to  watch  the  rising  green.  I  send  /ou  to 
enter  on  the  fruit  of  my  toil." 

Judea  had  yielded  no  harvest,  but  the  despised  people  of  Shechem 
were  better  spiritual  soil.  There  was  no  idle  thronging  around,  as  in 
Judea,  in  hopes  of  seeing  miracles:  none  were  asked,  and  none  were 
wrought.  The  simpler  and  healthier  natiu-es,  with  which  He  here 
came  in  contact,  were  satisfied  in  many  cases,  by  the  words  of  the 
woman  alone.  Gathering  to  hear.  His  words  deepened  the  convic- 
tions of  those  impressed  already,  and  rou.sed  the  hearts  of  others. 
At  their  request,  two  days  were  spent  in  teaching.  To  have  stayed 
longer  might,  perhaps,  have  compromised  the  future,  bj^  raising 
Jewish  prejudice.  Meanwhile,  the  work,  thus  auspiciously  begun, 
could  not  fail  to  spread.  "  We  believe,"  said  the  new  convei'ts,  after 
the  two  days' intercourse  with  Jesus,  "not  because  of  the  woman's 
saying,  for  we  have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is, 
indeed,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  Jews  might  have  acknowledged 
Him  as  the  Messiah,  but  only  Samaritans,  with  their  far  more 
generous  conceptions  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  could  have  thought 
of  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
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Thus,  naturally,  from  the  most  indifferent  trifle  of  daily  life,  had 
come  the  disclosure  of  the  highest  truths,  as  a  legacy  to  all  ages. 
The  well  of  Jacob  had  become  the  scat  of  the  Great  Teacher,  before 
whose  words,  then  spoken  to  an  humble  woman  of  Samaria,  the  most 
embittered  enmities  of  nations  and  religions  will,  one  day,  pass  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OPENING   OF   THE   MINISTRY   IN   GALILEE. 

A  NATURE  like  that  of  Jesus,  as  sensitive  as  strong,  must  have  felt 
the  pleasure  which  only  first  successes  can  give,  at  His  hearty  recep- 
tion by  the  Samaritans.  Rejected  in  Judea,  He  had  found  willing 
hearers  in  the  despised  people  of  Shechem.  A  nucleus  of  His  king- 
dom had  been  formed,  and  it  must,  by  its  nature,  spread  from  heart 
to  heart.  Intensely  human  iu  His  sensibility.  He  now  enjoyed  the 
happiness  He  liad  called  forth  in  others,  as,  before.  He  had  been  de- 
pressed by  its  absence.  He  neither  expected  nor  desired  noisy  popu- 
larity, for  He  knew  tiiat  His  kingdom  could  grov/  only  by  the  secret 
conviction  of  soul  after  soul. 

Yet,  in  one  sense,  it  was  already  complete  in  each  new  disciple,  for 
each  heart  that  received  Him  was  a  spot  in  which  it  Avas  fully  set  up 
— its  laws  accepted,  and  the  will  and  aftections  entirely  His.  To  each 
new  adherent  He  was  more  than  king,  for  He  reigned  over  their  whole 
nature,  with  a  majesty  such  as  no  other  king  could  command.  The 
highest  bliss  of  each  was  to  have  no  thought  or  wish  apart  from  His, 
for  in  the  measure  of  likeness  to  Him,  lay  their  spiritual  purity,  peace, 
and  joy.  They  felt  that  to  become  His  disciples,  was  to  anticipate 
the  brightest  hopes  of  the  eternal  world,  for  it  was  to  have  their  bosoms 
filled  with  the  light  and  love  of  God.  Earth  never  saw  such  a  king, 
or  such  a  kingdom. 

But  He  could  not  stay  in  Samaria.  His  work  lay  in  Israel.  No 
other  people  were  so  fitted  for  it,  by  the  training  of  tAvo  thousand 
3'ears,  by  cherished  hopes,  and  by  the  possession  of  the  oracles  of  God, 
the  one  grand  treasure  of  eternal  truth  in  the  hands  of  man.  They, 
alone,  of  all  mankind  realized  the  idea  of  a  true  kingdom  of  God; 
they,  alone,  Avere  a-gloAv  for  its  advent.  Misconceptions  removed, 
they  Avere  fitted  above  all  other  races,  to  be  the  apostles  of  the  ncAV 
religion,  Avhich,  in  reality,  AA'as  only  the  completing  and  perfecting  of 
the  old. 

After  a  stay  of  two  days,  therefore,  at  Shechem,  or  near  it,  Jesus 
went  on  nortliAvards,  toAvards  Galilee.  The  road  passes  through  She- 
chem, to  Samaria,  Avhich  lies  on  its  hill,  at  three  hours'  distance,  on 
the  north-Avest.  It  Avas  then  in  its  glory,  as  Herod  had  left  it;  no 
longer  the  old  Samaria,  but  the  splendid  Sebaste,  named  thus  in  com- 
pliment to  Augustus.     Its  grand  public  buildings,  its  magnificent 
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temple,  dedicated  in  blasphemous  flattery  of  Augustus,  its  colonnades, 
triumphal  arclies,  baths,  and  theatres,  and  its  famous  v.all,  twenty 
stadia  in  circuit,  with  its  elaborate  gates,  enclosing  the  whole — were 
before  Him  as  He  passed  on.  At  Engaunim — the  Fountain  of  Gar- 
dens— on  the  .southern  slope  of  the  great  plain  of  Ksdraelon,  He 
crossed  the  Samaritan  border,  and  was  once  more  in  Galilee. 

Avoiding  Kazareth,  with  a  wise  instinct  that  a  prophet  had  no 
honour  in  his  own  countrj',  He  continued  His  journey  to  Cana,  across 
the  green  pastures  and  corn-iields  of  the  plain  of  Battauf.  He  liad, 
indeed,  felt,  before  leaving  Samaria,  that  a  district  where  He  had  been 
familiarly  known  in  His  earlier  life  would  be  less  disposed  to  receive 
Him  than  others  in  which  He  was  a  stranger,  but  this  ccuid  only 
apply  to  the  immediate  bounds  of  Kazareth  or  Caj  ernaum.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  news  of  His  popularity  in  Judea,  ard  of  Bis  niiracl&s 
and  discom'ses  in  Jerusalem,  liad  been  carried  back  to  Galilee,  by 
pilgrims  who  had  returned  from  the  feast,  and  bad,  doubtless,  secured 
Him  a  much  better  reception  iu  the  province  at  large  than,  as  Himself 
a  Galihean,  He  would  otherwise  have  found.  But  even  had  He  felt 
that  He  would  be  rejected  in  Galilee  as  He  had  been  in  Judea,  His 
homage  to  duty,  and  grand  .self -.sacritice  to  itsdemands,  would  have  so 
much  the  more  impelled  Him  to  carry  His  great  me.'-sage  thilher.  Per- 
sonal feelings  had  no  place  in  His  soul.  It  would  have  been  only  one 
more,  added  to  His  life-long  conflicts  with  human  perversity  and  evil, 
to  brave  foreboded  indifference  and  r.eglcct,  and  cffer  even  to  those 
who  slighted  Him  the  proofs  of  His  divine  dignity  and  worth.  The 
prophef  had  foretold  that  the  Great  Light  of  the  Kingdcm  of  God 
would  shine  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  and  amidt^t  whatever  humilia- 
tion and  pain  of  heart  in  anticipated  rejection,  He,  its  King,  would 
have  gone  thitlier  to  proclaim  it,  and  honour  the  divine  prediction. 

The  first  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee,  from  the  Jordan,  had  been 
marked  by  the  miracle  at  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana,  as  if  to  rouse 
the  general  mind,  and  now,  His  second  return  was  proclaimed  in  the 
same  way.  He,  lierhaps,  had  gone  to  live  for  a  lime  with  fiie  friends 
for  whom  He  had  tui'ned  the  water  into  wine,  or,  it  may  be,  He  Avas 
a  guest  of  Nathanael,  as,  in  Capernaum,  of  Peter.  His  reception,  as 
He  imssed  on  His  way  to  Cana,  had  been  cheering  in  the  extreme,  for 
the  reports  from  the  .south  had  raised  Him  to  an  undefined  gieatness 
in  the  popular  ej'es.  They  had  leai'ued  to  be  proud  of  Hiin  as  their 
countryman,  when  they  found  Him  so  famous  elsewhere.  That 
crowds  had  followed  Him  iu  Judea,  secured  Him  favour,  so  far, 
among  the  multitude  in  the  north.  His  return  had  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  a  public  event,  and  passed  from  lip  to  lip  through  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

It  had  thus  speedily  become  known  in  Capernaum  that  He  was  once 
more  in  Cana,  after  His  nine  or  ten  months'  absence  from  Galilee. 
His  miraculous  power  over  sickness  and  physical  evil,  as  shown  in 
Jerusalem,  had  become  a  subject  of  universal  report,  finding  its  "way 
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even  into  the  .cikled  seclusion  of  mansions  and  palaces.  Among 
otliers,  a  high  officer  of  the  court  of  Herod  Antipa.i,  whose  mansion 
■was  in  Capernaum,  had  lieard  of  the' wonderful  Teacher.  We  linow 
how  the  miracles  of  Christ  reached  the  ears  of  Antipas  himself;  that 
Manaen,  his  foster-brother,_^actually  became  an  humble  follower  of 
Jesus,  and  that  Johanna,  the  wife  of  Choudza,  the  house  steward  or 
manager  of  the  private  affairs  of  Antipas,  was  one  of  many  devoted 
female  disciples  and  friends,  of  the  richer  classes, — and  can,  thus, 
easily  fancy  how  such  a  dignified  official  had  learned  respecting  the 
newVonder-working  Rabbi.  The  close  heat  of  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  with  their  fringe  of  reeds  and  marsh,  though  then 
tempered  by  the  shade  of  countless  orchards,  and  wooded  clumps, 
now  wholly  wanting,  has  in  all  ages  induced  a  prevalence  of  fever,  at 
certain  seasons,  and  the  malady  had  now  seized  his  only  son,  vrho  was 
still  a  child.  He  had  been  led  to  look  on  Jesus  as  a  wonderful  Healer, 
by  the  cures  reported  to  have  been  wrought  bj'  Him,  but  he  had  not, 
apparently,  thought  of  Him  as  more.  Hearing  of  His  arrival  at  Cana, 
the  hope  that  He  might  save  his  son,  instantly  determined  him  to  go 
thither  and  ask  His  aid.  The  child,  he  said,  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  would  Jesus  come  down  and  heal  him? 

There  Avas  something  in  the  poor  man's  bearing,  however,  that 
showed  (he  superficial  conception  he  had  form.ed  of  Christ's  character 
and  work.  Miracles,  with  Jesus,  were  only  means  to  a  higlier  end, 
credentials  to  enforce  the  reception  of  spiritual  truth.  That  truth 
was  its  own  witness,  and  had  sufficed  to  win  a  ready  homage  from  the 
despised  people  of  Sychar.  To  be  the  Healer  of  .souls,  not  of  the 
body,  was  His  great  mission,  but  the  nobleman  had,  as  yet,  no  idea 
of  Him  except  as  a  Hakim  or  Ropha,  wlio  had  proved  His  power  to 
overcome  disease.  He  had  been  led  to  Him  not  by  tlie  report  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  great  truths  He  taught ;  only  the  rumour  of  His  mira- 
cles had  created  interest  enougli  to  pass  through  the  land.  Tliat  he 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  spiritual  death  from  which  he  himself 
needed  to  be  rescued,  touched  the  sympathy  of  Jesus.  "How  is  it," 
asked  He,  in  effect,  "that  you  come  to  me  only  for  outward  healing, 
and  believe  on  me  only  as  a  worker  of  signs"  and  v\'onders?  Have 
you  no  sense  of  sin:  no  craving  for  spiritual  healing;  no  inner  sym- 
pathy with  the  teaching  of  my  life  and  words'?"  Witiiout  moral 
preparation  in  his  ovv'n  mind,  the  healing  of  his  son  might  couiinn 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  Healer;  but  would  bring  no  spiritual  re- 
ception of  the  trut'i;  to  heal  the  soul.  Apparently  repelling  him  for 
the  moment,  Jesus  was,  in  fact,  opening  his  eyes  to  the  far  greater 
blessings  he  might  freely  obtain.  With"  royal  'bounty  He  vdshed  to 
give  the  greater  while  He  gave  the  less,  for  it  was  His  wont,  after 
needed  reproof,  to  give  more  than  had  been  asked.  Meanwhile,  the 
only  thought  of  the  parent's  heart  was  his  dying  boy.  "Sir,  come 
down  ere  my  child  die. "  Jesus  knew  that  lie  vt^ould  believe  if  hia 
son  were  healed,  but  wished  to  raise  a  higher  moral  frame,  which 
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would  do  so  from  kindled  sympatliy  with  spiritual  truth  without  such 
an  outward  sround.  To  believe  His  Avord,  from  its  own  internal  evi- 
dence, showed  higher  faith  than  that  which  only  followed  miracles. 
It  showed  a  recognition  of  the  trutii  from  interest  in  it:  a  sensibility 
of  soul  to  what  was  pure  and  holy.  But  belief  as  the  result  of  mira- 
cles was  not  discountenanced :  it  was  only  held  inferior. 

The  nobleman  had  assumed  that  Jesus  would  go  back  with  him  to 
Capernaum,  and  heal  the  chikL  but  he  was  before  One  to  whose 
pov>er  distance  offered  no  hindnmce.  With  the  easy,  unaffected 
diiinity  of  conscious  superiority,  he  is  told  to  "go  his  way;  his  son 
lived :"  words  few  and  simple,  but  enough  to  let  him  know  that  the 
e^peaker  had,  on  the  instant,  healed  the  child.  Nor  could  he  doubt 
it.  To  have  spoken  with  Jesus  assured  him  that  he  might  believe 
His  v>-ord.     Forthwith  he  addressed  himself  to  return. 

It  was  about  twentv  miles  from  C'ana  to  Ca].ernaum,  and  the  miracle 
had  been  wrought  an  hour  after  noon.  Resting  by  the  way,  at  early 
uiglitfall,  as  he  well  might  on  a  road  so  insecure,  he  set  out  agam 
ne>-t  morning,  but  erelong  met  some  of  his  own  slaves,  sent  to  tell  him 
the  good  news  that  the  boy  was  convalescent,  and  to  prevent  his 
brinfang  Jesus  an v  further.  "Your  son,"  said  they,  "is  not  dead, 
but  fs  getting  better.  The  fever  has  left  him."  "  When,"  asked  the 
father,""  did  he  begin  to  amend'?"  "  Yesterday,  about  one  o'clock 
the  fever  broke."  It  was  the  very  time  when  Jesus  had  told  him  that 
the  boy  v,-ould  live.  What  could  he  do  but  accept  Him  as  what  he 
now  knew  He  claimed  to  be— the  Messiah.  "Himself  believed  and 
his  whole  house."  ,    4.  rr 

How  Ion?  Jesus  remained  in  Cana  is  not  known,  but  that  He  was 
for  a  time  unattended  by  the  small  band  of  disciples  who  had  accom- 
panied Him  to  the  Passover,  is  certain.  They  had  remained  with 
Him,  in  Judea,  and  had  returned  with  Him,  through  Sychar,  to 
Galilee  but  after  so  long  an  absence  from  home.  He  had  let  them  go 
back  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  their  occupations,  till  He  should  once 
more  call  them  linally  to  His  service. 

He  had  retired  to  the  north  before  the  rising  signs  of  opposition 
from  the  Pharisc^es,  who  had  at  last  found  means  to  get  John  im- 
prisoned, by  their  intrigues  Avith  Antipas.  and  might,  at  any  inoment. 
have  effected  His  owii  arrest.  An  interval  of  some  months  now 
elapsed,  perhaps  in  stillness  and  i>rivivcy,  the  time  not  Imxing  yet 
come  for  some  reasons  unknown  to  us,  for  His  final  and  permanent 
entrance  on  His  public  work.  His  mother  and  the  family  had  re- 
turned to  Nazareth  from  their  short  stay  at  Capernaum,  and,  it  is  most 
probable,  therefore,  tliat  He,  once  more,  sought  the  stvlusion  ot  His 
early  home,  to  await  the  decisive  moment  of  His  reappearance.  1  he 
late  of  the  Baptist  may  have  made  it  necessary  to  avoid  tor  a  time 
giving  any  pretext  of  iwlitical  alarm  to  Herod  by  His  at  once  taking; 
John's  place.  That  one  so  venerated  had  been  thrown  into  the  dun- 
geons of  Machaerus  doubtless  spread  to  the  farthest  valleys,     ilea 
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almost  hoped  that  the  mighty  preacher  would  poften  the  heart  even 
of  Antipas,  and,  in  any  case,  could  not  credit  that  a  man  so  cowardly 
and  politic  would  dare  to  take  the  life  of  the  honoured  2")rophet.  This 
and  that  measure  of  the  tyrant  were  attributed  by  the  credulous 
multitude  to  John's  intlueuce.  The  whole  country  was  agitated,  day 
by  daj',  by  rumours  respecting  him. 

Nor  were  other  subjects  of  popular  excitement  wanting.  In  the 
autumn  of  that,  or  the  year  before,  apparently  at  the  Feast  of  Tab^er- 
nacles,  there  had  been  a  tierce  struggle  between  the  Roman  garrison 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  pilgrims  from  Cralilee,  ever  excitable  and  ready 
to  tight.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  the  soldiers  from  Antonia  had 
pressed  into  the  very  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  had  liewn  down  the 
GaliUeaus  at  the  great  altar,  beside  their  sacritices,  mingling  their 
blood  with  that  of  the  slain  beasts.  Tlie  vSons  of  Judas  the  Galitean, 
the  famous  leader  of  the  Zealots  in  their  lirst  great  insurrection  against 
Rome,  had,  moreover,  grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jesus,  and  cherished  in  their  own  breasts,  and  kept  alive  among 
the  people,  their  father's  fierce;  scheme  for  tiie  erection  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  by  the  sword,  a  fatal  inheritance  for  which  they  were  one  day, 
like  Christ,  to  be  crucified.  Tlie  whole  land  heaved  with  religious 
fanaticism  like  an  ever  threatening  volcano.  Above  all  the  tumult  of 
feucii  a  state  of  things,  however,  the  imjM'isoned  prophet  was  the  one 
thought  of  the  country.  Laments  over  him,  mingled,  doubtless,  with 
fierce  mutterings,  filled  every  market-place  and  every  home.  It  was 
a  sign  of  the  glowing  religious  .sensibility  of  the  times,  and  a  summons 
io  Jesus  to  take  up  tlie  great  work  thus  interrujitccL  The  tyrant  iu 
Perea  had  .silenced  the  voice  that  had  proclaimed  tbe  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  He,  whose  herald  John  had  been,  was  at  hand 
to  take  it  up  again,  with  grander  emphasis,  on  a  more  commanding 
theatre.  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  had  once  seen  a  vision  of  Jehovah 
in  the  Temple,  and  had  recognized  his  .summons  as  a  prophet,  when, 
amidst  the  chants  of  the  Levites  and  the  clouds  of  incense,  and  tho 
blasts  of  the  sacred  trumjjets,  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke,  and 
the  very  earth  seemed  to  tremble.  The  Spirit  came  on  Amos,  the 
.shepherd,  as  he  followed  his  flocks  on  the  lonely  pastures,  when  he 
thought  how  the  Syrians  had  threshed  Gilead  Vvith  iron  sledges,  and 
how  T3're  liad  sold  the  sons  of  Israel  to  Edom  as  slaves;  and  he 
seemed  to  hear  Jehovah  call  to  him  from  Zion,  and  thunder  from 
Jei-usalem,  and  forsook  his  hills,  to  be  a  shepherd  to  Isr  lel.  The 
loud  universal  lamentations  over  John  were  such  a  final  divine  call  to 
Jesus, 

Finally  leaving  His  early  home,  therefore,  He  bent  His  steps  once 
more  towards  Capernaum,  which  was,  henceforth,  to  become  "His 
own  city,"  and  the  centre  of  His  future  vrork.  The  prophet  had, 
ages  before,  painted  the  joyous  times  that  should  efface  the  memory 
of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  and  iu  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  these 
regions,  th^ir  full  realization  had  now  come.     The  land  of  Zebulon, 
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and  the  land  of  Naplitali;  the  country  towards  the  Sea  of  Galilee; 
the  districts  beyond  tlie  Jordan ;  and  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
far  north,  towards  Tyre  and  SjTia — the  people  that  sat  in  darkness, 
— saw  a  great  light,  and  to  them  that  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  alight  sprang  up.  Galilee  was  to  be  pre-eminently  the  scene 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  curious  that  even  the  Rabbis,  iu 
their  earliest  traditions,  express  the  belief  that  it  would  be  that  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  ]Messiah.  To  this  daj',  Jews  gather  iu  Tiberias, 
one  of  their  four  holy  cities,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  to  wait  for 
the  coming  of  tlie  Messiah,  or,  at  least,  to  be  buried  there,  in  expec- 
tation of  Ilis  advent. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Jesus  had,  for  a  time,  been  alone.  The  country 
was  densely  peopled,  and  He  may  have  passed  on,  slowly,  from 
village  to  village,  opening  His  mission.  The  burden  of  His  preaching 
was  the  .same  as  that  of  John's.  "The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand:  repent  and  believe  in  the  Gospel."  But 
though  alike  in  form,  the  import  of  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
was  '>'ery  different  from  that  of  their  earlier  utterance  by  His  herald. 
John  had  striven  to  reform  Israel  by  demanding  strict  outward 
observances,  as  well  as  morals,  but  Jesus  went  deeper,  and  reqiured  a 
revolution  of  the  v.ill  and  affections,  flowing  from  changed  relations 
to  God.  He  would  have  no  new  pieces  on  old  garments;  no  new 
wine  in  old  bottles,  no  religious  refonn  on  the  basis  of  a  compromise 
T.ith  formal  Judaism.  Israel  had  sunk  into  spiritual  death,  in  spite 
of  its  zeal  for  the  precepts  of  the  Kabbis,  and  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures: its  piety  had  degenerated  largely  into  hypocritical  affectation, 
and  merely  lip  and  outward  assent  to  the  requirements  of  God's  law. 
Its  mission  to  the  great  heathen  world  had  become  a  failure.  A  wholly 
new  principle  v»as  needed  to  take  the  place  of  the  now  decayed  and 
obsolete  dispensation  of  Closes:  the  principle  of  direct  personal 
responsibility  to  God,  and  spiritual  freedom,  instead  of  priestly 
mediation,  and  theocratic  slavery.  The  Bapti.st  was,  throughout,  an 
upholder  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  no  adequate  conception  of 
a  purelj'  spiritual  religion.  It  was  reserved  to  Jesus  to  teach  that  only 
a  religious  and  moral  new-birth  of  Israel  and  of  hum:mitj'  coidd  avail. 
He  was  the  first  who  loimded  a  religion,  not  on  external  precepts,  or 
on  a  priesthood,  or  on  sacrificial  rites,  but  in  the  living  spirit;  in 
individual  personal  conviction;  in  the  free,  loving  smrender  of  the 
will  to  God,  as  the  eternal  Truth  and  Good :  a  religion  which  looked 
first,  not  at  mere  acts,  but  at  what  men  were,  and  set  no  value  on  acts 
apart  from  the  moti^-e  from  which  they  sprang. 

Hence,  the  call  to  repentance  was  addrcs-sed  to  all  without  excep- 
tion. He  i-ecoguized  the  difference  between  man  and  man,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  possible  good  even  in  the  apparently 
hopeless."  He  spoke  of  the  good  and  evil,  the  righteous  ancl  unriglit- 
eous,  the  just  and  unjust,  those  who  had  gone  astray  and  those  who 
liad  not ;  of  the  sounU.  and  the  sick ;  of  the  pure  and  the  impau'e ;  of 
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green  trees  and  dry ;  of  a,  good  and  an  evil  cj'c ,  and  of  good  soil  and 
bad.  Surveying  men,  as  a  wliole,  with  a  calm  and  searching  insight, 
He  rejoiced  in  the  light  which  shone  in  some  souls,  in  tlie  midst  of 
darkness  around  and  within  them,  and  acknowledged  its  worth.  No 
cold  fear  of  compromise  damped  His  ardour;  frank  joy  and  radiant 
hopefulness,  that  detected  good  with  instinctive  quickness,  cheered 
His  spirit  to  greater  effort.  It  is,  indeed.  Ills  glory  that  He  led  not 
only  the  humble  and  penitent,  but  the  openly  evil,  to  a  higher  and 
purer  life. 

Yet,  though  thus  wide  in  His  charity,  He  had  a  standard  by  which 
all  men  alike  were  pronounced  sinful,  and  in  need  of  repentance.  In 
the  highest  sense,  God  alone  was  good.  Tried  by  this  awful  test  of 
comparison  with  Him,  all  men  were  "  unclean,"  "corrupt,"  "  dark," 
"blind,"  "  lustful,"  "selfish,"  worldlj'  in  thought,  word,  and  act,  dry 
trees,  dead  and  lost.  All  are  pronounced  in  danger  of  the  wrath  of 
God.  They  may  be  more  or  less  sinful  in  degree;  but  all  alike  must 
seek  forgiveness;  all  must  repent  and  be  changed,  or  perish. 

Thus,  when  comparing  men  with  men,  He  recognized  better  and 
worse,  but  before  God,  and  in  relation  to  citizenship  in  His  kingdom, 
He  acknowledged  no  difference,  but  condemned  all  alike  as  sinners. 
Before  the  One  who  alone  is  pure  and  liolj-.  He  humbles  all.  He  will 
suffer  no  empty  pride  iu  the  presence  of  the  Creator.  In  His  sight  no 
one  is  to  be  called  good.  All  are  guiltj-,  and  even  the  best  need  par- 
don. In  this  view  of  man  He  declared  that  He  had  not  come  to 
call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance.  Even  the  best  of  men, 
though  righteous  before  their  fellows,  are  guilty  before  God.  It  is  the 
unique  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  Avhile  He  dis- 
tinctly proclaims  the  moral  differences  between  man  and  man.  He  in- 
sists with  supreme  and  unchangeable  earnestness  on  the  infinite  moral 
distance  and  contrast  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  All  be- 
fore Him  are  evil,  or  have  evil  in  them.  There  may  be  good  among 
the  bad,  but  sin  is  not  wanting  even  in  the  best.  The  repentance 
He  preached  was  the  child-like  humility  Avhich  has  no  claim  to  merit, 
but,  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  resigns  its  will  to  the  guidance  of 
God,  and  seeks  His  forgiveness.  It  has  ah'eady  entered  His  King- 
dom. 

Nothing  is  told  respecting  the  extent  of  this  first  northern  mis- 
sionary tour,  beyond  the  incidental  remark  that  it  embraced  the  towns 
and  villages  thickly  studded  round  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  The  faiiie  of  His  doings  at  Jerusalem  had  everywhere  pre- 
ceded Him,  and  attracted  large  crowds  wherever  He  came.  As  yet 
He  was  alone,  for  His  early  followers  had  returned  to  their  calling  of 
fishermen,  at  Betlisaida  and  Capernaum.  Reaching  this  neighbour- 
hood after  a  time,  an  incident  occurred  which  once  more  drew  them 
from  their  nets,  and  transformed  them  into  future  apostles. 

Jesus  had  risen  early  in  the  morning,  as  is  the  custom  with  Ori- 
entals, and  had  gone  out  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  which  w^as  close  at 
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hand.  The  si illness  of  the  morniiig  promised  tcmporaiy  relief  from 
the  crovrdswho  daily  thronged  llini,  and  a  much  necdeel  interval  for 
peaceful  solitude.  But  there  was,  henceforth,  no  rest  for  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  people  were  already  afoot,  and  had  hurried  out  to  the 
beach,  in  numbers,  "to  hear  the  Word  of  God,"  for  they  recognized 
Ilim  as  speaking  with  divine  authority,  like  John,  or  one  of  the 
prophets.  Unable  to  go  on,  and  willing  to  feed  these  "sheep  of  the 
House  of  Israel,"  He  turned  towards  two  boats  drawn  up  on  tlie 
white  beach;  the  fi.shermen  having  come  ashore,  after  a  fruitless 
niglit's  labour,  to  wash  and  mend  their  nets.  The  one  boat  was  that 
of  His  old  disciples  Peter  and  Andrew,  the  other,  that  of  James  and 
John,  who,  with  their  father  Zeliedee,  and  some  hired  men,  were  busy 
preparing  for  the  next  evening's  venture.  To  meet  again  m.ust  have 
been  as  pleasant  to  their  Master  as  themselves,  and  their  lowly  occu- 
pation must  have  lost  its  charm  at  the  recollection  of  the  time  when 
they  had  shared  His  societj^  Entering  into  Peter's  boat,  and  asking 
him  to  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land,  that  He  might  have  freedom 
to  address  the  people.  He  sat  down,  as  was  usual  with  the  Rabbis 
when  they  taught,  and  spoke  to  the  crowd  standing  on  the  shore. 
The  clear  rippling  water  playing  gently  round  the  boat;  the  tields, 
and  vineyards,  and  olive  groves  behind;  the  eager  listeners,  with  their 
varied  and  picturesciue  Eastern  dress;  the  wondrous  Preacher;  the 
calmness  and  delicious  coolness  of  morning,  and,  over  all,  the  cloud- 
less Syrian  sky,  must  have  made  the  scene  striking  in  the  extreme. 

The  public  addresses  of  the  Rabbis  were  always  very  short,  and  so, 
doubtless,  were  those  of  Jesus.  The  people  were  soon  dismissed,  and 
wandered  off,  to  discuss,  as  Jewish  congregations  always  did,  the  say- 
ings thej'  had  heard.  But  Jesus  had  received  a  service  in  the  use  of 
His  strange  pulpit,  and  v>'ished  to  repay  it,  as  only  He  could.  Telling 
Peter,  the  steersman  of  the  boat,  to  push  off  into  the  deep  water,  He 
bade  him  and  his  brotlierlet  down  the  net.  It  was  a  circular  one, 
cast  from  the  boat,  and  then  dragged  slowlj'  behind,  towards  the 
shore.  The  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  must  always  have  been  very 
abundant,  even  when  the  tisheries  were  so  active,  for,  at  this  day,  their 
number  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  these  who  have  not  been  on  the 
spot.  The  shoals  frequently  cover  an  acre  of  the  surface,  or  even 
more,  and  the  lish,  as  ilioy  slowly  move  along  the  surface,  with  their 
back  fins  just  seen  on  tlie  level  of  the  water,  are  so  crowded,  that  it 
looks,  a  sliort  Avay  off,  like  a  heavj'  shower  of  rain.  But  Simon  and 
his  brother  had  had  no  success,  though  they  had  spent  the  night, 
when  fishing  is  best,  in  fruitless  efforts.  There  was  no  hesitation, 
however,  in  obeying  the  command,  and  they  had  hardly  done  so,  when 
they  swept  into  a  shoal,  and  had  to  beckon  to  James  and  John,  their 
partners,  to  come  quickly,  and  save  tlieir  net  from  breaking  with  the 
catch.  Even  then,  however,  the  two  boats  were  loaded  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  seemed  as  if  thej^  Avould  sink. 
.  Peter,  ever  impulsive,  cotild  not  restrain  his  feelings  at  such  an  in- 
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cident — so  unexpected,  so  grateful.  He  who  had  Avrought  so  great  a 
wonder  must  have  unknown  and  inconceivable  powers,  before  which 
man,  guilty  as  he  feels  himself,  might  well  be  afraid.  Falling  down 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  he  could  only  utter  the  words — "Depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  Nor  were  his  companions  less 
astonished  at  the  miracle.  But  Jesus  had  a  high  purpose  with  these 
simple,  open-hearted  friends.  They  had  shown  their  sympathy  of 
spirit  with  Hmi  already,  and  now  He  designed  to  attach  them  per- 
manently to  His  service.  "Fear  not,"  said  He,  "come  after  me; 
from  henceforth  I  will  make  you  tishers  of  men.  You  catch  the  fish 
to  their  death;  you  will  take  men  alive,  to  save  them  from  death,  and 
give  them  eternal  life."  It  was  enough.  Words  so  apt  had  their 
effect.  From  that  moment  the  four  were  His  devoted  followers. 
The  rich  gain  they  would  have  prized  so  highly,  but  an  hour  before, 
had  lost  its  charm.  Called  to  decide,  there  and  then,  as  a  proof  of 
their  fitness  for  discipleship,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  Him  at 
once. 

The  few  who  had  first  joined  Christ,  and  by  doing  so  had  shown 
their  fitness  for  His  special  intimacy  and  confidence,  were  thus,  onc3 
more  gatliered  round  Him,  and  live  I  with  Him  henceforth,  appar- 
ently in  the  same  dwelling,  on  a  closer  and  more  tender  footing  than 
any'  He  afterwards  received.  Thej'  had  often  heard  Him  speak  of 
the  kingdom  of  God;  of  the  need  of  faith  in  Himself  and  of  a  sin- 
cere religious  spirit,  as  the  conditions  of  entering  it,  and  they  yearned 
for  closer  intercourse  with  Him,  that  they  might  learn  more  respect- 
ing it.  Their  instant  obedience  showed  their  devotion.  All  that  had 
hitherto  engaged  their  thoughts  and  care,  their  boats,  their  nets,  their 
fishing  gear,  their  daily  toil  for  daily  bread,  were  left  behind.  They 
placed  themselves,  henceforth,  under  the  liigher  authority  of  God 
Himself;  ready  at  anytime  to  separate  themselves  even  from  their 
families,  in  the  interest  of  the  new  Kingdom.  Jesus  had  drawn 
them  to  Himself,  as  they  were  to  draw  others,  not  by  craft  or  force, 
but  by  the  power  of  His  living  words  and  the  spirit  of  love.  Their 
loyalty  was  free  and  spontaneous.  The  calm  greatness  of  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  shines  out  in  such  an  unpretending  beginning,  as  tiie 
germ  and  centre  of  a  movement  which  is  to  revolutionize  the  world. 
But  insignificant  as  it  might  seem,  it  was  only  so  when  judged  by  a 
human  standard.  Tainted  by  no  selfishness,  weak  ambition,  or  love 
of  power,  the  four  simple,  cliiUMike,  uucorrupted  natures,  touched 
with  the  love  of  Heavenly'  Truth,  and  eager  to  win  others  to  embrace 
it,  were  living  spiritual  forces,  destined  by  a  law  of  nature  to  repeat 
themselves  in  ever  wider  circles,  through  successive  generations. 

The  fishermen  and  sailors  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  were  a  numerous 
and  redoubted  class,  with  something  of  the  feeling  of  a  clan.  In  the 
last  Jewish  war  we  find  them,  under  the  leadership  of  Jesus,  son  of 
Sapphias,  seizing  Tiberias,  and  burning  and  plundering  the  great 
palace  of  Autipas.     Of  the  four  v.ho  had  uow^  definitely  cast  in  tiieir 
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lot  with  Jesus,  Peter  and  Andrew  were  apparently  poor ;  James  and 
John,  in  a  better  position.  For  tlie  convenience  of  trade,  both  fami- 
lies had  left  the  neigliboiiring  town  of  Belhsaida,  and  had  settled 
in  Capernaum,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  local  lisheries,  and  of  the 
occupations  connected  with  tliem.  Peter  alone  seems  to  have  been 
married,  and  in  his  hoiise  Jesus  henceforth  found  a  home,  as  perhaps 
Le  had  done  on  His  former  short  stay. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

CAPERXAUM. 

The  final  "call"  addressed  to  Peter  and  his  brother,  and  to  James 
and  John,  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  apparent]}^  insignilicaut  as  an  event, 
proved  to  have  been,  in  reality,  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  liistory 
of  tlie  world.  The  "call"  of  Abraham  had  given  the  world,  as  an 
everlasting  inheritance,  the  grand  truth  of  a  Living  Personal  God ; 
that  of  Moses  had  created  a  nation,  in  which  the  active  government 
of  human  affairs  by  one  God  was  to  be  illustrated,  and  His  will  made 
known  directly  to  mankind;  but  that  of  the  poor  Galilfcan  fishermen 
was  the  foundation  of  a  society,  for  which  all  that  had  preceded  it 
was  only  the  preparation;  a  society  in  Avliich  all  that  was  merely  out- 
ward and  temporary  in  the  relations  of  God  to  man,  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  all  that  vras  imperfect  and  material  replaced  by  the  perfect, 
spiritual,  and  abiding.  1  he  true  theocracy,  towards  which  mankind 
had  been  slowly  advancing,  through  ages,  had  received  its  first  overt 
cstal)lishmcnt,  when  Peter  heard,  on  his  knees,  the  summons  of  Jesus 
to  follow  Him,  and  had,  with  the  others,  at  once,  from  the  heart, 
obeyed.  Henceforth,  it  only  remained  to  extend  the  kingdom  thus 
founded,  by  winning  the  consciences  of  men  to  the  same  devotion,  by 
the  announcement  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  the  need  of  seeking 
Ills  favour  by  repentance;  and  faith  in  Ills  divine  Son,  leading  to 
a  holy  life,  of  which  that  of  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour-JIessiah,  vv-as  the 
realized  ideal. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  Clnist  went  to  the  house  of  Peter, 
accepting  his  invitation  to  share  his  hospitality. 

The  little  town  itself,  with  its  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  • 
was  surrounded  by  a  wail,  and  lay  partly  along  the  shore ;  some  of 
the  houses  close  to  the  water;  others  v.ith  a  garden  between  it  and 
them.  The  black  lava,  or  basalt,  of  which  all  were  built,  was  univer- 
sally' whitewashed,  so  that  the  town  was  seen  to  fine  effect,  from  a 
distance,  through  the  green  of  its  numerous  trees  and  gardens. 
Peter's  household  consisted  of  his  wife,  and  her  mother — doubtless  a 
widow — Avhom  his  kindly  nature  had  bro\ight  to  this  second  home, 
Andrcv<r,  liis  lu'other,  and,  now,  of  Jesus,  his  guest.  James  and  Jolin, 
likely,  still  lived  with  their  father,  in    Capernaum,  and  the  whole 
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four  Rtill  followed  their  calling  in  the  intervals  of  attending  theii 
new  jMaster. 

It  appears  to  have  been  on  a  Friday  that  Jesus  summoned  Peter 
and  his  companions.  The  day  passed,  doubtless,  in  further  woi-k  for 
the  kingdom.  As  the  sun  set,  the  beginnmg  of  the  Sabbath  wa; 
annojinced  by  three  blasts  of  a  trimipet,  from  the  roof  of  the  spaciou' 
synagogue  of  the  town,  which  the  devout  commandant  of  the  garri 
son,  though  not  a  Jev/,  had  built  for  the  people.  The  first  bia.=  ! 
M'arned  the  peasants,  in  the  far-stretching  vineyards  and  gardens,  to 
cease  their  toil;  the  second  was  the  signal  for  the  townsfolks  to  close 
their  business  for  tlie  week,  and  the  third,  for  all  to  kindle  the  holj^ 
Sabbath  light,  which  was  to  burn  till  the  sacred  day  was  past.  It 
was  the  early  spring,  and  the  days  were  still  short,  for  even  in  summer 
it  is  hardly  morning  twilight,  in  Palestine,  at  four,  and  the  light  is 
gone  by  eight.  Jesus  did  not,  however,  go  that  night  to  Peter's 
house,  but  spent  the  hours  in  .solitary  devotion.  We  can  fancy,  from 
what  is  elsewhere  told  us,  that  the  da}"  closed  while  He  still  spoke  to 
a  listening  crowd,  under  some  palm-tree,  or  by  the  wayside.  As  the 
moon  rose  beyond  the  hills,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  He  would 
dismiss  His  hearers,  with  words  of  comfort,  and  a  greeting  of  peace, 
and  then  turn  to  the  silent  hills  behind,  to  be  alone  with  His  Heavenly 
Father.  On  their  lonely  heights,  the  noise  of  men  lay  far  beneath 
Him,  and  He  could  find  rest,  after  the  toils  of  the  da.y.  A  wide 
panorama  of  land  and  water  stretclied  away  on  all  sides,  in  the  white 
moonlight.  He  was  Himself  its  centre,  and  gazed  on  it  with  inex- 
pressible sympathy  and  emotion.  We  can  imagine  Him,  spreading 
out  His  arms,  as  if  to  take  it  all  to  His  heart,  and  then  prostrating 
Himself,  as  it  were  with  it,  before  God,  to  intercede  for  it  with  the 
Eternal;  His  brow  toueliing  the  earth  in  lowly  abasement,  while  He 
pleaded  for  man  as  His  friend  and  brother,  in  words  of  infinite  love 
and  tenderness.  "Rising,  erelong,  in  strong  emotion,  it  would  seem 
as  if  He  held  up  the  world  in  His  lifted  hands,  to  offer  it  to  His 
Father.  He  spoke,  was  silent,  then  spoke  again.  His  prayer  was 
holy  intercommunion  with  God.  At  first  low,  and  almost  in  a  whis- 
per, His  voice  gradually  became  loud  and  joyous,  till  it  echoed  back 
from  the  rocks  around  Him.  Thus  the  night  passed,  till  morning 
broke  and  found  Him,  once  more  prostrate  as  if  overcome,  in  silent 
devotion,  but  the  dawn  of  day  was  the  signal  for  His  rising,  and 
passing  down  again  to  the  abodes  of  men." 

The  morning  service  in  the  synagogue  began  at  nine,  and  as  the 
news  of  the  great  Rabbi  being  in  the  neighbourhood  had  spread, 
every  one  strove  to  attend,  in  hopes  of  seeing  Him.  Women  came  to 
it  by  back  streets,  as  was  required  of  them;  the  men,  with  slow 
Sabbath  steps,  gathered  in  great  numbers.  The  elders  had  taken 
their  seats,  and  the  Reader  had  recited  the  Eighteen  Prayers — the 
congregation  answering  with  their  Amen, — for  though  the  prayers 
might  be  abridged  on  other  days,  they  could  not  be  shortened  on  the 
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Sabbath.  The  first  lesson  for  the  day  followed,  the  people  risinjT  and 
turning  reverently  towards  the  Shrine,  and  chanting  the  words  after 
the  Reader.  Anotlier  lesson  then  followed,  and  the  Reader,  at  its 
close,  called  on  .Jesus,  as  a  Rabbi  present  in  the  congregation,  to 
speak  from  it  to  the  people. 

His  Avords  must  have  sounded  strangely  new  and  attractive,  for, 
apart  from  their  vividness  and  force,  they  spoke  of  matters  of  the 
most  vital  interest,  which  the  Rabbis  left  wholly  untouched.  He  had 
founded  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  now  sought  to  build  it  up  by 
realizing  its  conditions  in  the  souls  of  men,  who  should  each,  forth- 
with, be  living  centres  of  influence  on  others.  But  a  course  so  retired, 
and  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  as  that  which  He  followed,  of 
speaking  to  modest  assemblies  in  local  sj^nagogues,  makes  it  easy  to 
imderstand  how  His  life  might  be  overfooked  bj'  the  public  writers 
of  the  age.  Yet,  in  the  little  world  in  which  He  moved,  the  noiseless 
words  by  which  He  carried  on  His  Avork  created  an  intense  impres- 
sion. He  gave  old  trutlis  an  unwonted  freshness  of  presentation,  and 
added  much  that  sounded  entirely  new,  on  His  own  authority,  instead 
of  confining  Himself,  like  the  Rabbis,  to  lifeless  repetitions  of  tradi- 
tional commonplaces,  delivered  Avith  a  dread  of  the  least  deviation  or 
originality.  They  claimed  no  power  to  saj'  a  Avord  of  their  OAvn ;  He 
spoke  witli  a  startling  independence.  Their  synagogue  sermons,  as 
we  see  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  Avere  a  tiresome  iteration  of  the 
minutest  Rabbinical  rules,  with  a  serious  importance  Avhich  regarded 
them  as  the  basis  of  all  moral  order.  The  kind,  and  quality  of  wood 
for  the  altar;  the  infinite  details  of  the  law  of  tithes;  the  moral  dead- 
liness  of  the  use  of  blood ;  or  the  indispeusableness  of  circumcision 
on  the  eighth  day,  were  urged  Avith  passionate  zeal  as  momentous  and 
fundamental  truths.  The  morality  and  religion  of  the  age  had  sunk 
thus  low,  and  hence,  the  fervid  words  of  Jesus,  stirring  the  depths  of 
the  heart,  created  profound  excitement  in  Capernaum.  ]VIen  Avere 
amazed  at  the  phenomenon  of  noA^elty,  in  a  religious  sphere  so  un- 
changeably conservative  as  that  of  the  synagogue.  "Iscav  teaching," 
said  one  to  the  other,  "andAvith  authority — not  like  other  Rabbis. 
They  only  repeat  the  old :  this  man  takes  on  Him  to  speak  without 
reference  to  the  past."  But  if  they  were  astonished  at  His  teaching, 
the}'  were  still  more  so  at  the  poAver  Avhich  He  reA'ealed  in  connection 
■with  it.  Among  those  Avho  had  gone  to  the  sj'nagogue  that  morning 
was  an  unhappy  man,  the  Aictim  of  a  calamity  incident  apparently  to 
the  age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  onlj'.  He  was  "possessed  by  a 
spirit  of  an  unclean  demon."  Our  utter  ignorance  of  the  spiritual 
Avorld  leaA'es  the  significance  of  such  Avords  a  mj'stery,  though  the 
popular  idea  of  tlie  time  is  handed  down  by  the  Rabbis.  An  unclean 
demon,  in  the  language  of  Christ's  day,  Avas  an  evil  spirit  that  droA^e 
the  person  possessed,  to  haunt  burial  places,  and  other  spots  most 
unclean  in  the  eyes  of  Jcavs.  Tliere  were  men  who  affected  the  black 
art,  pretending,  like  the  witch  of  Endor.  to  raise  tlie  dead,  and,  for 
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that  end,  lodging  in  tombs,  and  macerating  themselves  with  fasting, 
to  secure  the  fuller  aid  and  inspiration  of  such  evil  spirits;  and  others 
into  whom  the  demons  entered,  driving  them  involuntarily  to  these 
dismal  habitations.  Both  classes  were  regarded  as  under  the  power 
of  this  order  of  beings,  but  it  is  not  told  us  to  which  of  the  two  the 
person  present  in  the  synagogue  belonged. 

The  service  had  gone  on  apparently  without  interruption,  till  Jesus 
began  to  speak.  Then,  however,  a  paroxysm  seized  the  unhappy  man. 
Rising  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  a  wild  howl  of  demoniacal 
frenzy  burst  from  him,  that  must  have  frozen  the  blood  of  all  with 
horror.  "Ha!"  yelled  the  demon.  "  AVhat  haA'e  we  to  do  with 
Thee,  Jesus,  the  Nazarene?  Thou  comest  to  destroy  us!  I  know 
Thee,  who  Thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God ! "  Among  the  crowd 
Jesus  alone  remained  calm,  lie  would  not  have  acluiowledgment 
of  His  jSIessiahship  from  such  a  soiu'ce.  "  Hold  thy  peace,"  said  He, 
indignantly,  "and  come  out  of  him."  The  spirit  felt  its  IMaster,  and 
that  it  must  obey,  but,  demon  to  the  last,  threv,'  the  man  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  tearing  him  as  it  did  so,  and,  then,  with  a 
Avild  howl,  fled  out  of  him.  Nothing  could  have  happened  better 
fitted  to  impress  the  audience  favourably  towards  Jesus.  This  new 
teaching,  said  they  amongst  themselves,  is  with  authority.  It  carries 
its  warrant  with  it. 

So  startling  an  incident  had  broken  up  the  service  for  the  time_,  and 
Jesus  left,  with  His  four  disciples,  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 
But  His  day's  work  of  mercy  had  only  begun.  Arriving  at  His 
modest  home,  he  found  the  mother  of  Peter's  wife  struck  down  witii 
a  violent  attack  of  the  local  fever  for  which  Capernaum  had  so  bad 
a  notoriety.  The  ciuantity  of  marshy  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Lake,  has  made 
fever  of  a  very  malignant  type  at  times  the  characteristic  of  the 
locality,  so  that  the  physicians  would  not  allow  Josephus,  when  hurt 
by  his  horse  sinking  in  the  neighbouring  marsh,  to  sleep  even  a  single 
night  in  Capernaum,  but  hurried  him  on  to  Taricha?a.  It  was  not  to 
be  thought  that  lie  who  had  just  sent  joy  and  healing  into  the  heart 
of  a  stranger,  would  withhold  His  aid  when  a  friend  requii-ed  it. 
I'he  anxious  relatives  forthwith  besought  His  help,  but  the  gentlest 
hint  would  have  sufficed.  It  mattered  not  that  it  was  fever :  lie  was 
forthwith  in  the  chamber,  bending  over  the  sick  woman,  and  rebuldng 
tlie  disease  as  if  it  had  been  an  evil  personality.  He  took  her  by  the 
hand,  doubtless  with  a  look,  and  with  words,  which  made  her  His  for 
ever,  and  gently  raising  her,  she  found  the  fever  gone  and  health  and 
strength  returned,  so  that  she  could  prepare  their  midday  meal  for 
her  household  and  their  wondrous  guest. 

The  strict  laws  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  gave  a  few  hours  of  rest  to 
all,  but  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  which  anno\mced  its  close  was  the 
signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  popular  excitement,  now  increased  by 
the  rumour  of   a  second  miracle.     With  the  setting  of  the  sun  it 
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was  once  more  lawful  to  move  beyond  the  two  thousjind  paces  of 
a  Sabbath  Day's  journey,  and  to  carry  v/hatcver  burdens  one  pleased. 
Forthwith,  began  to  gather  from  every  street,  and  from  the  thickly 
eown  towns  and  villages  round,  the  strangest  assemblage.  The  child 
led  its  blind  father  as  near  the  enclosure  of  Simon's  house  as  the 
throng  permitted :  tlie  f atlier  came  carrying  the  sick  child ;  men  bore 
the  helpless  in  swinging  hammocks;  "all  that  had  any  sick,  with 
v.'hatever  disease,"  brought  them  to  the  Great  Healer.  The  whole 
town  was  in  motion,  and  crowded  before  the  house.  What  the  sick 
of  even  a  small  town  implied  may  be  imagined.  Fevers,  convulsions, 
asthma,  wasting  consumption,  swollen  dropsy,  shaking  palsy,  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  the  brain-aireeted,  and,  besides  all,  "many  that  were 
possessed  with  devils,"  that  last,  vrorst,  symptom  of  the  despairing 
miserj^  and  dark  confusion  of  the  limes. 

Would  He  leave  them  as  they  were?  Thej^  had  taken  it  for  gi'anted 
that  He  would  pity  them,  for  was  He  not  a  Prophet  of  God,  and  was 
it  not  natural  that,  like  Elijah  or  Elisha,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets, 
the  power  of  God  might  be  present  to  heal  those  who  Avere  brought 
to  Plim?  Already,  moreover,  His  characteristics  had  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  simple  crowd.  There  must  have  been  a  mysterious 
spnpathy  and  goodness  in  His  looks,  and  words,  and  even  in  His 
bearing,  that  seemed  to  beckon  the  Avretched  to  Him  as  their  friend, 
and  that  concpiered  all  uncorrupted  hearts.  It  had  drawn  His  dis- 
ciples from  the  interests  of  gain,  to  follow  Him  in  His  poverty;  it 
melted  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  into  tears;  it  softened  the  hard 
nature  of  publicans;  and  drew  hundreds  of  weary  and  heavy-laden 
to  Him  for  rest.  These  who  could,  gathered  a\  herever  they  might 
hope  to  find  Him,  and  as  it  was  this  evening,  those  Avho  could  not 
come,  had  themselves  carried  into  His  presence.  As  many  as  could, 
strove  to  touch,  if  it  were  possible,  even  His  clothes;  others  con- 
fessed aloud  their  sins,  and  owned  that  their  illness  Avas  the  punish- 
ment from  God.  One  would  not  venture  to  ask  Him  to  come  to 
his  house ;  another  brought  Him  in  that  He  might  be,  as  it  were, 
constramed  to  help.  The  blind  cried  out  to  Him  from  the  road-side, 
and  the  woman  of  Canaan  foUoAved  Him  in  spite  of  His  hard  words. 
When  He  came  near,  even  those  possessed  felt  His  divine  greatness. 
Trembling  in  every  limb,  they  would  fain  have  fled,  but  felt  rooted 
to  the  spot,  the  evil  spirits  owning,  in  wild  shrieks,  the  presence  of 
one  Avhose  goodness  Avas  torment,  and  before  whose  Avill  they  must 
yield  up  their  prey. 

The  sight  of  so  much  misery  crowding  for  relief  touched  Jesus  at 
once,  and,  erelong.  He  appeared  at  the  open  door,  before  the  e.xcited 
croAvd.  With  a  command,  "  H(jld  thy  peace,  and  come  out  of  him," 
a  poor  demoniac  Avas  presently  in  his  right  mind.  The  helpless 
lame  stood  up  at  the  Avords  "I  say  unto  thee.  Arise."  The  paralytic 
left  his  couch,  at  the  .sound  of  "Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  To 
seme,  He  had  a  Avord  ot  comfort,  that  dispelled  alarm  and  droA^e  off 
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its  secret  cause.  "Be  it  to  thee  according  to  thy  faith."  "Wonian, 
thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity."  "Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  was  enough  to  turn  sorrow  and  pain  into 
joy  and  health.  Erclong  He  liad  spoken  to  all  some  word  of  merry. 
The  blind  left  with  their  sight  restored ;  the  possessed  thanked  God 
for  their  restoration ;  the  fever-stricken  felt  the  gloAV  of  returning 
vigour;  the  dumb  shouted  His  praises;  and  thus  the  strange  crowd 
■went  off  one  by  one,  leaving  the  house  once  more  in  the  silence  of 
the  night.  No  wonder  the  Evangelist  saw  in  such  an  evening  a  ful-* 
filment  of  the  v\'^ords  of  the  prophet,  "Himself  took  our  inlirmities 
and  bore  our  diseases." 

It  was  not,  however,  by  popular  excitement  and  mere  outward  heal 
ing  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  spread,  but  by  the  still  and 
gentle  influence  of  the  Truth,  working  conviction  in  individual  souls. 
The  noisy  crowd,  the  thronging  numbers  of  diseased  and  suffering; 
the  curiosity  that  ran  after  excitement,  and  the  yearning  for  help 
which  looked  only  to  outward  healing,  troubled,  and  almost  alarmed 
Him.  He  had  come  to  found  a  Spiritual  Society,  of  men  changed  in 
heart  towards  God,  and  filled  with  faith  in  Himself  as  its  Head;  and 
the  merely  external  and  mostlj-  selfisli  notions  of  the  multitude,  could 
not  escape  His  keen  ej-es.  Ilis  divine  love  and  pity  sighed  over  the 
bodily  and  mental  distress  around.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  sufferers 
thought  only  of  their  outward  misery,  in  melancholy  ignorance  of  its 
secret  source  in  their  own  sin  and  guilt  before  God,  and  had  all  their 
felt  wants  relieved  when  their  bodily  troubles  were  removed. 

In  one  aspect,  indeed,  these  miraculous  cures  furthered  the  great 
purpose  of  Jesus.  They  might  prove  no  doctrine,  for  mere  power 
could  not  establish  moral  and"  spiritual  trutli.  Miracles  might  possi- 
bly be  wrought  by  other  influences  than  divine,  and  left  religious 
teaching  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  for  they  appealed  to  the  senses ; 
not,  like  truth,  to  the  soul.  The  display  or  overwhelming  power 
might  almost  seem  to  endanger,  rather  than  promote,  the  higher  aim 
of  Jesus,  to  win  those  whom  He  addressed.  It  awes  and  repels  men 
to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  forces  which  they  can  neither 
resist  nor  imderstand.  In  nature,  untutored  races  tremble  before 
powers  which  may  be  used  to  destroy  them,  and  seek  to  win  their 
favour  by  the  flatter}'  of  worship,  surrounding  even  human  despotism 
with  awful  attributes,  before  which  they  cower  in  terror. 

Jesus,  however,  could  appeal  to  His  miraculous  powers  as  evidences 
of  His  divine  mission,  and  often  did  so.  Their  value  lay  in  the  gran- 
deiir  they  added  to  His  character.  Even  in  the  wilderness.  He  had 
refused  to  exert  them,  under  any  circumstances,  either  for  His 
natural  wants,  or  for  His  personal  ends,  and  He  adhered  to  this 
amazing  self-restraint  through  His  whole  career.  It  was  seen  from 
the  first,  that  His  awful  powers  were  uniformly  beneficent;  that  He 
came,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them ;  that  He  used 
omnipotence  to  bless,  but  never  to  hurt.  His  words.  His  bearing,  and 
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His  looks  of  divine  love  and  tenderness,  doubtless  predisposed  men 
to  expect  this,  and  His  uniform  course  soon  conlirmed  it.  Tliey  saw 
that  nothing  coidd  disturb  His  absolute  patience,  or  rouse  Him  to 
viudictiveness.  They  heard  Him  endure  meekly  the  most  contempt- 
uous sneers,  the  bitterest  criticism,  and  the  most  rancorous  hostility. 
No  one  denied  His  miraculous  powers,  though  sqjne  aifeeted  to  call 
them  demoniac,  in  direct  contradiction  to  tlieir  habitual  exercise  for 
the  holiest  ends.  But  they  were  so  invariably  devoted  to  the  good  of 
others,  and  so  entirely  held  in  restraint,  as  regarded  personal  ends,  that 
men  came,  erelong,  to  treat  Him  with  the  reckless  boldness  of  hatred, 
u(^twithstanding  such  awful  endowment. 

Round  one  so  transcendentally  meek,  self-interest  found  no  motive 
for  gathering.  He  who  would  do  nothing  with  such  possibilities,  for 
Himself,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more  for  the  personal  ends  of 
others.  Hypocrisy  had  nothing  to  gain  by  seeking  His  favour.  Only 
sincerity  found  Him  attractive.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
uncorrupted  and  worthy,  this  characteristic  gave  Him  unlimited  moral 
elevation.  No  more  sublime  spectacle  can  be  conceived  than  bound- 
less power,  kept  in  perfect  control,  for  ends  wholly  unselfish  and 
noble.  Condescension  wins  admiration  when  it  is  only  from  man  to 
man;  when  it  showed  itself  in  veiled  omnipotence,  ever  ready  to  bless 
others,  but  never  used  on  its  own  behalf,  it  became  a  divine  ideal. 
Men  saw  Him  clothed  with  power  over  disease,  and  even  over  death; 
able  to  cast  forth  spirits,  or  to  still  the  sea,  and  yet  accessible,  full  of 
sympathy,  the  lofty  patriot,  the  tender  friend,  the  patient  coinisellor; 
shedding  tears,  at  times,  from  a  full  heart,  and  ever  ready  with  a  wise 
and  gentle  word  for  all;  so  unatfected  and  gentle  that  children  drew 
round  Him  with  a  natural  instinct,  and  even  worldly  hardness  and 
vice  were  softened  before  Him ;  and  this  contrast  of  transcendent 
power,  and  perfect  humility,  made  them  feel  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Head  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  amongst  men.  The  secret  of  His 
amazing  success,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  religious  constitution  for 
mankind,  lay  in  the  recognition  of  this  perfect  sacrifice  of  one  so 
tianscendenlally  gi'eat,  cidminating  in  "the  death  of  the  cross."  It 
v/as  the  perfect  realization,  in  Himself,  of  the  life  He  urged  ou 
others.  It  implied  the  ideal  fulfilment  of  all  human  duties,  and  no 
loss  so,  of  all  divine,  for  the  heavenly  love  which  alone  could  dictate 
and  sustain  such  a  career,  was,  in  itself,  the  most  perfect  transcript  of 
llie  nature  of  God.  A  life  in  which  every  step  shoAved 'kingly  gracd 
and  divinely  boundless  love,  condescending  to  the  lowliest  self-denia' 
for  the  good  of  man,  proclaimed  Him  the  rightful  Head  of  the  Ne\ 
Kingdom  of  God. 

The  night  which  followed  this  busy  and  eventful  Sabbath  brougli  , 
no  repose  to  His  body  or  mind.  The  excitement  around  agitated  and 
disturbed  Him.  It  was  His  first  triumphant  success,  for,  in  the 
Bouth,  He  had  met  v.-ith  little  sj'mpathy,  though  He  had  attn*oted 
crowds.     But  curicsity  was   not  pi"ogress,  aud  excitement  was  not 
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conversion.  Lowliness  and  concealment,  not  noisy  throngs,  -were 
the  true  conditions  of  His  work,  and  of  its  tirmest  estaWishment,  and 
lasting glorj\  Jlere  popularity  was,  moreover,  a  renewed  temptation, 
for,  as  a  man,  He  was  susceptible  of  the  same  seductions  as  His  breth- 
ren. He  might  be  drawn  aside  to  think  of  Himself,  and  to  His  holy 
soul  the  faintest  approach  to  tliis  was  a  surrender  to  evil.  Rising  from 
His  coucli,  therefore,  while  the  deep  darkness  which  precedes  the 
dawn  still  rested  on  hill  and  valley,  He  left  the  house  so  quietly  that 
no  one  heard  Him,  and  went,  once  more,  to  the  solitudes  of  the  hii!^ 
behind  the  town.  Passing  through  groves  of  palms,  and  orchards  of 
fig  and  olive  trees,  intermixed  with  vineyards  and  grassy  meadows, 
w-lth  their  tinkling  brooks,  so  delightful  in  the  East,  and  their  unseen 
glory  of  lilies  and  varied  flowers,  He  soon  reached  the  heights,  amongst 
which,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town,  were  lonely  ravines  whore 
He  could  enjoy  perfect  seclusion.  In  the  stillness  of  nature  He  was 
alone  with  His  Father,  and  far  from  the  temptations  which  troubled 
the  pure  simplicity  of  His  soul,  and  His  lowly  mieekness  before  God 
and  man.  We,  now,  see  the  glor}^  of  the  path  He  chose,  but  while  He 
lived,  even  His  disciples  would  have  planned  a  very  different  course. 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  people  to  rouse  the 
whole  nation,  as  John  had  done?  Was  not  His  miraculous  power  a 
means  of  endless  benefit  to  men,  and  should  it  not,  therefore,  be  made 
the  great  feature  of  His  work?  Vanity  would  have  suggested  plaus- 
ible grounds  for  His  using  His  gifts  in  away,  that,  in  realitj',  was  not 
in  harmony  with  the  great  end  of  His  mission.  But  His  soul  re- 
mained unsullied,  like  the  stainless  light.  He  came  to  do  the  will  of 
His  Father,  and  nothing  could  make  Him  for  a  moment  think  of  Him- 
self. In  lonely  communion  with  His  own  soul,  and  earnest  pi'ayer, 
the  rising  breath  of  temptation  passed  once  more  away. 

Peter  and  Andrew,  finding  Him  gone  when  they  awoke,  were  at  a 
loss  what  to  think.  More  sick  persons  were  gathering,  and  the  crowds 
of  yesterday  promised  to  be  larger  to-day.  Hasting  to  the  hills,  to 
which  they  riglitly  suppo.sed  He  had  retired,  and  having  found  Hira 
at  last,  they  fancied  He  would  at  once  return  with  them,  on  hearing 
that  the  whole  people  v,ere  seeking  Him.  But  He  had  a  wider  sphere 
than  Capernaum,  and  higher  duties  than  mere  bodily  healing.  "I 
have  not  come  to  heal  the  sick,"  said  He,  "but  to  announce  and 
spread  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  I  do  is  subordinate  to  this.  Let  us, 
therefore,  go  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  for  I  must  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  other  cities,  as  well  as  to  Capernaum."  Nor  would 
He  be  persuaded  to  return  for  a  time,  though  some  of  the  people  had 
already  found  out  His  retreat,  and  joined  with  the  disciples  in  beg- 
ging Him  to  do  so. 

The  circuit  now  begun  was  the  first  of  a  series,  in  which  Jesus  vis- 
ited every  part  of  Galilee,  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  synagogue  of 
each  town  that  had  one,  and  often,  doubtless,  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
the  bright  and  sunny  time  of  the  year,  when  the  harvest  was  qnickh.' 
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ripeaing.  The  heat  was  already  oppressive  at  noon,  but  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings  permitted  more  easy  travelling.  It  was  a  time 
of  intense  labour  for  the  Saviour,  of  v/hich  the  day's  work  in  Ca- 
pernaum was  only  a  sample.  The  bounds  of  Galilee  embraced  the 
many  villages  and  towns  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  whole  of 
the  hilly  country  north  of  it,  almost  to  Lebanon.  Day  by  daj'  brought 
its  march  from  one  village  or  town  to  others,  over  the  thirsty  lime- 
stone uplands,  where  the  wanderer  thankfully  received  the  cup  of 
cold  water,  as  a  gift  to  be  recompensed  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
through  glowing  vineyards,  or  among  the  corn-fields  whitening  to  the 
harvest,  or  falling  under  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  "Every  day,"  said 
Jesus  to  His  disciples,  ' '  has  its  own  troubles ;"  for  weariness ;  pos- 
sibly, at  times,  hunger;  the  dependence  on  hospitality  for  shelter; 
the  pressure  of  crowds;  the  stolid  indifference  of  too  many;  the  idle 
curiosity  of  more;  the  ever-present  misery  of  disease  in, all  its  forms; 
and,  it  may  be,  even  thus  early,  the  opposition  of  some,  must  have 
borne  heavily  on  a  nature  like  His.  Tlie  news  of  His  miracles  had 
spread  like  I'lmning  fire  through  the  whole  coimtry,  and  attracted 
crowds  from  all  parts.  Beyond  Palestine,  on  the  north,  they  had  be- 
come the  conmion  talk  of  Syria;  on  the  east,  they  had  stirred  the 
population  of  the  wide  district  of  the  ten  cities,  and  of  Perea,  and,  on 
the  south,  His  name  was  on  all  lips  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  Ere- 
long, it  seemed  as  if  the  scenes  of  John's  preaching  were  returning, 
for  numbers  gathered  to  Him  from  all  these  parts,  and  followed  Him, 
day  by  day,  in  His  movements  through  the  land.  His  progress  was, 
indeed,  worthy  of  such  an  attendance,  for  no  king  ever  celebrated 
such  a  triumph .  Conquerors  returning  from  victory  over  kingdoms 
and  empires  had  led  trains  of  trembling  captives  in  their  train.  But, 
at  every  resting-place,  a  sad  crowd  of  sufferers  from  all  diseases  and 
painful  affections,  and  of  demoniacs,  lunatics,  and  paralytics,  was  gath- 
ered in  the  path  of  Jesus,  and  He  healed  them  by  a  word  or  a  touch. 
Escorted  into  each  town  by  those  whom  He  had  thus  restored — the 
lately  sick  and  dying  whom  He  had  instantaneouslj^  cured, — it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  whole  land  rang  with  the  story.  The  enemies  over 
whom  lie  triumphed  were  pain,  and  sickness,  and  death,  and  the 
rejoicings  that  greeted  Him  were  shouts  of  gratitude  and  blessing  as 
the  Prince  of  Life. 

Only  one  incident  of  this  wondrous  journej'  is  recorded  at  any 
length.  In  one  of  the  cities  He  visited,  He  was  suddenly  met  by  a 
man  "full  of  leprosy,"  a  disease  at  all  times  terrible,  but  aggravated, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  daj',  by  the  belief  that  it  was  a  direct  "stroke 
of  God,"  as  a  pi;nishment  for  special  sins.  It  began  with  little  specks 
on  the  eyelids,  and  on  the  palms  of  the  hand,  and  gradually  spread 
over  dift'ereut  parts  of  the  body,  bleaching  the  hair  white  wherever  it 
showed  itself,  crusting  the  affected  parts  with  shining  scales,  and 
causing  SAvellings  and  sores.  From  the  skin  it  slowly  ate  its  way 
tlirough  the  tissues,  to  the  bones  and  joints  and  even  to  the  marrow, 
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rotting  the  whole  body  piecemeal.  The  lungs,  the  orgfvns  of  speech 
and  hearing,  and  the  eyes  were  attacked  in  turn,  till,  at  last,  con- 
sumption or  dropsy  brought  welcome  death.  The  dread  of  infection 
kept  men  aloof  from  the  sufferer,  and  the  Law  proscribed  him,  as, 
above  all  men,  unclean.  The  disease  was  hereditary  to  the  fourth 
generation.  No  one  thus  afflicted  could  remain  in  a  walled  town, 
though  he  might  live  in  a  village.  There  were  different  varieties  of 
leprosy,  but  all  were  dreaded  as  the  saddest  calamity  of  life.  The 
leper  was  required  to  rend  his  outer  garment,  to  go  bareheaded,  and 
to  cover  his  mouth  so  as  to  hide  his  beard,  as  was  done  in  lamentation 
for  the  dead.  He  had,  further,  to  warn  passers  by  away  from  him 
by  the  cry  of  "Unclean,  unclean;"  not  without  the  thought  that  the 
sound  would  call  forth  a  prayer  for  the  sufferer,  and  less  from  the 
fear  of  infection,  than  to  prevent  contact  with  one  thus  visited  by 
God,  and  vmclean.  He  could  not  speak  to  any  one,  or  receive  or  re- 
turn a  salutation.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  these  rules  had  been 
in  some  degree  relaxed.  A  leper  might  live  in  an  open  village,  with 
any  one  willing  to  receive  him  and  to  become  unclean  for  his  sake, 
and  he  might  even  enter  the  synagogue,  if  he  had  a  part  specially 
partitioned  off  for  himself,  and  was  the  tirst  to  enter  the  building,  and 
the  last  to  leave.  He  even  at  times  ventured  to  enter  a  town,  though 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  forty  stripes.  But  it  was  a  living 
death,  in  the  slow  advance  of  which  a  man  became  daily  more  loath- 
some to  himself,  and  even  to  his  dearest  friends.  "These  four  are 
counted  as  dead,"  says  the  Talmud,  "the  blind,  the  leper,  the  poor, 
and  the  childless." 

The  news  of  the  wondrous  cures  wrought  on  so  many  had  reached 
the  imfortunate  man,  who  now  dared  the  Law,  to  make  his  way  to 
the  healer.  Falling  at  His  feet  in  humble  reverence,  he  delighted 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  by,  perhaps,  the  first  open  confession  of  a  simple 
and  lowl)^  faith — "Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean." 
His  kneeling  before  Him,  and  addressing  Him  by  such  a  title,  was, 
indeed,  only  what  he  would  have  done  to  any  one  greatly  above  him, 
but  his  frank  belief  in  His  power,  and  his  implicit  submission  to  His 
will,  touched  a  heart  so  tender.  Moved  with  compassion  for  the  un- 
fortunate, there  was  no  delay — a  touch  of  the  hand,  and  the  words, 
"I  will:  be  thou  clean,"  and  he  rose,  a  leper  no  longer.  To  have 
touched  him,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew,  to  have  made  Himself  un- 
clean, but  He  had  come  to  break  through  the  deadly  externalism  that 
had  taken  the  place  of  true  religion,  and  could  have  shown  no  more 
strikingly  how  He  looked  on  mere  Rabbinical  precepts  than  by  making 
a  touch  which,  till  then,  had  entailed  the  v/orst  uncleanness,  the 
means  of  cleansing.  Slight  though  it  seemed,  the  touch  of  the  leper 
was  the  proclamation  that  Judaism  was  abrogated  henceforth. 

The  popular  excitement  had  already  extended  widely,  and  a  cure 
like  this  was  certain  to  raise  it  still  higher.  With  the  Baptist  in 
prison  on  a  pretended  political  charge,  and  the  people  full  of  political 
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dreams  in  connection  Avitli  the  expected  Messiah,  till  tliat  inisrbt  fan 
the  ilame  was  to  be  dreaded.  Excitement,  moreover,  was  r.nfavour- 
able  to  the  great  work  of  Jesus.  He  needed  a  thouglitful  calm  in  the 
mind,  for  lasting  effects.  The  kingdom  of  God  which  He  procLaimed 
was  no  mere  appeal  to  the  feelings,  biit  sought  the  understanding  and 
heart.  Turning  to  the  newly  cured,  therefore.  He  spoke  earnestly  to 
liim,  not  to  tell  any  one  what  had  happened,  threatening  him  Avith 
His  anger,  if  he  should  disobey.  "Go  to  Jerusalem,"  .said  He,  "and 
show  yoin'self  to  the  priest,  andmake  the  offerings  for  3'our  cleansing, 
required  by  the  Law,  as  a  proof  to  j'our  neighboiu-s,  to  the  priests, 
the  scribes,  and  the  people  at  large,  that  you  are  really  clean." 

A  certificate  of  the  recovery  of  a  leper  could  only  be  given  at  Je- 
rusalem, by  a  priest,  after  a  lengthened  examination,  and  tedior.s 
rites,  and,  no  doubt,  these  were  duly  undergone  and  performed.  It 
will  illustrate  the  "bondage"  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  then  in  force, 
to  describe  them.  AVith  his  heart  full  of  the  first  joy  of  a  cure  so 
amazing,  for  no  one  had  ever  before  heard  of  the  recovery  of  a  man 
"full  of  leprosy,"  he  set  off  to  the  Temple  for  the  requisite  papers  to 
authorize  his  return,  once  more,  to  the  roll  of  Israel.  A  tent  had  to 
be  pitched  outside  the  city,  and  in  this  the  priest  examined  the  leper, 
cutting  off  all  his  hair  with  the  utmost  care,  for  if  only  two  hairs 
were  left,  the  ceremony  was  invalid.  Two  sparrows  had  to  be  brought 
at  this  first  stage  of  the  cleansing;  the  one,  to  be  killed  over  a  small 
earthen  pan  of  water,  into  which  its  blood  must  drop :  the  other,  after 
being  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  its  mate, — a  cedar  twig,  to  which 
scarlet  wool  and  a  piece  of  hyssop  were  bound,  being  used  to  do  so, — 
was  let  free  in  such  a  direction  that  it  should  fly  to  the  open  country. 
After  the  scrutiny  by  the  priest,  the  leper  put  on  clean  clotbes,  and 
carried  away  those  lie  had  worn  to  a  running  stream,  to  wash  them 
thoroughly," and  to  cleanse  himself  by  a  bath.  He  could  now  enter 
the  city,  but  for  seven  days  more  could  not  enter  his  OAvn  house.  On 
the  eighth  day  after,  he  once  more  submitted  to  the  scissors  of  the 
priest,  who  cut  off  whatever  hair  might  have  grown  in  the  interval. 
Then  followed  a  second  bath,  and  now  he  had  only  carefully  to  avoid 
any  defilement,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  attend  in  the  Temple  next  morning, 
and  complete  his  cleansing.  The  first  step  in  this  final  purification 
was  to  offer  three  Iambs,  two  males  and  a  female,  none  of  which 
must  be  under  a  year  old.  Standing  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  court  of 
the  men,  which  he  was  not  yet  worthy  to  enter,  the  leper  waited  the 
longed-for  rites.  These  began  by  the  priest  taking  one  of  the  male 
lanibs  destined  to  be  slain  as  an  atonement  for  the  leper,  and  leading 
it  to  each  point  of  the  compass  in  turn,  and  by  his  swinging  a  vessel 
of  oil  on  all  sides,  in  the  same  way,  as  if  to  present  both  to  the  uni- 
versally present  God.  He  then  led  the  lamb  to  the  leper,  who  laid 
his  hands  on  its  head,  and  gave  it  over  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  guilt, 
which  he  now  confessed.  It  was  forthwith  killed  at  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  two  priests  catching  its  blood,  the  one  in  a  vessel,  the 
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other  in  his  hand.  The  first  now  sprinkled  tlie  altar  with  the  blood, 
while  the  other  went  to  the  leper  and  anointed  his  ears,  his  right  thvimb, 
and  his  riglit  toe  with  it.  The  one  priest  then  poured  some  oil  of 
the  leper's  offering  into  the  left  hand  of  the  other,  who,  in  his  turn, 
dipped  his  finger  seven  times  into  the  oil  thus  held,  and  sprinkled  it 
as  often  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Each  part  of  the  leper  which 
before  had  been  touched  with  the  blood,  was  then  further  anointed 
with  the  oil,  what  remained  Ijeing  stroked  on  his  head. 

The  leper  could  now  enter  the  men's  court,  and  did  so,  passing 
through  it  to  that  of  the  priests.  The  female  lamb  v.as  next  killed, 
as  a  sin-offering,  after  he  had  put  his  hands  on  its  head,  part  of  its 
blood  being  smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  while  the  rest  was 
poured  out  at  the  altar  base.  The  other  male  lamb  was  then  slain  for 
a  burnt  sacrifice ;  the  leper  once  more  laying  his  hands  on  its  head, 
and  the  priest  sprinkling  its  blood  on  the  altar.  The  fat,  and  all  that 
was  tit  for  an  offering,  was  now  laid  on  the  altar,  and  burned  as  a 
"sweet-smelling  savour"  to  God.  A  meat-offering  of  fine  wheat  meal 
and  oil  ended  the  whole;  a  portion  being  laid  on  the  altar,  while  the 
rest,  Avith  the  tAVO  lambs,  of  which  only  a  small  part  had  been  burned, 
formed  tlie  dues  of  the  priest.  It  was  not  till  all  this  had  been  done 
that  the  full  ceremony  of  cleansing,  or  showing  himself  to  the  priest, 
had  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  cheering  words,  "  Thou  art  pure," 
restored  the  sufferer  once  more  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  of 
intercourse  with  men.  No  wonder  that  even  a  man  like  St.  Peter,  so 
tenderly  minded  to  his  ancestral  religion,  should  speak  of  its  require- 
ments as  a  yoke  which  "neither  our  fathers  nor  we  are  able  to  bear." 

Of  the  after-history  of  the  leper  thus  cleansed  we  are  not  informed. 
It  appears,  however,  that  his  joy  at  being  healed  was  too  great  to  be 
repressed  even  by  Christ's  grave  imposition  of  silence.  The  multi- 
tudes around  Jesus  would  .soon,  of  themselves,  spread  news  of  the 
miracle,  but  the  healed  man  widened  and  heightened  the  excitement 
by  telling  everywhere  on  his  road  to  Jerusalem  what  had  befallen 
him.  The  result  was  that  Jesus  could  no  longer  enter  a  town  or  city, 
so  great  was  the  commotion  His  presence  excited.  Nor  was  it  of  any 
avail  that  He  retired  to  the  open  country,  for  even  when  He  betook 
Himself  to  the  upland  solitudes,  great  multitudes  continually  sought 
Him  out,  either  to  hear  His  words,  or  to  be  liealed  of  their  various 
diseases. 

In  such  busy  and  exhausting  scenes  the  days  of  early  autumn  passed. 
But,  whatever  the  returning  toils  of  each  morning,  the  Saviour  still 
craved  and  secured  hours  of  lonely  calm,  for  we  read  in  St.  Luke 
that,  during  all  these  weeks.  He  was  wont  to  withdraw,  doubtless  by 
night,  into  lonely  places  to  pray. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LIGHT      AND      DARKNESS. 

The  ciire  of  the  leper  seems  to  have  resulted  in  Jepus  returning, 
for  a  moment,  to  Capernaum.  He  had  acted  with  the  greatest 
caution  during  His  mission,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and  thus  raising 
opposition,  which  would  be  fatal  at  the  very  oiwning  of  His  ministry. 
From  man}'  a  hill-top  on  His  journeyiugs,  He  and  His  disciples  had, 
doubtless,  often  looked  to  the  mountains  in  the  south-east,  amidst 
which  John  lay,  a  helpleSvS  prisoner;  and  they  must  have  felt  that  the 
prince  who  had  thus  cut  short  the  work  of  the  great  Reformer,  might 
be  readily  moved  to  the  same  violence  towards  themselves.  Jesus 
had,  therefore,  shunned  notorietj';  and  though  He  never  hesitated 
to  accept  homage,  where  it  was  sincere  and  spontaneous,  He  had 
never  demanded  it,  and  had  kept  even  His  miraculous  powers  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  great  work  of  proclaiming  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  appeals  of  pain  and  misery  had,  indeed,  con- 
strained Him  to  relieve  them,  but  He  had  accompanied  His  miracles 
by  a  strict  prohibition  of  their  being  made  publicly  known,  further 
than  was  inevitable. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  however,  the  report  of  His  wonderful 
doings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  drew  ever  increasing  attention. 
Political  circles,  as  yet,  did  not  condescend  to  notice  Him,  but  the 
sleepless  eyes  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  already  watching 
Him.  It  was  enough  that  He  acted  independently  of  them.  Not  to 
be  with  them  was,  in  their  eyes,  to  be  against  them,  for  they  claimed, 
as  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  nation,  the  sole  direction  of  its  religious 
teaching.  The  more  wonderful  His  works,  the  greater  their  excite- 
ment, and  the  keener  their  jealousy.  In  any  case,  therefore,  the 
words  which  accompanied  such  extraordinary  manifestations,  would 
have  been  watched  with  the  clcsest  scrutiny,  for  any  chance  of  vindi- 
cating their  care  of  the  religious  interests  entrusted  to  them.  In  an 
age  of  such  rigid  literalism  and  unchanging  conservatism,  no  teacher 
w'ith  the  least  individuality  of  thought  or  expression  could  hope  to 
escape,  where  the  determination  to  condemn  was  already  fixed.  Far 
less  was  it  possible  for  one  like  Jesus — so  sincere  amidst  general 
insinceilty ;  so  intense  and  real  amidst  what  was  hollow  and  outward ; 
so  pure  and  elevated  amidst  what  was  gross  and  worldly ;  so  tenderly 
human,  amidst  what  was  harsh  and  exclusive — to  avoid  giving  pre- 
text for  censure.  The  priests  and  Rabbis,  through  the  whole  land, 
felt  instinctivelj'^  that  their  influence  was  imperilled  by  His  lightest 
word.  They,  already,  were  coldly  suspicious.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  blame,  and  they  would  seek,  before  long,  to  destroy  Him,  for 
it  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  sad  characteristic  of  the  leaders  of  domi- 
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nant  rcligioiif?  parties,  to  confound  the  gratification  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions with  loyalty  to  their  otiioe. 

Perhaps  Jesus  had  hoped  that  in  Capernaum,  at  least.  He  would 
find  an  interval  of  repose,  for  His  absence  might  have  been  expected 
to  liave  allayed  the  excitement.  No  spot  in  Palestine  seemed  less 
likely  to  he  disturlied  by  the  hostility  of  the  schools.  In  Jerusalem, 
men  looked  back  to  a  past  dating  from  Melchisedek,  and  were  its 
slaves,  but  Capernaum  was  so  new  that  its  name  does  not  occur  at 
all  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  He  soon  found  that  the  dark  and 
hateful  genius  of  Rabbiuism,  with  its  puerile  customs  and  formulas, 
and  its  fierce  bigotry,  was  abroad  through  the  whole  land. 

It  was  vain  to  expect  that  a  ' '  city  set  on  a  hill"  could  be  hidden. 
He  had  scarcely  re-entered  the  town,  before  it  ran  from  mouth  to 
mouth  that  He  had  returned,  and  was  at  home.  Crowds  presently 
gathered,  and  filled  not  only  the  house,  but  the  space  before  it. 
There  was  to  be  no  rest  for  the  Son  of  Man,  till  He  found  it  in  the 
garden  grave  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The  applause,  the  gaping 
wonder,  the  huge  concourse  of  people,  were  only  a  grief  to  Him. 
He  had  broken  away  from  them  before,  and  sought  refuge  from  the 
temptations  they  tended  to  excite,  in  lonely  prayer  by  night,  on  the 
neighbouring  hills,  under  the  pure  and  silent  stars.  They  had  followed 
Him  on  His  journey  from  town  to  town,  and,  now,  on  His  return  to 
Capernaum,  the  clamour  of  voices,  and  the  pressure  of  throngs, 
beset  Him  more  than  ever.  Had  anxiety  to  hear  the  truths  of  the 
new  spiritual  kingdom  caused  this  excitement,  it  would  have  been 
healthy,  but  it  had  been  already  shown  only  too  clearly  that,  while 
men  believed  in  His  power  to  heal,  they  cared  little  for  His  higher 
claims.  Regret  for  bodilj"  illness,  or  ready  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ers, simply  as  under  physical  trouble,  were  evidently'the  only  thought, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  sense  of  graver  spiritual  disease  in  all  alike. 
The  very  maladies  often  revealed  moral  impurity  as  their  cause ;  and 
the  selfish  struggle  for  His  favour,  and  the  too  frequent  ingratitude  of 
the  cured,  saddened  His  soul.  Of  the  multitudes  whom  He  had 
healed,  most  had  disappeared,  without  any  signs  of  having  heeded 
Ilis  appeals  and  Avarnings.  Even  the  leper,  who  had  at  least  promised 
.silence,  was  hardly  out  of  His  presence  before  he  forgot  his  pledge. 
He  was  already  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  but  divine  compassion  still 
urged  Him  to  heal. 

To  make  the  trial  greater,  it  was  evident  that  mischief  was  brew- 
ing. The  Rabbis  were  astir.  They  had  heard  of  the  multitudes 
attracted  from  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east ;  from  as  far  as 
Jerusalem,  and  even  Iduraea,  on  the  south,  and  from  Phenicia  on  the 
north;  and  had  followed  the  crowds,  and  gathered  in  Capernaum 
from  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judea,  and  from  Jerusalem  itself,  to 
hear  and  see  the  new  wonder.  Sensitive  in  their  own  interest,  they 
came  with  no  friendly  motive,  but  cold  and  hostile ;  to  criticize,  and, 
if  possible,  to  condemn. 
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Even  in  Galilee  the  influence  of  the  order  wns  prreat.  It  had  done 
immense  service  to  the  nation  in  earlier  daj's  in  kindling  an  intense 
feeline;  of  nationality,  and  an  enthusiasm,  at  first  healthy  and  bene- 
ficial, though  now  perverted,  for  their  faith.  The  Eabbis  were  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  in  the  widest  sense,  for  the  religion  of  the  people 
was  also  their  politics.  They  Avere  the  theologians,  the  nuusts,  the 
legislators,  the  politicians,  and,  indeed,  the  soul  of  I.srael.  The  priests 
liad  sunk  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  public  regard.  The  venera- 
tion which  the  people  felt  for  their  Law  was  willingly  extended  to  its 
teachers.  They  were  greeted  reverently  in  the  street  and  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, men  rising  up  before  them  as  thej'  passed;  the  title  of  Rabbi 
was  universalh-  accorded  them ;  the  front  seats  of  the  synagogues  were 
set  apart  for  them;  and  they  took  the  place  of  honour  at  all  family 
rejoicings,  that  they  might  discourse,  incidcrilally,  to  the  company, 
on  the  Law.  Wise  in  their  generation,  tliej^  fostered  this  homage  by 
external  aids.  Their  long  robes,  their  broad  phylacteries,  or  prayer 
fillets,  on  their  forehead  and  arm,  their  conspicuoiis  Tephiliin,  with 
the  sacred  tassels  dangling  from  each  corner,  were  part  of  themselves, 
without  which  they  were  never  seen.  The  people  gloried  in  them 
as  the  crown  of  Israel,  and  its  distinguishing  honour  above  all  other 
nations.  "  Learn  v.here  is  wisdom,"  .saj's  Baruch,  "where  isstrcngth, 
where  is  understanding.  It  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Canaan,  nor  seen 
in  Teman.  The  Hagarenes  seek  wisdom,  and  the  traders  of  Meran  and 
Teman,  and  the  poets  and  philosophers,  but  they  have  not  found  out 
the  way  of  wisdom,  or  discovered  her  path.  God  has  foimd  out 
the  whole  way  of  wisdom,  and  hath  given  it  to  His  servant  Jacob, 
and  to  Israel,  His  l)eloved."  Jerusalem  was,  naturally,  while  the 
Temple  worship  continued,  the  headquarters  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Rabbis,  but  they  were  found  in  all  the  synagogue  towns  both  of 
Judea  and  Galilee.  Thej'  formed  the  members  of  the  local,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  criminal  courts  over  the  country,  and  at  Jerusalem, 
virtually  controlled  the  authorities,  and  thus  framed  the  religious  and 
general  law  for  the  nation  at  large,  so  far  as  allowed  by  the  Romans. 
Their  activity  never  rested.  Whether  as  guests  from  the  Holy  City, 
or  as  residents,  they  pervaded  the  land,  visiting  every  school  and 
sjmagogue,  to  extend  their  influence  by  teaching  and  exhortations. 
A  Rabbi,  indeed,  could  move  from  place  to  place  with  little  trouble, 
for,  in  most  cases,  he  lived  by  trade  or  handicraft,  and  could  thus 
unite  business  and  religion  in  his  missionary  jouruej's.  Their  cease- 
less circuits  are  painted  in  the  Targiun  on  Deborah's  song.  It  makes 
the  prophetess  say — "I  am  sent  to  praise  the  Scribes  of  Israel,  who 
ceased  not,  in  the  evil  times,  to  expound  the  Law.  It  was  beautiful 
to  see  how  they  sat  in  the  synagogues,  and  taught  the  people  the 
■words  of  the  Law ;  how  they  uttered  the  blessings,  and  confessed  the 
truth  before  God.  They  neglected  their  own  affairs,  and  rode  on 
asses  round  the  whole  land,  and  sat  for  judgment."  The  paraphrase 
is  an  anachronism  when  applied  to  tlie  age  of  the  Judges,  but  it 
vividly  illustrates  Rabbinical  zeal  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
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Soon  after  His  return  to  Caperaanm,  an  incident  occurred  which  led 
to  the  lirst  open  difTerence  between  Jesus  and  this  all-powerful  order. 
The  crowds  had  gathered  in  such  numbers  at  Peter's  house,  that  not 
only  the  house  itself,  but  the  space  before  it,  was  once  more  full. 
Among  the  audience  were  Scribes  from  all  parts,  to  see  if  they  should 
unite  with  the  new  movement,  and  turn  it  to  their  own  purposes,  or 
take  measures  against  it.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  ruins  on  the  site 
of  the  town,  tlie"  house  was  only  a  single  very  low  story  high,  with  a 
flat  roof,  reached  by  a  stairway  from  the  yard  or  court,  and  .Jesus  may 
have  stood  near  the  door,  in  such  a  position  as  to  l)e  able  to  address 
the  crowd  outside,  as  well  as  tliose  in  the  chamber.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, there  were  two  stories  in  this  particular  house,  as  there  must 
have  been  in  some  in  the  town,  and  in  that  case  the  upper  one  would 
likely  be  a  large  room — the  "upper"  and  best  chamber — such  as  was 
often  used  elsewhere  by  Rabbis,  for  reading  and  expounding  the  Law 
to  their  disciples,  and  .Tesus  may  have  have  stood  near  the  open. win- 
dow, so  as  to  be  heard  both  outside  and  v.ithin. 

From  some  favourable  spot  He  was  addressing  the  thickly  crowded 
audience  about  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  long  prophesied,  and  now,  at 
last,  in  their  midst,  when  four  men  approached  bearing  a  sick  person, 
on  a  hammock  slung  between  them.  It  proved  to  be  a  man  entirely 
paralyzed.  Unable  to  make  their  way  through  the  throng,  the  bearers 
Avent  round  the  house  to  see  what  should  be  done.  They  had  likely 
come  from  a  distance,  and  thus  were  too  late  to  get  at  once  near  the 
great  Healer.  The  outside  stairs  to  the  roof,  however,  offered  them 
a  solution  of  their  dilficulty.  The  sick  man  was  bent  on  getting  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  willingly  let  them  raise  him,  which  they  were 
able  to  do  by  fastening  cords  to  the  hammock,  and  pulling  it  up, 
after  they  themselves  had  got  to  the  top  by  the  narrow  and  ladder- 
like  steps. 

Their  trembling  burden  once  safel^y  on  the  roof,  the  rest  was  easy. 
Eastern  houses  are,  in  many  ways,  very  different  from  ours,  but  in 
none  more  strikingly  than  in  the  lightness  of  the  roof.  Rafters  are 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  side  walls,  about  three  feet  apart,  and  on  these 
short  sticks  are  put,  till  the  whole  space  is  covered.  Over  these,  again, 
a  thick  coating  of  brushwood,  or  of  some  common  bush,  is  spread.  A 
coat  of  mortar  comes  next,  burying  and  levelling  all  beneath  it,  and 
on  this  again  is  spread  marl  or  earth,  which  is  rolled  flat  and  hard. 
Many  roofs,  indeed,  are  much  slighter — earth  closely  rolled  or  beaten 
down,  perhaps  mixed  with  ashes,  lime,  and  chopped  straw, — being  all 
the  ovv'uers  can  afford,  and  thus,  even  at  this  day,  it  is  common  to  see 
grass  growing  on  the  house-top  after  the  rains,  and  repairs  of  cracks 
made  by  the  sun's  rays  are  often  needed  iu  the  hot  season,  to  prevent 
heavy  leakage.  It  is  thus  easy  to  break  up  a  roof  when  necessary, 
and  it  is  often  done.  The  earth  is  merely  scraped  back  from  a  part, 
and  the  thorns  and  short  sticks  removed,  till  an  opening  of  the  required 
size  is  made. 
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Through  some  such  simple  roofing  the  four  bearers  now  opened  a 
space  hirge  enougli  to  let  down  the  sick  man  into  the  chamber  where 
Jesus  stood.  Cords  tied  to  tlie  couch  made  the  rest  easy,  and  the 
paralytic  Avas  presently  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  He  lay  there,  the  living 
dead*  but  his  outward  troubles  were  not  his  greatest.  Looking  ou 
his  calamity  as  a  pimishmeut  from  God  for  past  sins, — perhaps  feel- 
ing that  it  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  a  vicious  life, — he  was  even 
more  sorely  stricken  in  spirit  than  in  body.  No  one,  he  felt,  could 
help  him  but  He  to  reach  whom  had  been  his  deepest  wish.  To  be 
healed  within,  was  even  more  with  him  than  to  be  restored  to  out- 
ward health.  He  had  nothing  to  say;  perliaps  he  could  not  speak, 
for  palsy  often  hinders  articulation.  But  his  eyes  told  his  whole 
story,  and  He  before  whom  he  had  thus  strangely  come  read  it  at  a 
glance.  He  was  still  a  young  man,  which  in  itself  awakened  sym- 
pathy, but  he  had,  besides,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  near,  by  whatever 
means,  and  the  humility  which  sought  cleansing  from  guilt  more 
than  restoration  to  health,  shown  a  recognition  of  Christ's  liigher 
dignity  as  the  dispenser  of  spiritual  blessings.  With  an  endearing 
word  used  by  teachers  to  disciples,  or  by  superiors  in  age  or  rank, 
Je-sus  flashed  the  light  of  hope  on  his  troubled  spirit.  "My  child," 
said  He,  "thy  sins  arc  forgiven  thee." 

It  was  a  wondrous  utterance,  and  must  have  soimded  still  more 
strangely,  when  thus  first  heard,  than  to  us,  who  have  been  familiar 
with  it  from  childhood.  No  one  had  ever  heard  Him  admit,  even 
by  a  passing  word.  His  own  sinfidness;  He  showed  no  humility 
before  God  as  a  sinner;  never  sought  pardon  at  His  hands.  Yet  no 
Rabbi  approached  Him  in  opposition  to  all  that  was  wrong,  for  He 
went  even  beyond  the  act  to  the  sinful  desire.  The  standard  He 
demanded  was  no  less  than  the  awful  perfection  of  God.  But  tho.se 
round  Him  heard  Him  now  rise  above  anj'  mere  tacit  assumption  of 
this  sinless  purity  by  His  setting  Himself  in  open  contrast  to  sinners, 
in  His  claim  not  only  to  announce  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  God,  but, 
Himself,  to  dispense  it.  He  pardons  the  sins  of  the  repentant  crea- 
ture before  Him  on  His  own  authority,  as  a  King,  which  it  would  be 
contradictory  to  have  done  had  He  Himself  been  conscious  of  having 
sin  and  guilt  of  His  own.  It  was  clear  that  He  could  have  ventured 
on  no  such  assumption  of  the  pi'crogative  of  God,  had  He  not  felt  in 
Himself  an  absolute  harmony  of  spiritual  nature  with  Him,  so  that 
He  only  uttered  what  He  knew  Avas  the  divine  Avill.  It  was  at  once 
a  proclamation  of  His  OAvn  sinlessness,  and  of  His  kingly  dignity  as 
the  3Iessiah,  in  Avhose  hands  had  been  placed  the  rule  OA'er  the  new 
theocracy. 

The  Rabbis  felt,  in  a  moment,  all  that  such  Avords  implied.  Their 
only-idea  of  a  religious  teacher  Avas  that  he  should  never  venture  a 
Avord  on  his  oavu  authority,  but  slavishly  follow  other  earlier  Rabbis. 
They  had  all  the  conservatism  of  laAvyers.  One  Beth-din  could  not 
put  aside  the  decision  of  another,  unless  it  Avas  superior  in  Avi.sdom 
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and  numbers,  and  hoTV  little  likely  it  was  that,  even  in  such  a  case, 
any  decision  should  be  superseded,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
for  any  one  to  dispute  with  a  Rabbi  or  murmur  against  him,  or  to 
hesitate  in  accepting  and  obeying  his  every  word,  was  no  less  a  crime 
than  to  do  the  same  towards  God  Himself.  Even  the  people  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  changeless  conservatism  from  their  teachers,  for, 
when  John  Hyrcanus,  with  a  kindly  view  to  relieve  them  from  an 
almost  intolerable  burden,  ventured  to  prohibit  some  trifling  Rabbini- 
cal rules  of  the  Pharisees,  his  well-meant  liberality,  instead  of  gaining 
-him  favour,  excited  hatred  against  him  as  an  intruder  and  innovator. 
The  type  of  a  strict  Rablii  found  its  ideal  in  Schammiii,  the  rival  of 
Hillel"  and  founder  of  the  school  which  was  most  bitter  against  Jesus. 
It  was  not  enough  that  he  sought  to  make  even  young  children  fast 
through  the  whole  day  of  Pai'don:  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
he  had  the  roof  taken  from  the  room  in  which  lay  his  daughter-in- 
law  and  her  new-born  son,  to  have  a  tent  raised  over  them,  that  the 
baby  jniglit  be  able  to  keep  the  feast. 

The  lofty  words  of  Jesu^  at  once  caught  the  ears  of  the  lawyers  on 
the  watch.  Tiiey  sounded  new,  and  to  be  new  was  to  be  dangerous. 
Nothing  in  Judaism  had  been  left  luifixed;  every  religious  act,  and 
indeed,  every  act  whatever,  must  follow  minutel}^  prescribed  rules. 
The  Law  knew  no  such  form  as  an  official  forgiving  of  sins,  or  abso- 
lution. The  leper  might  be  pronounced  clean  by  the  priest,  and  a 
transgressor  might  present  a  sin-offering  at  the  Temple,  and  transfer 
his  guilt  to  it,  i)y  laying  his  hands  on  its  head  and  owning  his  fault 
before  God,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  by  the  priest  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  and  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies,  v/as  an  atonement  that  "cov- 
ered" his  sins  from  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  pledged  his  forgiveness. 
But  that  forgiveness  was  the  direct  act  of  God;  no  human  lips  dared 
jjronounce  it.  It  was  a  special  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  and  even 
should  mortal  man  venture  to  declare  it,  he  could  only  do  so  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  by  His  immediate  authorization.  But  Jesus 
had  spoken  in  His  own  name.  He  had  not  hinted  at  being  empow- 
ered by  God  to  act  for  Him.  The  Scribes  vvere  greatly  excited; 
v.'hispers,  ominous  head-shakings,  dark  looks,  and  "pious  gesticula- 
tions of  alarm,  showed  that  they  were  ill  at  ease.  "He  should  have 
sent  him  to  the  priest  to  present  his  sin-offering,  and  have  it  accepted: 
it  is  blasphemy  to  speak  of  forgiving  sins.  He  is  intruding  on  the 
divine  rights."  The  blasphemer  was  to  be  put  to  death  bv  stoning, 
his  body  hung  on  a  tree,  and  then  buried  with  shame.  "Who  can 
forgive  sins  but  One,  God?" 

it  was  the  turning-point  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  for  the  accusation  of 
blasphemy,  now  muttered  in  the  hearts  of  the  Rabbis  present,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  process  which  ended,  after  a  time,  on  Calvary; 
and  He  knew  it.  The  genius  of  Rabbinism  was  in  direct  antagonism 
to  that  of  His  "new  teaching."  Christ  required  a  change  of  heart; 
the  Rabbis,  instruction;  He  looked  at  the  motive  of  an  act;  they,  at 
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its  strict  accordance  to  Iccal  forms:  He  contented  Himself  with  im- 
planting a  prijiciple  of  pure  and  loving  obedience  in  the  breast,  which 
should  make  men  a  law  to  themselves:  they  taught  that  CA'ery  detail 
of  religious  observance,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, — to  the  very 
smallest, — should  be  prescribed,  and  rigidly  followed  in  every  formal 
particular.  He  promised  the  Divine  Spirit  to  aid  His  followers  to  a 
perfect  obedience;  the  Rabbis  enforced  obedience  by  the  teiTors  of 
the  Church  courts,  which  they  controlled.  Resting  thus  on  wholly 
different  conceptions;  the  Rabbi,  self-sati.sfied  in  the  observance  of 
external  rites  and  requirements;  Jesus  repudiating  merit,  and  basing 
His  kingdom  on  the  willing  service  of  humble  and  gratefid  love,  the 
onij-  question  was  how  long,  in  an  intollerant  theocracy,  active  lios- 
tility  might  be  averted.  The  lowly,  wandering,  GalihTan  teacher, 
who  despised  long  robes  and  phylacteries,  and  associated  with  the 
rude  and  ignorant,  from  whom  the  Rabbis  shrank  as  accursed  for  not 
knowing  the  Rabbinical  law;  who  had  no  license  as  teacher  from  any 
Beth-din;  who  had  attended  no  Beth-ha-]Midrasch,  or  Rabbis'  School 
of  the  Law.  and  was  thus  a  m.ere  imtraincd  layman,  usurping  clerical 
function.s,  v.as  instinctively  suspected  and  hated,  though  the\'  could 
not  affect  to  despise  Him.  '  The  kingdom  of  God  wlrich  He  preached 
was,  moreover,  something  ncAv  and  uregular.  In  the  words  of  Ba- 
ruch,  they  expected  that  all  who  kept  the  Law  in  their  sense,  would, 
in  return"  have  eternal  life  as  a  right,  as  indeed,  one  of  their  proverbs 
plainly  put  it, — "  He  who  buys  the  words  of  the  Law,  buys  everlast- 
ing life. "  Esteeming  themselves  blamelessly  righteous,  they  not  only 
despised  others,  but  claimed  Heaven,  as  the  special  favourites  of  God. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme,  to  hear  Jesus 
demand  humilitj^  and  repentance,  and  faith  in  Himself,  as  the  uni- 
versal conditions  of  entrance  into  the  new  kingdom  of  God;  to  be 
confounded  with  the  crowd  on  whom  they  looked  as  Brahmins  on 
Sudras;  and  to  be  stripped  of  their  boasting,  and  even  of  their  hopes 
of  future  political  glory,  by  the  }iroclamation  of  a  new  and  puiely 
spiritual  theocracy.  In  the  place  of  the  national  restoration  of  which 
they  dreamed,  with  tliemselves  at  its  head.  Only  a  spark  was  want- 
ing" to  set  their  hostility  ablaze,  and  this  had  now  been  supplied. 

For  the  time  they  were  helpless,  in  the  presence  of  so  uuich  enthusi- 
asm for  Jesus,  but  this  only  increased  their  bitterness,  on  their  tiuding 
that  He  had  kept  His  eyesou  them,  and  knew  their  thoughts.  They 
were  now  still  more  confused  by  His  openly  asking  them,  "Why 
they  were  thinking  evil  in  their  hearts?"  He  liad  long  felt  that  He 
could  not  hope  to  make  any  healthy  impression  on  a  class  who 
affected  to  regard  Him  as  half  beside  Himself  on  religious  matters, 
and  as  one  who  had  set  Himself  up  as  a  Rabbi,  and  excited  the  people 
agamst  their  teachers.  He  knew  that  thej'  put  the  worst  construc- 
tion on  all  He  said,  and  were  laying  up  matter  for  future  open  attack. 
But  no  passing  thought  of  fear  disturbed  Him.  He  had  come  to 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  at  once  accepted  the  challenge  which  their 
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hostile  looks  and  bearings  implied.  Without  waiting  to  he  assailed, 
He  suddenly  asked  theni,  "  \A  liich  is  easier?  To  say  to  this  paralytic, 
Thy  sins  are  forgiven,  or  to  say,  Rise,  and  take  up  thy  bed  and  go?" 
There  might  be  deception  about  tlie  forgiveness,  for  no  one  could 
tell  if  the  absolution  were  of  any  avail,  but  there  could  be  none 
respecting  the  cure  of  a  helpless  living  corpse.  Turning  to  the  bed 
without  waiting  an  answer,  He  continued — in  irresistible  self-vindi- 
cation— "  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  has  authority  ou 
the  earth  to  forgive  sins, — Rise,  poor  man,  take  up  the  mat  on  which 
you  have  been  Tying,  and  go  home."  It  was  enough;  sensibility  and 
power  of  motion  returnedto  the  helpless  limbs;  muscles  and  nerves 
lost  their  torpor;  strength  poured  once  more  through  the  veins. 
Slowly,  scarce  realizing  what  it  meant,  he  rose,  little  by  little,  his 
eyes  tixed  on  his  deliverer,  till,  at  last,  he  stood  erect  before  Him,  to 
sink  at  His  knees  again  in  grateful  adoration.  But  he  could  not  be 
allowed  to  stay.  Stepping  back,  without  saying  a  word,  Jesus,  by  a 
look,  motioned  him  to  retire,  and  lifting  the  mat,  he  did  so,  his  eyes 
still  tixed  on  his  helper,  as  he  made  his  way  backward  thi-ough  the 
awe-stricken  crowd. 

The  effect  was  electric.  The  Scribes  were,  for  the  time,  dis- 
comfited. Amazement  and  fear  mingled  Avith  religious  awe.  "We 
never  saw  it  thus,"  cried  some,  while  others,  Avith  true  Eastern  de- 
monstrativeness,  broke  out  into  praise  of  God  who  had  given  such 
power  to  men.  i\Ieanwhile,  Jesus  glided  out  of  the  apartment,  sad 
at  heart,  for  the  shadow  of  the  cross  had  fallen  on  His  soul. 

A  number  of  disciples  must,  by  this  time,  have  been  gained  in 
different  parts,  but  the  inner  circle  gathered  by  Jesus,  as  His  personal 
followers,  was  as  yet  limited  to  the  few  whom  He  had  first  "called." 
Another  was,  now,  however,  to  be  added  to  their  number.  Caper- 
naum, as  a  busj'  trading  town,  on  the  marches  betAveen  the  dominions 
of  Philip  and  those  of  "Antipas,  and,  from  its  being  on  the  high  road 
between  Damascus  and  Ptolemais,  had  a  strong  staff  of  custom- 
house officers,  or  publicans,  to  use  the  common  name.  The  traffic 
landed  at  Capernaum  from  across  the  Lake,  or  shipped  from  it,  had 
to  pay  dues,  and  so  had  all  that  entered  or  left  the  town  in  other 
directions.  There  were  tolls  on  the  highways,  and  on  the  bridges, 
and  at  each  place  the  humbler  grades  of  publicans  Avere  required, 
while  a  fcAV  of  a  higher  rank  had  charge  of  the  aggregate  receipts  of 
the  minor  oflices  of  the  district.  These  officials  yveve  often  freemen, 
or  even  slaves  of  the  larger  farmers  of  the  local  imposts;  sometimes 
natiA'es  of  the  part,  and  even  poor  Roman  citizens.  The  whole  class, 
liOAvever,  had  a  bad  name  for  greed  and  exaction.  So  loud,  indeed, 
and  serious,  did  the  remonstrances  of  the  AA'hole  Roman  Avorld  be- 
come at  the  tyranny  and  plunderings  thus  suffered,  that,  a  generation 
later,  Nero  proposed  to  the  Senate  to  do  away  Avith  taxes  altogether, 
though  the  idea  resulted  only  in  an  official  admission  that  the  ' '  greed 
of  the  publicans  must  be  repressed,  lest  they  should  at  last,  by  new- 
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vexations,  render  the  public  birrdcns  intolerable."  The  underlings, 
especially,  sought  to  enrich  themselves  by  grinding  the  people :  and 
the  checks  they  caused  to  commerce,  the  trouble  they  gave  by  reck- 
less examination  of  goods,  and  by  tedious  delays;  by  false  entries, 
and  illegal  duties;  made  them  intensely  hated.  "Bears  and  lions," 
said  a  proverb,  "might  be  the  fiercest  wild  beasts  in  the  forests,  but 
pubiicans  and  informers  were  the  worst  in  the  cities."  The  Jews, 
Avho  bore  the  Roman  yoke  with  more  impatience  than  any  other 
nation,  and  shunned  all  contact  with  foreigners,  excommunicated 
every  Israelite  who  became  a  publican,  and  declared  him  incom- 
petent to  bear  witness  in  their  courts,  and  the  disgrace  extended  to 
his  whole  family.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  take  alms  from  one,  or  to 
ask  him  to  change  money  for  them.  They  were  even  chis!-cd  with 
high-way  robbers  and  murderers,  or  Avith  harlots,  heathen,  and  sinners. 
No  strict  Jew  would  eat,  or  even  hold  intercourse,  with  them. 

With  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  Jesus 
resolved  to  receive  one  of  this  proscribed  order  into  the  inner  group 
of  His  followers.  With  a  wide  and  generous  charity  He  refused  to 
condemn  a  whole  class.  That  thej'  were  outcasts  from  society  was 
a  special  reason  why  He,  the  Son  of  ]\Ian,  should  seek  to  win  them  to 
a  better  life.  He  refused  to  admit  anything  wrong  in  paying  tribute 
to  Cfesar,  and  hence  saw  no  sin  in  its  collection.  There  was  no  r>e- 
cessitj'  for  a  publican  not  being  just  and  faithful,  alike  to  the  people 
and  to  the  State,  and  He  had  seen  for  IJimself  that  there  were  some 
against  whom  nothing  could  be  justly  ur^ed.  It  was.  moreovei',  a 
fundamental  principle  Avith  Him,  that  the  worst  of  men,  if  they 
sincerely  repented,  and  turned  to  God,  should  be  gladly  received,  as 
prodigal  sons  Avho  sought  to  regain  the  favour  of  their  Father  in 
heaven.  He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and 
He  sought  to  proclaim  to  mankind  that  He  despaired  of  none,  by 
recognizing,  in  the  most  hopeless,  the  possibility  of  good.  Looking 
abroad  on  the  Avorld  with  a  divine  love  and  compassion  that  knew  no 
distinction  of  race  or  calling.  He  designed  to  show,  at  its  very  birth, 
that  the  kingdom  He  came  to  establish  Avas  open  to  all  humanity,  and 
that  the  onlj'  condition  of  citizenship  was  spiritual  fitness. 

Among  the  publicans,  at  one  of  the  posts  for  collecting  duties,  at 
Capernaum,  Avas  one  Avhom  his  name,  Levi,  marked  as  belonging  to 
tne  old  priestly  tribe,  though,  perhaps,  born  in  Galilee,  and  uoav 
sunk  to  so  questionable  a  position.  '  He  had  auoth.er  name,  iiattlieAv, 
however,  by  which  he  is  better  kuoAvn  as  one  of  the  Aposlles.  and 
the  author  of  the  first  Gospel.  His  business  Avas  to  examine  tlie 
goods  passing  either  Avay  on  ihe  great  high  road  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  two  neighbouring  tetrarehs,  to  enter  them  on  the  oflicial 
record,  to  take  the  duties  and  credit  them  in  his  books,  in  order, 
finally,  to  paj'  OA-er  the  gross  proceeds,  at  given  times,  to  the  local 
tax-farmer.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  coiufortable  circumstances, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  due  to  his  clerkly  habits  as  a  publican,  that  we 
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owe  to  Iiim  tlie  earliest  of  the  Gospels.  lie  vras  the  son  of  one 
Alpheus,  the  name  of  the  father  of  James  the  Less.  They  may, 
however,  have  been  difi'ereut  persons,  as  the  name  was  a  very  com- 
mon one ;  and  we  know  that  there  were  two  Judes,  two  Simons,  and 
two  called  James,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  Jesus. 

Doubtless  Levi,  or  Matthew,  had  shown  an  interest  in  the  new 
Teacher,  and  had  been  amonii;  the  crowds  that  thronged  Him.  The 
quick  eye  of  Jesus  had  read  his  heart,  and  seen  his  sincerity.  Though 
a  publican,  he  was  a  Jew,  and  showed  repentance  and  hopeful  trust, 
which  made  him  a  true  son  of  Abraham.  The  booth  in  which,  in 
Oriental  fashion,  he  sat  at  his  duties,  was  at  the  harbour  of  the  town, 
on  the  way  to  the  shore  where  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
the  throngs  who  now  always  followed  Him,  and  it  needed  only  a  look 
and  a  word  of  the  Master,  "to  make  him  throw  up  his  office,  and  cast 
in  his  lot  with  Him.  At  the  command  of  Jesus  he  "left  all,  rose  up. 
and  followed  Him;"  not,  of  course,  on  the  moment,  for  he  would 
have  to  take  formal  steps  to  release  himself,  and  would  require  to 
settle  his  accounts  with  his  superior,  before  he  was  fi'ee.  Hence- 
forth, however,  he  attended  Him  who  soon  had  not  where  to  lay  H'n 
head.  It  was  a  critical  time  for  Jesus,  and  His  admission  of  a  pub- 
lican as  a  disciple  could  not  fail  to  irritate  His  enemies  still  more. 
But  He  had  no  hesitation  in  His  course.  Sent  to  the  lost,  He  gladly 
welcomed,  to  His  inmost  circle,  one  of  their  number  in  whom  He 
saw  the  germs  of  true  spiritual  life,  in  calm  disregard  of  all  the  prej- 
udices of  the  time,  and  all  the  false  religious  narrowness  of  His 
fellow  countrymen,  and  their  ecclesiastical  leaders.  He  desired,  i;i 
the  choice  of  a  publican  as  apostle,  to  embody  visibly  His  love  for  sin- 
ners, and  show  the  quickening  virtue  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  even 
in  the  most  unlikely. 

An  act  so  entirely  new  and  revolutionary,  in  the  best  sense,  was 
too  momentous  in  the  eyes  of  Matthew  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  was 
the  opening  of  a  new  day  for  the  multitudes  whom  the  narrow  self- 
righteousness  of  the  Rabbis  had  branded  as  under  the  curse  of  God, 
and  had  condemned  as  hopeless  before  Him.  The  new  "call"  of 
Jesus  was  in  vivid  contrast  to  that  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  for 
Abraham  had  been  separated  even  from  his  tribe,  and  Moses  sum- 
moned only  the  Jews  to  found  the  theocracy  he  proposed  to  establish. 
The  "call"  which  Matthew  had  ol)eyed  was  as  infinitely  compre- 
hensive as  the  earlier  ones  had  been  rigidly  exclusive.  It  showed 
that  all  would  be  admitted  to  the  society  Jesus  was  setting  up,  what- 
ever their  social  position,  if  they  had  spiritual  fitness  for  membership. 
Caste  was  utterly  disallowed :  before  t!ie  great  Teacher,  all  men,  as 
such,  were  recognized  as  equally  sons  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 
Accustomed  from  infancy  to  take  this  for  granted,  we  cannot  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  gift  this  new  principle  inaugurated,  or  its 
astounding  novelty.-  A  Brahmin,  who  should  proclaim  it  in  India, 
and  illustrate  the  social  enfranchisement   he  taught,  by  raising  a 
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despised  Pariah  to  his  intimate  intercourse  and  friendship,  would  be 
the  only  counterpart  ■ue  can  imagine  at  this  day. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  tliat  JNIatthew  should  celebrate  an  event 
so  unique  as  his  call,  by  a  "great  feast  in  his  house,"  in  honour  of 
Jesus;  and  no  less  so  that  he  should  invite  a  large  number  of  his  class, 
to  rejoice  with  him  at  the  new  era  opened  to  them,  or  that  he  should 
extend  the  invitation  to  his  friends  of  the  proscribed  classes  generally. 
A  number  of  persons  in  bad  odour  with  their  more  correct  fellow- 
citizens  were,  hence,  brought  together  by  him,  along  with  the  pub- 
licans of  the  localitj',  to  do  Jesus  honour:  persons  branded  by  public 
opinion  as  "sinners,"  a  name  given  indiscriminately  to  usurers, 
gamblers,  thieves,  publicans,  shepherds,  and  sellers  of  i'ruit  grown  in 
the  sabbath  years.  It  might  have  seemed  doubtful  whether  Jesus 
would  sit  down  with  such  a  companj-,  for,  even  with  us,  it  would  be 
a  bold  step  for  any  public  teacher  to  join  a  gathering  of  persons  in 
bad  repute.  The  admission  of  Matthew  to  the  discipleship  must  have 
seemed  to  many  a  great  mistake.  Nothing  could  more  certainly  dam- 
age the  prospects  of  Jesus  with  the  influential  classes,  or  create  a  wider 
or  deeper  prejudice  and  distrust.  But  nothing  weighed  for  a  moment 
with  Him  against  truth  and  right.  His  soul  was  filled  with  a  grand 
enthusiasm  for  humanity,  and  no  false  or  narrow  exclusiveuess  of  the 
day  could  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its  way.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
with  the  readiest  cheerfulness,  and  spent  the  evening  in  the  pleasures 
of  friendlj'  social  intercourse  with  the  strange  assembly. 

The  Kahilis  had  hardly  as  yet  made  up  their  minds  how  to  act 
respecting  Him.  They  had  attended  John's  preaching,  though  they 
did  not  submit  to  his  baptism,  which  woidd  have  been  to  own  his 
sweeping  charges  against  their  order,  as  a  brood  of  serpents.  But 
Jesus  had  not  as  j'et  attacked  them.  He  would  fain  have  v.'on 
them,  as  well  as  the  people,  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  had  preached 
this  kingdom,  and  the  need  of  righteousness:  had  honoured  Jloses 
and  the  prophets:  had  pressed,  as  His  great  precepts,  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbour;  and  in  all  these  matters  the  Pharisees  could 
support  Him.  He  had  enforced  moderation  on  His  disciples,  and 
had  sought  intercourse  with  the  Rabbis,  rather  than  shunned  it. 
His  reply  to  their  earlier  opposition  was  gentle,  though  unanswerable. 
No  doubt  He  knew  from  the  first  that  they  would  reject  His  over- 
tures, but  it  was  none  the  less  right  to  seek  to  woo  them  to  friend- 
ship, that  they  might  enter  His  kingdom  if  they  would.  Had  th.ey 
joined  Him,  their  influence  would  have  aided  His  work:  if  tliej' 
refused,  He  had  done  His  part.  He  did.  indeed,  win  some.  Here 
and  there  a  Ralibi  humbled  himself  to  follow  Him  though  He  did 
not  belong  to  the  schools,  and  was  the  deadly  opponent  of  their 
cherished  traditions.  Others  hesitated,  but  some  even  of  the  leading 
Pharisees,  as  at  Capernaum,  invited  Him  to  their  houses  and  tables, 
listened  to  His  teaching,  reasoned  modestly  with  Him,  and  treated 
Him,  every  way,  with  respect.     He  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a 
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friend  of  the  nation,  and  the  title  of  Rabbi  was  willingly  given 
Him. 

But  it  became  clearer,  each  day,  that  there  could  be  no  alliance 
between  views  so  opposed  as  His  and  theirs.  Where  action  was 
needed  He  would  not  for  a  moment  conceal  His  difference  from  them, 
and  Matthew's  feast  was  an  occasion  on  which  a  great  principle 
demanded  decisive  expression. 

To  the  Rabbis,  and  the  Pharisees  at  large,  nothing  could  be  more 
unbecoming  and  irregular  than  the  presence  of  Jesus  at  ^Matthew's 
feast.  To  be  Levitically  "  clean,"  was  the  supreme  necessity  of  their 
religious  lives.  They  regarded  themselves  as  true  friends  of  their 
race,  and  they  were,  in  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  But  they 
looked  at  men  not  simplj'  as  such,  but  through  the  cold  superficial 
medium  of  an  artificial  theology,  which  dried  up  their  sympathy. 
Their  philanthropy  was  narrowed  to  the  limits  of  Levitical  purity. 
Publicans  and  sinners,  and  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes,  were,  to 
a  Pharisee,  hopelessly  lost,  because  of  their  "uncleanness,"  and  he 
shrank  from  all  contact  with  them.  He  might  wish  to  save,  but 
he  dared  not  touch,  or  come  near  them,  and  so  left  them  to  their 
misery  and  sin.  No  Pharisee  would  receive  a  person  as  a  guest  if 
he  suspected  that  he  was  a  "sinner."  He  would  not  let  one  of  the 
"Amhaaretz" — the  common  people — toucli  him.  It  was  unlawful 
to  come  into  their  company,  even  with  the  holy  design  of  inducing 
them  to  read  the  Law,  and  it  was  defilement  to  take  food  from  them, 
or,  indeed,  from  any  :,^tranger,  or  even  to  touch  a  knife  belonging  to 
them.  The  thousands  "unclean"  from  mere  ignorance,  or  from  their 
callings,  or  from  carelessness,  were  an  "abomination,"  "vemiin," 
"unclean  beasts,"  and  "  twice  accursed."  And  as  to  touch  the  clothes 
of  one  of  the  "common  people,'' defiled  every  Pharisee  alike,  the 
touch  of  those  of  a  Pharisee  of  a  lower  grade  of  Levitical  purity  defiled 
one  of  a  higher.  Like  the  Essenes,  one  Pharisee  avoided  the  contact 
of  another  less  strict,  and,  therefore,  of  a  lower  rank  of  holiness. 

It  must,  therefore,  have  been  as  if  a  Brahmin  had  outraged  every 
idea  of  Hindoo  religion  and  morals,  by  sitting  down  at  a  meal  Avitli 
Sudras,  when  the  Rabbis  at  Capernaum  saw  and  heard  of  Jesus 
reclining  at  table  among  a  promiscuous  gathering  of  publicans  and 
sinners. 

They  had  not  yet,  however,  come  to  open  controversy  with  Him, 
and  contented  themselves  with  contemptuous  taunts  about  Him  to 
the  disciples,  who,  as  Jews,  must  have  at  least  formerly  shared  the 
sovereign  contempt  felt  for  such  hated  social  outcasts.  Even  to  hold 
a  religious  service  with  them  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  Law, 
but  to  join  them  on  a  footing  of  friendly  intercourse!  "Founder  of 
a  new  holy  kingdom  of  God,  and  recline  at  table  with  publicans  and 
sinners!"  How  keenly  such  words  must  have  wounded  men  like 
Peter,  and  the  small  knot  of  disciples  as  yet  round  Jesus,  may  be 
imagined.     They  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  the  Baptist,  au 
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earnest  Jew,  who  had  enforced  ultra-Pharisaic  Judaism.  The  early 
scruples  of  Peter  survived  even  to  apostolic  times.  James  was  a 
Kazarite,  if  we  can  trust  tradition,  till  his  death,  and  even  Matthew, 
the  priestly  publican,  for  his  name  Levi  shows  him  to  have  been  of 
priestly  race,  is  said  to  have  eaten,  through  life,  only  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  bread,  but  no  flesh.  In  their  perplexity  and  distress  they  appealed 
to  Jesus. 

It  was  well  thej'  did  so,  for  their  distress  procured  for  all  ages  an 
answer  of  di^^ne  sweetness  and  grandeur.  "To  whom  should!  go 
but  to  such  as  these?  The  whole  have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick.  Turn  to  the  prophets  Avhom  you  revere,  and 
think  what  the  words  of  Hosea  mean,  '  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice,'— acts  rather  than  offerings — practical  godliness,  not  legal  forms 
— divine  sympathy  with  the  lost,  rather  than  only  the  empty  show  of 
outward  wonshiiD — for  I  have  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance.  I  expect  nothing  from  men  who  think 
they  are  righteous  and  despise  others.  They  feel  no  need  of  me.  My 
help  is  needed  for  just  such  '  sinners '  as  they  would  have  me  leave  to 
perish. " 

Jesus  had  not,  of  course,  the  bodily  sick  in  His  thoughts.  He  spoke 
of  tlie  mass  of  the  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  too  sadly 
marked  by  religious  .shortcomings  and  unworthincss.  The  guests 
iit  Matthew's  table  were,  doubtless,  more  or  less  open  to  accasations 
of  covetousness,  impurity,  indifference  to  morality  and  religion,  and 
trouble-someness  as  citizens.  John  would  have  kept  himself  aloof 
from  them,  unless  thej'  came  as  penitents,  for  baptism.  He  had  lived  in 
wildernesses,  apart  from  men,  shrinking  from  the  turmoil  of  the  great 
world.  He  had  even  forbidden  lawful  enjoyments  and  pleasures.  He 
Iiad  sought  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  the  lonely  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  far  from  men,  by  sternly  commanding  the  broken 
liearts  that  sought  peace  and  consolation  from  him,  to  live  lives  of 
Jev,  ish  austerity  and  repentance.  Jesus  required  a  change  of  heart 
no  less  tlian  he,  but  He  did  not  lead  men  out  of  the  world  to  secure  it, 
or  burden  life  with  the  anxiety  and  disquiet  of  an  outward  purity. 

He  came  tnistfuUy  to  them  into  their  little  world,  bringing  with  Him 
a  heart  full  of  divine  benevolence  and  tender  gentleness.  In  His  eyes 
they  were  "sick,"  and  He  treated  them  like  a  true  physician,  entering 
into  all  their  interests,  sympathizing  with  their  cares  and  sorows,  realiz- 
ing iheir  rpecial  wants,  and  bearing  Himself  as  a  friend  among  friends. 
They  were  men,  and,  as  such,  capii L-le  oi  .sorrow  for  sin,  and  efforts 
towards  a  nobler  life.  They  had  hearts  to  recognize  goodness,  and 
Kiiglit  thus  be  won  to  faith  in  Himself,  as  the  ideal  of  the  hii^hest 
spiritual  life.  Nothing  can  mark  the  gi-andeur  of  His  enthusiasm 
for  humauitj",  more  than  that  He  tlms  proposed  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  His  kingdom  in  a  class  on  which  the  priests  and  theologians,  and 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  day,  looked  down  with  haughty  contempt  and 
uaorara version.    It  shows  how  deeply  He  looked  into  things,  that  He 
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recognized  the  crreatcr  openness  for  the  Truth,  of  castes  thus  dis- 
credited; tlieir  franlv^r  and  more  decisive  IfCarine;  towards  t!ie  start- 
ling inno%'ations  of  His  teaching;  their  deeper  longing  for  peace  of 
conscience  and  reconciliation  to  Groi  It  'vras  the  sense  of  this  that 
had  led  to  the  choice  of  His  first  disciples  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people;  and  it  was  this,  in  part,  tliat  led  to  that  of  Matthew.  In  his 
case,  however,  there  was,  also,  the  proclamation  of  His  infliiTerence 
to  outward  distinctions,  or  rules,  afterwards  formulated  bv  Peter,  who 
had  never  forgotten  the  lesson,  into  the  memorahle  words — "Of  a 
truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but,  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
of  Him."  A  truth  evident  enough  to-day,  but  carrying  with  it,  wheu 
inaugurated  by  Jesus,  an  entire  revolution  in  the  religious  history  of 
mankind. 

The  divine  charity  that  ran  'so  counter  to  the  narrow  pride  of  the 
Rabbis  was  no  less  startling  to  the  disciples  of  John,  but  there  were 
other  ditficidties  to  both.  Xo  open  breach  had  yet  takeu  place,  and 
a  friendly  conference  might  explain  much.  Jesus  had  silently  left 
the  harsh  discipline  of  fasting  behind,  and  had  prescribed  no  formal 
rules  for  praj'er,  such  as  were  common  to  the  Rabbis  and  their  dis- 
ciples, and  to  those  of  the  Baptist ;  and  now  a  deputation  came  to  ask 
Him  for  an  explanation.  The  law  of  Moses  had  appointed  only  one 
fast  in  the  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  the  Rabbis  had  added 
many,  both  public  and  private.  They  enjoined  one  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  others  for  various  incidents 
connected  with  the  siege,  or  the  troubles  of  the  first  period  after  the 
Captivity.  There  was  another  to  lament  the  day  on  which  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek  had  been  finished,  and  every  public 
calamity  or  emergency  was  signalized  by  a  fast  specially  enjoined  by 
the  authorities.  It  was  rather  to  private  fasts,  however,  that  allusion 
was  made.  Strict  Pharisees,  aiming  at  the  highest  degree  of  merit, 
fasted  voluntarily  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  to  commemorate, 
respectively,  the  going  up  of  Moses  to  the  Mount  on  the  fifth  day,  to 
receive  the  renewed  tables  of  the  Commandments,  and  his  descent  on 
the  second-  They  often  added  other  fasts,  to  have  lucky  dreams,  and 
to  obtain  their  interpretation,  for,  like  the  Essenes,  the  Pharisees 
looked  on  fasts  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  revelations.  They 
fasted  also  to  avert  evil,  or  to  procure  some  good.  Mortification  and 
self-infliction  had  become  a  formal  religious  merit,  in  the  mercenary 
theology  of  the  day,  and  was  paraded  before  tlie  world  by  some,  to 
heighten  their  reputation  for  holiness.  The  idea  had,  at  first,  risen 
from  a  fancied  opposition  between  the  body  and  the  soid ;  as  if  the 
latter  could  only  be  duly  raised  by  depressing  the  former.  But  ascet- 
icism was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  which 
laid  no  stress  on  meat,  or  drink,  or  abstinence  from  them,  but  on 
"righteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Even  prayer  had  been  reduced  to  a  mechanical  sj'stem,  as  part  of 
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"the  hedge  of  the  Law,"  invented  by  the  Rabbis.  No  one  could  lay 
greater  stress  on  it  than  Jesus,  Avhen  offered  as  the  utterance  of  con- 
trite humility;  but,  as  a  part  of  asj'stem  of  merit  like  the  Rabbinical 
theology  of  the  day,  He  held  it  lightly.  No  precepts  could  be  more 
worthy  than  many  found,  even  yet,  in  the  Rabbis,  respecting  the  true 
■u-orfh  of  prayer;  but,  in  practice,  these  higher  teachings  had  fallen 
into  vride  disuse.  It  had  come  to  be  tedious  for  length,  and  abounded 
in  repetitions,  i^  ixcd  rules  for  correct  prayer  were  taught,  with  fixed 
hours,  and  prescribed  forms,  and  superstitious  power  was  assigned  to 
the  mere  Avords.  The  householder  was  to  repeat  the  Sch'ma  in  his 
house  each  evening,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  To  say  it  when  in 
bed  was  like  grasping  a  two-edged  sword,  to  slay  the  assaulting 
demons.  The  mere  foi-m  of  prayer,  if  repeated  rightly  and  often, 
was  counted  as  merit  laid  up  in  heaven.  To  repeat  the  Sch'ma  v.-as, 
in  fact,  in  tlie  phrase  of  the  Rabbis,  ' '  to  make  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
one's  own." 

It  could  not  be  doubtful  how  Jesus  would  bear  Himself  to  views  so 
opposed  to  inner  and  spiritual  religion.  Silently  omitting  any  refer- 
ence to  the  objection  respecting  prayer.  He  addressed  Hiniself  to 
the  C[uestion  of  fasting.  "His  presence  with  His  disciples  was  like 
that  of  a  bride.gi'oom  with  His  companions,  during  the  marriage  re- 
joicings. Could  He  ask  them  to  fast  while  He  was  with  them?  It 
vrould  be  time  for  them  to  do  so  when  He  was  taken  away  from 
them.  They  would  fast  then!"  Seizing  the  opportunity,  and  ad- 
dressing the  disciples  of  John  especially.  He  went  even  further. 
"John  had  sought  to  do  what  was  worse  than  hopeless — to  renew  the 
old  theocracy,  by  merely  external  reform;  to  patch  up  the  old  and 
torn  robe  of  Judaism,  and  make  it  serve  a  new  age.  It  was  as  vain 
as  a  man's  sewing  a  piece  of  raw  unteazled  cloth  on  the  rent  of  an  old 
garment ;  the  patch  could  only  tear  off  so  much  more,  and  make  the 
rent  v.orse,  while  the  patch  would  itself  be  a  mere  shred.  Or,  it  was 
like  putting  new  wine  into  old  skins,  which  must  burst  when  the 
v.'ine  fermented.  New  teaching,  like  His,  must  be  put  into  new 
bottles;  the  forms  and  rites  that  had  served  till  now  were  of  no  more 
use :  a  new  dispensation  had  come,  which  these  forms  would  only 
cumber.  New  forms  were  needed  for  the  new  religious  life  He. came 
to  introduce." 

Words  so  fatal  to  cherished  prejudices  must  have  struck  deep,  but 
the  hearts  He  liad  unavoidably  wounded  were  not  left  without  tender 
.soothing.  "It was  no  wonder  that  John  had  clung  to  the  faith  of 
his  fathers,  even  in  its  outward  accidents.  He  had  drunk  of  the  old 
wine,  and  would  not  change  it  for  new,  contented  to  know  that  'the 
old  was  good.'"  Henceforth,  however,  the  position  of  Jesus  to  the 
v,'orn-out  forms  of  the  past  was  unmistakable.  He  had  chosen  His 
path,  and  would  lead  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter  to  the 
freedom  of  the  spirit,  and  the  worsliippers  of  the  letter  arrayed  them- 
selves against  Him.      As  became  the  founder  of  the  first  religion  of 
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the  spirit  alone,  the  wovld  had  seen,  He  henceforth  silently  ignored 
the  ceremonial  law,  avoiding  open  condemnation,  but  bearing  Him- 
self towards  it  throughout,  as  He  did  in  the  matter  of  circumcison, 
which  He  never  enforced  on  His  disciples,  or  demanded  from  believ- 
ing heathen,  and  never  commended,  though  He  never,  in  words,  con- 
demned it.  The  whole  ritual  system,  of  which  it  was  the  most  prom- 
inent feature,  was  treated  as  merely  indifferent. 

It  was  indescribably  touching  to  see,  at  the  very  threshold  of  our 
Lord's  public  life,  that  even  when  He  uses  so  joyous  an  image  of 
Himself  as  that  of  a  bridegroom.  He  dashes-in  the  picture  with 
shadow.  He  had  begun  His  course  by  the  Temptation,  but  from  it 
till  the  close.  His  path  lay  through  straggle,  suffering,  and  self-sacri- 
fice, to  a  far  other  glory  than  that  which  the  world  expected  in  the 
Messiah.  He  would,  indeed,  have  known  His  nation,  and  their 
Roman  masters;  the  dominant  Pharisees,  and  the  priesthood,  badly, 
not  to  have  foreseeu,  from  the  first,  that  He  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  fiercest  conflict,  only  to  reach  a  tragic  end.  Thoughts  of 
self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  even  to  the  .surrender  of  life;  of  losing  life 
that  He  might  gain  it:  of  the  corn  d^'ing  that  it  might  bring  forth 
fruit,  run  like  a  dark  thread  through  all  His  discourses,  to  the  very 
end.  He  sends  His  apostles  forth  like  sheep  amongst  wolves ;  fore- 
tells their  suffering  the  bitterest  persecution;  and  con.soles  them  only 
with  the  one  thougiit  that  it  should  content  the  disciple  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  with  Himself.  In  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  predicts 
that  all  who  believe  on  Him  will  suffer  hatred  and  evil  treatment. 
He  recognizes  those  only  as  His  true  followers  who,  denying  them- 
selves, take  up  His  cross  and  bear  it.  He  has  nothing  to  promise  His 
disciples  but  that  they  should  be  servants,  submitting  patiently  to  the 
extremest  wrong,  and  has  no  higher  vision  even  for  Himself.  He 
may  rejoice  as  the  bridegroom  with  His  fi'iends,  for  a  time,  but  will 
soon  be  taken  awaj'  from  them.  A  kingdom  founded  on  such  a  basis 
of  deliberate  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   CHOICE   OF    THE  TWELVE,    AST>  THE    SERMON    ON    THE    MOUNT. 

How  long  .Jesus  remained  at  Capernaum  is  not  told  us,  but  we  may 
readily  believe  that  He  was  glad  to  leave  it,  with  its  gathering  oppo- 
sition, as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  His  centre  of  action,  but  the 
kingdom  needed  to  lie  proclaimed  over  the  whole  land.  Preaching 
was  the  special  agency  on  which  He  relied,  far  more  than  on  any 
displays  of  supernatural  power.  It  was  by  it  He  designed  to  work 
the  stupendous  spiritual  miracle  of  the  new  birth  of  Israel  and  of 
Humanity.  As  the  lirst  founder  of  a  religion  which  had  no  code  of 
laws,  and  repudiated  force,  addi'essing  itself  solely  to  the  free  con- 
victions of  men,  the  living  word  and  its  illustration  in  His  own  life, 
Avere  alone  open  to  Him  as  means  for  its  diffusion.  The  hearts  and 
souls  muf.t  be  won  over  to  the  highest  truth,  by  persuading  the  con- 
science, and  tliiis  influencing  the  will.  In  these  earlier  months  He 
took  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  Synagogue  service,  to  gain  the 
ear  of  the  people,  but  His  preaching  was  very  different  from  the 
stereotyped  lifelessness  of  tiie  Rabbis,  and  excited  imiversal  astonish- 
ment by  its  originality,  i^ower,  and  resistless  enthusiasm.  At  a  later 
time,  when  His  "new  doctrine"  had  roused  the  opposition  of  the 
authorities,  the  use  of  the  sjTiagogues  was  no  longer  permitted  Him. 
But,  even  from  the  first.  He  did  not  confine  Himself  to  fixed  ti^nes  or 
places.  He  addressed  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  on  the 
lonely  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  hills,  in  the  streets  and  market-places 
of  towns  and  villages,  at  the  crossing  points  of  the  public  roads,  and 
even  in  houses;  any  place,  indeed,  that  offered  an  audience,  was  alike 
to  Him.  The  burden  and  spirit  of  His  preaching  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Gospels  throughout.  He  proclaimed  Himself  the  Good 
Shepherd  seeking  to  bring  back  the  lost  sheep  to  the  heavenly  fold; 
to  quicken  and  turn  towards  God  the  weak,  sinful  human  v.  ill,  and 
to  breathe  into  the  soul  aspirations  after  a  higher  si^iritual  life,  from 
the  fullness  of  His  own  perfect  example. 

To  Avin  all.  He  moA'cd  as  a  man  among  men,  a  friend  among  friends*; 
a  helper  amongst  all  Avho  needed  help,  declining  CA-ery  outA\'ard  honour 
or  flattery,  or^vcn  the  appearance  of  either.  Whale  advancing  the 
most  amazing  pretensions  as  His  Idngly  prerogatiA'e,  He  Avas,  person- 
ally, so  meek  and  lowly  that  He  cobld  make  this  gentle  humility  a 
ground  for  the  trust  and  unembarrassed  approach  of  all  Avho  were 
troubled.  Content  with  obscurity,  and  leaving  to  others  the  struggle 
for  distinction  or  place.  He  chose  a  life  so  himible  that  the  poorest 
had  no  aAve  of  llis  dignity,  but  gathered  round  Him  as  their  special 
friend.  His  tastes  were  in  keeping  Avitli  this  simplicitj',  for  He  de- 
lighted in  the  society  of  the  lowly,  and  children  clustered  in.  His  steps 
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■with  the  natural  instinct  that  detects  one  who  loves  them.  He  was 
never  engrossed  by  His  own  affairs,  but  ever  ready  to  give  Himself 
up  to  those  of  others — to  counsel  them  in  difficulti'js,  to  sympathize 
witli  them  in  their  sorrows  or  joys,  and  to  relieve  their  sickness  or 
wants.  It  is  His  grand  peculiarity,  that  there  is  a  total  oblivion  of 
self  in  His  whole  life.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  divine  love,  in  the  pure 
light  of  which  no  selfish  thought  could  live,  tilled  His  whole  soul.  He 
showed  abiding  sympalliy  for  human  weakness,  and  to  cheer  the  out- 
cast and  hopeless.  He  announced  that  He  came  to  seek  such  as  to 
others  seemed  lost.  In  His  joy  over  a  sinner  won  back  to  righteous- 
ness He  hears  even  the  angels  of  God  rejoicing. 

There  had  never  appeared  in  any  age  such  a  man,  such  a  friend, 
or  sucli  a  helper.  He  seemed  the  contrast  of  a  king  or  prince,  and 
yet  all  His  words  were  kingly;  all  His  acts  a  succession  of  the  king- 
liest  deeds,  decisions,  and  commands,  and  His  whole  public  life,  the 
silent  and  yet  truest  foundation  of  an  everlasting  kingdom.  He 
must,  indeed,  have  seemed  anything  ratlier  than  the  founder  of  a  new 
society,  or  of  a  new  empire,  and  it  must  have  startled  men  when  they 
found  that  He  had,  by  His  works  and  life,  established  in  the  midst 
of  the  old  theocracy  the  framework  of  the  most  imperishable  and  the 
widest-reaching  empire  this  earth  has  ever  seen ;  an  empire  before 
which  all  former  religious  systems  were  to  fade  away.  But  though 
His  absohite  self-control  was  never  intermitted,  there  vv'ere  times 
when  the  claims  of  the  truth,  or  the  service  of  His  kingdom,  brought 
out  the  full  grandeur  of  His  power  and  kingly  greatness.  It  was  thus 
when  He  had  to  meet  and  confute  prejudice  and  error,  or  to  heal  tlie 
sick  and  diseased.  At  times  we  shall  see  Him  forced  to  blame  and 
condemn,  but  this  was  only  a  passing  shadow  on  tlie  clear  heaven  of 
His  unvarying  grace  and  love.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  such  an 
appearance,  but  we  can  imagine  it  in  some  measure.  The  stainless 
truth  and  uprightness  which  tilled  His  whole  nature;  the  exhaustless 
love  and  pity,  whicli  were  the  very  breath  of  His  spirit;  tlie  radiant 
joy  of  tlie  bridegroom  wedding  redeemed  humanity;  the  calm  light 
as  of  other  worlds  in  His  every  look,  may  well  account  for  the  death- 
less love  and  devotion  He  inspired  in  those  whom  He  suffered  to  fol- 
low Him. 

The  widening  success  of  His  work  had  alreadj'  required  an  addition 
to  tlie  small  circle  of  His  immediate  attendants.  But  a  single  acces- 
sion, like  that  of  Matthew,  was,  erelong,  not  enough.  It  soon  became 
necessary  to  select  a  larger  number  who  might  be  constantly  in  His 
company,  and  receive  His  instructions,  that  they  might,  in  due  time, 
go  forth  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  over  a  wider  area  than  He  could 
Himself  reach.  Its  laws,  its  moralit3\  its  relations  to  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation, must  be  taught  tliem,  and  they  must  catch  His  enthusiasm  by 
such  a  lengthened  intercourse  in  the  familiarity  of  private  life,  as 
would  kindle  in  their  souls  the  ideal  He  presented.  That  they  should 
tollow  Him  at  all  would  be  left  to  them.selves,  but  the  choice  would. 
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be  made  by  Himself,  of  such  as,  on  various  grounds.  He  saw  fittest.. 
They  were  to  be  Apostles,  or  missionaries,  and  would  have,  for  their 
high  commission,  the  organization  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  first 
in  Israel,  and  then  through  the  world. 

To  accept  such  an  invitation  implied  no  little  enthusiasm.  No 
earthly  reward  was  held  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sacrifice  of  all 
personal  claims  was  demanded.  They  were  to  abandon  their  former 
calling,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  all  its  present  or  prospective  ad- 
vantages, to  give  up  all  family  ties,  to  bear  the  worst  indignities  and 
ill-treatment,  and  yet  repress  even  just  resentment.  They  were  to  hold 
their  lives  at  His  scivice,  and  willingly  yield  them,  if  it  required  the 
sacrifice.  A  measure  of  self -restrict  ion  is  implied  as  the  basis  of  any 
state,  for  no  society  could  flourish  where  its  interests,  as  a  whole,  are 
not  spontaneously  considered  before  those  of  the  individual  citizen. 
But  the  self-abnegation  required  by  Jesus  in  those  admitted  to  that 
which  He  was  now  founding,  was  without  a  parallel,  for  while  earthly 
states  return  an  equivalent,  in  many  ways,  for  the  self -surrender  they 
impose,  He  proclaimed  from  the  first  that  those  who  joined  His  king- 
dom must  do  so  "  hoping  for  nothing  again"  to  compensate  for  any 
self-sacrifice,  even  the  greatest.  In  the  case  of  the  "Apostles,"  the  self- 
surrender  was  not  merely  contingent,  but  present  and  final,  for  He 
held  before  them  no  ]:;rospect  through  life  butp  rivation  and  persecu- 
tion, and  even  possible  martyrdom.  In  the  next  world,  indeed.  He 
promised  rewards,  but  He  precluded  mere  mercenary  hopes  even  of 
these,  by  making  them  conditional  on  unfeigned  sincerity  in  the  obe- 
dience to  His  laws  and  love  of  His  person.  The  mere  hypocrite — or 
actor — could  have  no  object  in  joining  Him,  and  was  indignantly 
denounced.  The  truest  honesty  in  word  and  deed  were  alone  accepted, 
and  the  want  of  it,  in  anj^  degree,  was  the  one  fatal  moral  defect. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all  who  offered  themselves  as 
His  followers  were  not  accepted.  Where  He  saw  unfitness,  He  re- 
pelled advances.  To  a  Rabbi  who  came  saluting  Him  as  "  Teacher," 
and  professing  his  willingness  to  follow  Him  as  His  disciple,  He  re- 
turned the  discouraging  answer,  that  the  foxes  had  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man — the  Messiah — had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head.  It  might  have  seemed  of  moment  to  secure 
the  support  of  a  Rabbi,  but  Jesus  had  seen  the  worldly  bent  of  his 
thoughts,  and  thus  turned  him  aside,  by  blasting  any  hopes  of  advan- 
tage or  honour  in  joining  Him.  Even  indecision  or  hesitation,  what- 
2ver  the  ground,  was  fatal  to  admittance  to  His  favour.  The  request 
of  a  disciple  to  go  first  and  bury  his  father,  before  finally  following 
Him,  was  only  met  by  the  command  to  follow  Him  at  once,  and  leave 
the  spiritually  dead  to  bury  the  corporeally  dead :  to  put  olf  decision, 
even  for  .so  worthj'  a  cause  as  desire  to  perform  the  last  ofiices  to  a 
father,  was  dangerous!  "  Go,  thou,  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  devotion  due  to  it,  unreservedly,  could  not  be  shared,  even  by 
the  claims  of  affection  and  earthly  duties.     A  request  to  be  allowed 
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to  bid  his  household  farewell,  before  finally  leaving  them,  was  met  by 
a  similar  answer--"  Is  o  man  havinii;  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking-  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  Tlie  indispensable 
condition  of  admittance  into  the  inner  circle  who  followed  and  lived 
with  Him,  was  an  engrossing  enthusiasm  for  Himself  and  His  work, 
which  permitted  concern  for  no  second  interest  whatever. 

He  had  determined  to  surround  Himself  with  a  small  body  of  such 
trustworthy  followers,  limiting  the  number,  by  an  association  natural 
to  His  race,  to  twelve.  They  were  to  form  the  closest,  inmost  circle 
of  His  disciples,  and  to  be,  in  fact.  His  friends  and  companions.  He 
vrould  give  tliem  His  fullest  confidence:  open  His  mind  to  them  more 
fully  than  toothers:  and,  by  living  among  them,  inspire  them  with 
His  own  fervour,  and  mould  them  to  His  own  likeness.  They  would 
see  how  His  soul  never  unbent  from  its  grand  enthusiasm :  how  He 
never  wearied  in  His  transcendent  devotion  of  body  and  spirit  to  His 
work.  In  seeid^  and  hearing  Him,  they  would  gain  experience :  in 
the  opposition  and  trials  they  met  in  His  company,  their  fidelity  would 
be  put  to  the  test,  and,  in  the  end,  they  would  be  qualified  for  the 
special  work  for  which  they  had  been  chosen — to  be  sent  forth  to 
preach,  and  to  repeat  the  miraculous  works  of  their  Master,  as  evi- 
dence of  His  divine  authority. 

It  is  not  stated  definitely  v.-here  the  selection  of  the  Apostle  was 
made.  His  preaching  had  already  gained  a  "  great  midtitude"  of  dis- 
cijiles  who  followed  Him  in  His  journey  from  town  to  town,  along 
v.ith  a  vast  crowd  drawn  after  Him  by  various  motives.  The  move- 
ment was  rapidly  assuming  an  miportance  like  that  of  John's;  it  was 
extending  over  the  nation.  Withdrawing  Himself,  as  was  His  frequent 
custom,  from  the  throng,  by  night,  He  retired  once  more  into  the  hills 
to  pray,  and  continued  in  devotion  till  morning.  Brought  up  among 
hills.  He  was  ever  f  3nd  of  their  solitude,  their  pure  air  and  open  sky, 
which  seemed  to  bring  Him  nearer  His  Father.  It  was  somewhere 
apparently,  in  the  hilly  background  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  for  though 
spoken  of  as  "the  mountain,"  there  are  no  means  of  deciding  the 
precise  locality.  When  the  day  broke,  instead  of  seeking  rest,  He 
showed  the  subject  of  His  night-long  communion  with  His  Heavenly 
Father,  bj^  proceeding  to  select  His  future  Apostles.  The  crowd  of 
His  disciples  had  returned  with  the  new  day,  from  the  neigbouring 
towns  and  villages  where  they  had  spent  the  night,  when  Jesus,  com- 
ing down  from  His  solitary  devotions,  gathered  fliem  once  more  round 
Him,  and  "  calling  to  Him  whom  He  Himself  would,"  "appointed 
twelve,  that  they  might  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  should  scud  them 
forth  to  preach — to  heal  sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils." 

His  choice  was  necessarilj^  made  from  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber, for  the  majority  must  have  lately  joined  Him,  and  jnust  thus 
liave  been,  as  yet,  little  known.  So  far  as  possible  He  made  His  se- 
lection from  those  who  had  been  longest  with  Him,  and  Avhom  H«> 
had,  in  some  measure,  proved ;  but  they  were  as  a  whole,  simple,  md 
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learnerl,  plastic  men  of  the  people,  for  Jesus  had  already  seen  that  the 
spiritual  rc.ffeneration  of  Israel  must  rise  from  the  humbler  classes. 
lie  knew  that  the  educated  men  of  t!ie  nation,  the  Rabbis  and  priests, 
were  perverted  and  prejudiced,  and  He  could  not  look  to  the  officials 
or  authorities  of  any  grade,  or  to  the  prevailing  religious  schools. 
The  commonalty  were  sounder,  freer  from  the  errors  of  the  age, — 
more  open  to  the  eternal  truths  He  came  to  annotmcc,  and  more  ready 
to  accept  the  spiritual  kingdom  He  came  to  found.  Yet.  it  may  be, 
that  had  the  choice  been  wider,  some  one  might  have  been  available 
from  the  trained  intellects  of  the  nation,  with  results  it  would  be  vain 
to  conjecture.  Had  Paul  been  one  of  the  twelve,  now  chosen  by 
Christ,  how  much  might  the  genius,  the  Rablnnical  training,  the 
breadth  of  mind,  and  the  grand  loving  enthusiasm  which  almost 
founded  Western  Christianity,  liave  changed,  in  the  history  told  by 
the  Gospels?  He  laid  no  stress  on  their  former  social  position,  or 
religious  party,  for  they  included,  on  the  one  side,  a  publican,  who 
was  also  a  Lcvite,  and  on  the  other,  one  who  had  belonged  to  the 
•ultra-puritan  Zealots,  the  fanatical  party  of  Judas  the  Galiloean.  Kor 
did  He  require  them  to  be  unmarried,  for  Peter,  we  know,  had  a  wife, 
and  if  we  may  trust  the  tradition  of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  only 
Apostles  who  were  single  were  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  Thomas. 
The  Capernaum  circle  yielded  Him  no  fewer  than  seven  of  the  twelve, 
— Peter,  and  his  brother  Andrew,  who  lived  with  him;  two  sous  from 
the  house  of  Zabdai, — James  and  John ;  two  sons  of  Alphfeus, — James 
the  Little,  and  Jude,  who  is  commonly  distinguished  as  Lebbfeus,  the 
stout-hearted, — or  Thadda^us,  the  brave.  The  publican  3[atthew  was 
also  from  Capernaum,  and  was  the  third  from  the  household  of  Al- 
pha>us,  if  the  name  refer  to  the  father  of  James  the  Little  and  Jude; 
and  Philip  belonged  to  the  village  of  Bethsaida  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  making  in  all,  eight  of  the  twelve,  virtually  from  the 
same  favoured  place.  Of  the  remaining  four,  Nathanael,  the  son  of 
Talmai,  the  Bartholomew  of  our  version,  was  from  Cana,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plain  of  El  Battauf,  on  which  Jesus  had  so  often 
looked  down  from  the  Nazareth  hill-top.  Thomas — ready  to  die,  but 
slow  to  believe:  manly  and  full  of  grave  tenderness, — whose  Hebrew 
name  was  sometimes  turned  into  the  Greek  equivalent  Didymus,  the 
tv.in, — was  the  same  person, — one  tradition  says, — as  Judas,  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  as  if  Mary  had  had  a  double  birth,  after  bearing 
her  eldest  son.  If  so,  one  of  the  household  amongst  whom  our 
iraviour  had  grown  up,  one  son  of  His  mother,  redeemed  the  general 
coldness  of  the  rest.  The  name  of  Simon  the  Zealot,  another  Gali- 
Iteau,  and  that  of  the  only  Apostle  from  Judea, — Judas,  the  traitor, 
of  the  vi':l:!ge  of  Kerioth,  "in  the  south  of  Juda — close  the  list. 

Such  was  the  band  which  Jesus  now  gathered  round  Him.  At 
least  four, — James  and  John,  and  James  the  Little  and  Jude, — seem 
to  have  been  His  relations,  or  connections,  to  whom,  if  we  accept  the 
tradition  I  have  quoted,  we  must  add  Thomas.     One,  at  least,  was  of 
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priestly  race, — the  de,a:enerate  Levite,  Matthew,  who  had  sunk  to  an 
otfice  hold  so  utterly  infamous  as  a  publican's.  He  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  seem  to  have  been  in  a  fair  position,  but  Peter,  whom  we  see 
in  the  forty  days  after  the  Resurrection,  once  more  busy  as  a  fishev 
man,  in  his  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  naked,  perhaps  literally,  a 
the  fishermen  there  still  often  are,  that  he  might  the  better,  like  them, 
drag  the  net  after  him  through  the  water,  as  he  swam  witii  it;  oi 
casting  his  fisher's  coat  round  him,  and  leaping  into  the  Lake  to  swim 
ashore  to  Jesus,  is,  it  may  be,  a  fair  illustration  of  the  social  position 
of  most  of  His  brethren  in  the  Apostolate. 

In  the  lists  given  in  the  Gospels,  Peter,  the  host  of  His  Lord,  at 
Capernaum,  always  holds  the  first  place,  but  there  are  variations  in 
the  order  assigned  to  others.  A  true  Galila^an — Peter  was  energetic 
and  fiery,  rather  than  self-contained  and  reflective.  Warm-hearted 
and  impulsive,  he  had  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  such  a 
temperament.  He  is  always  the  first  to  speak  for  his  brethren;  he 
craves  earnest!}^  one  moment  what  he  as  earnestly  refused  the  moment 
before;  he  is  the  first  to  draw  the  sword  for  Jesus,  but  also  the  first 
to  deny  Him.  John  recognizes  his  risen  Ivlaster  first  at  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  but  Peter  throws  himself  forthwith  into  the  Lake,  and  is  the 
first  to  reach  Jesus'  feet ;  he  acts  on  the  moment,  and  has  even  to  be 
rebuked  for  being  too  ready  with  his  counsel.  Though  for  a  moment 
he  denies  Christ,  a  look  melts  him,  and  tradition  only  fills  up  what 
we  feel  a  true  picture,  when  it  tells  us  that  he  rose  each  night, 
through  life,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  had  sinned  so  weakly,  to  pray 
for  forgiveness ;  or  when  it  speaks  of  him,  at  last,  as  crucified  with 
his  head  downwards,  thinking  himself  unworthy  of  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  death  of  his  Lord. 

In  Peter,  Jesus  had  an  apostle  who  gave  up  his  whole  being  to  his 
Master.  No  one  was  more  receptive  of  lofty  impressions,  and  with 
this  moral  sensibility,  there  was  a  ready,  quick,  happy  insight,  Avhich 
divined  the  significance  of  his  Master's  words  with  swift  intelligence. 
Yet,  with  this  delicacy  of  forecast,  and  true  conception  of  the  inner 
and  the  expressed  thoughts  of  Jesus;  with  his  quick  eye  for  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  his  zeal  to  act  on  their  indications,  he  was  deficient 
in  sharp  logical  power  of  thought,  and  in  tenacious  strength  of  will. 
In  this  combination  of  strength  and  weakness,  he  v/as  the  most  per- 
fect type  of  the  Galilsean  in  the  Apostolate,  and  became  a  special 
friend  of  Jesus,  who  found  in  him  the  most  enthusiastic  of  His  fol- 
lowers; the  reflection,  in  some  respects,  of  His  own  nature,  and  a 
heart  than  which  none  beat  truer,  though  in  the  most  decisive  moments 
he  proved  no  firm  support,  but  a  bending  reed,  weakfrom  momentary 
trust  in  himself  rather  than  on  his  Lord. 

James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zabdai,  were  men  of  a  different  mould. 
They  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  Peter.  Ready  to  accept  the 
new  ideas,  and  reproducing  them  for  themselves,  with  mingled  en- 
thusiasm a!i(l  freshiiess  of  i'onception,  thr-y  Jind  !':•'  ''-a!iv>  inion'^o  (lp^'o- 
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tion  to  their  Master  as  Peter,  with  something,  at  times,  of  the  same 
artless  and  unconscious  self-prominence.  Their  energj'  of  ■nill,  and 
quick  flaming  up  at  any  opposition,  "were  marked  features  of  both, 
and  obtained  for  them,  from  Jesus,  the  name  of  "the  Sous  of  Thun- 
der." In  their  zeal  for  their  3Iaster  they  would  have  called  doAvn 
judgment  from  heaven  against  an  inhospitable  village,  and  wished  to 
silence  an  unknown  worker  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  Christ,  without 
belonging  to  the  twelve.  In  James,  the  Apostles  had  their  first  mar- 
tyr, but  John  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  them  all.  Hot  zeal, 
based  on  intense  devotion,  was,  however,  only  a  passing  characteristic, 
at  least  of  John.  He,  of  all  the  twelve,  dranli  deepest  into  his  Master's 
Spirit,  and  realized  it  most.  Self-contained,  meditative,  tender,  he 
thought  less  of  Christ's  acts,  than  of  the  words  AA'hich  were  the  reve- 
lations of  His  inner  Being.  His  whole  spiritual  nature  gave  itself  up 
to  loving  contemplation  of  the  wondrous  life  passing  before  him. 
We  owe  to  him,  in  his  Gospel,  an  image  of  the  higher  nature  of  our 
Lord,  such  as  only  one  to  whom  He  was  all  in  all  could  have  painted. 
If  perfect  love  beget  love  in  return,  it  was  inevitable  that  John  should 
win  the  supreme  place  in  Christ's  atfection.  If  the  disciple  leaned 
on  the  Master's  bosom,  it  was  because  he  had  shown  the  love  that  at 
the  last  brought  him,  alone,  of  the  twelve,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

Of  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Peter,  we  know  very  little.  We  have 
to  trust  to  tradition,  alone,  for  his  history,  after  Christ's  death.  He 
is  said,  by  one  legend,  to  have  gone  among  the  Scythians,  and,  on  this 
ground,  the  Russians  have  made  him  their  national  Saint.  Another 
assigns  Greece,  and  afterwards  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  as  the  scene 
of  his  work,  and  speaks  of  him  as  put  to  death  in  Achaia,  on  a  cross 
of  the  form  since  known  by  his  name.  The  incidental  notices  of  the 
others,  in  the  Gospels,  are  very  slight,  and  need  not  be  anticipated. 
Philip  is  said,  in  the  ecclesiastical  legends,  to  have  been  a  chariot 
driver;  Bartholomew,  a  shepherd,  or  gardener.  But  no  name  is  more 
striking  in  the  list  than  that  of  Simon  the  Zealot,  for  to  none  of  the 
twelve  could  the  contrast  be  so  vivid  between  their  former  and  their 
new  position.  What  revolution  of  thought  and  heart  could  be 
greater  than  that  which  had  thus  changed  into  a  follower  of  Jesus 
one  of  the  tierce  war  party  of  the  day,  which  looked  on  the  presence 
of  Rome  in  the  Holj'  Land  as  treason  against  the  Majesty  of  Jehovah 
— a  party  who  were  fanatical  in  their  Jewish  strictness  and  exclusive- 
ness?  Like  many  others  of  the  twelve,  he  is  little  more  than  a  name. 
Indeed,  even  in  the  second  centmy,  the  vaguest  traditions  were  all 
•that  survived  of  anj-  but  two  or  three  of  them.  They  were  men  of 
no  high  commanding  pov.-ers,  to  make  their  names  rise  on  all  men's 
tongues,  but  they,  doulitless,  in  every  case  but  that  of  the  betrayer, 
did  their  work  faithfully,  and  effecte'd  results  of  permanent  value  in 
the  spread  of  the  Kingdom.  Still  more,  they  displayed  before  the 
world,  for  the  first  time,  the  then  amazing  spectacle  and  teaching  of 
a  Christian  life.    That  we  know  so  little  of  men  who  were  such  simal 
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benefactors  of  the  race,  is  only  what  we  have  to  ponder  in  the  cases 
of  those  to  whom  the  world  lias  owed  most.  It  is  the  law,  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  that  one  sows  and  another  reaps,  and 
the  seed  which  bears  the  golden  ears  has  long  died  away  unremem- 
bered,  before  the  gathering  of  the  autumn  sheaves. 

It  is  touching  to  think  of  Jesus  surrounded  by  the  little  band  He 
had  thus  chosen — simple,  true-hearted  men,  indeed,  but  needing  so 
much  to  tit  them  for  their  amazing  honour,  and  momentous  duties. 
No  wonder  they  were  timid  and  reverent  before  Him;  no  wonder 
that  He  was  so  sorely  tried  with  their  dull  apprehension  and  weak 
human  shortcomings,  as  to  speak  sternly  or  sadly  to  them  at  times; 
once  indeed,  with  Ihe  words,  "  O  unbelieving  generation,  how  long 
shall  I  be  with  you,  how  long  shall  I  sutfer  youV"  He  calls  them 
"of  little  understanding,"  "hardened,"  "fearful,"  "worldly,"  and 
"of  little  faith."  But  amid.st  all,  they  "  continued  with  Him  in  His 
trials"  till  the  end,  and  He  forgot  their  failings  in  the  tender  thought, 
that  if  their  tiesh  was  weak,  their  spirit  was  willing.  They  were  His 
"brethren,"  His  "servants,"  His  "fellow-workers,"  His  "  little  chil- 
dren," His  "little  ones,"  and,  even,  as  the  end  approached,  "His 
friends."  He  might,  at  times,  have  to  reprove  them,  but  His  bearing 
towards  them,  day  by  day,  was  a  loving  condescension  to  their  weak- 
ness, and  a  patient  effort  to  draw  them  to  Himself,  as  far  as  po.ssible. 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  formal  instruction  as  the  Rabbis  gave  their 
followers;  they  had  rather  to  listen  to  His  words  to  the  people,  and 
ask  Him  in  private  for  explanation  where  needed.  He  rather  trained 
and  developed  their  spiritual  character,  than  indoctrinated  them  in 
systematic  theology.  Above  all.  He  lived  before  them,  and  was  Him- 
self their  gi'eat  lesson.  Nor  can  there  be  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  completeness  with  which  they  forgot  their  own  being  in  the 
presence  of  their  blaster,  than  the  silence  of  the  writers  of  the  Gos- 
pels respecting  themselves  in  their  records  of  Jesus.  He,  alone,  tilled 
their  eye,  their  thoughts,  their  hearts.  They  had  been  like  children 
before  Him,  while  He  was  with  them,  and  in  the  hallowed  reverence 
of  their  remembered  intercourse.  His  image  tilled  the  whole  retrospect, 
to  the  utter  subordination  of  all  things  else.  The  months  they  had 
spent  in  His  company  under  the  palm-trees,  or  on  the  hills,  or  by  the 
sea;  when  thej'  breathed  the  same  air  with  Him;  heard  His  voice; 
saw  His  life;  and  wondered  at  His  mighty  acts, — raised  them,  in 
their  own  belief,  above  the  pi'ophets  and  the  kings,  who  had  longed 
for  such  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  but  had  not  had  it  vouchsafed 
them. 

Of  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  preserves  numerous  frag- 
ments, but  no  lengthened  abstract  of  any  single  discourse,  except  that 
of  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount."  It  seems  to  have  been  delivered 
immediately  after  the  choice  of  the  twelve,  to  the  disciples  at  large 
and  the  multitude  who  thronged  to  hear  the  new  Rabbi.  Descending 
from  the  higher  point  to  which  He  had  called  up  His  Apostles,  He 
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came  tOTvards  the  crowd,  "which  waited  for  Ilim  at  a  level  place  below. 
There  were  numbers  from  every  part — from  Judea  and  .Jerusalem 
in  the  south,  and  even  from  the  sea-coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon;  some  to 
hear  Kim,  others  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases,  and  many  to  be 
delivered  from  unclean  spirits.  The  commotion  and  excitement  were 
great  at  His  appearance,  for  it  had  been  found  that  to  touch  Him  was 
to  be  cured,  and,  hence,  all  sought,  either  by  tlieir  own  efforts, 
or  with  the  help  of  friends,  to  get  near  enough  to  Him  to  do  so. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  tumult  was  stayed,  all  having  been  healed, 
and  He  proceeded,  before  they  broke  up,  to  care  for  their  spiritual, 
as  He  had  already  foi  their  physical  wants. 

Tradition  has  chosen  the  hill  known  as  the  "Horns  of  Hattiu,"  two 
horn-like  heights,  rising  sixty  feet  above  the  plain  between  them — 
two  hours  west  of  Tiberias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  which  opens, 
past  Magdala,  into  the  wild  cliffs  of  Arbela,  famous  in  the  history  of 
tiie  Zealots  as  their  hiding-place,  and  famous  also  for  Herod's  battles 
in  mid-air  at  the  mouths  of  their  caves,  by  means  of  great  cages  filled 
with  soldiers  let  down  the  precipices.  It  is  greatly  in  favour  of  this 
site,  to  find  such  a  writer  as  Dean  Stanley  saying,  that  the  situation 
so  strikinglj' coincides  with  the  intimations  of  the  Gospel  narrative,, 
as  almost  to  force  the  inference,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  eye  of  those 
who  selected  the  spot  was  rightly  guided.  The  plain  on  which  the 
hill  stands  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Lake,  and  it  is  only  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  it  to  the  summit,  before  reaching  which,  a  broad 
"level  place"  has  to  be  crossed — exactlj'  suited  for  the  gathering  of 
a  multitude  together.  It  was  to  this,  apparently,  that  Jesus  came 
down,  from  one  of  the  higher  horns,  to  address  the  people.  Seated 
on  some  slightly  elevated  rock — for  the  teacher  always  sat  while  he 
taught — the  people  and  the  disciples  sitting  at  His  feet,  on  the  grass; 
the  cloudless  Syrian  sky  over  them;  the  bhie  Lake,  with  its  moving 
life,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  in  the  far  north,  the  grand  fomi  of 
Hermon,  glittering  in  the  upper  air;  He  began  what  is  to  ns  the 
Magna  Charta  of  our  faith,  and  to  the  hearers  must  have  been  the 
formal  inauguration  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God. 

The  choice  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
mark  a  turning  point  in  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  A  crisis  in  the 
developraent  of  His  work  liad  arrived.  He  had,  till  now,  taken  no 
steps  towards  a  formal  and  open  separation  from  Judaism,  but  had 
contented  Himself  with  gathering  converts,  whom  He  left  to  follow 
the  new  life  He  taught,  without  any  organization  as  a  distinct  com- 
munion. The  sjinptoms  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  priests 
and  Rabbis  had,  liowever,  forced  on  Him  more  decisive  action.  He 
had  met  the  murmurs  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  by  the  trium- 
phant vindication  of  the  language  which  had  given  offence.  The 
choice  of  a  publican  as  a  disciple  immediately  after,  had  been  a 
further  expression  of  the  fundamental  opposition  between  His  ideas 
and  those  of  the  schools  and  the  Temple,  and  His  justification  of  the 
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disuse  by  Hi?  disciples,  of  the  outward  riles  and  forms  which  were 
vital  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  had  been  another  step 
in  the  same  divera^ent  path.  He  had  openly  sanctioned  the  omission 
of  fasts,  and  of  mechanical  rules  for  prayer,  which  were  sacred  with 
the  Rabbis.  He  had  even  set  the  old  and  new  order  of  things  in 
contrast,  and  had  thus  assumed  independent  authority  as  a  religious 
teacher;  the  sum  of  all  offence  in  a  rigid  theocracy. 

The  choice  of  the  twelve,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  were  tlio 
final  and  distinct  proclamation  of  His  new  position.  The  Apostles 
must  have  seemed,  to  a  Jew,  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  a  new  spiritual 
Israel,  to  be  substituted  for  the  old;  the  heads  of  new  tribes,  to  be 
gathered  by  their  teaching,  as  the  future  people  of  God.  The  old 
skins  had  been  proved  unfit  for  the  new  wine;  henceforth,  new  skins 
must  be  provided;  new  forms,  for  a  new  faith.  The  society  thus 
organized  needed  a  promulgation  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  to 
live,  and  this  it  received  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  audience  addressed  consisted  of  the  ucAvly  chosen  twelve;  the 
unknown  crowd  who  heard  Him  with  favour,  and  were,  hence, 
spoken  of  as  His  disciples;  and  the  promiscuous  multitude  drawn  to 
Him,  for  the  time,  by  various  motives.  Jesus  had  no  outer  and  inner 
circle,  for  public  and  secret  doctrines,  like  the  Rabbis,  for,  though 
He  explained  to  the  twelve,  in  private,  any  points  in  His  discourses 
they  had  not  understood,  the  discourses  themselves  were  delivered 
to  all  who  came  to  hear  them.  This  Sermon,  which  is  the  fullest 
statement  we  have  of  the  nature  of  His  kingdom,  and  of  the  condition 
and  duties  of  its  citizenship,  vv^as  spoken  under  the  open  skj%  to  all 
who  happened  to  form  His  audience. 

In  this  great  declaration  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  Christian 
republic — a  republic  in  the  relations  of  its  citizens  to  each  other — 
a  kingdom,  in  their  relations  to  Jesus,  the  omissions  are  no  less 
striking  than  the  demands.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  priests  or 
Rabbis — till  then  the  undisputed  authorities  in  religion — nor  is  the 
rite  of  circumcision  even  mentioned,  though  it  made  the  Jew  a 
member  of  the  Old  Covenant,  as  a  mere  theocratic  form,  apart  from 
moral  reciuirements.  It  is  not  condemned,  but  it  is  ignored.  Till 
now,  a  vital  condition  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is 
so  no  more.  Nor  are  (iny  other  outward  forms  more  in  favour. 
The  new  kingdom  is  to  be  founded  only  on  righteousness  and  love, 
and  contrasts  with  the  old  by  its  spiritual  freedom,  untrammeled  by 
outward  rules.  It  opposes  to  the  nationality  and  limitation  of  the 
old  theocracy  a  ufliversal  invitation,  with  no  restriction  except  that 
of  character  and  conduct.  Citizenship  is  offered  to  all  who  sincerely 
believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  honestly  repent  before  God. 
Even  the  few  opening  sentences  mark  the  revolution  in  religious 
conceptions  which  the  new  faith  involves.  Temporal  evil,  which, 
under  the  former  dispensation  had  been  the  mark  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure, became,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  mark  of  fellowship 
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and  pledge  of  heavenly  re^vard.  The  opinion  of  the  day  regarded 
poverty,  hunger,  trouble,  and  persecution  as  punishments  for  sin:  He 
enumerates  them  as  blessings.  Throughout  the  whole  Sermon,  no 
political  or  theocratic  ideas  find  place,  but  only  spiritual.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  religion,  a  cummimion  is  founded  without 
a  priesthood,  or  offerings,  or  a  Temple,  or  ceremonial  services;  without 
symbolical  worship,  or  a  visible  sanctuary.  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  everything  external  or  sensuous:  the  grand  spiritTial  truths  of 
absolute  religious  freedom,  love,  and  righteousness,  alone  are  heard. 
Nor  is  the  kingdom,  thus  founded,  in  itself  visible,  or  corporate,  in 
any  ordinary  sense ;  it  is  manifested  only  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  heart,  and  by  the  power  going  forth  from  it  in  the  life.  In  the 
fine  words  of  Herder,  Christianity  was  foinided  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  stupid  dependence  on  customs,  formulfe,  and  empty  usages. 
It  humbled  the  Jewish,  and  even  the  Roman  national  pride:  the 
moribund  Levitical  worship  and  idolatry,  however  fanatically  defend- 
ed, were  wounded  to  death. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Jesxis  had  never  studied 
under  the  Sopherim,  or  Scribes.  His  contemporaries,  the  Rabbis  of 
Jerusalem,  leave  no  doubt  of  this,  for  the}'  frankly  avowed  their 
wonder  at  His  knowledge  of  their  theology,  and  power  of  Scriptural 
exposition,  though  He  had  never  learned  "theological  science  in  their 
schools.  The  same  minute  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  and  teach- 
ings of  the  day  is  seen  through  the  whole  of  the  Hill  Sermon.  Apart 
from  His  mysterious  divinity.  He  was  a  man  like  ourselves,  "growing 
in  wisdom"  with  His  years,  and,  therefore,  indebted  in  a  measure,  at 
least,  to  the  influences  and  means  around  Him,  for  His  human  knowl- 
edge and  opinions.  It  speaks  volumes  for  His  early  training  by  His 
mother  and  Joseph,  that  He  .should  have  known  the  Scriptures  as  He 
did,  for  it  is  in  childhood  that  the  memory  gets  the  bent  which  marks 
its  strength  in  manhood.  The  sj'nagogue  school,  and  constantly 
recurring  services,  must,  however,  have  been  the  great  seminary  of 
the  wondrous  Boy.  Passages  of  the  Law  had  been  His  only  school- 
book,  and,  doubtless,  the  village  teacher,  steeped  in  reflected 
Rabbinism,  had  often  flattered  his  harmless  vanity  by  a  display 
before  his  young  charge,  of  his  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and 
glosses,  which  won  so  much  honour  to  the  Scribes.  The  Sabbath 
and  week-day  homilies  of  the  Synagogue  had  made  Him  a  constant 
listener  to  local  or  travelling  Rabbis,  till,  in  the  thirty  j'cars  of  Hi.s 
Nazareth  life.  His  mind  and  memory  had,  doubtless,  been  saturated 
wath  their  modes  of  thought,  and  the  opinions  tf  all  the  different 
schools.  Theology,  moreover,  was  the  staple  of  village  conversation 
in  Nazareth,  as  elsewhere,  for  his  religion  was  also  the  politics  of  the 
Jew,  and  the  justification  of  his  haughty  national  pride.  Doubtless, 
also,  in  Joseph's  cottage  there  was  a  manuscript  of  the  Law,  and  a 
soul  filled  with  devotion  to  His  Heavenly  Father,  like  that  of  Jesus, 
would  find  some  of  the  Propliets,  either  there  or  among  His  family 
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friends.  Rabbis  from  Jerusalem,  or  resident  in  Galilee,  must  often 
have  come  in  His  way,  during  tlie  thirty  private  years,  and  how  much 
would  such  a  mind  and  heart  learn  of  their  "  wisdom,"  even  in  such 
casual  intercourse?  His  clearness  of  intellect.  His  transparent  inno- 
cence of  soul.  His  freedom  of  spirit,  and  transcendent  loftiness  of 
morals  were  all  His  own,  but  they  must  have  used,  for  their  higii  ends, 
the  facilities  around  Him.  The  vcr}^  neighbourhood  of  a  heathen 
population  may  have  had  its  inllucnce  in  breaking  down  the  heredi- 
tary narrowness  of  His  race,  and  who  can  tell  what  ardours  may 
have  been  kindled  by  the  wondrous  view  from  the  hill-top  of  Nazaretli? 
Free  from  all  thought  of  Himself :  filled  with  a  divine  enthusiasm  for 
His  Father  above  and  for  humanity,  these  mountains,  that  azure  sky, 
the  sweeping  table-land  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  wide  glory  of  heaven 
and  earth,  veiling,  al)ove,  the  eternal  kingdoms,  and,  at  His  feet,  re- 
vealing the  enchanting  homes  of  wide  populations  differing  in  blood 
and  in  faith,  but  all  ahke  His  brethren,  may  have  coloured  not  a  few 
of  the  sacred  utterances  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

This  unique  example  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  displays  in  one  view 
nearly  all  the  characteristics  presented  by  the  more  detached  illus- 
trations preserved  in  the  Gospels.  Never  systematic,  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  were  rather  pointed  utterances  of  special  truths  demanded 
by  the  occasion.  In  perfect  inner  harmony  with  each  other,  these 
sententious  teachings  at  times  appear  to  conflict,  for  they  an^  often 
designed  to  present  opposite  sides  of  the  same  truth,  as  the  distinct 
point  to  be  met  required.  The  external  and  sensuous  in  all  His 
teachings,  however,  was  always  made  the  vehicle  of  an  inner  and 
heavenly  lesson.  He  necessarily  followed  the  mode  to  which  His 
liearers  were  used,  and  taught  them  as  their  own  Rabbis  were  wont, 
that  He  might  engage  attention.  At  times  He  puts  direct  questiop", 
at  others  He  is  rhetorical  or  polemic,  or  speaks  in  proverbs,  or  in 
more  lengthened  discourse.  He  often  uses  parables,  and  sometimes 
even  symbolical  actions;  is  always  spontaneous  and  ready;  and  even, 
at  times,  points  His  words  by  friendly  or  cutting  iron}\  But  while 
thus  in  many  ways  adopting  the  style  <^f  the  Rabbis,  His  teaching 
was  very  different  even  in  outward  ciiaracteristics.  They  delivered, 
painfully,  what  they  had  learned  like  children,  overlaying  every 
address  with  citations,  in  iheir  fear  of  saying  a  word  of  their  own; 
but  the  teaching  oT  Christ  was  the  free  expression  of  His  own 
thoughts  aiid  feelings,  and  this,  with  the  weight  of  the  teaching 
itself,  save  Him  power  over  the  hearts  of  His  audience.  With  a 
minute  and  exact*  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  He 
shows,  by  repeated  use  of  l^abbinical  proofs  and  arguments,  that  He 
was  familiar,  also,  with  the  current  modes  of  controversy.  His 
fervour,  His  orginality,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  truths  He  pro- 
claimed, were  enougli  in  themselves  to  commend  His  words,  but 
He  constantly  supports  them  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  which    were  familiar  to    Him  as    His    mother-speech. 
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Simple,  as  a  rule,  in  all  He  says,  He  yet  often  opens  glimpses  into 
the  infinite  heights,  where  no  human  thought  can  follow  Him.  The 
spirit  of  His  preaching  is  as  transcendent  as  its  matter.  Tenderness 
and  ^'earning  love  prevail,  but  there  is  not  wanting,  when  needed,  the 
sternness  of  the  righteous  judge.  Throughout  the  whole  of  His 
ministr}-,  and  notabl}^,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  bears  Himself 
with  a  kingly  grandeur,  dispensing  the  rewards  and  pjuuishments  of 
the  world  to  come;  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  those  only 
who  fulfil  His  requirements,  and  resting  the  future  prospects  of  men 
on  the  reception  thej^  give  His  words.  Even  to  read  His  utterances 
forces  from  all  the  confession  of  those  who  heard  Him,  that  "Never 
man  spake  like  this." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  {Continued). 

The  opening  verses  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  mark  the  contrast 
between  the  New  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Old.  There  is  no  mention 
of  forms,  for  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  was  one  unbroken  service  of 
God.  The  Temple  Service,  and  the  burdensome  laws  of  sacrifices, 
are  passed  over,  for  the  Sermon  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  far  from  the 
splendour  of  the  one,  or  the  vexatious  minuteness  and  materialism  of 
the  other.  The  great  question  of  clean  and  unclean,  which  di\ided 
the  nation  within  itself;  made  life  a  slavery  to  rules;  and  isolated  the 
Jew  from  all  brotherhood  with  humanity  at  large,  is  left  to  sink  into 
inoiilerence  before  the  grand  spiritual  truths  enunciated.  The  Law 
came  witu  threats,  prohibitions,  and  commands;  the  "  Sermon  "  opens 
with  beucdictiois,  and  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  promises  and 
enticements.  Its  fir&i  sentences  are  a  succession  of  loftj'  congratula- 
tions of  those  whose  spirit  and  bearing  already  proclaim  them  fit  for 
the  new  society. 

The  virtues  thus  praised  arc  not  the  active  only,  but  the  passive; 
not  those  of  doing  alone,  but  of  bearing.  "2!essed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  blessed  the  meek,  for  they 
will  inherit  the  earth;  blessed  they  that  moum,  for  they  vvill  be  com- 
forted; blessed  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  will  be  satisfied;  blessed  the  merciful,  for  they  will  find  mercy; 
lilessed  the  peace-makers,  for  they  will  be  called  sons  of  God,  blessed 
they  that  have  been  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,  for  theirs  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Blessed  are  ye,  when  they  shall  reproach  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely, 
for  My  sake.  Rejoice  and  exult,  for  your  reward  is  great  in  Heaven; 
for  so  did  they  persecute  the  prophets  that  were  before  you." 

The  mission  of  Christ  v/as  said  by  Himself,  in  a  quotation  from 
Isaiah,  to  be  to  preach  to  tlic  v-oor,  and  lieuce  it  is  with  no  surprise 
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that  we  find  St.  Luke  substitute  simply  "  the  poor"  for  the  "  poor  in 
spirit,"  for  both  are  right.  The  first  disciples  were  won  almost  ex- 
clusively from  among  the  lowly.  "The  contented  poor,"  Jesus 
would  here  say,  "  who  bear  their  "burden  meekly,  since  it  comes  from 
God,  those— that  is,  who  are  'poor  in  spirit,' — have,  in  their  very 
meekness,  the  sign  and  proof  that,  though  poor  in  outward  things, 
they  are  rich  in  higher,  for  they  will,  so  much  the  more  surely,  be, 
hereafter,  the  opposite  of  what 'they  are  here.  They  are  the  poor 
who  have  nothing  and  yet  have  all.  They  have  nothing  of  this 
world's  possessions,  and  have  not  yet  received  the  blessing  in  the 
world  to  come.  But  the  very  longing  for  the  future,  and  hope  of 
it,  are  virtually  a  present  possession.  Their  devout  poverty  is 
their  wealth,  for  it  secures  treasures  hereafter.  The  '  Kingdom  of 
Heaven'  is  theirs  already."  This  principle  runs  through  all  the 
beatitudes.  As  Christ's  disciples,  the  future  will  be  the  contrast  to 
the  present;  riches  for  poverty;  joy  for  mourning;  plenty  for  hun- 
ger; a  heavenly  crown  for  earthly  suffering  for  the  Master's  sake. 
The  contrast  of  sin  and  pardon;  the  lowly  sense  of  needed  salvation, 
which  already  has  in  itself  the  assurance  that  salvation  is  granted, 
are  implied  in  all  the  states  of  heart  recounted.  Throiigh  all,  there 
runs  the  deepest  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  troubles  of  the  present, 
and  springing  from  this,  the  loftiest  religious  aspirations,  rising  far 
above  the  earth,  to  eternal  realities.  They  thus  disclose  the  inmost 
and  central  principle  of  the  new  Kingdom;  the  willing  and  even 
joyful  surrender  of  the  present,  in  lowly  hope  of  the  future— and 
that  from  no  lower  motive  than  loving  obedience  and  fidelity  to 
Christ.  Immediate  self-interest  is  to  be  disregarded,  for  the  infinitely 
higher  prospects  of  the  future  world.  The  one  passion  of  the  heart 
is  to  be  for  greater  righteousness, — that  is,  for  an  ever  more  complete 
self-surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  and  active  fulfilment  of  its  de- 
mands. For  Himself  Jesus  claims  the  most  loyal  devotion,  even  to 
the  endurance  of  "all  manner  of  evil,"  for  His  sake.  To  seek 
happiness  is  to  fail  to  obtain  it,  but  self-surrender  to  God,  and  faith 
in  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  in  themselves  bring  it,  when  disinterested 
and  sincere. 

It  is  striking  to  note  the  anticipations  of  suffering  associated  by 
Jesus  with  true  discipleship.  Suffering  is  assumed  as  its  inevitable 
result.  He  holds  out  no  attractions  to  insincerity  or  worldliness,  but 
at  the  very  outset,  fans  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  repels  all  but 
the  earnest  and  devoted. 

Four  benedictions  are  bestowed  on  the  passive  virtues ;  four  on  the 
active.  To  bear  poverty  with  lowly  resignation  to  God;  to  moum, 
and  yet  trust  that  all  is  for  the  best ;  to  reproduce  the  meekness  which 
Jesus  Himself  displayed,  and  to  endure  trials  and  persecutionsjoyally 
for  His  sake,  are  the  negative  graces  demanded  as  conditions  of 
membership  of  the  Nev,-  kingdom.  But  active  virtues  are  no  less 
re'ivv-"d;  the  hungering  and  thirsting  after  nditeousncss,  v.iiich  finds 
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its  food  in  fresh,  joyful,  continuous  acts  of  goodness;  the  mercy 
■which  delights  to  bless  the  Avrctched;  the  purity  of  heart,  v.iiich 
strives  to  realize  in  the  soul  the  image  of  God,  and  the  gentleness 
"^•hich  spreads  peace  around  it. 

The  kej'-note  of  all  the  utterances  of  Christ  reveals  itself  in  these 
few  sentences.  His  kingdom  is  at  once  present  and  future:  present 
by  (he  undoubting  faith  in  llis  assurances  that  it  v.ould  hereafter  as- 
suredly be  attained:  future  in  the  fact  that  the  realization  of  its  joys 
TA'as  reserved  for  the  life  to  come.  Unlike  John,  He  proclaims  that  the 
time  of  expectation  is  over:  that  the  New  Kingdom  has  already  come 
as  a  living  power  in  the  soul,  diffusing  its  blessings,  at  once  within 
and  around  its  members.  It  is  established  in  its  rights  and  duties,  to 
develop  and  advance,  henceforth,  till  its  glory  cover  the  earth.  In 
one  aspect,  it  is  incomplete  till  its  full  realization  in  the  distant 
future:  in  another  it  is  already  perfect,  for  it  reigns  in  every  single 
soul  which  has  humbly  accepted  Jesus  as  its  King. 

After  this  introduction.  He  proceeds  to  enforce  on  His  disciples 
the  duties  of  their  new  relation  to  llim,  and  to  cheer  them,  by  recall- 
ing the  dignity  it  confers.  ' '  You  have,  indeed,  good  cause  to  re- 
joice," says  He,  "  and  to  be  brave  of  heart,  for  you  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth;  the  light  of  the  world;  a  city  set  on  a  hill."  Mere  osten- 
tation, or  insincere  parade  of  virtue,  were  abhorrent  to  Him,  and 
formed  His  great  charge  against  the  acted  religion  of  the  day.  But 
the  enthusiasm  of  true  goodness,  He  tells  them,  must  of  necessity  be 
seen  and  felt.  Life  is  shown  by  its  energy;  where  there  is  no  active 
vital  power,  there  is  only  death.  He  prescribes  no  lengthened  code 
of  duties,  but  trusts  to  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  loyalty  to  Him- 
self, as  a  perfect  equivalent.  Drawn  to  Him  by  grateful  and  lowly 
affection.  He  leaves  it  to  the  love  of  His  followers  to  exceed  all  pre- 
cise directions,  and  outstrip  all  formal  requirements.  His  kingdom 
is  as  strictly  under  law  as  any  other,  but,  for  the  endless  statutes 
of  earthly  monarchies,  and  the  equally  unnumbered  prescriptions  or 
the  old  theocracy.  He  substitutes  a  single  all-suflicing  law — the  law 
of  love,  which  makes  each  member  of  His  kingdom  a  law  to  him- 
self. AH  are  to  give  themselves  up  to  Him  as  unreservedly  as  He 
has  given  Himself  up  for  them. 

Intense  sincerity  is  thus  made  the  fundamental  demand,  and  His 
own  personal  example  their  standard  and  pattern.  To  be  the  light 
of  the  world,  the}'  must  needs  look  to  Him,  for  He  had  especially 
applied  that  name  to  Himself.  They  had  the  immense  advantage  of 
example,  so  much  more  effective  than  precept.  The  New  Kingdom 
was  only  the  reflection  of  His  own  character,  and.  thus.  His  com- 
mands were  best  carried  out  by  imitating  His  life;  for  He,  Himself, 
was  the  one  perfect  illustration  of  complete  fulfilment  of  its  laws. 
No  grudging  or  partial  devotion  would  suthce.  Thej'  must  heartily 
conform  their  inmost  being  to  His  image,  and  shed  round  them,  in 
their    respective    spheres,    the    spiritual    blessings    which    be^'^sed 
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brightest  from  Himself.  Thus  calmly,  and  as  His  natural  right  and 
place,  He  constitutes  Himself  the  grand  ideal  of  humanity,  and  men 
feel  that  there  is  no  rashness  or  incongruity  in  His  assumption  of  the 
stupendous  dignity. 

Failure,  however,  is  human,  and  hence  a  few  solemn  words  of 
warning  are  added.  "Salt  keeps  and  makes  sound  what  would  else 
corrupt.  But  impure  salt  may  lose  its  saltness,  and  once  lost  it  can- 
not be  restored.  What  was  before  of  blessed  use,  is,  henceforth,  worth- 
less, and  may  be  cast  out  upon  the  road  to  be  trodden  under  foot. 
If  you,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  lose  your  spiritual  worth,  by  faint-hearted- 
ness,  or  sloth,  or  dark  unfaithfulness,  your  needed  energy  and  effi- 
ciency are  irreparably  gone.  Who  will  take  your  place?  You  will  be 
no  longer  tit  for  the  work  I  have  assigned  you.  If  the  salt  be  pure, 
it  will  not  lose  its  power;  it  is  the  earth  and  impurities  mixed  with 
it,  that  make  it  worthless;  and  so  j'ou  must  put  away  all  that  might 
make  you  go  back,  if  you  would  be  true  disciples.  Your  lasting 
worth  depends  on  your  devotion  to  me  being  unqualified  and  abso- 
lute. You  are  to  enlighten  men  as  the  sun  enlightens  the  world.  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world:  you  shine  by  my  light:  see  that,  in  turn, 
you  illumine  the  darkness  round  you.  A  light  is  to  shine,  not  to  be 
hidden.  Like  a  lamp  on  its  stand,  it  is  j'our  office  to  shed  light,  and 
drive  off  darkness.  The  beams  of  your  good  works  must  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  honour  God,  your  Father,  in  Heaven.  Like  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,  you  are  to  draw  on  j'ou  all  eyes." 

Passing  from  general  principles  to  specific  details,  Jesus  now  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  relations  of  His  new  kingdom  to  the  old  the- 
ocracy. The  charge  of  ho.stilityto  the  Law  had  been  brought  against 
Him,  and  would  be  urged  against  His  disciples.  He  would  show 
them  that  the  new  roots  itself  in  the  old,  and  is  its  completion  and 
glory,  not  its  destruction. 

"Think  not,"  said  He,  "that  I  came  to  supersede  your  ancient 
Scriptures — the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  f  uUil.  Worthless  forms,  worn  out  with  age,  may  perish  and  must, 
but  not  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  the  sacred  truths  they  for  a  time  have 
clothed,  shall  pass,  while  heaven  or  earth  endure.  The  foiTus  are 
not  tiie  Law.  Rites  and  ceremonies  are  only  helps,  for  simple  ages, 
wliich  need  material  symbols.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  now  out- 
grown them.  The  truth  must  henceforth  stand  alone,  appealing  to 
the  spirit  without  such  outward  aids.  Local  and  national,  they  have 
served  their  day,  but  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  for  all  times 
and  races,  knows  only  a  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  So  far  am  I 
from  slighting  or  destroying  the  truth  hidden  wider  these  outward 
forms,  that  he  who  breaks  one  of  the  least  spiritual  demands  of  the 
Law,  and  teaches  men  to  copy  him  in  doing  so,  shall  be  called  least 
in  my  kingdom:  while  he  who  obeys  and  teaches  them  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  called  great  in  it.  Tiie  Law  is  for  ever  sacred.  I  only  strip 
it  of  its  outward  accidents,  to  reveal  the    better   its  divine  glory. 
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Spoken  by  God,  it  is  eternal.  I  come  to  do  it  honour;  to  confirm, 
but  also  to  clear  it  from  human  additions  and  corruptions." 

Jesus,  in  tiius  speaking,  had  a  very  different  conception  of  the  Law 
from  that  of  the  Kabbis.  To  Him  it  meant  the  sacred  moral  com- 
ii-.auds  given  from  Sinai.  The  whole  apparatus  of  ceremony  and 
rite  at  first  connected  with  them,  were  onl}'  rude  external  aecommoda- 
tions  to  the  childhood  of  religion,  to  aid  the  simple  and  gros.';  ideas 
of  early  ages.  Looking  beneath  the  .symbol  to  the  essential  truth,  it 
was  a  lofty,  religious,  moral,  and  social  legislation,  far  deeper,  wiser, 
holier,  and  more  complete  than  the  highest  human  S3stem.  He  knew 
how  the  prophets  had  drawn  from  it  the  pure  and  e.xalted  conceptions 
they  had  enforced,  anticipating  in  their  .spiritualit}^  His  own  teaching. 
But  centuries  lay  between  Him  and  the  prophets,  and  Judaism  had 
sunk  to  a  painful  idolatry  of  the  letter  and  outward  form  of  the  Law, 
to  the  neglect  of  its  spirit  and  substance.  The  Exile  had  weakened 
and  perverted  the  national  conscience,  and  a  burning  zeal  for  rigid 
external  observance  of  the  letter  had  followed  the  just  belief  that 
their  national  troubles  had  been  a  punishment  for  previous  short- 
comings. 

The  Pharisees,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  people,  filled  up  their  life 
with  a  weary  round  of  offerings,  ceremonies;  and  purifications;  and, 
not  content  with  the  prescriptions  of  Moses,  had  added  a  tedious 
system  of  meritorious  works;  fasts,  vrashings,  alms,  and  prayers. 
The  Essenes,  and  still  more  John,  had  turned  back  to  the  purer  air  of 
the  prophets,  from  this  barren,  mechanical  piety,  and  had  taught  that 
righteousness,  love,  and  human  sympathy,  were  the  highest  require- 
ments of  the  Law.  But  the  veil  was  still  on  their  eyes;  their  reforms 
■were  partial.  The  Essenes  had  even  more  washings  than  the  Phari- 
sees; they  eschewed  man-iage,  property,  and  the  Avorld,  and  the 
Baptist  fasted,  and  required  Pharisaic  forms.  Jesus  pierced  to  the 
heart  of  the  truth.  Stripping  off  all  obsolete  wrappings  of  rite  and 
symbol,  and  repudiating  all  human  additions.  He  proclaimed  the 
Law  in  its  divine  ideal,  as  binding  for  ever,  in  its  least  part,  on  all 
ages. 

Ills  supreme  loyalty  to  the  Law  could  not  fail,  in  a  spirit  so  divinely 
sincere,  to  involve  a  condcmua'Joa  of  its  corruption  by  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  day.  It  followed  presently:  "  Except  j'our  righteou.s- 
ncss  exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  lie  continued,  "ye 
Avill  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  charges  them,  net 
only  with  themselves  breaking  the  commandments,  by  their  casuistry 
and  their  immoral  additions,  but  with  leading  men  at  large  in  the 
same  evil  path. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  righteous- 
ness which  Jesus  thus  strenuously  opposed,  was  their  idea  that  strict 
observance  of  the  traditions  and  commands  of  their  scliools,  in  itself 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  God.  Fulfilment  of  what  was  written  in 
the  Law  and  its  Kabbiuical  expositions,  was,  in  their  opinion,  only  a 
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question  of  punctilious  outward  ohservance.  They  weakened  the 
conception  of  moral  evil  by  sulttle  discriminations  of  casuistry.  In 
trifles  the  most  exact  miniUeness  was  required,  but  in  greater  matters 
the  principles  of  moralitj''  were  boldly  undermined  or  sun'endered. 
The  tithiug  of  mint,  dill,  and  cummin — mere  garden  herbs — was 
vital,  but  grave  questions  of  right  and  wrong  were  treated  wi'ili 
indifference  This  moral  prudery  and  pedantry,  which  strained  the 
wine  before  drinking  it,  lest  a  tiy  might  have  fallen  into  it  and  mado 
it  unclean,  but  made  no  trouble  of  swallowing  a  camel,  was  the  hypo- 
critical righteousness  against  which  Jesus  directed  His  bitterest 
words.  With  all  their  lip  veneration  for  it,  they  set  little  value  on 
the  study  of  the  Law  itself,  but  much  on  that  of  the  commentaries  of 
the  Rabbis,  now  embodied  in  the  IMisclma  and  Gemara.  The  Rab- 
binical tradition  so  amplified  and  twisted  the  words  of  the  Law,  as  to 
make  it  express,  in  many  cases,  the  opposite  of  its  natural  meaning. 
Religion  had  become  almost  wholly  a  mechanical  service,  without 
reference  to  the  heart.  As  in  other  theocratic  communities,  a  man 
might  be  eminentlj^  religious,  in  the  Pharisaic  sense,  and  yet  utterly 
depraved  and  immoral.  The  teaching  of  the  prophets,  which  de- 
manded internal  godliness,  was  slighted,  and  the  study  of  their  writ- 
ings almost  entirely  put  aside  for  that  of  the  legal  traditions  and  of 
the  Law.  The  desire  to  define,  to  the  smallest  detail,  what  the  Law 
required,  had  led,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  a  mass  of  conflicting 
Rabbinical  opinions,  which  darkened  rather  than  explained  each 
command.  The  "hedge"  round  the  Law  had  proved  a  hedge  of 
thorns,  for  Rabbis  and  people  alike.  The  question  was,  not  what  was 
right  or  wrong,  but  what  the  Law,  as  expounded  bj'  the  Rabbis, 
demanded,  and  zeal  was  stimulafed  by  the  mercenary  expectation  of 
an  equivalent  reward,  for  scrupulous  exactness  in  fulfilment. 

A  better  illu><tration  of  the  moral  worthlessness  of  the  Pharisaic 
ideas  of  righteousness  could  liardU',  perhaps,  be  found,  than  in  the 
fact  that,  with  all  their  ostentatious  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  he 
who  touched  a  copy  of  them  was,  thereby,  made  unclean.  "  Accord- 
ing to  you,"  said  the  Sadducees  of  their  rivals,  ' '  the  Scriptures  defile 
the  hands,  while  Homer  does  not."  The  skins  on  which  the  sacred 
books  were  written  might  have  been  those  of  an  unclean  beast,  or,  at 
least,  they  were  part  of  a  dead  body.  But  the  Pharisees  had  their 
retort  ready.  "Why,"  asked  they,  "are  the  bones  of  an  ass  clean 
and  those  of  the  high  priest,  John  HjTcanus,  unclean?"  "It  is  the 
kind  of  bone  that  determines  the  uncleanness, "  answered  the  Saddu- 
cees, "  else  we  would  make  spoons  of  the  bones  of  our  relatives!" 
"Just  so,"  retorted  the  Pharisees,  "it  is  the  value  we  attach  to  the 
Scriptures  which  has  made  us  decide  that  they  defile  the  hands, 
wliile  Homer  does  not."  They  worshipped  the  letter,  but  miscon- 
ceived the  essence  of  Scripture :  treated  morality  as  a  trifle,  and  trifles 
as  the  only  religion.  In  their  early  days,  fii'ed  by  a  true  zeal  for  God; 
they  had  degenerated,  as  a  body,  into  mere  "  actors."     "  There  were 
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plenty  of  Pharisees,"  says  even  Jost,  himself  a  Jevr,  "•Riio  used  the 
appearance  of  piety  as  a  cloak  for  shameful  ends."  ISTor  did  this 
escape  the  people,  especially  as  these  hypocrites  sought  to  attract 
attention  by  exaggerated  displays,  and  contemptuous  bynames  were 
presently  given  them.  The  name  of  Pharisee  came  to  be  like  that 
of  Jesuit  in  the  mouth  of  friends  or  opponents.  Even  Philo  does  not 
mention  it,  and  it  soon  died  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  sur- 
vived only  as  a  term  of  the  schools. 

Y>'ith  a  systcpi  so  utterly  hollow,  and  j'et  so  deeply  rooted  in 
popular  favour,  Jesus  could  hold  no  terms.  "With  the  better  side  of 
Pharisaism  He  had  much  in  common,  but,  as  it  showed  itself,  in  its 
growing  corruption,  He  could  only  condemn  it.  Zealots  for  words 
and  forms;  lofty  in  abstract  views;  the  mouthpiece  of  the  nation  at 
large,  in  its  religious  and  political  aspirations,  there  must  have  been 
little  real  soundness  in  a  body  at  large,  of  which  a  spirit  so  gentle  as  that 
of  Christ  could  speak  as  whited  sepulchres  and  a  generation  of  vipers. 

To  illustrate  His  meaning,  Jesus  proceeds  to  give  examples  of 
Pharisaic  abuse  of  the  Law,  holding  up  what  is  implied  in  its  due 
observance,  that  He  may  show  how  it  was  broken  by  its  professed 
zealous  defenders.  The  sublime  morality  of  the  New  Kingdom,  with 
its  lofty  spiritualization  of  the  Law,  is,  He  implies,  the  true  conserva- 
tism— it  is  His  opponents  who  are  undermining  it. 

The  ^Mosaic  prohibition  of  murder  had  been  limited  by  the  Rabbis 
to  literal  homicide,  and  they  had  added  to  the  brief  words  of  the 
Law,  that  the  criminal  was  in  danger  of  the  judgment  of  God,  in 
some  cases,  and  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  others.  But  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  high  spirituality  of  the  New  Kingdom.  It  included  in  the  brief 
utterance  of  God,  through  Moses,  a  condemnation  even  of  angry 
words  or  thoughts.  "  I  sa}'  unto  you,  that  everj'  one  who  is  angry 
with  his  brother  will  l)e  liable  to  the  judgment  of  God;  and  whoso- 
ever shall  express  contempt  for  his  brother,  will  be  liable  to  the  San- 
hedrim; and  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  worthless  one,  will  be  liable 
to  hell  tire.  I  go  beyond  the  Scribes,  for  I  declare,  as  the  fultiller 
of  the  Law,  that  unrighteous  anger  is  worthy  of  the  full  pimishment 
they  attach  to  its  overt  result  in  homicide;  nay,  more,  I  declare  the 
expression  of  such  anger  in  bitter  words  as  incurring  the  danger  of 
hell.  Not  to  love  one's  '  brother '  is,  with  me,  the  essence  of  the 
crime  condemned  by  the  Law :  the  lesser  expressions  of  anger  1  de- 
nounce as  worthy  of  divine,  though  temporal  punishment;  in  the 
worst  eases,  as  worthy  of  punishment  in  the  world  to  come."  Anger 
with  a  brother  entails  the  anger  and  judgment  of  God:  public  re- 
proach merits  a  public  penalty,  but  he  who  would  consign  another 
to  hell  is  himself  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  it.  He  does  not  suppose 
His  disciples  could  possibly  commit  the  crime  of  murder,  or  even 
break  into  open  violence,  but  He  ranks  under  an  equal  guilt  the  pas- 
sions which  lead  to  them  in  others.  He  charges  the  mui'der,  not 
against  the  hand  that  strikes,  but  the  heart  that  hates. 
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This  was  startling  enough,  but  the  application  made  of  it  must 
have  sounded  no  less  so.  "  Onlj-  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God,  and 
hence  it  is  vain  for  you  to  seek  His  presence  by  an  offering,  if  you 
have  in  any  way  thus  offended.  If  you  have,  and  in  the  solemn  mo- 
ment of  appearing  before  God  remember  it, — evil  though  men  think 
it  to  break  off  or  interrupt  a  sacritice, — leave  your  offering  before  the 
altar;  seek  him  whom  you  have  wronged,  and  be  reconciled  to  him, 
and,  then,  come  and  offer  your  gift.  You  have  wronged  God,  not 
man  only.  Beware  lest,  if  you  do  not  make  peace  with  Him,  by 
instant  atonement  to  j'our  brother,  He  act  to  you  as  a  creditor  does 
with  a  debtor  he  meets  in  the  street — whom  he  delivers  up  to  the 
judge,  and  whom  the  judge  hands  over  to  the  otficer  to  cast  into 
prison.  I  tell  you,  if  God  thus  let  His  anger  kindle  upon  you,  you 
will  not  come  out  till  you  have  paid  the  last  farthiugl" 

The  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  marriage  offences  and  divorce  was  next 
imsparingly  condemned,  as  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Law.  It  restricted  adultery  to  the  crime  itself,  and  it  sanctioned 
divorce  at  the  mere  whim  of  the  husband.  Doubtless  individual 
Rabbis  represented  healthier  views  than  others,  but  they  did  not 
affect  the  prevailing  tone.  As  with  homicide,  so,  in  adultery,  the 
moralit}'  of  the  New  Kingdom  traced  the  crime  home  to  the  heart, 
and  condemned  the  unclean  glance  as  a  virtual  commission  of  the 
crime  itself.  The  thoughts  were  nothing,  in  the  loose  morality  of  the 
day,  but  Jesus  arraigns  the  secret  lusts  of  the  breast,  with  an  earnest- 
ness unknown  to  the  Rabbis.  Unconditional  self-mortiflcation  is  to 
be  carried  out,  when  guilty  thoughts  imperil  the  soul.  "  If  your 
right  eye,"  saj's  He,  "or  your  right  hand,  your  sight  or  yoiir  touch, 
lead  you  into  temptation,  it  is  better  for  you  to  pluck  out  the  one, 
and  cut  off  the  other,  rather  than  be  led  astray,  and  not  only  lose  a 
share  in  my  kingdom,  but  be  cast  into  hell  hereafter."  Not  that  He 
meant  this  in  a  hard  and  literal  sense.  The  sin  is  with  Him,  in  the 
heart,  but  the  senses  are  its  instruments,  and  no  guard  can  be  too 
strict,  no  self-restraint  too  great,  if  they  endanger  spiritual  purity. 

The  Pharisaic  laws  of  divorce  were  shamefully  loose.  "If  any 
one,"  said  the  Rabbis,  "see  a  woman  handsomer  than  his  wife,  he 
may  dismiss  his  wife  and  marry  that  woman,"  and  they  had  the  audac- 
ity to  justify  this  by  a  text  of  Scripture.  Even  the  strict  Schammui 
held  that  if  a  wife  went  out  without  being  shrouded  in  the  veil  which 
Eastern  women  still  wear,  she  might  be  divorced,  and  hence  many 
Rabbis  locked  up  their  wives  when  they  went  out!  While  some 
held  that  divorce  should  be  lawful  only  for  adultery,  others,  like 
Josephus,  claimed  the  right  to  send  away  their  wives  if  they  were 
not  pleased  with  their  behavioiu".  The  school  of  Ilillel  even  main- 
tained that,  if  a  wife  cooked  her  husband's  food  badly,  by  over-salting 
or  over-roasting  it,  he  might  put  her  away,  and  he  might  also  do  so  if 
she  were  stricken  by  any  grievous  bodily  affliction!  The  facility  of 
divorce  among  the  Jews,  had,  indeed,  become  so  great  a  scandal. 
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even  among  their  heathen  neighbours,  that  the  I?abbis  were  fain 
to  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege  granted  to  Israel,  but  not  to  other  na- 
tions! 

The  woman  divorced  was  at  once  free  to  marry,  her  letter  of  dis- 
missal, signed  by  witnesses,  expressly  granting  her  the  liberty  to  do  so. 

Rising  high  above  all  this  festering  hypocrisy,  the  law  of  the  New 
Kingdom  sounded  out,  clear  and  decisive.  "It  has  been  said  by 
Moses,"  continued  .Jesus,  "Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let 
him  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  for  fornication,  causes  her  to  be  the 
occasion  of  adultery  if  she  marry  again,  for  she  is  still  a  wife;  and 
whosoever  marries  her,  when  put  away,  thus  commits  adultery." 

The  use  of  oaths  was  no  less  prevalent  in  Christ's  day  than  it  still 
is  in  the  East,  and  the  Rabbis  had  sanctioned  the  practice  by  laying 
down  mimite  rules  for  its  regulation.  The  law  of  ]\Ioses  had  abso- 
lutely forbidden  perjury,  but  the  casuistry  of  the  Rabbis  had  so  dark- 
ened the  whole  subject  of  oaths,  that  they  had,  in  effect,  become 
utterly  worthless.  They  were  formally  classed  under  different  heads, 
in  Rabbinical  jurisprudence,  and  endless  rctiiiements  opened  facilities 
for  any  one  to  break  them  who  wished.  Their  number  was  endless; 
men  swore  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by  the  sun,  by  the  prophets,  by 
the  Temple,  by  Jerusalem,  by  the  altar,  bj'  the  wood  used  for  it,  by 
the  sacritices,  hy  the  Temple  vessels,  by  their  own  heads. 

By  joining  a  second  text,  from  a  different  part,  to  the  prohibition 
of  perjury,  the  Scribes  had,  in  effect,  opened  the  door  to  every  abuse. 
To  the  prohibition  of  Moses,  "Thou  shalt  not  swear  falsely,"  they 
had  added  the  charge,  "but  shalt  perfonn  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths," 
and  from  this  it  Avas  argued  that  no  oath  was  binding,  either  on  one's- 
self  or  towards  others,  which  had  no  vow  of  sacrilice  as  a  part  of  it, 
or  if  the  vow  had  been  punctually  fulfilled."  Any  oath,  any  decep- 
tion towards  God  or  man,  and  even  perjury  itself,  was  thus  sanc- 
tioned, if  it  were  onh'  consecrated  and  purified  by  an  offering.  The 
garrulous,  exaggerating,  crafty  Jew  needed  to  be  checked,  rather  than 
helped  in  his  untruthfulness,  but  the  guardians  of  the  purity  of  the 
Law  had  invented  endless  oaths,  with  minute  discriminations,  and 
verbal  shades  and  catches,  which  did  not  expressly  name  God,  or  the 
Temple,  or  the  altar,  and  these  the  people  might  use,  without  scruple, 
mock  oaths,  harmless  to  themselves  and  of  no  binding  force! 

Against  such  equivocation  and  consecrated  hypocrisy  Jesus  lifted 
His  voice.  "I  sa_v  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all;  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  God's  throne;  neither  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  His  footstool; 
nor  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  Great  King.  You  would 
tremble  to  swear  by  God,  but  when  jou  swear  by  anything  connected 
with  His  works  or  His  worship,  you  swear,  in  reality,  by  Himself. 
Kor  shall  you  swear  by  yoiu*  head,  for  you  cannot  make  a  luiir  of  it 
white  or  black;  and,  thus,  your  oaths  by  it  are  idle  words.  But  let 
your  speech  be  simply  yes  and  no,  for  what  exceeds  these  is  from  the 
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'evil  one.'  As  my  disciples,  your  word  is  enough:  you  will  speak 
only  as  ever  in  tlie  presence  of  God." 

The  theory  of  life  under  the  New  Kingdom,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  very  opposite  of  that  lield  by  the  schools  of  tlie  day.  Prosperity, 
with  them,  was  an  unbroken  enjoyment  of  life  to  extreme  old  age, 
abundance  of  worldly  comforts,  and  continuous  success  in  all  under- 
takings, and  triumphant  victory  over  all  enemJes.  All  this  was  ex- 
pected as  the  just  reward  of  a  strict  obedience  to  Rabbinical  prescrip- 
tions, which  constituted  the  "righteousness  of  the  Law. "  Jesus  held 
forth  the  very  opposite  of  all  tliis  as  the  blessedness  to  be  sought  iu 
the  New  Kingdcmi.  Poverty,  sorrow,  and  persecution,  were  to  be 
tlie  natural  lot  of  His  followers,  but  their  transcendent  reward,  here- 
after, and  tlie  love  which  inspired  such  devotion,  transfigured  them 
to  gain  and  honour,  and  demanded  the  highest  joy. 

To  make  the  contrast  more  vivid  between  the  Old  Kingdom  and 
the  New,  He  had  added  "woes"  in  connection  with  all  that  the 
former  had  praised  as  specially  blessed.  The  rich,  who  have  their 
reward  in  tlieir  earthly  possessions;  the  prosperous,  who  cared  for 
nothing  except  tliis  world,  would  suffer  hunger  hereafter;  those  who 
cared  only  for  present  joy.  would  one  day  mourn  and  weep;  those 
whom  men  praised,  would  find  the  praise  only  deceiving  flattery. 
Patience,  humility,  gentleness,  resignation,  and  love,  were  to  cliarac- 
terize  the  New  Israel ;  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  the  soul ;  the  piety 
of  form  and  rewards  in  this  world,  were  discountenanced.  The 
New  Kingdom  was  to  win  hearts  by  spiritual  attractions,  till  now 
little  valued. 

As  a  practical  application  of  the  ideal,  thus  sketched.  He  required 
His  followers  to  repudiate  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  retaliation, 
with  the  endless  refinements  of  the  Rabbis,  and  to  adopt,  in  its  place, 
the  principle  of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  Antiquity,  both  Jewish 
and  heathen,  cherished  the  idea  of  revenge  for  injuries.  To  requite 
like  with  like  was  assumed  as  both  just  and  righteous.  Even  Socrates 
bad  no  higher  idea  of  virtue  than  to  surpass  friends  in  showing  kind- 
ness, and  enemies  in  inflicting  hurt.  Plato,  indeed,  held  that  revenge 
was  wrong,  and  that  no  one  should  do  evil  on  any  ground ;  that  it 
was  worse  to  do  wrong  than  to  suffer  it,  and  that  "the  virtuous  man 
would  not  injure  any  one,  because  to  do  so  injured  himself.  But 
Plato  had  only  in  his  mind,  in  these  noble  sentiments,  the  relations 
of  Greek  citizens  to  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves,  and  of  all 
the  world  but  his  own  race ;  and  the  motive  for  his  magnanimity  was 
not  love  for  the  individual  man,  or  for  ideal  humanity,  but  only  polit- 
ical justice  and  right.  Roman  stoicism  rose  higher,  but  its  injunctions 
of  kindness  to  enemies  were  rather  the  expression  of  self-approving 
virtue  than  of  loving  moral  conviction.  Among  the  Jews,  retaliation 
bad  the  .sanction  of  Moses.  Eye  for  ej'^e,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for 
hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
stripe,  are  required  by  him.     The  stern  Sadducee  party  clung  to  the 
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letter  of  the  La^r,  but  the  milder  Pharisees  had  invented  a  scale  of 
money  payments  instead.  As  in  our  own  middle  aces,  a  tariff  of 
lines  was  constructed  for  each  personal  injury;  for  tearing  the  hair, 
for  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  a  blow  on  the  back,  spitting  on  the  person, 
taking  away  an  imder  garment,  uncovering  a  woman's  head,  and  the 
like.  The  value  of  a  hand,  or  foot,  or  an  eye,  was  computed  by  the 
depreciation  it  Avould  have  made  in  the  value  of  a  slave.  A  blow  on 
the  ear  was  variously  set  at  the  tine  of  a  shilling  or  a  pound:  a  blow 
on  the  one  cheek  at  two  hundred  zuzees;  on  both  cheeks,  at  double. 
To  tear  out  hair,  to  spit  on  the  person,  to  take  away  one's  coat,  or  to 
uncover  a  woman's  head,  was  compensated  by  a  payment  of  four 
hundred  zuzees. 

This  rude  and  often  mercenary  softening  of  the  harshness  of  the 
old  Law  fell  wholly  below  the  reciuirements  of  the  New  Kingdom. 
Its  m.embers  must  suffer  wrong  patiently,  that  the  conscience  of  the 
wrong-doer, — become  its  own  accuser, — might  be  won  to  repentance, 
by  the  lesson  of  unresisting  meekness.  Christ's  own  divine  charity 
and  forgiveness  was  to  be  repeated  by  His  followers.  Sin  was  to  be 
conquered  by  being  made  to  feel  the  power  of  goodness.  The  present 
was,  at  best,  only  a  discipline  for  the  future,  and  the  patient  endur- 
ance of  wrong,  from  Christ -like  love  and  gentleness,  was  part  of  tha 
preparation  for  the  pure  joys  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  "  "Ye  have 
heard,"  said  He,  "that  it  was  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  the  evil  man;  but 
whosoever  smites  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 
And  to  him  v>iiO  desires  to  contend  with  thee  and  take  thy  coat, 
leave  him  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  press  thee  one  mile, 
go  with  him  two.  To  him  that  asks  thee,  give,  and  from  him  that 
desires  to  borrow^  of  thee,  turn  not  away. "  The  spirit  of  such  injunc- 
tions is  evident.  Hasty  retaliation;  readiness  to  stand  on  one's  rights 
in  all  cases;  deliberate  revenge  rather  than  pity,  are  imworthy  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Kingdom.  It  is  for  him  to  teach  by  bearing,  yield- 
ing, and  giving,  and  not  by  words  only.  The  virtues  he  commends 
he  is  to  illustrate.  But  it  is  far  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  that  law 
is  to  cease,  or  that  the  evil-doer  is  to  have  everything  at  his  mercy. 
Only,  as  far  as  possible,  the  principle  of  His  kingdom  is  to  be  the 
purest,  deepest,  self-sacrificing  love. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII- 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (CoTlcluded). 

Jestjs  had  led  His  audience  step  by  step  to  higher  and  higher 
conceptions,  and  now,  by  an  easy  transition,  raised  them  to  the  high- 
est of  all. 

The  character  of  anj^  religion  depends  on  its  idea  of  God.  The 
Jews  had  no  loftier  thought  of  Him  than  as  a  national  deity,  the 
Father  of  Israel  and  of  its  proselytes,  but  not  the  God  of  the  world  at 
large.  They  looked  on  Him  also  as  a  jealous  God,  and  the  Pharisee 
urged  himself  to  a  painful  zeal  in  his  fulfilment  of  the  Law  by  the 
thought  that  the  sins  of  the  father  were  visited  on  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  If  he  agonized  to  carry  out  a  thousand  minute  prescrip- 
tions, if  the  Esscne  secluded  himself  in  hurtful  loneliness,  if  the  Sad- 
ducee  toiled  to  discharge  all  that  Avas  required  in  the  service  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  presentation  of  offerings,  if  tl>e  people  mourned 
in  the  apprehension  that  God  had  forsaken  them,  it  was  because  all 
alike  looked  up  to  a  Being  who,  as  they  believed,  required  what  they 
could  hardly  render.  They  should  have  drawn  other  conceptions 
from  their  ancient  Scriptures,  but  they  did  not.  They  had  always 
learned  much  that  was  true  and  sublime  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets — the  Majesty  of  God  and  the  dependence  of  the  creature — 
the  dignity  of  man  as  the  divine  image,  and  the  kingly  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  Israel — His  son.  His  first-born.  His  bride,  His  spouse. 
They  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that  their  nation  could  not  perish, 
because  the  honour  of  God  was  pledged  to  defend  it,  and  they  even 
looked  forward,  with  a  frenzied  earnestness,  to  a  future  when  He 
would  send  His  Jlessiah,  and  raise  them  above  all  the  nations.  As 
Jews,  many  doubtless  drew  comfort  from  the  divine  words,  that,  like 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitielh  them  that  fear 
Him.  But  their  theology  had  sunk  to  a  mere  mercenary  relation  of 
performance  and  reward.  The  idea  of  a  strict  return  of  good  for 
good,  or  evil  for  evil,  extended  to  the  next  world  as  Avell  as  this, 
and  at  the  best,  God  was  only  the  Father  of  Israel,  not  of  mankind. 
Still,  above  a.!l,  the  Master,  looking  for  service  from  man  as  the  ser- 
vant— the  fond  thought  of  His  fatherhood,  even  in  its  limited  national 
sense,  grew  more  and  more  common  as  Christ's  day  grew  near.  The 
Jew  was  being  educated  for  the  divine  announcement  of  the  whole 
truth. 

The  heathen  world,  also,  had  long  been  unconsciously  preparing 
for  its  proclamation.  Greek  philosophy  had  spoken  of  the  Father  of 
gods  anil  men.  Man  was  the  divine  image  and  of  divine  origin — the 
friend,  the  fellow-citizen,  the  emanation,  the  Son,  of  God.  In  an  in- 
sincere age,  when  fine  words  were  used  as  mere  rhetorical  flourishes, 
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springing  from  no  conviction  or  earnestness,  Seneca,  a  generation 
later,  was  able  to  speak  almost  like  a  Christian.  "The  gods,"  said 
he,  "are  full  of  pity  and  friendliness — do  everything  for  our  good, 
and  for  our  benetit  have  created  all  kinds  of  blessings,  with  exhaust- 
less  boimty,  and  prepared  everything  for  us  beforehand.  V/hat  they 
have  they  make  over  to  us:  that  is  how  they  use  things;  and  they  are 
unwearied,  day  and  night,  dispensing  their  benefits  as  the  protectors 
of  the  human  race.  We  are  loved  by  them  as  childern  of  their  bosom, 
and,  like  loving  parents,  they  smile  at  the  faults  of  their  children, 
and  cease  not  to  bestow  kindness  on  kindness  to  us;  give  us  before 
we  ask,  and  continue  to  do  so,  although  we  do  not  thank  them,  and 
even  though  we  cry  out  detiantlj',  '  I  shalf  take  nothmg  from  them; 
let  them  keep  what  they  have  for  themselves!'  The  sun  rises  over 
the  unjust,  and  the  seas  spread  out  even  for  sea  robbers.  The  gods 
are  easily  appeased,  never  unforgiving;  how  unfortunate  were  we  if 
they  were  not  so!"  Thus  also  "  The  way  of  man,  in  which  the  god- 
like walks,  goes  upwards  to  the  gods,  who  reach  out  the  hand  to  us 
Avithout  pride  or  jealousy,  to  help  us  to  rise.  We  need  no  temple, 
nor  even  to  lift  up  our  hands  to  heaven:  God  is  near  thee;  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Watcher  over  good  or  evil,  who  ever,  unweariedly,  leads  us 
to  God."  Words  like  these  sound  Christian,  though  we  know  that 
they  were  only  artiticial  rhetoric,  composed  to  turn  aside  the  charge 
of  worshipping  stocks  and  stones.  Faith  in  the  divinity  often  gives 
way,  in  Seneca,  before  haughty  pride  in  humanit_y,  and  that  pride,  in 
turn,  sinks  before  the  dark  future.  The  fancy  played  over  the  dark 
abyss  with  empty  words  of  comfort,  respecting  the  father-like  gods 
and  god-like  man,  but  even  prosperity  could  hardly  amuse  itself  with 
them,  and  the  hour  of  trial  repeated  them  with  hollow  laughter  and 
self-murder.  Yet  they  were  there  to  use  for  the  highest  good,  had 
m.en  chosen.  The  religous  education  of  the  world  had  gradually, 
through  long  ages,  become  ready  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  Sermon  on  the  ]\Iouut  was  spoken  while  every  sign  of  tin; 
wrath  of  God  with  the  nation  lay  like  a  burden  on  all,  and  perplexctl 
the  masters  in  Israel.  Yet  it  was  then  that  Jesus  revealed  that  God 
was  the  Father  of  men,  and  had  loved  them  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  appealing  for  proof  even  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  birds 
of  the  air.  For  the  first  time,  men  heard  that  the  whole  race  were 
the  sons  of  the  great  heavenly  Father;  that  the  world  lay  in  the  sun- 
shine of  His  eternal  love,  and  that  all  alike  were  invited  to  seek  His 
face.  It  was  the  first  proclamation  of  a  universal  religion,  and,  as 
such,  an  event  unique  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  war  was  perpetual.  Even  after  men  had  long  adopted 
city  life  and  its  civilization,  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  were  synony- 
mous. Thus,  iu  t!ie  first  ages  of  Kome,  a  stranger  vrho  had  not  put 
himself  formally  under  the  protection  of  some  Komau,  had  no  rights 
and  no  protection.  What  tlie  Homan  citizen  took  from  him  was  as 
lawful  gain  as  the  shell  which  no  one  ov/ued,  picked  up  on  the  sea- 
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shore.  He  was  like  a  wild  beast,  to  be  hunted  and  preyed  on  at  any- 
one's will.  To  use  Mommsen's  figure,  a  tribe  or  people  must  be 
either  the  anvil  or  the  hammer.  Ulysses  was  only  the  type  of  the 
world  at  large  in  his  day,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  his  wanderings, 
he  landed  in  Thrace,  and  having  found  a  city,  instantly  sacked  it 
and  killed  all  the  inhabitants.  Where  there  was  no  express  treaty, 
plunder  and  murder  were  always  to  be  dreaded.  The  only  safety  of 
individuals  or  communities  was  their  own  capacity  of  self-defence. 
As  tribes  and  clans  expanded  to  nations,  the  blood  connection 
secured  peace,  more  or  less,  in  the  area  they  occupied,  and,  ultimately, 
the  interests  of  commerce,  or  the  impulse  of  self-perservation,  joined 
even  states  of  different  nationalities  in  peaceful  alliances.  Isolated 
nations,  like  the  Jews,  still  kept  up  the  intense  aversion  to  all  but 
their  own  race,  but  the  progress  of  the  world  made  them  more  and 
more  exceptional. 

Before  the  age  of  Christ,  the  conquests  of  Rome  had  broken  down 
the  dividing  walls  of  nationality  over  the  civilized  earth,  and  had 
united  all  races  under  a  common  government,  which  secured  a  wide- 
spread peace,  hitherto  unknown.  Men  of  races  living  far  apart  found 
themselves  free  to  compete  for  the  highest  honours  of  public  life  or 
of  letters,  and  Rome  accepted  emperors  and  men  of  genius,  alike, 
from  the  obscure  populations  of  the  provinces. 

But  though  conquest  had  forced  the  nations  into  an  outward  unity, 
there  was  no  real  fusion  or  brotherhood.  j\Ian.  as  man,  had  gained 
nothing.  The  barbarian  and  the  slave  were  no  less  despised  than 
before,  and  had  gained  no  more  rights.  The  Romans  had  been  forced, 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  raise  the  conquered  to  more  or  less  political 
equality  with  themselves,  but  they  did  so  from  no  sentiment  of  re- 
spect to  them  as  fellow-men,  and  still  bore  themselves  towards  them 
with  the  same  haughty  superiority  and  ill-concealed  aversion.  It 
was  the  peace  of  political  and  even  moral  death.  All  mankind  had 
become  the  slaves  of  the  despot  on  the  Tiber.  Ancient  virtues  had 
passed  away,  and  vice  and  corruption,  unequalled,  perhaps,  in  any 
age,  lay  like  a  deadly  miasma  over  universal  society.  The  union  oi 
the  world  was  regretted,  as  superseding  the  times  when  Rome  could 
indulge  its  tastes  in  war  and  plunder.  It  was  a  political  comprehen- 
sion, not  a  moral  federation.  The  hostility  of  the  past  was  impos- 
sible, but  the  world  had  only  become  a  mob,  not  a  brotherhood,  of 
nations,  and  had  sunk  in  morality,  as  it  had  advanced  in  outward  alii-, 
ance. 

With  the  Jews,  the  old  hatred  of  all  races  but  their  own  had  grown 
with  the  calamities  of  the  nation.  It  seemed  to  them  a  duty  to  hate 
the  heathen  and  the  Samaritan,  but  their  cynicism  extended,  besides, 
to  all  respecting  whom  the  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  the  Law  had 
raised  suspicion.  They  hated  tlie  publicans;  the  Rabbi  hated  the 
priest,  the  Pharisee  the  Sudducee,  and  both  loathed  and  hated  the 
common  people,  who  did  not  know  the  ten  thousand  injunctions  of 
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the  schools.  They  had  forgotten  what  the  Old  Testament  taught 
of  the  love  of  God  towards  men,  and  of  the  love  due  by  man  to  his 
fellow.  They  remembered  that  they  had  been  commanded  to  show 
no  favour  to  the  sunken  nations  of  Canaan,  but  they  forgot  that  they 
had  not  been  told  to  hate  them.  The  Law  had  said  ' '  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  but  their  neighbour,  they  assumed, 
meant  only  a  Jew  or  a  proselyte,  and  they  had  added  that  they  should 
"hate  their  enemies."  "If  a  Jew  see  a  Gentile  fall  into  the  sea," 
wrote  Maimonides,  still  cherishing  the  old  feeling  centuries  later,  ' '  let 
him  by  no  means  take  him  out;  for  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shalt  not  rise 
up  against  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour, '  but  this  is  not  thy  neighbour. " 
The  spirit  of  revenge  which  prevailed,  embittered  even  private  life 
among  the  Jews  themselves.  Each  had  his  own  enemies,  whom  he 
felt  free  to  hate  and  to  injure,  and  all,  alike,  hated  whole  classes  of 
their  own  nation,  and  the  v.iiole  heathen  races. 

Jesus  was,  now,  bj^a  simple  utterance,  to  create  a  new  religious  era. 
"Ye  have  heard,"  said  He,  "that  it  Avas  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies,  and  pray  for  them  who  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  become 
sons  of  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven ;  for  He  makes  His  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  righteous  and  imrighteous. 
For  if  je  love  them  that  love  you,  what  reward  have  yeV  (in  my 
kingdom).  Do  not  even  the  (hated)  publicans  the  same?  And  if  ye 
salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  that  exceeds?  Ho  not  even  the 
(lieathen)  Gentiles  the  same  thing?  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect." 

It  was  a  new  era  for  man.  Heathenism  had  fine  sentiments,  but 
they  were  supported  by  no  high  morality,  and  no  living  hopes.  The 
Old  Testament  often  commended  kindness  and  mercy,  but  it  also 
sanctioned  revenge  and  triumph  over  the  fall  of  an  enemj',  and,  even 
in  the  most  attractive  passages,  it  seemed  as  if  piety  were  expected 
to  make  the  anger  of  God  on  one's  adversaries  the  more  certain.  But 
Jesus  throws  down  the  dividing  prejudices  of  nationality,  and  teaches 
universal  love  without  distinction  of  race,  merit,  or  rank.  A  man's 
neighbour,  henceforth,  was  every  one  who  needed  help,  even  an 
enemy.  All  men,  from  the  slave  to  the  highest,  were  sons  of  one 
Father  in  heaven,  and  should  feel  and  act  towards  each  other,  as 
brethren.  No  human  standard  of  virtue  would  sufhce :  no  imitation  of 
the  loftiest  examples  among  men.  Moral  perfection  had  been  recog- 
nized, alike  by  heathen  and  Jews,  as  found  only  in  likeness  to  the 
divine,  and  tliat  Jesus  proclaims  as,  henceforth,  the  one  ideal  for  all 
humanity.  With  a  sublime  enthusiasm  and  brotherly  love  for  the  race. 
He  rises  above  His  age,  and  announces  a  common  Father  of  all  man- 
kind, and  one  gi-and  spiritual  ideal  in  resemblance  to  Him. 

With  this  grand  truth  of  Christianity  the  relation  of  man  to  His 
maker  was  entirely  changed.  The  love  of  a  child  to  a  father  took 
the  place  of  fear,  as  a  motive  to  His  ser\'ice.     A  new  spiritual  king- 
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dom  of  filial  love  and  obedience  was  called  into  being,  -with  filial 
yearnings  after  Him,  and  childlike  devotion  to  His  will — a  kingdom 
in  which  the  humble,  the  meek,  and  the  merciful  found  their  heaven, 
and  in  which  all  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteousness  felt 
that  they  could  be  satisfied.  The  pure  in  heart  were,  as  such,  its 
citizens;  the  souls  who  love  the  things  of  peace  were  called  its  children, 
and  those  who  bore  presecution  and  sorrow  for  the  sake  of  righteous- 
ness were  to  inherit  it. 

To  be  "perfect  as  the  great  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  is  to  do 
God's  will  on  earth  as  the  angels  do  it  above,  and,  hence,  the  new 
kingdom  is  thus  spoken  of  elsewhere.  It  was  to  be  wholly  spiritual, 
in  contrast  to  the  political  dreams  of  the  Pharisees.  They  had  trans- 
formed the  predictions  of  the  prophets  to  a  political  programme, 
which  should  be  realized  by  war  against  Eome,  and  zealous  agitation 
against  the  Sadducean  aristocracy.  They  thought  of  another  ]Mac- 
cabaean  war,  to  be  followed  by  a  revelation  of  the  Messiah  from 
heaven.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  to  rise  like 
a  State,  so  that  men  could  say  it  was  here,  or  there,  because  it 
was  already  in  their  midst.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  He  had  pro- 
claimed tliat  God  was  the  great  Father,  and,  as  such,  the  loving, 
filial  desire  that  they  might  be  His  children  thrust  aside  the  cold 
thought  of  reward,  which  had  hitherto  ruled.  He  proclaimed  that 
God  loved  them,  not  in  return  for  their  services,  but  from  the  love 
and  tenderness  of  a  Father's  heart,  which  sent  forth  His  sun  over  good 
and  bad  alike,  and  rejoiced  more  over  a  sinner's  repentance  than  over 
the  weary  exactness  in  Rabbinical  rules  of  fifty  Avho  thought  them- 
selves righteous.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Judaism  of  the 
day  was  undermined  liy  the  new  doctrine.  "What  need  was  there 
longer  for  offerings,  for  Temple  ritual,  for  washings  or  fastings,  or 
scrupulous  tithings,  when  the  great  Father  sought  only  the  heart  of 
His  penitent  child?  The  hope  of  the  Rabbis  that  they  could  hold  God 
to  the  fulfilment  of  what  they  thought  His  promises,  if  only  the  I>Iosaic 
ideal  of  the  theocracy,  in  their  sense,  Avas  restored,  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  isolation  of  the  Jev.'s,  and  their  glory  as  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
were  things  of  the  past.  One  part  of  the  theocracy  after  the  other 
was  doomed  to  full  before  this  grand  proclamation,  for  its  foundations 
were  sapped.  The  Fatherliood  of  God,  which  now  falls  like  an 
empty  sound  on  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  Avas,  at  its  utterance,  the 
creation  of  a  new  world. 

Jesus  hud,  now,  set  forth  the  characteristics  of  citizenship  in  His 
new  kingdom,  and  the  new  law;  He  passed,  next,  to  the  new  life. 
A  warning  was  needed  to  guard  His  followers,  in  their  religious 
duties,  from  the  abuses  of  the  Rabbinical  party. 

Almsgiving  had  been  exalted  by  the  Scribes  to  an  act  in  itself 
meritorious  before  God.  The  words  "alms,"  and  "righteousness," 
were,  indeed,  used  interchangeably.  "  For  one  farthing  given  to  the 
poor,"  Buid  the  Rabbis,  "a  man  vfill  receive  heaven."    The  v."ords, 
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"I  shall  behold  Thy  face  ia  righteousness. "  were  rendered  in  the 
gloss  "because  of  alms."  "This  mouey/' said  others,  "goes  for 
alms,  that  my  sons  may  live,  and  that  1  may  obtain  the  world  to 
come."  "A  man's  table  now  expiates  by  alms,  as  the  altar, 
heretofore,  did  by  sacrifice."  "He  who  gives  alms  will  be  kept  from 
all  evil."  In  an  age  when  the  religious  spirit  was  dead,  outward  acts 
of  religion  were  ostentatiously  practised,  at  once  to  earn  a  reward 
from  God,  and  to  secure  honour  for  holiness  from  men.  Religion 
was  acted  for  gain,  either  present  or  future.  Against  such  hopocrisy 
Jesus  warns  His  followers.  ' '  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  righteous- 
ness before  men,  to  be  seen  by  them,  otherwise  j'ou  have  uo  reward  with 
3'our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. "  They  were  to  di-aw  no  attention  to 
their  charity,  by  having  it  proclaimed  in  the  synagogue,  or  by  osten- 
tatiously giving  it  in  the  streets,  to  earn  praise  of  men,  but  were  to 
hide  it  as  if  they  would  not  even  let  their  left  hand  know  what  their 
right  hand  was  doing.  Sincerity  only,  gave  charity  value.  The 
amount  was  not  essential:  the  spirit  was  all.  Insincerity  had  no 
reward  but  the  empty  honour  from  men,  got  by  deceit;  sincerity  was 
rewarded  by  their  Father  in  Heaven,  who  saw  the  secret  deed. 

Even  prayer  had  become  a  formal  mechanical  act,  prescribed  by 
exact  rules.  The  hours,  the  matter,  the  manner,  were  all  laid  down. 
A  rigid  Pharisee  prayed  many  times  a  day,  and  too  many  took  care 
to  have  the  hours  of  prajer  overtake  them,  decked  in  their  broad 
phylacteries,  at  the  street  corners,  that  they  might  publicly  show  their 
devoutness, — or  v/ent  to  the  sj'nagogue  that  the  congregation  might 
see  it.  Nor  were  they  content  with  short  prayers,  but  lengthened 
their  devotions  as  if  to  make  a  merit  of  their  duration.  Instead  of 
this,  the  members  of  the  new  kingdom  were  to  retire  to  strict  secrecy 
when  they  prayed,  and  address  their  Father  who  sees  in  secret,  and 
would  reward  them  hereafter,  in  the  future  world,  for  their  sincerity. 
Nor  were  they  to  use  the  foolish  repetitions  in  vogue  with  the 
heathen,  who  thought  they  would  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 
The  great  Father  knows  what  we  need  before  we  ask  Him,  and  re- 
quires no  lengthened  petitions.  Prayer  in  the  congregation  is  not  for- 
bidden, for  Jesus  Himself  frequented  the  synagogue,  and  joined  in 
public  devotions.  But  private  prayer  must  be  private,  to  guard 
against  human  weakness  corrupting  it  into  worthless  parade.  The 
siiiiplest,  shortest  prayer,  unheard  by  human  ear,  is  accepted  of  God, 
if  it  rise  from  the  heart :  if  the  heart  be  wanting,  all  prayer  is  mere 
form. 

It  is  always  much  caiser,  however,  to  follow  a  pattern  than  a  jjrecept, 
and,  hence,  Jesus  j^roceeded  to  set  before  them  a  model  prayer.  '  'After 
this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye.  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name,  Ihy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as 
in  heaven,  so  also  on  earth.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And 
forgive  us  our  debts  (to  Thee),  as  we,  also,  have  forgiven  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  ua  from  the  evil  one." 
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He  added  that  our  hcing  forgiven  our  trespasses  by  God  depended  on 
our  forgiving  men  tlieirs  against  us. 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  Ilabbi  to  teacli  liis  disciples  a  form  of 
prayer,  and  in  "  Tlie  Lord's  Prayer,"  Jesus,  as  John  already  had 
done,  followed  the  example.  But  what  a  difference  between  His 
model  and  that  of  other  teachers!  He  had  created  a  new  heaven, 
and  a  new  earth,  for  the  soul,  and  in  this  prayer  the  mighty  revela- 
tion of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  shines,  like  a  sun,  over  all  Immanity. 
The  highest  conceivable  ideal  of  perfection  and  felicity  for  the  race, 
is  offered  in  the  will  of  the  Eternal  Father  being  done  cu  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.  Childlike  trust  and  dependence  ask,  and  are  contented 
with,  daily  bounty  from  that  Fatlier's  hand.  His  mercy  is  pleaded 
by  hearts  that  already  have  learned  to  show  it  to  others.'  The  spirit 
stands  before  Him  clothed  in  humility,  and  full  of  love  and  tender- 
ness towards  its  fellows.  Conscious  weakness  stretches  out  its  hand 
for  heavenly  help,  distrusting  itself,  but  strong  in  a  Higher.  Each 
clause,  almost  each  word,  is  full  of  the  deepest  .significance.  Each  is 
filled  with  divine  light.  After  eighteen  centuries,  Christendom  knows 
no  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings  so  full  in  so  small  a  compass, 
so  rich,  so  majestic  in  prai.se  and  petition.  Hallowed  plirases,  cur- 
rent in  His  day,  may  be  quoted  as  parallels  of  single  parts,  but  He 
alone  united  them  to  words  of  His  own  with  a  breadth  and  solidity,  a 
childlike  simplicity  and  wisdom,  a  strength  and  lowliness  whollyun- 
known  in  Jewish  literature. 

Fasting  liad  become  one  of  the  prominent  religious  usages  of  our 
Saviour's  day.  Though  only  one  fast  liad  been  appointed"  by  Moses 
— that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement — tlie  Pharisees  had  added  numerous 
others,  especially  on  the  two  days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Thursday, 
on  which  synagogue  worship  was  held.  When  fasting,  they  strewed 
their  heads  Avith  ashes,  and  neither  washed  nor  anointed  themselves 
nor  trimmed  their  beards,  but  put  on  wretched  clothing,  and  showed 
themselves  in  all  the  outward  signs  of  mourning  and  sadness  used  for 
the  dead.  Insincerity  made  capital  of  feigned  humiliation  and  contri- 
tion, till  even  the  Roman  theatre  noticed  it.  In  one  of  the  plays  of 
the  time,  a  camel,  covered  with  a  mourning  cloth,  was  led  on  the 
stage.  "Why  is  the  camel  in  mourning?"  asked  one  of  the  players. 
"  Because  the  Jews  are  keeping  tlie  Sabbath  j^ear,  and  grow  nothing, 
liut  are  living  on  thistles.  The  camel  is  mourning  because  its  foodls 
thus  taken  from  it. "  Rabbis  Avere  forbidden  to  anoint  themselves 
before  going  out,  and  it  was  recorded  of  a  specially  famous  doctor, 
that  his  face  was  always  black  with  fasting.  All  pretence  was  ablior- 
rent  to  the  soul  of  Jesus,  especially  in  religion.  "When  ye  fast," 
said  He,  "  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance;  for  they 
distigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you.  They  have  tlieir  reward.  But  do  thou,  when  thou 
fastest,  anoint  thine  head  and  wash  thy  face;  that  thou  mayest  not 
appear  unto  men  to  fast,  but  to  thy  Father  who  is  in  secret,  and. 
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thy  Father,  Avho  sees  in  secret,  will  reward  thee. "  To  seek  effect, 
applause,  credit,  or  gain,  by  a  show  of  godliness,  must  be  shunned 
by  members  of  the  New  Kingdom.  It  would  be  better  to  let  men 
thinlvcvil  of  them,  than  to  bo  tempted  to  use  religion  for  ulterior  ends. 
True  pain  and  true  sorrow  liide  from  the  eye  of  strangers;  they  with- 
draw to  the  secrecy  of  the  breast. 

He  had  already  spoken  of  the  need  of  care  in  the  right  use  of  the 
blessings  of  life,  but  He  knew  our  proneness  to  forget,  and  returns  to 
Ihe  subject  once  more.  "Heap  not  iip  for  j'ourselves,"  said  He, 
"treasures  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  consinne,  and  where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.  But  treasure  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  consumes,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.  For,  if  your  treasure  is  on 
earth,  your  heart  must  needs  be  careless  of  heaven.  But  if  it  be  in 
heaven,  j'our  hearts  Avill  be  there  also.  To  have  it  there,  you  must 
have  the  inner  light  in  your  souls, — your  mind  and  heart — by  which 
you  perceive  and  cherish  the  truth — imclouded.  If  they  be  darkened, 
it  Avill  turn  your  heart  away  from  the  right  and  divine.  The  body 
without  the  eye  is  in  darkness;  for  light  enters  only  bj'' the  cj'e,  as 
from  a  lamp.  When  your  cj'O  is  sound,  your  body  is  full  of  light ;  when 
it  is  darkened,  all  within  is  night.     So  is  it  with  the  eye  of  the  soul." 

"Do  not  fancy,"  He  continued,  "  that  you  can  join  the  striving  for 
riches  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  are  absolutely  opposed. 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters  whose  interests  are  opposite.  Either 
lie  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other.  You  cannot  worship  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
Mammon,  the  god  of  riches.  To  serve  God,  and  yet  make  money 
your  idol,  is  impossible!     They  are  oppositesi" 

"  An  undivided  heart,  which  worships  God  alone,  and  trusts  Him 
as  it  should,  is  raised  above  anxiety  for  earthly  wants.  Therefore, 
I  say  unto  you.  Be  not  anxious  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  nor 
yet  "for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than 
the  food,  and  the  bod_v  than  the  raiment?  Behold  the  birds  of  the 
air;  they  sow  not,  neither  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns,  and  yet  j'our 
Heavenly  Father  feeds  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they? 
Which  of  you,  by  anxious  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to  the  length 
of  his  life?  And  about  raiment  why  are  ye  anxious?  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  fair  and  beautiful  they  grow.  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  Solomon,  in  his  royal  robes,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.  And  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  an  oven,  avIII  He  not  much 
more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?  Be  not,  therefore,  anxious, 
saying.  What  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or  what  shall  we 
put  on?  For  the  Gentiles  seek  after  all  these  things.  But  your 
Heavenly  Father  knows  that  ye  have  need  of  them.  Seek,  lirst,  His 
kingdom  and  righteousness,  and  they  .shall  all  be  added  to  j'ou.  Be 
not,  therefore,  anxious  for  the  morrow.     The  morrow  will  have  its 
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own  cares.  Each  day's  evil  is  sufficient  for  the  day."  He  enjoins 
not  idle  indilYerence  and  easiness  of  temper,  but  the  freedom  from 
care  of  a  soul  which  tirmly  trusts  in  the  Providence  of  God.  The 
citizens  of  the  New  Kingdom  might  well  confide  in  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  amidst  all  the  trials  and  straits  even  of  such  a  mart)T 
life  as  had  been  predicted  for  them,  might  and  should  retain  calm  and 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  sustaining  and  guiding  wisdom  and  love 
of  God.  As  His  children,  they  had  an  express  right  to  look  for  His 
all-sufficient  care. 

No  vice  was  more  rank  among  the  Jews,  through  the  influence  of 
their  priestly  and  Rabbinical  leaders,  than  narrow  bigotr^^  which 
condemned  all  opinions  varying  in  the  least  from  their  own.  They 
were  trained  to  take  it  for  granted  that  their  whole  religious  system, 
in  its  minutest  forms  and  rules — their  religious  thought,  faith,  and 
life — had  been  revealed  by  God  from  heaven.  They  were  a  nation  of 
fanatics,  ready  to  tight  to  the  death  for  any  one  of  the  ten  thousand 
ritual  injuuclions  of  their  religious  t<?achers.  A  discourse  designed 
to  proclaim  the  advent,  character,  and  laws  of  the  new  theocrac}', 
could  not  close  without  touching  on  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  lay- 
ing down  principles  for  guidance.  He  had  enjoined  the  broad  law  of 
gentle  love,  as  the  rule  for  intercourse  with  men  at  large.  He  now 
illustrates  it  in  additional  applications. 

"Judge  not,"  said  He,  "  that  ye  be  not  judged  (by  God);  condemn 
not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned ;  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven. 
For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge  (men)  ye  shall  be  judged"(here- 
after).  Give,  and  it  will  be  given  to  you;  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  running  over,  will  they  give  into  your  bosom. 
For  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you.  Be 
charitable  respecting  the  errors  and  shortcoznings  of  others,  that  you 
Diay  not  have  your  own  sins  brought  against  3'ou  at  the  great  day, 
and  find  there  the  condemnation  you  have  yourself  shown  here.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  for  you,  who  are  to  teach  men,  to  fall  away  from 
the  truth,  for  how,  then,  will  you  instruct  sinful  men  a*'ightV  If 
the  blind  attempt  to  lead  the  blind  both  fall  into  a  ditch,  and  if  you 
yourselves  be  wrong  you  cannot  lead  others,  who  know  nothing  of  it, 
to  the  salvation  of  the  New  Kingdom.  You  will  both  go  more  and 
more  hopelessly  wrong,  till,  at  last,  you  sink  into  Gehenna.  Those  you 
teach  cannot  be  wiser  than  you,  their  teachers,  for  a  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master,  but  comes,  at  best,  in  the  end,  to  be  like  him.  If, 
then,  you  would  not  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  take  care,  before  you 
essay  to  judge  and  better  the  religious  state  of  others,  to  examine 
3^our  own  spiritual  condition,  and  reform  whatever  is  wrong  in  it. 
Why  should  you  mark  the  atom  of  straw  or  dust  that  is  in  your 
brother's  eye — his  petty  fault — if  3'ou  do  not,  in  your  self-righteous- 
ness, see  the  beam  that  is  in  your  own  eye?  Self-blinded  hypocrite! 
first  cast  the  beam  out  of  your  ovf n  eye,  and  then  you  will  see  clearly 
to  cast  the  mote  out  of  your  brother's  eye." 
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"  You  will  meet  with  men,"  He  continiied,  who,  when  the  divine 
truth  is  offered  them,  will  only  profane  it — men  utterly  ungodly  and 
hardened,  who  wilfully  reject  the  counsel  of  God,  with  blasphemy, 
mocking,  and  slandering.  Do  not  put  it  in  their  power  to  dishonour  it. 
To  do  so  is  like  casting  a  holy  thing  to  the  .street  dogs,  or  throwing 
pearls  before  wild  swine,  who  would  only  trample  them  as  worthless 
under  their  feet,  and  turn  against  yourselves  and  rend  you." 

"You  will  need  help  from  God  in  your  great  task;  for  j'our  own 
spiritual  welfare,  and  for  success  in  your  work.  Ask,  therefore,  and 
it  will  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  will  find ;  knock,  and  it  will  he  opened 
to  .you.  For  everyone  that  asks  receives;  and  he  that  seeks  linds; 
and  to  him  that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.  If  j^oursonask  bread,  do 
you  mock  him  bj^  giving  him  a  stone?  or,  if  he  ask  a  fish,  do  you 
mock  him  by  giving  him  a  serpent?  or,  if  he  ask  an  egg,  will  you 
give  him  a  scorpion?  You  need,  then,  have  no  fear  of  refusal  of 
spiritual  lielp  from  your  Heavenly  Father,  for  if  you  Avho  are  sinful, 
though  members  of  the  New  Kingdom,  Avould  not  think  of  refusing 
to  supply  the  wants  of  your  children,  far  less  Avill  your  Father  above 
refuse -j'ou.  His  spiritual  children,  Avhat  you  need." 

Jesus  had  now  come  to  the  close  of  His  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  duties  of  His  kingdom,  and  ended  His  statement  oi  them  by  a 
brief  recapitulation  and  summary  of  all  He  had  said  of  the  latter,  in 
their  relation  to  men  at  large.  "All  thing.s,  therefore,  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  so  to  them,  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets. "  The  Law  had  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  but  it  had  meant  by  neighbour  a  Jew  or  a 
proselyte,  and  had  commanded  the  extirpation  of  the  C'anaanitcs,  and 
sanctioned  merciless  war  with  the  heathen  aroimd.  These  grand 
words  were,  therefore,  a  rule  for  the  nation  towards  its  own  meml^ers, 
hut  no  great  law  for  mankind.  But  Jesus  ignores  this  narrowness, 
and  proclaims  all  men  brethren,  as  common  children  of  one  Father 
in  Heaven.  This  golden  rule  had  been  proclaimed  more  or  less  fully 
before.  It  is  found  in  Socrates  and  Meuander,  and  even  in  the 
Chinese  classics.  Philo  cjuotes,  as  an  old  Jewish  saying,  "Do  not  to 
others  what  you  would  be  unwilling  to  suffer;"  and  the  book  of  Tobit 
enjoins,  "Do  that  to  no  man  which  thou  hatest."  In  the  generation 
before  Jesus  it  had  been  repeated  by  Hillcl  to  a  heathen,  Vvho  mock- 
ingly asked  him  if  he  could  teach  liim  the  v>iiole  Law  while  lie  stood 
on  one  foot.  ""What  j-ou  would  not  like  done  to  yourself,  do  not  to 
thy  neighbour,"  replied  the  Rabbi — "  this  is  the  whole  Law :  all  the 
rest  is  a  commentary  on  it — go  learn  this."  But,  as  Hillel  gave  it, 
this  noble  answer  was  only  misleading.  It  was  striking  to  find  a 
Rabbi  v.ith  such  enlightened  insight  into  the  essence  of  the  Law  as 
to  see  that  all  its  ordinances  and  rites  had  a  moral  end,  but  the  Law 
was  much  more  than  a  mere  code  of  morals  between  man  and  man. 
Its  fitting  summary  is  much  rather  that  central  requirement  repeated 
each  day,  even  till  now,  by  every  Jew  in  his  jprayers — "Thou  fehait 
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love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  might."  Morality,  apart  from  its  religious  basis  and 
supreme  enforcement,  degrades  the  Law  to  a  level  with  the  common 
morality  of  the  world  at  large.  It  was  reserved  for  Jesus  to  announce 
our  duty  to  man  in  its  subordination  to  our  higher  relation  to  God;  to 
make  it  only  part  of  that  lilial  love  which  reflects  the  tenderness  on 
all  our  brethren  which  it  feels  supremely  towards  their  Father  and 
ours,  in  Heaven.  With  Him,  love  of  universal  humanity  has  its  deep 
religious  ground  in  the  love  of  God  whom  we  are  to  resemble, — towards 
all  the  race,  as  His  children.  The  love  of  man,  He  tells  us,  is  the 
second  great  commandment;  not  the  first;  itis  the  moon  shining  by 
light  borrowed  from  that  Sun.  The  highest  of  the  Rabbis  cannot 
stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Mary! 

He  had  reached  His  peroration.  It  remained  only  to  add  solemn 
warnings,  and  these  He  now  gave.  "Enter  in,"  said  He,  "through 
the  narrow  gate,  for  narrow  is  the  gate  and  straitened  is  the  way  of 
self-denial  and  struggle  that  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  are  that 
find  it.  But  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  of  sin  that  leads 
to  destruction,  and  tliose  who  enter  through  it  are  manj".  Beware  of 
false  teachers,  who  would  turn  you  aside  from  tlie  safe  road.  They 
will  come  to  j'ou  affecting  to  be  my  followers,  but  they  will  be  only 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  You  will  know  them  fully  by  their 
fruits — that  is,  by  their  lives.  Do  men  gather  grapes  off  thorns,  or 
tigs  off  thistles?  So,  every  good  tree  brings  forth  good  fruit;  but  the 
corrupt  tree  brings  forth  evil  fruit.  The  good,  out  of  the  good  treas- 
ure of  the  heart,  bring  fort li  that  which  is  good;  and  the  evil  man, 
out  of  the  evil,  brings  forth  that  which  is  evil ;  for  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaks.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  and  do  not  follow  them,  for  every  tree  that  brings 
not  forth  good  fruit  is  cut  down,  and  cast  into  the  lire.  So,  then,  by 
their  fruits  ye  will  know  them  fuUj-." 

"Nor  is  the  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  false  teachers  light,  for 
not  all  who  acknowledge  me  as  their  Master  will  enter  into  the  glory 
of  the  Jieavenly  Kingdom,  but  those  only  who  do  the  will  of  my 
Father,  who  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  '  Lord, 
Lord,  did  we  not  teach  in  Thy  name  confessing  Thee  as  Jesus  Messias, 
and  by  the  power  of  Thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and,  by  the  same 
power,  did  we  not  do  many  mighty  works,  owning  Thee,  and  work- 
ing through  Thee,  in  all  things?'  And  then  shall  I  say  imto  them, 
'  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  v.'ork  iniquity. '  Take 
warning,  for  even  some  of  you  call  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  which  I  say." 

That  one  in  the  position  of  Jesus,  an  unknown  GaliLnean ;  untrained 
in  the  schools;  in  early  manhood;  with  no  support  from  the  learned 
or  the  powerful,  should  have  used  such  words,  in  a  discourse  so  tran- 
scendently  lofty  in  its  teachings,  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  ground 
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that  He  spoke  ■with  a  divine  consciousness  of  being  the  ]\rcssiah,  who 
should  hereafter  be  the  Judge  of  mankind.  He  cahnly  founds  a 
kingdom  in  whicli  the  only  rewards  and  punishments  are  those  of  the 
conscience  here,  and  those  of  eternity,  atter  death.  He  bears  Him- 
self, and  speaks,  as  a  King;  supersedes  or  perfects  the  laws  of  the 
existing  theocracy  as  He  thinks  best;  invites  adherents,  but  Avarns  oif 
all  except  the  truly  godly  and  sincere,  by  holding  out  the  most  dis- 
com'aging  prospects  through  life ;  keeps  aloof  from  the  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  acts  independently  of  both.  Finally,  as  the 
one  law  of  His  invisible  kingdom  in  the  souls  of  men.  He  requires 
supreme  love  and  devotion  to  Himself,  and  demands  that  this  be 
shown  by  humble  and  continuous  efforts  after  likeness  to  God,  and  bj' 
the  imitation  of  His  own  pure  and  universal  love  to  mankind.  To 
have  conceived  a  spiritual  empire  so  luiique  in  the  history  of  religion, 
is  to  have  proved  His  title  to  His  highest  claims. 

His  concluding  words  are  in  keeping  with  these.  He  had  announced 
that  He  would  judge  the  Avorld  at  the  great  day,  and  now  makes 
hearty  acceptance  and  performance  of  His  commands  the  condition 
of  future  salvation  or  iiiin.  "  Everj-  one,  tlierefoie  (now,  or  hereafter), 
who  hears  these  sayings  of  mine  and  obeys  them,  is  like  a  man,  who, 
in  building  a  house,  digged  deep,  and  laid  a  foundation  upon  the 
rock.  And  the  winter  rains  fell,  and  the  torrents  rose,  and  the 
storms  blew,  and  lieat  upon  that  house,  and  did  not  sliake  it,  because 
it  was  Avell  built,  and  had  been  founded  upon  the  rock.  But  every 
one  who  hears  them,  and  does  not  obey  them,  is  like  a  foolish  man, 
who,  without  a  foundation,  built  his  house  upon  the  sandy  earth. 
And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  torrents  rushed  down,  and  the  v.inds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  straightAvay  it  fell,  and  the  ruin 
of  that  house  was  great." 

No  wonder  that  when  He  had  finished  such  an  address,  the  miilti- 
tudes  were  astonished  at  His  teaching.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  tame  and  slavish  servility  of  the  Rabbis,  with  their  dread  of 
varying  a  word  from  precedent  and  authority;  their  cobwebbery  of 
endless  sophistries  and  verbal  trifling;  their  laborious  dissertations  on 
the  infinitely  little;  their  unconscious  oversight  of  all  that  could  affect 
the  heart;  their  industrious  trackings  through  the  jungles  of  tradition 
and  prescription;  and  felt  that  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  they,  for  the 
first  time,  had  something  that  stirred  their  souls,  and  came  home  to 
their  consciences.  One  of  the  Rabbis  had  boasted  that  every  verso 
of  the  Bible  was  capable  of  six  hundred  thousand  different  explana- 
tions, and  there  Avere  seventy  different  modes  of  interpretation  cur- 
rent, but  the  vast  mass  of  explanations  and  interpretations  Avere  no 
better  than  pedantic  folly,  concerning  itself  Avith  mere  insignificant 
minutioe  Avhich  had  no  bearing  on  religion  or  morals.  Instead  of 
this,  Jesus  had  spoken  as  a  legislator,  vested  with  greater  authority 
than  Mo-ses.  To  transmit,  unchanged,  the  traditions  received  from 
the  past,  Avas  the  one  idea  of  all  other  teachers;  but  He,  Avhile  reverent, 
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was  not  afraid  to  criticize,  to  reject,  and  to  supplement.  To  venture 
on  originality,  and  independence  was  sonietliing  hitherto  unknown. 

Thelife  of  Jesus,  in  ali  its  aspects,  is  the  great  lesson  of  humanity : 
His  death  is  its  hope.  But  there  lies  a  wondrous  treasure  in  His 
words.  What  but  a  pure  and  sinless  soul  could  have  conceived  such 
an  idea  of  God  as  the  Father  of  mankind,  drawing  us  to  Himself  by 
the  attraction  of  hol}^  and  exhaustless  loveV  "It  could  only  rise," 
says  Hausrath,  "in  a  spirit  that  stood  pure,  guiltless,  and  sinless  be- 
fore God — a  spirit  in  which  all  human  unrest  and  disturbance  were 
unknowai,  on  which  there  lay  no  sense  of  the  littleness  of  life,  no 
distracting  feeling  of  disappointed  ambition.  Sinful  man,  with  a 
stained  or  even  uneasy  conscience,  will  always  think  of  God  as  jeal- 
ous, wrathful,  and  about  to  avenge  Himself.  The  revelation  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  men  could  rise  only  in  a  mind  in  wliich  the 
image  of  God  mirrored  itself  in  calm  completeness,  because  the  mir- 
ror had  no  specks  to  mar  it.  The  revelation  of  God  as  the  Father 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  human  nature 
in  Jesus." 

"  He  has  left  us  not.  only  a  life,  but  a  rich  world  of  thoughts,"  saj'S 
Keim,  "in  w^hich  all  the  best  inspirations  and  longings  of  mankind 
meet  and  are  retiected.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  purest  and  directest 
truths  which  rise  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  they  are  made  com- 
mon to  all  mankind  by  being  uttered  in  the  simplest  and  most  popu- 
lar form." 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

OPEN   CONFLICT. 

Jesus  had  now  been  .some  months  in  Galilee,  and  the  season  of  the 
great  feasts  had  returned.  It  was  meet  that  Judea,  which  had  rejected 
Him  when  He  first  preached  in  it,  should  be  once  more  visited,  and 
the  news  of  the  Kingdom  once  more  sent  aljroad  among  the  throngs 
of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  world,  attracted  at  such  times  to 
Jerusalem. 

Leaving  the  north,  therefore,  for  a  time,  He  again  journeyed  south; 
perhaps  by  short  stages,  preaching  as  He  went ;  perhaps  with  one  of 
the  bands  of  pilgrims  which  gathered  from  each  neighbourhood  to  go 
up  to  "the  House  of  the  Lord."  No  voice  would  join  with  so  rapt 
a  devotion  in  the  joyful  solemnities  of  such  a  journey, — in  the 
psalms  that  enlivened  the  way, — or  the  formal  devotions  of  morning 
and  evening.  But  what  feast  it  was  He  thus  honoured  is  not  told, 
nor  are  there  means  for  deciding.  That  of  Purim,  a  month  before 
the  Passover,  the  Passover  itself,  Pentecost,  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, have  each  found  favour  on  plausible  grounds,  but  where  there 
is  such  contrariety  of  opinion,  the  safest  coiu'se  is  to  leave  the  matter 
unsettled. 
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Of  the  visit  vro  know  only  one  incident,  but  it  was  the  turning 
point  in  tlie  life  of  our  Lord. 

Jerusalem  in  those  days  was  a  contrast  in  its  water  supply,  as-  in 
much  else,  to  the  fallen  glory  of  its  present  condition.  Several  natural 
springs  seemed  to  have  flowed  in  the  city  or  near  it,  in  ancient  times, 
but  they  have  long  been  choked  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
"Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  still  found  in  the  Kedron  valley.  There 
is  now,  besides,  only  a  single  Avell — that  of  Joab,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kedron  and  Hinnom  valleys,  near  Siloam,  south-east  from  the 
town.  It  was  doubtless  used  in  Christ's  day,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  summer  supply  for  Jerusalem,  though,  like  every- 
thing else,  under  the  withering  .spell  of  Turkish  rule,  it  is  in  such  dis- 
repair that  its  water,  drawn  from  a  depth  of  125  feet,  is  tainted  with 
sewage.  The  ancient  supply,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
obtained  bj^  collecting  the  rain  water  in  pools  and  cisterns,  and  by 
aqueducts  which  drained  distant  hills,  and  brought  abundance  into 
the  various  public  pools  and  reservoirs  of  the  ciTy  and  Temple,  the 
space  beneath  which  was  honeycombed  by  immense  rock-hewn  cis- 
terns. Many  houses,  also,  had  cisterns,  hewn  in  the  rock,  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  funnel,  to  collect  the  rain,  but  it  was  from  the  numer- 
ous ' '  pools  "  that  the  public  supply  was  mainly  deiived.  Eight  still 
remain,  in  greater  or  less  extreme  decay,  and  there  appear  to  have  been 
at  least  three  others,  in  ancient  times. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these,  in  Christ's  day,  was  known  as 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  recent  explorations  appear  to  have  re- 
discovered at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Temple  enclosin-e.  If  the 
identification  be  valid,  the  pool  was  a  great  reservoir,  lO.j  feet  in 
length,  hewn  in  the  limestone  rock  to  a  breadth  of  48  feet,  and  divided 
in  halves  by  a  pier  of  masonry  5  feet  thick,  built  across  it.  Water 
still  enters  it  from  the  north-west  corner,  and  is  probably  an  abundant 
spring,  though  noAv  so  mixed  with  drainage  as  to  be  untit  for  drink- 
ing. Eusebius  speaks  of  the  Bethesda  of  his  day  as  ' '  twin  pools, 
one  of  which  is  tilled  by  the  rains  of  the  year,  but  the  other  has 
water  tinged  in  an  extraordinary  way  with  red."  This  effect  was 
likely  produced  bj'  the  rapid  iniiux  of  water  through  underground 
channels,  after  heavy  rains.  It  is  said  by  St.  John  to  have  been  close 
to  the  "  Sheep  Gate  " — the  entrance,  doubtless,  of  the  numerous  ilocks 
for  the  Temple  market.  ^ 

Bathing  in  mineral  waters  lias,  in  all  ages,  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  aids  to  recovery  from  various  diseases,  and  in  the 
East,  where  water  is  everything,  this  belief  has  always  prevailed. 
The  Pool  of  Bethesda,  from  whatever  cause,  was  in  especial  favour 
for  its  curative  powers,  v>liicli  were  supposed  to  be  most  effective 
when  the  waters  were  "troubled,"  either  by  the  discoloration  after 
heavy  rains,  or  by  periodical  flowing  after  intermission,  as  is  still  the 
case  with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  near  Siloam. 

liatural  explanations  of  ordinary  phenomena  were  unknown  ia 
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these  simple  times,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as  science.  Among 
tiie  Jews,  as  among  other  races,  everything  was  attributed  to  the 
direct  action  of  supernatural  beings.  In  the  Book  of  Julnlees,  which 
shows  the  popular  ideas  of  Clirist's  day,  there  are  angels  of  adoro- 
tion,  of  tire,  wind,  clouds,  hail,  hoar  frost,  valleys,  thunder,  lightning 
winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  of  "  all  things  in  tlie  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  in  all  valleys;  of  darkness,  of  light,  of  dawn,  and  o. 
evening."  The  healing  powers  of  the  Bethesda  waters  were,  hence, 
ascribed  to  periodical  visits  of  an  angel,  who  "troubled  the  water." 
Popular  fancy  had,  indeed,  created  a  complicated  legend  to  account 
for  the  wonder.  At  least  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Neheiniah,  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  some  springs  had  been  ascribed  to  a  great 
dragon  which  lived  at  the  source,  and  drank  up  the  waters  wiien  it 
woke,  leaving  them  to  flow  only  while  it  was  asleep.  It  was  even  said 
that  a  good  angel  dwelt  beside  healing  springs,  and  each  morning 
gave  them  their  virtue  afresh,  and  a  Eabbi  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
report  that,  as  he  sat  by  a  fountain,  the  good  angel  who  dwelt  in  it 
appeare<l  to  him,  and  said  that  a  demon  was  trying  to  get  into  it,  to 
hurt  tliose  who  frequented  it.  He  was,  therefore,  to  go  and  tell  the 
townsfolks  to  come  with  hammers,  or  iron  rods  or  bars,  and  beat  the 
water  till  it  grew  red  with  t'.iick  drops  of  blood — the  sign  that  the 
demon  was  conquered  and  slain. 

Some  such  fanciful  notions,  based,  very  probably,  on  real  curative 
powers  in  the  water  at  certain  seasons,  attracted  daily  to  Betiie.sda  a 
multitude  of  uufortmiates  who  hoped  to  be  healed  of  blindness, 
atrophy,  lameness,  and  other  infirmities,  l)y  bathing  at  the  right  mo- 
ment a  sufficient  number  of  times.  Charity  had  built  five  porches 
round  the  pool,  to  atford  the  crowd  a  shelter,  and  these,  and  the  great 
steps  leading  down  to  the  waters,  were  constantly  thronged,  like  the 
steps  of  a  sacred  bathing- place  to-day,  on  the  Ganges. 

Among  the  sufferers  was  one  Avho  had  been  helplessly  crippled  by 
rheumatism  or  paralysis  for  thirty -eight  years,  but  still  clung  to  the 
hope  that  he  would,  one  daj',  be  healed.  He  had,  apparently,  had 
himself  brought  from  a  distant  part,  for  he  had  no  f rientls  on  the  spot, 
and,  hence,  had  the  pain  of  many  times  seeing  others,  less  helpless, 
crowd  into  the  waters,  while  he  lay  on  his  mat  for  want  of  some 
pitying  aid. 

Jesus  had  every  motive,  at  this  time,  to  avoid  attracting  attention 
in  Jerusalem,  for  it  might  rouse  the  open  liostility  of  the  Church 
authorities,  which  already  only  waited  an  opportunity.  Tlie  pitiful 
plight  of  the  sufferer,  however,  awoke  His  compassion,  and  in  sym- 
pathy for  his  story,  though  without  committing  Himself  to  his 
notions,  he  healed  him  by  a  word,  telling  him  to  "rise,  take  up  his 
sleeping-mat,  and  walk." 

Tiie  common  feelings  of  humanity,  one  might  have  thought,  would 
liave  followed  an  act  so  tender  and  beautiful,  with  admiration  and 
hearty  api)roval.     B\it  there  is  no  crijnc;  that  may  not  be  don.e  by  fa- 
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naticism  allied  to  religious  opinions;  no  deadness  to  true  religion  too 
profound  for  the  championship  of  fancied  orthodox3^  Pity,  "cliarity, 
recognition  of  worth,  or  nobleness  of  act  or  word,  give  place  to 
remorseless  hatred  and  bloodthirsty  vengeance  where  there  is  relig- 
ious hatred.  Inquisitors  Avho  sent  thousands  to  the  stake  for  an 
abstract  proposition,  or  immured  them  iu  dungeons,  and  feasted  on 
their  torture  for  incapacity  to  repeat  some  wretched  Shibboleth, 
have  been  amiable  and  gentle  in  all  other  relations.  The  hierarchical 
party  in  Jerusalem  comprised  men  of  all  dispositions,  and  of  every 
shade  of  sincerit_y,  and  its  opposite.  But  it  liad  been  touched  in  its 
tenderest  susceptibilities  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist ;  for  it  had 
been  called  to  account,  and  had  had  its  shortcomings  held  up  before 
the  nation.  Tlie  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  the  conservatism 
of  a  priestly  and  legal  order,  were  instantly  roused,  and  assailed  the 
Reformer  v.ith  the  cry  that  the  Law  and  the  Temple  were  in  danger. 
The  Baptist  liad  already  fallen;  most  likelj'  by  their  help;  but  a  suc- 
cessor more  to  be  dreaded,  had  risen  in  Jesus.  They  had  watched  His 
course  in  Galilee  with  anxiety,  which  had  already  shown  itself  during 
His  first  short  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  before,  and  in  His 
subsequent  circuits  through  Judea.  Spies,  sent  from  Jerusalem, 
dogged  His  steps  and  noted  His  words  and  acts,  to  report  them  duly 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  had  seen  more  clearly,  day  by 
day,  that  a  mortal  struggle  was  inevitable  between  the  old  Theocracy 
and  the  Innovator.  Everything  was  in  their  favour.  They  were  in 
power,  and  coidd  at  any  moment  bring  Him  before  their  own  courts 
on  trial,  even  for  life.  But  they  dreaded  overt  hostility,  and  for  a 
time  preferred  to  undermine  Him  secreth",  by  mooting  suspicions 
among  the  people  of  His  being  a  heretic,  or  affecting  to  think  Him 
a  mere  crazed  enthusiast.  His  most  innocent  sayings  were  perverted 
to  evil ;  His  purest  aims  purposely  misconstrued.  Only  the  favour 
of  the  people,  and  His  own  moderation,  prudence,  and  wisdom, 
warded  off  open  violence. 

He  had  now,  however,  given  a  pretext  for  more  decided  action  than 
they  had  yet  taken.  Ko  feature  of  the  Jewish  system  was  so  marked 
as  their  extraordinary  strictness  iu  the  outward  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  entire  rest.  The  Scribes  had  elaborated  from 
the  command  of  Moses,  a  vast  array  of  prohibitions  and  injunctions, 
covering  the  whole  of  social,  individual,  and  public  life,  and  carried 
it  to  the  extreme  of  ridicidous  caricature.  Lengthened  rules  were 
prescribed  as  to  the  kinds  of  knots  which  might  legally  be  tied  on 
Sabbath.  The  camel-driver's  knot  and  the  sailor's  were  unlawful, 
and  it  was  equally  illegal  to  tie  or  to  loose  them.  A  knot  which 
could  be  untied  with  one  hand  might  Ije  imdone.  A  shoe  or  sandal, 
a  woman's  cup,  a  wine  or  oil-skin,  or  a  flesh-pot  might  be  tied.  A 
pitcher  at  a  spring  might  be  tied  to  the  body-sash,  but  not  with  a 
eord. 

It  was  forbidden  to  write  two  letters,  either  with  the  right  hand  or 
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the  left,  whether  of  the  same  size  or  of  different  sizes,  or  with  dif- 
ferent inks,  or  in  different  hxngufiges,  or  with  any  pigment ;  with 
ruddle,  glim,  vitriol,  or  anytiiing  that  can  make  marks;  or  even  to 
write  two  letters,  one  on  each  side  of  a  corner  of  tv/o  walls,  or  on 
tViO  leaves  of  a  writing-tablet,  if  they  could  be  read  together,  or  to 
write  them  on  the  body.  But  they  might  he  written  on  anj-  dark 
lluid,  on  the  sap  of  a  fruit-tree,  on  road-dust,  on  sand,  or  on  anything 
in  which  the  writing  did  not  remain.  If  they  were  written  with  the 
hand  turned  upside  down,  or  with  the  foot,  or  the  mouth,  or  the 
elbow,  or  if  one  letter  were  added  to  another  previously  made,  or 
other  letters  traced  over,  or  if  a  person  designed  to  write   the  letter 

and  only  wrote  two  ,  or  if  he  wrote  one  letter  on  the  gi'ound  and 
one  on  tlie  wall,  or  on  two  walls,  or  on  two  pages  of  a  book,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  read  together,  it  was  not  illegal.  If  a  person, 
through  forgetfuluess,  wrote  two  characters  at  different  times,  one 
in  the  morning,  the  other,  perhaps  towards  evening,  it  was  a  question 
among  the  Rabbis  whether  he  had  or  had  not  broken  the  Sabbath. 

The  quantity  of  food  that  might  be  carried  on  Sabbath  from  one 
place  to  another  was  duly  settled.  It  must  he  less  in  hulk  than  a 
dried  tig:  if  of  honey,  only  as  much  as  would  anoint  a  wound;  if 
water,  as  much  as  would  make  eye  salve;  if  paper,  as  much  as  would 
be  put  in  a  phylactery;  if  ink,  as  much  as  would  form  two  letters. 

To  kindle  or  extinguish  a  lire  on  the  Sabbath  was  a  great  desecra- 
tion of  the  day,  nor  was  even  sickness  allowed  to  violate  Rabbinical 
rules.  It  was  forbidden  to  give  an  emetic  on  Sabbath — to  set  a 
broken  bone,  or  put  back  a  dislocated  joint,  though  some  Rabbis, 
more  liberal,  held  that  whatever  endangered  life  made  the  Sabbath 
law  void,  "for  the  commands  were  given  to  Israel  only  that  they 
might  live  by  them."  One  who  was  buried  under  ruins  on  Sabbath, 
might  be  dug  for  and  taken  out,  if  alive,  but,  if  dead,  he  was  to  be  left 
where  he  was,  till  the  Sabbath  was  over. 

The  holy  day  begin  with  sunset  on  Fridaj',  and  ended  with  the 
sunset  of  Saturday,  but  as  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  was  the  only 
mark  of  the  tiine,  its  commencement  was  different  on  a  hill-top  and 
in  a  valley.  If  it  were  cloudy,  the  hens  going  to  roost  was  the  signal. 
The  beginning  and  close  of  the  Sabbath  were  announced  by  a 
trumpet  from  the  Temple,  and  in  the  different  towns.  From  the 
decline  of  the  sun  on  Friday,  to  its  setting,  was  Sabbath-eve,  and  no 
work  which  would  continue  into  the  liours  of  Sabbath,  could  be 
done  in  this  interval.  All  food  must  be  prepared,  all  vessels  washed, 
and  all  lights  kindled,  before  sunset.  The  money  gridle  must  be 
taken  off,  and  all  tools  laid  aside.  "  On  Friday,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Sabbath,"  said  one  law,  "  no  one  must  go  out  of  his  house 
with  a  needle  or  a  pen,  lest  he  forget  to  lay  them  aside  before  the  Sab- 
bath opens.  Every  one  must  also  search  his  pockets  at  that  time,  to 
see  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  them  with  which  it  is  forbidden  to  go 
out  on  the  Sabbath."     The  retiuoments  of  Rabbinical  casuistry  wera^ 
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indeed,  eudless.  To  wear  one  kind  of  sandals  was  carrying  a  burden, 
while  to  wear  another  kind  was  not.  One  might  carry  a  burden  on 
his  shoulder,  but  it  must  not  be  slung  between  two.  It  was  unlaw- 
ful to  go  out  with  wooden  sandals  or  shoes  which  had  nails  in  the 
soles,  or  with  a  shoe  and  a  slipper,  unless  one  foot  were  hurt.  It  was 
vmlawful  for  any  one  to  carry  a  loaf  on  the  public  street,  but  if  two 
carried  it,  it  was  not  unlawful.  The  Sabbath  was  believed  to  prevail 
in  all  its  strictness,  from  eternitj-,  throughout  the  universe.  AH  the 
Rabbinical  precepts  respecting  it  had  been  revealed  to  Jacob  from  the 
originals  on  the  tablets  of  heaven.  Even  in  hell  the  lost  had  rest 
from  their  torments  on  its  sacred  hours,  and  the  waters  of  Bethesda 
might  be  troubled  on  other  days,  but  were  still  and  unmoved  on 
this. 

In  an  insincere  age  such  excessive  strictness  led  to  constant  eva- 
sions by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  alike.  To  escape  the  restrictions 
which  limited  a  journey  on  Sabbath  to  2,000  cubits  from  a  town  or 
city,  they  carried  food  on  Friday  evening  to  a  spot  that  distance  be- 
yond the  walls,  and  assumed,  by  a  fiction,  that  this  made  that  spot 
also  their  dwelling.  They  could  thus  on  the  Sabbath  walk  the  full 
distance  to  it,  and  an  equal  distance  beyond  it,  this  journey  being  only 
the  legal  distance  from  the  fictitious  place  of  residence!  To  make  it 
lawful  to  cat  together  on  the  Sabbath  the  Rabbis  put  chains  across 
the  two  ends  of  a  street,  in  which,  the  members  of  a  special  fraternity 
lived,  and  called  it  a  single  dwelling,  while  to  excuse  their  carrying 
the  materials  of  their  Sabbath  repast  to  the  common  hall,  they  each 
laid  some  food  in  it  on  Friday  evening,  to  create  the  fiction  of  its 
being  part  of  the  common  dwelling.  The  priestly  Sadducees,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  no  scruple  to  have  even  the  beasts  destined  for  their 
kitchen  driven  to  their  shambles  on  the  Sabbath,  on  the  pretext  that 
their  common  meals  were  only  a  continuation  of  the  Temple  service, 
by  which  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  legally  broken. 

Nor  were  such  eciuivocations  the  only  liberties  taken  with  the 
sacred  daj',  for,  however  uncompromising  with  others,  the  Pharisees 
were  disposed  to  violate  the  Sabbath  laws  when  occasion  demanded. 
They  had  one  maxim,  timidly  applied  it  is  true,  but  still  theirs: 
"The  Sabl)ath  is  for  you,  but  you  are  not  for  the  Sabljath;"  and 
another,  still  bolder,  "  Make  a  common  day  of  your  Sabbath  rather 
than  goto  j^our  neighbour  for  help." 

The  priests  and  Rabbis,  thus  secretly  indulgent  to  themselves,  but 
austerely  strict  before  the  world,  ff)und  an  opportunity  in  the  cure  at 
Bethesda  for  parading  their  hollow  puritanism,  and  at  the  same  time 
raising  a  charge  against  Jesus,  for  the  man  had  been  healed  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  had  been  told  to  carry  his  sleeping-mat  with  him  to  his 
home.  This  was  enough.  Met  in  the  street,  carrying  his  pallet,  by 
one  of  these  purists,  he  had  been  reprimanded  for  doing  so  as  con- 
trary to  the  Law,  and  had  shielded  himself  by  the  command  of  Him 
who  had  miraculously  cured  him.     It  was  not  till  some  time  after, 
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when  Josus  had  coine  upon  him  in  the  Temple,  that  he  knew  the 
name  of  his  benefactor,  for  Jesus  had  hurried  away  from  the  pool, 
after  curing  him,  to  avoid  exciting  the  multitude  round. 

It  seems  from  the  caution  given  him  at  this  second  meeting,  to 
"  sin  no  more,  lest  something  worse  should  1;efall  him,"  as  if  the  man 
hud  lirouglit  his  infirmity  on  himself  by  misconduct.  Nor  did  his 
after  conduct  do  him  much  credit.  He  had  no  sooner  discovered  the 
fact  tlian  he  went  to  the  officials  and  told  v/ho  had  healed  him.  From 
that  moment  the  doom  of  Jesus  was  fixed.  Pharisee  and  Sadducee, 
Rabbi  and  priest,  forgetting  tlieir  mutual  hatreds,  caballed,  hence- 
forth, to  fasten  such  accusations  upon  Him  as  would  secure  His  death, 
and  never  faltered  in  their  resolve  till  they  carried  it  out,  two  years 
later,  on  Calvary. 

Jesus  seems  forthwith  to  have  been  for  the  first  time  cited  before 
the  authorities,  on  the  formal  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking;  but  His 
judges  were  little  prepared  for  the  tone  of  His  defence.  Left  to 
answer  for  Himself,  He  threw  the  assemlily  into  a  paroxysm  of  relig- 
ious fury  by  claiming  to  work  at  all  times  for  the  good  of  men,  since 
it  was  only  what  God,  His  Father,  had  done,  notwithstanding  the 
Sal)bath  Law,  from  the  beginning  As  His  Son,  He  was  as  little  to 
be  fettered  by  that  Law  or  subject  to  it,  and  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  asseml)ly  saw  what  this  implied.  He  had  added  to  His  Sabbath 
desecration  the  higher  crime  of  blasphemously  "making  Himself 
equal  with  God,  by  calling  Him  specially  His  Father."  The  excite- 
ment must  have  been  great,  for  Orientals  give  free  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings, under  any  circumstances.  Some  j'ears  after,  the  same  tribunal, 
with  the  crowd" of  spectators,  gnashed  their  teeth  at  the  martyr  Steplien 
in  their  infuriated  blgotrJ^  and  cried  out  with  loud  voices,  and  stopped 
their  ears  at  his  words.  In  all  probabiUty  a  similar  storm  rose  around 
Jesus  now.  But  He  remained  perfectly  calm,  and  when  silence  was 
In  a  measure»restored,  proceeded  with  His  defence  against  this  second 
charge. 

He  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  they  were  right  in  the  meaning 
they  put  on  His  words,  but  stated  more  fully  why  He  used  them.  It 
was  impossible  for  Him  to  act  independently  of  His  Father;  He  could 
only  do  so  if  He  were  not  His  Son.  There  was  absolute  oneness  in 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  works  of  both,  as  in  those  of  a  son  who  looks 
with  reverence  at  the  acts  of  a  father,  and  has  no  thought  but  to  re- 
produce them.  "My  Father,  God,  in  His  love  for  me,  the  Son,  laj's 
ever  open  before  me,  in  direct  self-disclosure,  all  that  He  Himself 
floes,  that  I  may  do  the  same.  You  marvel  at  mj'  healing  the  lame 
man,  but  the  Father  will  show  lue  greater  works  than  this,  tliat  I  may 
repeat  them  here  on  earth,  and  that  you  may  wonder,  not  in  curiosity 
as  now,  but  m  shame  at  your  xmbelief." 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  He  continued,  "what  these  greater  works  are. 
In  your  Law  it  is  the  special  prerogative  of  the  Father  to  awaken  and 
quicken  tiic  dead,  but  it  is  mine  also,  for  I,  the  Son,  (pucken  whom  I 
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Tvill.  And  as  to  judging;  men  here  (as  to  their  spiritual  state),  it  is 
left  to  me  alone  by  my  Father,  that  all  men  may  honour  me  as  His 
representative,  as  they  honour  Him.  He  who  does  not  honour  me, 
the  Son,  does  not  honour  the  Father  who  sent  me.  If  you  wish  to 
know  whom  I  spiritually  quicken,  they  are  those  who  hear  my  word, 
and  believe  Him  who  sent  me,  for  thej'  have  everlastins;  life  even 
here,  and  are  not  under  condemnation,  but  have  passed  from  death 
to  life.  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  hour  is  cominp:,  and  now 
is,  when  the  (spiritually)  dead  will  hear  my  A^oice — the  voice  of  the 
Sou  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  it  shall  live.  I  thus  wake  them  to 
life,  because  the  Father  has  made  me  the  divine  fountain  of  life,  as 
He  Himself,  the  living  God,  is.  He  has  also  given  me  authority  to 
judge  men,  because  I  am  the  Son  of  man. 

"  But  marv(;l  not  at  what  I  have  said  of  waking  and  judging  the 
spiritually  dead,  for  I  will  do  yet  greater  works.  I  shall  one  day 
raise  the  actually  dead  from  their  graves,  and  Avill  judge  them  at  the 
gi-eat  day,  raising  those  that  did  good  in  this  world  to  the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  those  that  did  evil  to  a  resurrection  of  judgment.  Nor  is 
there  a  fear  of  error,  for  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself.  I  judge  as  I 
hear  from  God,  wlio,  in  His  abiding  communion  with  me,  makes 
knoA\Ti  His  divine  judgment,  which,  alone,  I  utter.  Hence  my  judg- 
ment cannot  err,  because  I  speak  only  that  of  God. 

"You  may  say  that  I  am  bearing  Avitness  respecting  myself,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  value,  but,  if  you  think  thus,  there  is  another 
that  bears  Avitness  to  me,  and  ye  knoAv  that  His  testimony  is  true — I 
mean  God,  Himself.  You  sent  to  John,  and  he  bore  witness  to  the 
truth.  But  the  testimony  I  receive  is  not  that  of  man.  I  only  say 
these  things  that  you  may  be  saA-ed,  by  taking  John's  testimony  to 
heart,  and  being  Avaked  by  it  to  faith  in  me,  and  a  share  in  the  salva- 
tion Avhich,  as  tlie  ^ilessiah,  I  offer  you.  "What  a  Avondrous  appearance 
John  AvasI  He  was  a  burning  and  shming  lamp,  and  j'ow  wished  for 
a  time  to  rejoice  in  his  light,  but  Avhen  you  found  that  he  called  you 
to  repentance  rather  than  to  national  glory  and  Avorldly  prosperity, 
j-ou  forsook  him  and  became  his  enemies.  The  light  he  shed  Avasnot 
of  the  kind  you  desired. 

"ButlliaA'e  a  AAitne.ss  AA'hich  is  greater  than  that  of  John.  The 
work  Av huh  the  Father  has  giA-en  me  to  bring  to  completion — the 
Avork  of  founding  and  raising  the  ncAv  kingdom  of  God,  as  His  jMe.s- 
siah, — this,  in  all  that  it  implies  of  outward  and  spiritual  wonders, 
bears  witness  that  the  Fathc-r  has  sent  me.  And  not  only  does  God 
Himself  testify  of  me  indirectly,  by  my  work  as  His  Messiah  He 
does  so  directly,  in  your  Scriptiu'cs.  But  ye  have  not  recognized  the 
voice  of  this  testimony,  nor  realized  the  image  of  me  it  presents.  You 
are  spiritually  deaf  to  the  one,  and  1)lind  to  the  other.  Ye  have  not 
the  true  sen:-e  of  God's  Avord  in  your  consciences,  for  you  do  not  be- 
lieA-einHis]Messiah,  Avhfljn  He  has  sent,  and  of  Avhom  these  Scriptures 
testify.     TheyAvituess  to  me  as  the  mediator  of  eternal  life,  and,  there- 
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fore,  every  one  m-Iio  luimbly  studies  them  as  the  guide  to  that  life, 
•will  be  pointed  by  them  to  me.  You  search  the  Scriptures  professing 
to  wish  to  tind  life,  and  yet  refuse  to  accept  me!  How  self-contra- 
dictory and  self -condemning! 

"  I  do  not  reproach  you  thus,  from  any  feeling  of  wounded  pride, 
for  I  care  nothing  for  the  applause  of  men.  I  do  it  because  I  know 
the  ground  of  your  disl)elief — you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  your 
hearts.  If  you  had,  you  would  recognize  and  receive  His  Son  whom 
He  has  sent.  I  have  come  in  my  Father's  name,  as  His  commissioned 
representative — the  true  l^Iessiah — and  you  have  rejected  me  with  un- 
believing contempt,  but  Avhena  false  Messiah  comes  in  his  own  name, 
you  will  receive  him !  It  is  no  wonder  you  have  rejected  me,  for  how 
is  it  possible  that  such  as  you  could  believe,  who  have  no  higher  crav- 
ing than  to  give  and  accept  empty  earthly  honours,  and  are  indifferent 
to  the  only  true  honour  that  comes  from  being  acknowledged  and 
praised  of  God? 

"Youtrast  in  Moses,  who,  you  think,  has  promised  you  favour 
with  God,  here  and  hereafter.  Beware!  there  is  no  need  that  I  .should 
accuse  you  before  my  Father,  for  your  unbelief  in  me.  Moses,  him- 
self, in  the  books  in  which  you  trust,  is  your  accuser,  for  if  ye  had 
believed  His  writings  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me. 
But  if  ye  be  so  blinded  as  neither  to  see,  nor  to  believe  his  writings, 
how  will  ye  believe  my  words?" 

The  authorities  had  never  had  such  a  prisoner  before  them.  They 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  Him,  and,  in  their  confusion  and  utter 
defeat,  could  only  let  Him  depart  unharmed.  They  had  not  yet  sum- 
moned courage  to  proceed  to  open  violence. 

This  was  the  tvn-ning  point  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Till  now.  He  had 
enjojed  a  measure  of  toleration  and  even  of  acceptance,  but,  hence- 
forth, all  was  changed.  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  safe  for  Him,  and, 
even  in  Galilee,  He  was  dogged  by  determined  enmity.  The  shadow 
of  the  Cross  darkened  His  whole  future  career. 

Free  from  His  enemies,  Jesus  appears  to  have  retm^ned  at  once  to 
Galilee,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  there,  far  from  Jerusalem,  with  its 
fierce  religious  fanaticism  and  malevolent  hypocrisy,  He  could  breathe 
more  freely,  in  the  still  and  clear  air  of  the  hills.  But  religious  hatred 
is  bej'ond  all  others  intense  and  persistent.  There  Avere  Kabbis  and 
priests  there,  as  well  as  in  the  south,  and  they  watched  His  every 
step. 

A  fresh  occasion  for  accusation  could  not  be  long  of  rising.  He 
had  left  Jerusalem  immediately  after  the  Passover,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
after  the  second  day  of  the  Feast — or,  it  may  be,  a  Sabbath  later — a 
new  charge  was  brought  against  Him.  In  the  short  distance  which 
it  was  lawful  to  walk  on  a  Sabbath — less  than  three-ciuarters  of  a 
mile — the  path  lay  through  ripening  lields  of  barley — for  Nisau,  the 
Passover  month,  was  the  ancient  Abib,  or  month  of  caring,  and  the 
first  early  sheaf  was  offered  on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover.     It 
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was  by  the  Law,  and  liy  Eastern  custom,  free  to  all  to  pluck  ears 
enough  iu  a  corn-tield,  or  grapes  enough  from  a  vine,  to  supply  hun- 
ger, and  the  disciples,  as  every  Oriental  still  does  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, availed  themselves  of  this  liberty,  plucking  some  ears  of  the 
barley,  and  rubbing  them  with  their  hands  as  they  went  on.  The 
field  must  have  been  near  some  town,  most  likely  Capernaum,  for  a 
number  of  people  were  about,  and  among  others,  some  spies.  It  was 
no  wonder  both  He  and  the  disciples  were  hungry,  for  no  Jew  could 
break  his  fast  till  after  the  morning  service  at  the  synagogue,  or  take 
supper  till  after  the  evening  service,  but  He  had  sanctioned  two 
,  offences  against  the  Sabbath  laws.  The  plucking  the  ears  was  a  kind 
of  reaping,  and  the  rubbing  was  a  kind  of  grinding  or  threshing. 
Besides,  it  was  required  that  all  food  should  be  prepared  on  Friday, 
before  sunset,  and  the  rubbing  was  a  preparation.  On  any  other  day 
there  would  have  been  no  cause  of  blame,  but  to  break  the  Sabbath 
rather  than  suffer  hunger  for  a  few  hours,  was  guilt  worthy  of  stoning. 
Was  it  not  their  boast  that  Jews  were  known,  over  the  world,  by 
their  readiness  to  die  rather  than  break  the  holy  day?  Every  one 
had  stories  of  grand  fidelity  to  it.  The  Jewish  sailor  had  refused, 
even  when  threatened  with  death,  to  touch  the  helm  a  moment  after 
the  sun  had  set  on  Friday,  though  a  storm  was  raging;  and  had  not 
thousands  let  themselves  be  butchered  rather  than  touch  a  weapon  in 
self-defence  on  the  Sabbath V  The  "new  doctrine"'  of  Jesus  would 
turn  the  world  upside  down  if  not  stopped! 

The  spies  of  the  hierarchical  party,  who  had  seen  the  offence,  at 
once  accused  Him  for  allowing  it,  hut  His  answer  only  made  matters 
worse.  He  reminded  them  how  David,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  in 
his  flight  from  Saul,  had  eaten  the  holy  bread  and  given  it  to  his  fol- 
lowers, though  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  but  priests  to  eat  it.  Did 
that  not  show  that  the  claims  of  nature  overrode  those  of  a  cere- 
monial rule?  that  the  necessity  of  David  and  his  followers  was  to  be 
considered  before  the  observance  of  a  tradition?  The  law  of  nature 
came  from  God,  the  theocratic  prohibition  was  of  man.  "  And  have 
you  not  read  iu  the  Law,"  added  He,  "  how  the  priests  work  at  their 
duties  on  the  Sabbatli,  and  yet  are  held  blameless,  though  they  are  in 
fact  breaking  the  holy  day,  if  your  traditions  and  rules  are  to  be  the 
imbendiug  standard?  What  is  lawful  for  the  servants  of  the  Temple 
to  do  on  Sabbath  must  much  more  be  hnvful  for  my  servants  to  do 
on  that  day,  for  I  am  greater  than  the  Temple.  You  condemn  my 
disciples  because  j'our  thoughts  are  so  fixed  on  outward  rites  that  you 
have  forgotten  how  God  thinks  less  of  them  than  of  acts  of  mercy. 
Does  He  not  sa,y,  'I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice?'  It  is  in 
your  want  of  mercy  that  you  accuse  my  followers.  They  have, 
besides,  acted  under  my  authority,  The  Sabbath  was  made  tor  man, 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  as  even  the  Pharisees  allow,  and  therefore, 
in  any  case,  its  laws  must  give  way  before  human  necessities.  But 
I,  the  Sou  of  Man — the  representative  cf  man  as  man — the  Messiah 
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of  God — am  still  liigher  than  any  individual  man  and  above  all  your 
Sabbath  laws. " 

Such  a  retort  and  such  transcendent  claims  may  well  have  startled 
His  accusers,  but  they  only  deepened  their  hatred,  for  bigotry  is  blind 
and  deaf  to  any  reason.  Charge  was  being  added  to  charge,  accusa- 
tion to  accusation.  He  had  claimed  the  power  to  forgive  sins;  He 
had  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners;  He  had  shown  no  zeal  for 
washings  or  fasts,  and,  now,  He  had,  a  second  time,  openly  desecrated 
the  Sal)bath. 

His  defence  had  only  made  His  position  towards  the  Pharisaic 
laws  more  antagonistic  than  ever,  for  it  had  denied  that  they  were 
unconditionally  binding.  Their  authority  dej^ended  on  circum- 
stances: they  were  not  o%vned  as  directly  divine.  God  had  planted  a 
higher  law  in  the  human  breast,  and  the  system  of  the  Rabbis  must 
yield  before  it.  He  had  virtually  alleged  that  the  time  was  come  to 
free  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  traditional  observance,  and  to  raise  anew 
spiritual  kingdom  on  the  imperishable  basis  of  truly  divine  law.  By 
their  sj^stem  man  was  subordinated  to  the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath 
to  man.  This  harshness  was  not  the  design  or  will  of  God.  The 
Sabbath  had  been  given  by  Him  for  the  good  of  man,  and  was  to  be 
a  day  of  refreshment,  peace,  and  joy,  not  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  terror. 
Jesus,  therefore,  proclaimed  expressly  that  man  is  greater  than  the 
Sabbath,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Pharisaic  "teaching,  which 
made  the  Sabbath  of  immeasurably  greater  worth  than  man.  Man, 
and  still  more  Himself,  as  the  representative  of  humanity,  in  its  abid- 
ing dignity  and  rights — the  Son  of  Man — is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 
It  was  a  proclamation  of  spiritual  freedom. 

The  lowering  schoolmen  of  the  day,  and  the  priestly  party,  felt 
themselves  threatened  in  their  most  cherished  hopes,  wishes,  and  in- 
terests. The  breach  between  them  and  Jesus  had  been  tinal,  since 
His  half-contemptuous  words  about  the  old  garment  and  the  old 
bottles.  They  had  marked  Him,  definitely,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
Rabbinism,  as  a  dangerous  agitator,  and  an  enemy  of  the  venerated 
"Hedge  of  the  Law,"  the  glory  of  successive  generations  of  Rabbis. 
The  hierarchy  would  at  once  have  indicted  Him  publicly,  but  for 
His  wide  popularity;  the  devotion  felt  for  Him  by  the  multitudes  He 
had  healed  or  comforted;  the  transparent  singleness  of  His  aims  and 
labours;  the  gentleness  and  dignity  of  His  character,  which  enforced 
reverence;  and  His  divine  humility  and  lowliness  of  heart, which 
made  Him  so  unassailable. 

The  synagogues  were,  as  yet,  open  to  Him,  and  He  still  frequented 
them,  for  the  facilities  they  offered  of  teaching  the  people.  Another 
violation  of  the  Pharisaic  law^s  of  the  Sabbath  soon  followed,  in  one 
of  the  .services.  He  had  gone  to  the  synagogue,  and  was  teachin^in 
it,  when  He  noticed  a  man  whose  right  hand,  withered  by  long-stand- 
iny;  local  p.iralvsis  and  its  consequent  arrophy,  iiuog  helpless  by  his 
side.     Meanwhile,  the  Scribes  and  other  Pharisees,  now  constantly  on 
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the  watch  asjainst  Him,  sat  with  keen  eyes  to  sec  if  He  would  venture 
to  break  their  Sabbath  laws  once  more,  by  healing  the  sufferer,  who 
could  claim  no  help  till  the  sacred  day  was  over,  as  he  was  in  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  life.  Their  fine-spun  casuistry  had  elaborated 
endless  rules  for  the  treatment  of  all  maladies  on  the  sacred  day.  A 
person  in  health  was  not  to  take  medicine  on  the  Sabbath.  For  the 
toothache,  vinegar  might  l)e  put  in  the  mouth,  if  it  were  afterwards 
pwallowecl,  but  it  must  not  be  spat  out  again.  A  sore  tiiroat  must 
not  be  gargled  with  oil,  but  the  oil  might  be  swallowed.  It  was  un- 
lawful to  rub  the  teeth  v.ith  sweet  spice  for  a  cure,  but,  if  it  were 
done  to  sweeten  the  breath,  it  was  permitted.  No  fomentations,  &c., 
could  be  put  to  affected  parts  of  the  body.  One  prohibition  I  must 
give  in  Latin.  "Qui  pediculum  occidit  sabb.  idem  est  ac  si  occi- 
deret  camelum."  The  school  of  Schammai  held  it  unlawful  to  com- 
fort the  sick,  or  visit  the  mourner  on  the  Sabbath,  but  the  school  of 
Hillel  peiTnitted  it. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  that,  if  any  cure  of  the  withered  hand  were 
attempted,  tliere  would  be  ground  for  another  formal  charge  of  Sab- 
batli-brealving,  which  brought  with  it  death  by  stoning. 

But  Jesus  never  feared  to  do  right.  No  thought  of  self  ever  came 
between  Him  and  H  is  witness  to  the  truth.  Looking  over  at  His 
enemies,  as  they  sat  on  the  chief  seats.  He  read  their  hearts,  and  felt 
that  fidelity  to  the  very  law  which  His  expected  action  would  be  held 
to  have  broken,  demanded  that  that  act  be  done. 

His  whole  soul  was  kindled  with  righteous  anger  and  sorrow  at  the 
hardness  which  forced  conscience  to  be  silent,  rather  tlian  confess  the 
truth.  It  was  needful  that  such  hollowness  and  wilful  perversity 
should  be  exposed.  As  the  Son  of  God — the  IVIessiah — sent  to  found 
a  kingdom  of  pure  spiritual  religion.  He  felt  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools,  priestly  mediation,  sacrifices,  Temple  rites,  and  Sabbath  laws, 
were  only  a  glittering  veil,  which  shut  cut  the  knowledge  of  eternal 
truth,  alike  towards  God  and  towards  man.  He  had  taught  and 
healed,  announced  the  kingdom  of  sjiirit  and  tnith,  cheered  the  poor, 
reproved  sinners,  lifted  the  humble  from  the  dust,  and  gathered  the 
godly  round  Himself.  Dull,  mechanical  obedience  to  worthless 
forms;  or  love,  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  was  now  the  question, 
in  religion  and  morals.  Sliould  true  religion  be  spread,  or  error  con- 
firmed? Should  He  silently  let  blinded  men  fancy  their  blind 
leaders  right,  or  should  He  l)rave  all,  to  open  their  eyes  and  lead  them 
into  the  true  ways  of  His  Father?  Looking  at  the  paralyzed  man. 
He  bade  him  ris'e  from  the  floor,  on  which,  v.ith  the  re.«rt  of  the  con- 
gregation, he  had  been  sitting,  and  stand  forth  in  the  midst,  and,  on 
his  doing  so,  in  ready  obedience  to  one  so  famous,  turned  once  more 
to  the  scowling  Ra1)bis  on  the  dais,  "Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath 
days,"  He  asked  them,  "to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil,  to  save  life,  or  to 
destroy  it?"  But  they  held  their  peace,  fearing  they  might  commit 
themselves  by  ansv.-ering  without  careful  reflection.     "It  is  allov.a- 
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ble,  is  it  not,"  He  resumed,  "  to  lay  hold  on  a  sheep  which  has  fallen 
into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  help  it  out?  How  much  then,  is 
a  man  better  than  a  sheep?  Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the 
Sabbath."  "  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,"  said  He,  continuing,  to  the  suf- 
ferer;— and  the  hand  which,  till  then,  had  hung  wasted  and  lifeless 
at  his  side,  was  healthy  aad  strong  as  the  other. 

Jesus  felt  the  siguiticance  of  the  moment.  He  felt  that  the  silence 
of  His  accusers  was  not  from  conviction,  but  sullen  obstinacy,  which 
had  shut  its  ears  against  the  truth.  He  felt  that,  between  Him  and 
the  leaders  of  the  nation,  there  was  henceforth  a  hopeless  separation. 
They  had  finally  rejected  Him,  and  could  henceforward  only  seek 
His  destruction.  Their  fanaticism,  now  fairly  roused,  forgot  all 
minor  hatreds,  and  united  the  hostile  factions  of  the  nation  in  common 
zeal  for  His  destruction.  No  parties  could  be  more  opposed  than  the 
nationalists  or  Pharisees,  and  the  Friends  of  Rome  gathered  round 
Herod  Antipas  at  Tiberias,  but  they  now  united  to  hunt  Jesus  to  the 
death  The  alliance  boded  the  greatest  danger,  for  it  showed  that, 
ia  addition  to  religious  fanaticism.  He  had  now  to  encounter  the 
suspicion  of  designing  political  revolution.  The  Church  and  the 
State  had  banded  together  to  put  "  the  deceiver  of  the  people"  out  of 
the  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  had  been  inevitable  from  the  first  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
Jerusalem  party  expected  the  "  Salvation  of  Israel"  from  the  uncon- 
ditional restoration  of  the  theocracy,  with  themselves  at  its  head,  and 
from  the  strictest  enforcement  of  outward  legal  observances.  While 
the  contrast  between  Judaism  and  heathenism  was,  meanwhile, 
intensified  and  embittered  to  the  utmost,  they  hoped  before  long  to 
crush  Rome,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  would  have  greeted 
any  one  who  proved  able  to  impose  their  law,  in  all  its  strictness,  on 
mankind, — as  a  deliverer,  as  the  ste;ii  from  the  root  of  David,  as  the 
Saviour  and  ilessiah.  In  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  there  appeared  one 
who,  while  constraining  their  wonder  at  His  lofty  morality  and 
spiritual  greatness,  was  the  very  opposite  of  all  they  v/ished  and 
hoped.  He  claimed  to  be  the  ^Messiah,  but  His  ideal  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  was  the  antithesis  of  that  of  the  Rabbis  and  priesthood.  He  had 
announced  Himself  as  the  founder  of  a  new  theocracy  more  spiritual 
and  more  holy  thin  that  of  Moses.  He  had  thrown  a  new  light  on 
the  Scriptures:  had  revealed  God  in  a  new  aspect — as  no  mere 
national  deity,  but  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  and  He  had  taught  the 
most  startling  novelties  as  te  the  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience. 
The  Rabbis  had  enjoj'ed,  as  their  exclusive  prerogative,  the  exposition 
of  Scripture,  but  now  found  themselves  dethroned  by  the  religious 
freedom  Jesus  had  proclaimed,  and  He  had  even  spoken  of  them  as 
a  hindrance  of  true  knowledge.  The  spirit  of  His  teaching  com- 
promised the  whole  state  of  things  in  the  religious  world.  He  pro- 
claimed a  new  future:  the  vested  rights  of  the  day  clung  to  the  past, 
with  which  their  interests  and  their  passions  were  identified. 
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The  new  -wine  "was  thus  alreadj'^  bursting  the  old  bottles,  and  the 
result  could  not  be  dou'jtful.  Conservatism  felt  itself  imperilled,  for 
it  had  been  "weiglied,  and  found  wanting.  The  priesthood  had 
become  a  dividing  wall  between  God  and  Israel.  The  religious  decay 
iof  the  nation  found  in  it  its  expression.  The  sacrifices  were  mere 
/outward  forms;  the  Temple,  notwithstanding  the  glory  with  which 
Herod's  love  of  magnificence  and  hypocritical  piety  had  adorned  it, 
was  a  symbol  of  exclusiveness,  intolerance,  and  hatred  of  humanity 
at  large;  the  high  officialism  of  the  day,  a  dam  against  every  reform, 
every  lireath  of  fresh  religious  thought,  and  every  attempt  at  a  purer 
spiritual  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


TiTE  opposition  of  the  Rabbis  and  priests,  however  malignant  and 
fixed,  was  as  yet  confined  to  secret  plottings.  With  the  people  at 
large,  Jesus  continued  even  increasingly  popular.  It  was  advisable, 
however,  to  avoid  any  pretext  for  overt  hostility,  and  hence  He 
withdrew  from  Capernaum  for  a  time,  on  another  mission  to  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake,  till  the  storm,  in  a 
measure,  blew  over.  To  the  chagrin  of  His  enemies,  the  nmltitudes 
attracted  to  see  and  hear  Him  were  larger  than  ever  The  excitement 
was  evidently  spreading  through  all  Palestine,  for  numbers  still  con. 
tinned  to  come  from  Jerusalem  and  Idumca  on  the  south;  from 
Perea  and  Decapolis  and  other  parts  on  the  east,  and  even  from  tho 
heathen  district  round  Tyre  and  Sidou  on  the  north.  There  were 
many  Jews  settled  in  every  part  of  the  laud,  and  the  concourse  waa 
no  doubt  of  such  almost  exclusively.  It  was  even  found  necessary 
that  a  boat  should  attend  Him,  as  He  journeyed  along  the  shore,  that 
He  might  betake  Himself  to  it  when  the  throng  grew  oppressive. 
Miraculous  cases  in  great  number  increased  the  excitement,  many 
who  crowded  round  Him  finding  relief  by  ttiUching  even  His  clothes, 
and  unclean  spirits  falling  down  before  Him  in  involuntaiy  confession 
of  His  being  the  Son  of  God.  But  though  His  pity  would  not  refuse 
to  heal  any  who  came,  He  still  sought  to  avoid  the  offence  of  too 
great  notoriety,  by  requiring  secrecy.  His  gentle  and  unostentatious 
progress  was  in  such  vivid  contrast  to  the  noisy  and  disputatious  Vv-ays 
of  the  Rabbis,  that  St.  Matthew  saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  the  Jlessianic 
visions  of  Isaiah,  for  He  did  not  strive,  nor  cry  aloud,  nor  was  His 
voice  heard  in  the  streets,  and  in  His  tender  gentleness  He  would  not 
break  a  bruised  reed,  or  quench  even  the  smoking  flax. 

The  Gospels  do  not  enable  us  to  follow  any  chronological  sequence 
in  the  incidents  recorded  by  them,  of  these  months  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  but  it  must  have  been  about  this  time,  perhaps  on  His  return 
to  Capernaum,  from  this  mission,  that  we  nnist  date  one  of  the  moot 
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iateresting  of  their  narratives.  He  liad  scarcely  reached  home,  after 
His  circuit,  when  a  deputation  of  "  tiie  elders  of  the  Jews"  waited  on 
Him.  The}'  were  the  foremost  men  in  the  Capernaum  community — 
tiie  governitii^  Viody  of  tlie  s3a\a;i;ogue,  and,  as  sucli,  tlie  Jewish  magis- 
trates of  the  town.  It  is  the  liahit  in  the  East  to  send  such  embassies 
when  any  request  is  to  be  made  or  invitation  given  with  circumstances 
of  special  respect,  but  tiiere  was  a  feature  in  this  case  that  made  it 
very  unusual.  Tlie  members  of  the  deputation,  though  Jewish  eccle- 
siastical officials,  came  as  the  representatives  of  a  heatlien,  possibly  of 
a  Samaritan.  Lying  on  the  edge  of  his  territory,  Herod  Autipas  kept 
a  small  garrison  in  Capernaum,  and  this,  at  fcliat  time,  was  under 
command  of  a  centurion,  who,  like  many  of  tlie  better  heathen  of  the 
day,  had  been  drawn  towards  Judaism  by  its  favourable  contrast  with 
idolatry.  He  had  shown  his  sympathy  with  the  nation,  and  his 
generous  spirit,  in  a  way  then  not  uncommou  among  the  wealthy,  by 
building  a  synagogue  in  the  town — perhaps  that  of  which  the  massive 
ruins  still  remain.  One  of  his  slaves  had  been  struck  with  a  paralytic 
affection,  and  was  fast  sinking;  and  with  a  tenderness  that  did  him 
infinite  honour  in  an  age,  when  a  slave,  with  many  masters,  and  even 
in  the  eye  of  the  Roman  law,  was  treated  as  a  mere  chattel,  he  prayed 
Jesus,  through  the  Jewish  elders,  to  heal  him.  Their  recpiest  was  at 
once  complied  with,  and  Jesus  forthwith  set  out  with  them  to  the 
centurion's  quarters. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  messengers  had  outrun  their  commission,  for,  as 
Jesus  approached  the  house,  a  second  deputation  met  Him,  to  depre- 
cate His  being  put  to  so  much  trouble,  and  to  apologize,  by  an  humble 
expression  of  the  centurion's  sense  of  his  lunvorthiness  of  the  honour 
of  such  an  One  coniint!;  under  his  roof.  He,  himself,  appears  to  have 
followed,  as  if  it  had  been  too  great  a  liberty  to  approach  Jesus 
except  at  the  distance  of  two  mediations.  "  Lord,"  said  he,  "  trouble 
not  Thyself;  for  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  en'er  under  my 
roof.  Wherefore,  neither  thought  I  myself  worthy  to  come  to  Thee; 
but  say  in  a  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I,  also,  am  a 
man  set  under  authority  (and  render  obe'dience  to  my  superiors),  and 
have  soldiers  under  me,  and  I  say  to  this  one.  Go,  and  he  goes;  to 
another,  Come,  and  he  comes;  and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and  he 
does  it.  If,  therefore.  You  indicate  Your  pleasure  only  by  a  word, 
the  demons  who  cause  diseases  will  at  once  obey  You  and  leave  the 
sick  man,  for  they  are  under  Your  authority  as  my  servants  are  under 
mine. 

Faith  so  clear,  undoubting,  and  humble,  had  never  before  cheered 
the  heart  of  Jesus,  even  from  a  Jew,  and,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
lips  of  a  heathen,  it  seemed  the  first-fruits  of  a  vast  harvest,  outside 
the  limits  of  the  Ancient  People.  He  had  found  a  welcome  in 
Samaria  when  rejected  in  Judea;  and  now  it  was  from  a  heathen  He 
received  this  lowly  homage.  The  clouds  that  had  lain  over  the  world 
through  the  past  seemed  to  break  away,  and  a  new  earth  spread  itself 
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out  before  His  pohi.  The  kingdom  of  God,  rejected  hj^  Israel,  rrould 
be  "v\-elcomed  by  the  despised  Gentile  nations.  "  VerilY,"  said  He, 
"I  tell  yon,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.  And 
I  say  unto  you  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
lie  clown  at  the  table  of  God  in  tlie  kingdom  of  the  IMcssiah,  as 
honoured  guests,  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  while  the  Jew, 
wlio  prided  himself  on  being,  by  birth,  the  child  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  and  despised  all  oth.ers,  as  doomed  to  sit  in  the  darkness 
outside  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Messiah,  will  have  to  change  places 
with  them!"  To  His  hearers  such  language  would  speak  Avith  a  force 
to  be  measured  only  by  their  tierce  pride  and  intolerance.  To  share 
a  grand  banquet  v/ith  the  patriarchs  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  was 
a  favourite  mode  v.ith  the  Jev.s  of  picturing  the  blessedness  that 
kingdom  would  bring.  "  In  the  future  world,"  thej'  made  God  say, 
in  one  of  their  Rabbinical  lessons,  "I  shall  spread  for  you  Jews  a 
great  table,  which  the  Gentiles  will  see  and  be  ashamed."  But  now 
the  rejection  and  despair  are  to  be  theirs !  The  contrast  between  Jesus 
and  the  Rabbis  was  daily  becoming  more  marked,  for  now  He  adds  to 
all  else  a  grand  vision  of  a  universal  religion,  and  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  ^lessiah,  no  longer  national,  but  sending  a  welcome  to  all  hu- 
manity who  will  submit  to  its  laws. 

"Go  thy  way,"  added  He,  to  the  centxirion,  "and  as  thou  hast 
believed,  so  be  it  done  to  thee."  And  his  slave  was  healed  in  that 
verj^  hour. 

He  had  apparently  left  Capernaum  the  same  day,  for  we  find  Him, 
the  next,  at  a  village  called  Nain,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south-west, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Hermon,  a  clump  of  hills  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdi-aelon.  It  was  still  the  early  and 
popular  time  of  His  ministry,  and  crowds  followed  Him  wherever  He 
appeared.  Nain,  which  is  now  a  poor  and  miserable  hamlet,  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  fanatical  Mahometans,  may  then  have  deserved 
its  name — the  l)eautiful.  The  only  antiquities  about  it  are  some 
tombs  hewn  in  the  hills,  seen  as  you  approach,  beside  the  road,  wliich 
winds  up,  to  the  village.  The  pre.sence  of  the  Prince  of  Life,  witli  a 
throng  of  disciples  and  followers,  might  well  have  banished  thoughts 
of  sadness,  but  shadows  everywhere  lie  side  by  side  with  the  light. 
As  He  came  near,  another  procession  met  Him,  descending  from 
Kain,  the  dismal  sounds  rising  from  it,  even  at  a  distance,  telling  too 
plainly  vdiat  it  was.  Death  had  been  busy  under  these  blue  sujumcr 
skies,  and  its  prey  was  now  being  borne,  amidst  the  wail  of  the 
mourner,  to  its  last  resting-place.  A  colder  heart  than  that  of  Jesus 
would  have  been  touched,  for  it  was  a  case  so  sad  that  the  whole  town 
bad  poured  forth  to  show  its  sjT^npathy  with  the  broken  heart  that 
followed  next  the  bier.  It  was  the  funeral  of  a  young  man,  the  onl}^ 
son  of  a  widow,  now  left  in  that  saddest  of  all  positions  to  a  Jew— to 
mourn  alone  in  the  desolated  home  in  which  he  had  died,  doubtless 
only  a  very  few  hours  before.     Moved  with  the  pity  at  all  trm«s  au 
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Jnstinct  witli  Him,  Jesus  could  not  let  the  train  sweep  on.  It  was  not 
meet  that  death  should  reap  its  triumph  in  His  presence.  Stepping 
towards  the  poor  mother,  He  dried  up  the  fountain  of  her  tears  by  a 
soft  appeal.  "  Weep  not,"  said  lie,  and  then  moved  to  the  bier,  care- 
less of  the  defilement  which  would  have  made  a  Rabbi  pass  as  far  as 
he  could  from  the  dead.  Touching  it,  those  who  bore  the  body  at 
once  stood  still.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  mere  open  frame,  like  that  still 
used  for  such  purposes  in  Palestine.  "Young  man,"  said  He,  "I 
say  unto  tliee,  Ari.se."  It  was  enough.  "He  that  was  dead  sat  up 
and  began  to  speak.     And  He  delivered  him  to  his  mother." 

It  was  at  Shunem,  now  Solani,  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  the 
very  hill  on  which  Nain  stood,  that  ElLsha  had  raised  the  only  son  of 
the  lady  who  had  hospitably  entertained  him ;  and  the  luxuriant  plain 
of  Jezreel,  stretching  out  beneath,  had  been  the  .scene  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  who  had  raised  to  life  the  son  of  the 
widow  in  the  Phenician  village  of  Sarepta,  on  the  far  northern  coa^t. 
No  prouder  sign  of  their  greatness  as  prophets  had  lingered  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation  than  such  triumphs  over  the  grave,  and  in  no 
place  could  such  associations  have  been  more  rife  than  in  the  very 
scene  of  the  life  of  both.  At  the  sight  of  the  J'oung  man  once  more 
alive,  the  memory  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  was  on  every  lip,  and  cries 
rose  on  all  sides  that  a  great  prophet  had  again  risen,  and  that  God 
had  visited  His  people.  Nor  did  the  report  confine  itself  to  these 
upland  regions.  It  flew  far  and  near  to  Judea  in  the  south,  and  even 
to  the  remote  Perca. 

For  now,  six  months ;  it  ma_y  be  for  more  than  a  year,  the  Baptisi; 
■ — the  one  man  hitherto  recognized,  in  these  days,  as  a  prophet,  had 
lain  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  Machaerus — doubtless,  in  hourly 
expectation  of  death — a  man,  young  in  years,  but  wasted  with  his 
own  fiery  zeal,  and  now  by  the  .shadows  of  his  prison-house.  But 
Antipas  had  not  yet  determined  what  to  do  with  him.  Shielding  him 
from  the  fury  of  Herodias,  and  yet  dreading  to  let  him  go  free,  he 
still  -suffered  him,  as  Felix  permitted  Paul  long  afterwards,  at  Cse.sarea, 
to  receive  visits  from  his  disciples,  as  if  almost  ashamed  to  confine 
one  so  blameless.  The  i-umours  of  Christ's  doings  had  thus,  all  along, 
reached  the  lofty  castle  where  he  lay,  and,  doubtless,  were  tiie  one 
great  subject  of  his  thought  and  conversation.  As  a  Jew,  he  had 
clung  to  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  expecting,  apparently,  a  national 
movement  which  would  establish  a  pure  theocrac}',  under  Jesus. 
Why  had  He  left  him  to  languish  in  prison?  Whv  had  He  not  used 
His  supernatural  powers  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God? 

To  solve  such  questions,  which  could  not  be  repressed,  two  of  his 
disciples  were  deputed  to  visit  Jesus,  and  learn  from  Himself  whether 
He  was,  indeed,  the  Messiah,  or  whether  the  nation  should  still  look 
for  another?  From  first  to  last,  more  than  sixty  claimants  of  the  title 
were  to  rise.  John  might  well  wonder  if  the  past  were  not  a  dream, 
and  Jesus  only  a  herald  like  himself.     He  had  everything  to  depress 
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him.  A  child  of  the  desert,  accustomed  to  its  wild  freedom,  he  was 
now  caged  in  a  dismal  fortress,  with  no  outlook  except  black  lava- 
crags,  and  deep  gorges,  yawning  in  seemingly  bottomless  depths. 
Burning  with  zeal,  he  found  himself  set  aside  as  if  forgotten  of  God, 
or  of  no  use  in  His  kingdom.  Even  the  people  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten him,  for  their  fickle  applause  had  begun  to  lessen,  even  before 
his  imprisonment.  His  work  seemed  to  have  been  without  results;  a 
momentary  excitement  which  had  already  died  away.  He  could  not 
hope  for  visits  from  .Jesus  which  could  only  have  given  a  second  pris- 
oner to  ]yiachaerus — "  the  Black  Castle." 

The  reaction  from  the  sense  of  boundless  liberty  in  the  desert  to 
the  forced  inaction  and  close  walls  of  a  prison,  and  from  the  stir  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  assemblies  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  affected 
even  the  strong  and  firm  soul  of  the  hero,  as  similar  influences  have 
affected  even  the  bravest  hearts  since  his  day.  Moses  and  Elijah  had 
had  their  times  of  profound  despondency,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  a  passing  cloud  threw  its  shadow  even  over  the  Baptist. 

The  answer  of  .Tesus  was  full  of  calm  dignity.  Isaiah,  the  special 
favourite  of  John,  had  given  the  marks,  ages  before,  by  which  the 
Messiah  should  be  known,  and  these  Jesus  proceeded  at  once  to  dis- 
play to  the  disciples  sent  from  Machaerus.  Among  the  crowds  around 
Him,  there  were  always  many  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  hope 
of  a  miraculous  cure  of  their  diseases  or  infirmities,  and  these  He 
forthwith  summoned  to  His  presence,  and  healed.  John  would  un- 
derstand the  significance  of  such  an  answer,  and  it  left  undisturbed 
the  delicacy  which  shrank  from  verbal  self-assertion.  His  acts,  and, 
doubtless,  the  words  that  accompanied  them,  were  left  to  speak  for 
Him.  It  was  enough  that  He  should  refer  them  to  Isaiah,  and  to 
what  they  had  seen.  "Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  you  have 
seen  and  heard.  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them."  "Tell  him,  moreover,  that  I  know  how  he  is 
tempted;  but  let  him  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  Avho 
holds  fast  his  faith  in  spite  of  all  fiery  trials,  and  does  not  reject  the 
kingdom  of  God  because  of  its  small  beginnings,  and  still,  spiritual 
gentleness,  so  different  from  the  worldly  power  and  glory  expected, 
already  has  the  blessings  it  is  sent  to  bring." 

The  messengers  had  hardly  departed,  when  His  full  heart  broke 
out  into  a  eulogy  on  John,  tender,  lofty,  and  fervent.  "It  was  no 
weak  and  wavering  man,"  said  He,  "  bending  this  way  and  that,  like 
the  tall  Jordan  reeds,  that  ye  went  out  in  bands  to  the  desert  banks 
of  the  Jordan  to  see!  No  soft  and  silken  man,  tricked  out  in  splen- 
did dress,  and  living  on  dainty  fare,  like  the  glittering  courtiers  at 
Tiberias!  John  Avas  a  prophet  of  God — aj'e,  the  last  and  the  greatest 
of  prophets,  for  he  was  sent  as  the  herald  to  prepare  the  way  for  Me, 
the  Messiah !  I  tell  you,  among  all  that  have  been  born  of  women,  a 
greater  and  more  honoured  than  John  the  Baptist  has  not  risen !" 
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Passing  from  this  tender  tribute,  which  He  had  already  paid  to 
His  great  forerunner,  even  before  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  He 
proceeded,  as  was  meet,  to  point  out  the  greater  privileges  en- 
joyed by  His  hearers,  than  even  by  one  so  famous.  "  He  was  great 
indeed  in  the  surpassing  dignity  of  his  othce.  as  the  herald  of  the 
Kingdom;  yet  one  far  less,  but  still  a  member  of  that  Kingdom, 
Avhich  is  now  set  up  among  you,  is  greater  in  the  honour  of  his 
citizenship  than  he,  for  he  stood  outside.  But  he  did  a  mighty  work; 
he  roused  the  land  to  a  grand  earnestness  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  and  they  who  were  tlius  stirred  by  him,  are  those  now  being 
received  into  it.  The  prophets  and  the  1  aw  only  prophesied  of  my 
coming:  John  announced  Me  as  having  come.  Believe  Me,  he  was 
the  Ellas  who  was  to  appear." 

To  a  Jewish  audience,  no  honour  could  be  so  great  as  this,  for 
Elijah  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets.  "Elijah  appeared,"  says 
the  son  of  Sirach,  "  a  prophet  like  fire,  and  his  words  burned  like  a 
torch.  He  brought  down  famine  on  Israel,  and  by  his  stormy  zeal, 
he  took  it  away.  Through  the  Word  of  the  Lord  he  shut  up  the 
heavens,  and  thrice  brought  down  tire  from  them.  O!  how  wert 
thou  magnified,  O  Elijah,  by  thy  might}'  deeds,  and  who  can  boast 
that  he  is  thine  equal !  He  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and  brought  them 
from  the  under  world  by  the  word  of  the  Highest.  He  cast  kings 
to  destruction,  and  the  noble  from  their  .seats.  He  received  power 
to  punish,  on  Sinai,  and  judgments  on  Horeb.  He  anointed  kings  to 
revenge  guilt,  and  prophets  to  be  his  successors.  He  was  carried  up 
in  a  flaming  storm,  in  a  chariot  with  horses  of  tire ;  he  is  appointed 
for  the  correction  of  times  to  come,  to  abate  God's  wrath  before 
judgment  be  let  loose,  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  father  to  the  sons, 
and  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob.  It  is  well  for  those  who  shall 
behold  thee!"  All  the  majesty  of  the  prophetic  office  seemed  incor- 
porate in  the  Tishbite,  and  yet  this  did  not  seem  enough  to  Jesus  to 
express  the  dignity  of  John,  for  he  was  more  than  a  prophet,  and 
no  greater  had  ever  risen  among  all  the  sons  of  men. 

The  message  from  John  was  only  the  expression  of  the  general 
feeling  which,  by  its  want  of  -spiritual  elevation,  questioned  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  because  He  had  not  realized  the  national  idea 
of  a  Jewish  hero-king,  at  the  head  of  a  great  revolt  from  Rome,  de- 
stroying the  heathen,"  and  establishing  the  theocracy  by  wonders  like 
the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  itlumderiugs  of  Sinai.  It  struck 
home  to  the  heart  of  the  Saviour,  that  even  His  herald  should  have 
no  higher  or  worthier  conception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,— that  even  he,  so  near  the  light,— should  have  cauglit  so  little 
of  its  brightness.  No  wonder  the  people,  as  a  mass,  rejected  Him. 
How  long  had  He  taught  in  the  towns  of  Gililee,  and  yet  how  dispro- 
portionately small  was  the  number  He  had  really  v/on,  in  .spite  of  the 
throngs  who  had  pressed  with  eager  curiosity  and  wonder  round 
Him,lmdthe  respect  He  had  excited  by  His  teachings!    His  heart 
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Tvas  bowed  with  sorrow.  He  had  come  to  His  own,  and  His  own  did 
not  receive  Him.  Infinite  love  and  pity  for  tliem  filled  His  soul,  for 
He  AVrts  Himself  a  son  of  Israel,  and  would  fain  have  led  His  brethren 
into  the  New  Kingdom,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  nations.  But  they 
refused  to  let  themselves  be  delivered  from  the  spiritual  and  moral 
slavery  under  which  they  had  long  sunk.  The  yoke  of  the  Romans 
was  not  their  greatest  misfortime.  That  of  the  dead  letter,  and  of 
frozen  forms  and  formula?,  which  chilled  every  nobler  aspiration,  and 
shut  up  the  heart  against  true  repentance,  and  practical  holiness,  was 
a  far  gi-eater  calamity.  Even  their  highest  ideal — the  conception  of 
the  Messiah — had  become  a  heated  fantastic  dream  of  universal 
dominion,  apart  from  religious  reform.  A  glimpse  of  other  fields, 
which  promised  a  richer  harvest,  had,  however,  lifted  His  spirit  to 
consoling  thoughts,  for  the  heathen  centurion  had  shown  the  faith 
which  was  wanting  in  Israel.  His  homage  had  been  like  the  wave-, 
olTering  before  God,  of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  Gentile  world!  Hea- 
thenism might  be  sunk  in  error  and  sin,  crime  and  lust,  and  all 
moral  confusion  might  reign  Avidely  in  it;  there  was  more  hope  of 
repentance  and  a  return  to  a  better  life,  from  heathen  indifference  or 
guilt,  than  from  Jewish  insane,  self-righteous  pride. 

The  crowd  of  despised  common  people  and  publicans,  to  whom 
Jesus  had  addressed  His  eidogy  of  John,  received  it  with  delight,  for 
they  had  themselves  been  baptized  by  the  now  imprisoned  prophet. 
There  were  not  wanting  others,  however,  whom  it  greatly  offended — 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  present  for  no  friendly  jnu-pose.  "With  the 
instinct  of  monopol}',  they  condemned  at  once  whatever  had  not  come 
through  the  legitimate  channels  of  authorized  teaching.  They  had 
gone  out  to  John,  but  with  the  foregone  conclusion  to  hear,  criticize, 
and  reject  him  with  supercilious  contempt,  as  only  fit  for  the  vulgar. 
Thougli  a  priest's  son,  he  was  virtually  a  layman,  for  he  had  not  been 
duly  ordained.  He  might  be  good  enough  in  his  way,  but  he  was 
not  a  Rabbi.  He  was  almost  guilty  of  schism,  like  Korah.  He  was 
not  licensed  by  the  authorities,  and  yet  preached,  as,  indeed,  for  that 
matter,  was  the  case  with  Jesus  Himself.  The  bitter  hostilitj'  both 
John  and  He  had  met,  rose  the  more  in  the  Saviour's  mind  at  the 
sight  of  the  Rabbis  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  and  the  sadness  and 
indignation  of  His  lieart  broke  out  in  stern  denunciation.  "To 
what  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this  generation?  They  are  like  children 
in  the  empty  m.arket-places,  playing  at  marriages  and  mournings; 
some  making  music  on  the  flute  for  the  one:  some  acting  like  mourn- 
ers for  the  other;  but  neither  the  cheerful  piping,  nor  the  sad  beat- 
ing on  the  breast,  pleasing  the  companion  audience.  John  the 
Baptist  came  upholding  the  traditions  and  customs  of  you  Rabbis; 
for  he  fasted,  and  paid  attention  to  washings,  and  set  prayers,  and 
enjoined  these  on  his  disciples;  but  you  said  he  was  too  strict,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  that  he  spoke  in  so  strange 
a  way  because  he  had  a  devil.     I  came  eating  and  diinking — neither 
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a  Nazarite  like  John,  nor  requiring  fasts  like  him ;  nor  avoiding  the 
table  of  all  but  the  ceremonially  pure,  like  the  Pharisees;  and  j'ou 
say  I  am  too  fond  of  eating  and  of  wine,  and  still  worse,  am  a  friend 
of  the  publicans  and  sinners  you  despise.  But  the  true  divine  wis- 
dom which  both  he  and  I  have  proclaimed  is  justified  by  Ihose  who 
honour  and  follow  it,  for  they  know  its  surpassing  worth,  though 
you  treat  it  as  folly!  The  divine  wisdom  of  both  his  and  my  coming 
as  we  have  come,  is  vindicated  by  all  who  humbly  seek  to* be  wise, 
and  the  folly  of  men  is  seen  in  their  fancied  wisdom." 

He  would  fain  have  led  all  to  whom  He  had  preached  in  His  fre- 
quent journeys,  into  the  ways  of  peace.  But  tender  though  He  wa's, 
He  was  also  stern,  when  stolid  obduracy  shut  its  eyes  on  the  sacred 
light  He  had  brought  to  them.  Most  of  His  mighty  works  had  been 
done,  and  most  of  His  no  less  mighty  words  had  been  spoken,  in 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  the  district  which  He  had 
made  His  home.  But  they  had  led  to  no  general  penitence.  With 
a  voice  of  unspeakable  sadness,  mingled  with  holy  wrath,  He  de- 
nounced such  wilful  perversity.  "Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin,  woe 
unto  thee.  Bethsaida,  for  if  the  mighty  works  I  have  done  in  you  had 
been  done  even  in  T\Te  and  Sidon,  the  types  of  besotted  heathenism, 
they  would  have  repented  long  ago,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  I 
say  unto  you.  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment  than  for  you.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  exalted  to 
heaven  by  my  dwelling  and  working  in  you,  shalt  be  thrust  down  to 
Hades,  at  tlie  Day  of  Judgment;  for  if  the  mighty  works  I  have  done 
in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this 
day.  But  I  say  unto  j'ou,  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of 
Sodom,  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  than  for  thee!" 

It  would  seem  as  if  at  this  point,  some  communication  that  pleased 
Him  liad  been  made  to  Jesus.  Perhaps  His  disciples  had  told  Him 
of  some  success  obtained  among  the  simple  crowds  to  whom  thej'  had 
preached  the  New  Kingdom.  Whatever  it  was,  He  broke  forth  on 
hearing  it  into  thanksgiving:  "I  praise  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  the  things  of  Tiiy  Kingdom 
from  those  wlio  are  thought,  and  who  think  themselves  wise,  and 
qualified  to  judge — the  liabbis,  and  Priests,  and  Pharisees — and  hast 
revealed  them  to  simple  souls,  unskilled  in  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 
I  thank  Tliee  that  what  is  well-pleasing  to  Thee  has  happened  thus!" 
The  New  Kingdom  was  not  to  rest  on  the  theology  of  the  schoolmen 
of  the  daj%  or  on  official  authority,  or  on  the  sanction  of  a  corrupt 
Church,  or  on  the  supi:)ort  of  privileged  classes,  but  upon  child-like 
faith  and  humlJe  love.  It  was  not  to  spread  downwards,  from  among 
the  powerful  and  influential,  but  to  rise  from  among  the  weak  and 
ignoble,  the  poor  and  lowly,  who  would  receive  it  in  love  and  humility'. 
It  was  to  spread  upwards  by  no  artificial  aids,  but  by  the  attractions 
of  its  own  heavenly  worth  alone.  It  was  a  vital  condition  of  its 
nature  that  it  should,  for  it  can  only  be  received  in  sincerity,  where 
its  unaided  spiritual  beauty  wins  the  heart. 
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Among  the  "babes"  were  doubtless  included  the  confessors  to  be 
won  from  the  world  at  large,  and  not  from  Israel  alone,  for  the  law 
of  growth  from  beloAV  upwards,  is  tliat  of  religious  movements  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  All  reformations  begin  with  the  laity,  and  with 
the  obscure.  Jesus  had  nothing  to  hope  but  everything  to  fear  from 
the  privileged  classes,  the  learned  guilds,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
and  the  officials  of  the  Church  generally.  It  sounds  startling  to  read 
of  His  thanking  God  that  these  all-powerful  classes  showed  neither 
sympathy  for  the  New  Kingdom  founded  by  Him,  nor  even  the  power 
of  comprehending  it,  and  that  it  was  left  to  the  simple  and  child-like 
minds  of  the  common  people,  in  their  freedom  from  prejudice,  to 
embrace  it  with  eagerness.  It  was  because  He  saw  in  the  fact,  the 
divine  law  of  all  moral  and  religious  progress.  New  epochs  in  the 
spiritual  history  of  tlie  world  always  spring  like  seeds,  in  darkness 
and  obscurity,  and  oulj'  show  themselves  when  they  have  already 
struck  root  in  the  soil.  The  moral  and  religious  life,  finds  an  unnoticed 
welcome  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  when  the  higher  ranks  of  laj',  and 
even  of  ecclesiastical  society,  are  morally  and  spiritually  effete,  mitit  to 
introduce  a  reform,  and  bound  by  their  interests  to  things  asthej'are. 

The  overflowing  fulness  of  heart,  which  had  found  utterance  in 
praj'er,  added  a  few  sentences  more,  of  undying  interest  and  beauty. 
It  might  be  feared  that,  if  old  guides  were  forsaken,  those  who  took 
Him  for  their  leader  might  find  Him  unequal  to  direct  them  aright. 
To  dispel  any  such  apprehension  He  draws  aside  the  veil  from  some 
of  the  awful  mysteries  of  His  nature  and  His  relation  to  the  Eternal, 
in  words  which  must  have  strangely  comforted  the  simple  souls  who 
heard  them  first,  and  "which  still  carry  with  them  a  spiritual  support, 
intensified  by  their  awful  sublimity  as  the  words  of  one,  in  outward 
seeming,  a  man  like  ourselves. 

"All  tilings  concerning  the  New  Kingdom  are  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father — its  founding,  its  establishment,  its  spread.  I  am,  there- 
fore, the  king  and  leader  of  the  new  people  of  God — the  head  of  the 
new  Theocracy,  divinely  commissioned  to  rule  over  it.  All  that  I 
teach  I  have  received  from  my  Father.  I  speak,  in  all  things,  the 
mind  of  God,  and  thus  you  are  for  ever  safe.  No  one  knows  fully 
what  I  am,  and  what  measure  of  gifts  I  have  received  as  Messiah,  but 
the  Father,  who  has  commissioned  and  sent  me  forth — Me,  His  Son. 
Nor  does  any  man  know  the  Father,  in  His  counsels  for  the  salvation 
of  man,  as  I  His  Son  do,  and  those  to  whom  I  make  Him  known.  I 
am  the  true  Light,  who  alone  can  lighten  men,  the  one  true  Teacher, 
who  cannot  mislead. 

"Come  unto  me,  therefore,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden 
with  the  burden  of  rites  and  traditions  of  men,  which  your  teachers 
lay  on  j'ou — you,  who  can  find  no  deliverance  from  the  misery  of  your 
souls,  by  all  tliese  observances,  and  1  will  give  your  spirits  rest.  Cast 
off  their  heavy  yoke  and  take  mine,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  not 
Lard  and  haughty  like  your  Kabbls,  but  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
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ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.  For  the  yoke  I  lay  on  you — the  law 
I  require  you  to  honour — is  not  like  tliat  whicli  you  have  hitherto 
borne,  but  brintis  liealth  to  the  spirit,  and  my  burden  is  light,  for  it 
is  the  Law  of  love."' 

Language  like  tliis,  briefly  expanded,  for  greater  clearness,  demands 
reverent  thought.  Who  does  not  feel  that  such  words  could  not  fall 
from  the  lips  of  a  sinful  man,  but  only  from  those  of  one  wliose 
nature  and  life  lay  far  above  all  human  imperfection?  Who,  even  of 
tlie  highest,  or  wisest,  or  best,  of  human  teachers,  could  invite  (dl, 
without  exception,  to  come  to  Him,  with  the  promise  that  He  would 
give  them  true  rest  for  tlieir  souls?  And  who,  in  doing  so,  could 
s})eak  of  it  as  a  tiling  apparent  to  all  who  heard  Him,  that  He  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart?  Who  would  think  of  claiming  the  stately 
dignity  of  sole  representative  of  the  Unseen  God,  and  who  could 
speak  of  God  as  his  Father,  in  the  same  way  as  Jesus?  And  who 
would  dare  to  link  Himself  with  the  Eternal  in  a  Communion  so  awful 
and  an  inter-revelation  so  a1)solute  ?  He  makes  us  feel  that  as  we  listen 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  Incarnate  Divine. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

DAKKENIiSTG   SHADOWS. — LIFE   IN   GALILEE. 

The  rapture  with  the  hierarchical  party  was  not  as  yet  so  pronounced 
as  to  prevent  a  more  or  less  friendly  intercourse  between  Jesus  and 
some  of  its  members.  An  incident  connected  with  one  happened 
about  this  time. 

A  Pharisee  of  the  name  of  Simon,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  good 
social  position,  had  met  with  Jesus  in  some  of  the  Galilajan  towns, 
and  had  l^een  so  attracted  by  Him  that  he  invited  Him  to  his  house, 
to  eat  with  liim.  Tliis  was  a  mark  of  high  consideration  from  one  of 
a  party  so  strict,  for  a  Pliarisee  was  as  careful  as  a  Brahmin  is,  with 
wliom  he  ate.  Defilement  was  temporary  loss  of  caste,  and  neutral- 
ized long-continued  effort  to  attain  a  higher  grade  of  legal  purity,  and 
it  lurked,  in  a  thousand  forms,  behind  the  simplest  acts  of  daily  life 
and  intercourse.  To  invite  one  who  Avas  neither  a  Pharisee,  nor  a 
mein])er  of  even  the  lowest  grade  of  legal  guilds,  was  aniazing  liber- 
ality in  a  Je\vish  precisian.  It  wovdd  seem  as  if  the  courtesy  had 
already  excited  timid  fear  of  having  gone  too  far,  when  Jesus  ac- 
cepted the  invitation, — and  had  given  place  to  a  cold  patronizing  con- 
descension, wliich  fancied  it  had  conferred,  rather  than  received,  an 
honour  by  His  presence. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  nation  it  had  been  the  habit  to  sit  at  meals 
on  mats,  with  the  feet  crossed  beneath  the  body,  as  at  present  in  the 
East — round  a  low  table — now,  only  about  a  foot  in  height.  Bvit  the 
foreign  custom  of  reclining  on  cushions,  long  in  use  anioug  the  Per- 
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sians,  Greeks,  anA  Romans,  had  been  introduced  into  Palestine  appar- 
ently as  early  as  the  days  of  Amos,  and  had  become  ireneral  in  those 
of  Christ.  Raised  divans,  or  table  couches,  provided  with  cushions 
and  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  supplied  a  rest  for  guests, 
and  on  these  they  lay  on  their  left  arm,  with  their  feet  at  ease  behind 
them,  outside.  The  place  of  honour  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  right 
side,  which  had  no  one  above  it,  while  all  below  could  easily  lean 
back  on  the  bosom  of  the  person  immediately  behind.  Hospitality 
among  the  poor  was  prefaced  by  various  courtesies  and  attentions 
to  the  guest,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  nation.  To  enter  a  house 
except  with  bare  feet  was  much  the  f^ame  as  our  doing  so  without  re- 
moving the  hat,  and,  therefore,  all  shoes  and  sandals  were  taken  off, 
and  left  at  the  threshold.  A  kiss  on  the  cheek,  from  the  master  of 
the  house,  with  the  invocation  "The  Lord  be  with  you,"  conveyed  a 
formal  welcome,  and  was  followed,  on  the  guest  taking  his  place  on 
the  couch,  by  a  servant  bringing  water  and  washing  the  feet,  to  cool 
and  refresh  them,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  dust  of  the  road  and  give 
ceremonial  cleanness.  The  host  himself,  or  one  of  his  servants,  next 
anointed  the  head  and  beard  of  the  guests  with  fragrant  oil,  attention 
to  the  hair  being  a  great  point  with  Orientals.  Before  eating,  water 
was  again  brought  to  wash  the  hands,  as  the  requirements  of  legal 
purity  demanded,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  food  was  taken  by  dip- 
ping the  fingers,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  into  a  common  di.«h.  "  To  wash 
the  hands  before  a  meal,"  says  the  Talmud,  "is  a  command;  to  do  so 
during  eating  is  left  matter  of  choice,  but,  to  wash  them  after  it,  is  a 
dut}-." 

With  all  Jews,  but  especially  with  scnipulous  formalists  like  the 
Pharisees,  religious  observances  formed  a  marked  feature  in  every 
entertainment,  however  humble,  and,  as  these  were  duly  prescribed 
by  the  Rabbis,  we  are  able  to  picture  a  meal  like  that  given  to  Jesus 
bj'  Simon. 

Houses  in  the  East  are  far  from  enjoj'ing  the  privacy  we  prize  so 
highly.  Even  at  this  time,  strangers  pass  in  and  out  at  their  pleasure, 
to  see  the  guests,  and  join  in  conversation  with  them  and  with  the 
host.  Aniong  those  who  did  so,  in  Simon's  house,"  was  one  at  whose 
presence  in  his  dwelling,  under  any  circumstances,  he  must  have  been 
equally  astonished  and  disturbed.  Silently  gliding  into  the  chamber, 
perhaps  to  the  seat  round  the  wall,  came  a  woman,  though  women 
could  not  with  propriety  make  their  appearance  at  such  entertain- 
ments. She  was,  moreover,  unveiled,  which,  in  itself,  was  contrary 
to  recognized  rules.  In  the  little  town  every  one  was  known,  and 
Simon  saw,  at  the  first  glance,  that  she  was  no  other  than  one  known 
to  the  community  as  a  poor  fallen  woman.  She  was  evidently  in 
distress,  but  he  had  no  eyes  or  heart  for  such  a  consideration.  She  had 
compromised  his  respectability,  and  his  frigid  self-righteousness  could 
think  only  of  itself.  To  eat  with  publicans  or  sinners  was  the  sum 
of  all  evils  to  a  Pharisee.     It  was  the  approach  of  one  under  moral 
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quarantine,  whose  very  neighbourhood  was  disastrous,  and  yet,  here 
she  was,  in  his  own  house. 

A  tenderer  heart  tlian  liis,  however,  knew  the  deeper  aspects  of  her 
case,  and  welcomed  her  approach.  Slie  had  listened  to  the  words  of 
Jesus,  perhaps  to  His  invitation  to  the  weary  and  lieavy-laden  to 
come  to  Him  for  rest,  and  was  bowed  down  with  penitent  shame  and 
contrition,  which  were  the  promise  of  a  new  and  purer  life.  Lost, 
till  now,  to  self-respect,  an  outcast  for  whom  no  one  cared,  she  had 
found  in  Him  that  there  was  a  friend  of  sinners,  who  beckoned  even 
the  most  hopeless  to  take  shelter  by  His  side.  In  Him  and  His  words 
hope  had  returned,  and  in  His  respect  for  her  womanhood,  though 
fallen,  cjuickening  self-respect  had  been  once  more  awakened  in  her 
])Osom.  She  might  yet  be  saved  from  her  degradation;  might  yet 
retrace  her  steps  from  pollution  and  sorrow,  to  a  pure  life  and  peace 
of  mind.  What  could  she  do  but  seek  the  presence  of  One  who  had 
won  her  back  from  ruin?  AVhat  could  she  do  but  express  her  lowly 
gratitude  for  the  sympathy  He  alone  had  shown;  the  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  her  restoration  that  had  itself  restored  her! 

The  object  of  her  visit  was  not,  however,  long  a  mystery.  Kneel- 
ing down  behind  Jesus,  she  proceeded  to  anoint  His  feet  with  fragrant 
ointment,  but  as  she  was  about  to  do  so,  her  tears  fell  on  them  so  fast 
that  she  was  fain  to  wipe  them  witli  her  long  hair,  which,  in  her  dis- 
tress, had  escaped  its  fastenings.  To  anoint  the  head  was  the  usual 
course,  but  she  would  not  venture  on  such  an  honour,  and  would 
only  make  bold  to  anoint  His  feet.  Unmindful  of  her  disorder, 
which  Simon  coldly  noted  as  an  additional  shame,  she  could  think 
only  of  her  benefactor.  Weeping  and  wiping  away  the  tears,  and 
covering  the  feet  with  kisses,  her  heart  gave  itself  vent  till  it  was 
calmed  enough  to  let  her  anoint  them,  and,  meanwhile,  Jesus  left  her 
to  her  lowly,  loving  will. 

The  Pharisee  was  horrified.  That  a  Rabbi  should  allow  such  a 
woman,  or,  indeed,  any  woman,  to  approach  him,  was  contrary  to  all 
the  traditions,  but  it  was  incredibly  worse  in  one  whom  the  people 
regarded  as  a  prophet.  He  would  not  speak  aloud,  but  his  looks 
showed  his  thoughts.  "This  man,  if  He  were  a  prophet,  would  have 
known  what  kind  of  woman  this  is  that  touches  Him,  for  she  is  a 
sinner." 

Jesus  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  turaing  to  him,  re- 
quested an  answer  to  a  question.  "There  was  a  certain  creditor," 
said  He,  "Avhohad  two  debtors.  The  one  owed  him  five  hundred 
pence,  the  other  fifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly 
forgave  them  both.  Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him 
most?"  Utterly  imconscious  of  the  bearing  q£  these  words  on  himself, 
the  Pharisee  readily  answered  that  he  supposed  he  to  whom  the  cred- 
itor forgave  most,  would  love  him  most.  "  Thou  hast  rightly  judged," 
replied  Jesus.  Then  like  Nathan  with  David,  He  proceeded  to  bring 
the  parable  home  to  his  conscience. 
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Turning  to  the  weeping,  penitent  Troman  at  His  feet,  and  pointing 
to  her.  He  continued,  "Simon,  seest  tliou  this  woman?  I  entei'ed 
into  thine  liouse ;  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet,  as  even  cour- 
tesy demanded ;  but  she  has  washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped 
them  with  her  hair.  Tliou  gavest  me  no  kiss;  but  this  woman,  since 
the  time  I  entered,  has  not  ceased  to  Iviss  my  feet  tenderly.  Tliou 
didst  not  anoint  my  head  with  oil;  but  she  has  anointed  my  feet 
with  ointment.  I  say  unto  thee,  therefore,  her  sins,  which  are 
many,  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much,  but  one  to  whom  little  is 
forgiven,  loves  little."  Then  addressing  the  sobbing  woman  herself, 
Hetold  her,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.  Thy  faith  has  saved  thee:  go 
in  peace!" 

That  He  should  claim  to  forgive  sins  had  already  raised  a  charge 
of  blasphemy  against  Him,  and  it  did  not  pass  unnoticed  now.  But 
the  time  had  not  j'et  come  for  open  hostility,  and  His  words,  in  the 
meanwhile,  were  only  treasured  up  to  be  used  against  Him  hereafter. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  notice  in  St.  Luke  for  a  glimpse  of  the  mode 
of  life  of  Jesus  in  these  mouths.  He  seems  to  have  spent  them  in 
successive  circuits,  from  Capernaum  as  a  centre,  through  all  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Galilee,  very  much  as  the  Kabbis  were  accustomed  to 
do  over  the  country  at  large.  In  these  journeys  He  was  attended  by 
the  Twelve,  and  by  a  group  of  loving  women,  attracted  to  Him  by 
relationship,  or  by  His  having  healed  them  of  various  diseases;  who 
provided,  in  part,  at  least,  for  His  wants,  and  those  of  His  followers. 
That  He  v/as  not  absolutely  poor,  in  the  sense  of  suffering  from  want, 
is  implied  in  His  recognition  as  a  Rabbi,  and  even  as  a  prophet,  which 
secured  Him  hospitality  and  welcome,  as  an  act  of  supreme  religious 
merit,  wherever  lie  went.  To  entertain  a  Rabbi  was  to  secure  the 
favour  of  God,  and  it  was  coveted  as  a  special  honour.  Thus,  though 
He  had  no  home  He  could  call  His  own.  He  would  never  want  ready 
welcome  in  the  homes  of  others  wherever  He  went,  so  long  as  popular 
prejudice  was  not  excited  against  Him.  The  cottage  of  Lazarus  at 
Bethany  was  only  one  of  many  that  opened  its  doors  to  Him,  and  He 
could  even  reckon  on  a  cheerful  reception  so  confidently,  as  to  invite 
Himself  to  houses  like  that  of  Zaccheus,  or  that  of  him  in  whose 
upper  room  He  instituted  the  Last  Supper.  ]Many  disciples,  or  per- 
sons favourably  inclined,  were  scattered  over  the  land.  The  sim- 
plicity of  Eastern  life  favoured  such  kindly  relations,  and  hence  His 
personal  support  would  be  freel}^  supplied,  except  in  desert  parts,  or 
when  He  was  journeying  through  Samaria,  or  distant  places  on  the 
frontiers  of  Galilee.  The  willing  gifts  of  friends,  thrown  into  a 
common  fund,  supplied  so  fully  all  that  was  needed  in  such  cases, 
that  there  was  always  a  ^luplus  from  which  even  to  give  to  the  poor. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  group  of  women  who  thus  attended 
Jesus  have  been  handed  down  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  their  devotion, 
while  tho.se  of  the  men  who  followed  Him,  with  the  exception  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  are  lost.   The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  always 
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seen  most  in  tho  rrentler  sex,  had  alrtacXy  spread  among  all  Jewish 
womeii,  for  the  Pharisees  found  them  their  most  earnest  supporters. 
It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  Jesu:^  Siiiould  attract  a  similar 
devotion.  His  purity  of  .soul,  His  reverenri  com'tesy  to  the  sex,  His 
championship  of  ihe;r  r-qjal  dignity  with  m.au,  before  God.  and  His 
demand  for  supreme  zoal  in  all,  in  the  spread  of  the  New  Kingdom, 
drew  them  after  Him.  But  r,o  accustomed  were  all  classes  to  such 
attendance  on  their  own  Halibis,  that  even  the  enemi->?s  of  Jesus  found 
no  gi'ound  for  censure  in  thoir  ministrations. 

Of  these  earliest  mothers  of  the  Church,  five  are  named.  Mary,  or 
]\Iiriam,  of  the  town  of  Magdala,  from  whom  Jesus  had  cast  seven 
devils;  Johanna,  the  wife,  not  the  widow,  of  Chuoza,  a  higli  official 
in  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas,  at  Tiberias;  Susanna,  of  whom  only 
the  name  is  known;  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of 
Joses,  and  wife  of  Klopas;  and  Sclielamilh.  or  Salome,  mother  of 
James  and  John,  and  wife  of  Zebedee  or  Zabdai,  perhaps,  also,  the 
sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Je.sus,  as  Mary,  the  wife  of  Klopas,  is 
also  thought  by  many  to  have  been.  Of  the  other  three,  whom  Jesus 
Iiad  cured  of  various  diseases,  a  surj^assing  interest  attaches  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  from  her  unfovmded  identification  with  the  fallen  penitent 
who  did  Jesus  honour  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  Simon.  There  is 
notliing  whatever  to  connect  her  with  tliat  narrative,  for  it  confounds 
what  the  New  Testament  distinguishes  by  the  clearest  language,  to 
think  of  her  having  led  a  sinful  life  from  the  fact  of  her  having  suf- 
fered from  demoniacal  possession.  Never,  perhaps,  has  a  figment  so 
utterly  baseless  obtained  so  wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  con- 
nect with  her  name.  But  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  explode  it,  for  the 
word  has  passed  into  the  vocabularies  of  Euro^De  as  a  synonym  of 
penitent  frailty. 

jMary  appears  to  have, belonged  to  the  village  of  Magdala,  or  Migdol 
— the  Tower — about  three  miles  north  of  Tiberias,  on  the  water's 
edge,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth.  It  is  now 
represented  by  the  few  wretched  hovels  which  form  the  Mohammedan 
village  of  El-Mejdel,  with  a  solitary  thoru-bush  beside  it,  as  the  last 
trace  of  the  rich  groves  and  orcliards,  amidst  which  it  was,  douVitless, 
embowered,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  A  high  limestone  rock,  full  of 
caves,  overhangs  it  on  the  snuth-v.'cst,  and  beneath  this,  out  of  a  deep 
ravine  at  the  back  of  the  plain,  a  clear  stream  rushes  past  to  the  sea. 
which  it  enters  through  a  tangled  thicket  of  thorn,  and  willows,  and 
oleanders,  covered  in^  their  .season  with  clouds  of  varied  blossoms. 
Who  Mary  was,  or  what,  no  one  can  tell,  but  legend,  with  a  cruel 
injustice,  has  associated  her  name  for  ever  with  the  spot  nov,-  sacred 
to  her,  as  the  lost  one  reclaimed  by  Jesus. 

The  circle  which  thus  attended  Him  on  His  journeys  was  peculiar, 
al>ove  all  things,  in  an  age  of  intense  ritualism,  by  its  slight  care  for 
the  external  observances  and  mortifications,  which  formed  the  sum  of 
zoligiou  with  so  man3^     This  simplicity  was  made  the  gi'eat  accu- 
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eation  nc'aiiist  Jesus,  as,  in  after  times,  the  absence  of  sacrifices  and 
temples  led  the  heathen  to  charge  Christianity  "with  atheism.  Even 
the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  fasting, 
and  the  established  rules  for  praj'cr  and  ceremonial  purifications  "U'ere 
60  neglected,  as  to  cause  remark  and  animadversion.  There  is,  in- 
deed, great  reason  for  the  belief  of  some,  that  Jesus  and  His  followers 
differed,  alike  in  dress,  demeanour,  mode  of  life,  and  customs,  from 
the  teachers  of  the  day  and  their  followers.  The  simple  tunic  and 
upper  garment  may  have  had  the  Tallith  -n-orn  by  all  other  Jews,  but 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  tas-sels  at  its  corners  were  in  contrast  to 
the  huge,  ostentatious  size  affected  by  the  Rabbis.  Nor  can  we 
imagine  that  either  Jesus,  or  the  Twelve,  sanctioned  by  their  use  the 
superstitious  leathern  phylacteries  which  others  bound,  with  long 
fillets,  on  their  left  aim  and  ll.eir  fcuhead,  at  prayers.  The  count- 
less rules,  then,  as  now,  in  force  for  the  lergth  of  the  straps,  for  the 
size  of  the  leather  cells  to  hold  the  prescribed  texts — for  their  shape, 
manufacture,  &c.,  and  even  for  the  exact  mode  of  winding  the  straps 
round  the  arm,  or  tying  them  on  the  forehead — marked  too  strongly 
the  cold,  mechanical  conceptions  of  prayer  then  prevailing,  to  let  us 
imagine  that  o\ir  Lord  or  the  disciples  wore  them.  There  was  no 
such  neglect  of  His  person  as  many  of  His  contemporaries  thought 
identical  with  holiness,  for  He  did  not  decline  the  anointing  of  His 
head  or  beard,  or  the  washing  of  His  feet,  at  each  resting-place.  Nor 
did  He  require  a.scetic  restrictions  at  table,  for  we  find  Him  peimit- 
ting  the  use  of  wine,  bread,  and  honey,  and  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl. 
In  Peter's  house  He  invited  others  to  cat  with  Him,  and  He  readily 
accepted  invitations,  with  all  the  customar}'  refinements  of  the  kiss 
of  salutation,  and  foot-washing,  and  anointing  even  with  the  costliest 
perfume.  The  Pharisee  atoned  for  his  occasional  entertainments  by 
fasting  on  Mondays  and  Thursdaj's,  but  Jesus  exposed  Himself  to  the 
charge  of  indulgence,  because  He  never  practised  even  such  inter- 
mittent austerities.  Expense  was,  hov.'ever,  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  for  He  praised  the  Baptist  for  having  nothing  costly  or 
effeminate  in  his  dress,  and  He  enjoined  the  strictest  moderation, 
both  in  dress  and  living,  on  Plis  disciples. 

It  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Jesus  that  He  elevated  the  common 
details  of  life  to  the  loftiest  uses,  and  ennobled  even  the  familiar  and 
simple.  In  His  company,  the  evening  meal,  when  not  forgotten  in 
the  press  of  overwhelming  labours,  was  an  opportimity  always  gladly 
embraced  for  informal  instruction,  not  only  to  the  Twelve,  but  to 
the  many  strangers  whom  the  easy  manners  of  the  East  permitted  to 
gather  in  the  apartment.  After  evening  devotions,  the  fsunily  group 
invited  the  familiar  and  unconstrained  exchange  of  thought,  in  which 
Jesus  so  much  delighted.  As  the_ Father  and  Head  of  tlie  circle.  He 
would,  doubtless,  use  the  form  of  thanks  and  of  blessing  hallowed  by 
the  custom  of  His  nation,  opening  the  meal  by  the  bread  and  wine 
passed  round  to  be  tasted  by  each,  after  acknowledgment  of  the 
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bounty  of  God  and  His  gifts.  Then  would  follow  a  word  to  all,  in 
turn:  the  stor}'  of  the  day,  and  each  one's  shai'e  in  it,  would  be  re- 
viewed with  tender  blame,  or  praise,  or  counsel ;  and  the  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love  of  all  would  be  refreshed  by  their  very  meeting  round 
the  table.  How  dear  these  hours  of  quiet  home  life  were  to  Jesus 
Himself,  is  seen  in  the  tenderness  with  which  He  .saw,  in  the  group 
they  brought  around  Him,  His  "children," — as  if  they  replaced  in 
His  heart  the  household  affeclions  of  the  family;  and  in  the  pain, 
and  almost  womanl}'  fondness,  with  which  He  hesitated  to  pronounce 
His  last  farewell  to  them.  To  the  disciples  themselves,  they  gi-ew  to 
be  an  imperishable  memory,  which  they  were  fain,  in  compliance 
with  their  Master's  wish,  to  prepetuate  daily,  in  their  breaking  of 
bread.  The  greatness  and  condescension,  the  loving  familiarity  and 
fond  endearments  of  close  intercourse,  the  peace  and  quiet  after  the 
strife  of  the  day,  the  feeling  of  security  under  His  e3'e  and  care,  made 
these  hours  a  recollection  that  grew  brighter  and  more  sacred  with 
tlie  lapse  of  years,  and  deepened  the  longing  for  His  return,  or  for 
their  departure  to  be  with  Him. 

In  tliis  delightful  family  life  there  was,  however,  notliing  like  com- 
munism, for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  property  of  each  being  tiii-own 
into  a  common  fund.  His  disciples  had,  indeed,  left  all;  but  they 
had  not  sold  it,  to  help  the  general  treasury.  Some  of  them  still  re- 
tained funds  of  their  own,  and  the  women  who  accompanied  them 
still  kept  their  property.  When  Jesus  paid  the  Temple  tax  for  Him- 
self, He  did  not  think  of  doing  so  for  His  disciples  as  well.  It  was 
left  to  them  to  pay  for  themselves.  The  simple  wants  of  each  day 
were  provided  by  free  contributions,  when  not  proffered  by  hospi- 
tality, nor  did  He  receive  even  these  from  His  disciples,  though  Rabbis 
were  permitted  to  accept  a  honorarium  from  their  scholars.  "Yo 
have  received  for  nothing"  said  He,  "give  for  nothing."  He  took  no 
gifts  of  money  from  the  people,  nor  did  He  let  His  disciples  collect 
alms,  as  the  Rabbis  did  their  scholars.  The  only  bounty  He  accepted 
Avas  the  hospitality  and  shelter  always  reidy  for  Him  in  friendly  Gali- 
lee. From  the  generous  women  who  followed  Him,  He,  indeed,  ac- 
cepted passing  support,  but,  in  contrast  to  tlie  greed  of  the  Rabbis,  He 
only  used  their  liberalitv  for  the  need  of  the  moment.  His  little 
circle  v/as  never  allov,'ed  to  suffer  want,  but  was  always  al)le  to  dis- 
tribute charity,  and,  though  He  seems  to  have  carried  no  money,  He 
expressly  distinguishes  both  Himself  and  His  dLsciples  from  the 
poor. 

His  presence  among  His  disciples  was  seldom,  even  for  a  brief  in- 
terval, interrupted.  He  might  be  summoned  to  heal  some  sick  per- 
son, or  invited  to  some  meal;  or  He  might  wish  to  be  alone,  for  a 
time,  in  His  chamber  or  among  the  hills,  while  He  prayed,  but  these 
were  only  absences  of  a  few  hours.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  kiss  of 
salutation  in  such  cases  greeted  His  return.  He  gave  the  word  for 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  or  for  going  by  boat,  and  the  disciples  pro- 
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Gurod  Tvliat  was  needed  by  the  way,  if  by  laud,  and  plied  the  oar,  if 
on  the  Lake. 

He  always  travelled  on  foot,  and  was  often  thankful  for  a  draught 
of  VvTiter,  as  He  toiled  along  the  hot  sides  of  the  white  hills,  or  for  a 
piece  of  bread,  procured  in  some  village  through  which  He  passed, 
bometimes  He  went  with  His  disciples,  sometimes  before  them;  leav- 
ing t'aeni  to  their  own  conversation,  but  noting  and  reproving,  at 
once,  their  misunderstandings,  or  momentary  misconceptions. 

AVhen  a  resting-place  had  to  be  formd  for  the  night,  He  vras  wont 
to  send  ou  some  ()i  His  disciples  before,  or  He  av/aited  an  invitation 
on  His  airival;  Plis  disciples  sharing  the  proffered  hospitality,  or  dis- 
tributing thcnxselves  in  other  houses.  The  entertainment  must  have 
varied  in  different  dwellings,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  prophet's 
chamber  Avhere  the  Shunamite  had  provided  a  bed,  a  table,  a  stool, 
and  a  lamp,  to  the  friendship,  and  busy  womanly  ministrations,  and 
homage  of  lowly  disciplcship,  of  homes  like  the  cottage  of  Bethany. 
Yv'here  He  was  welcomed,  He  entered  with  the  invocation,  "Peace 
be  to  this  house  " — but,  unlike  the  Pharisees — v/ithout  asking  any 
questions  as  to  the  levitical  cleanness  of  the  house,  or  its  tables,  or 
benches,  or  vessels.  It  was  very  rarely,  one  would  suppose,  that  He 
was  not  gladly  received,  but  when  at  any  time  He  met  inhospitality. 
He  only  went  on  to  tlie  next  village.  Sometimes  He  bore  His  rejec- 
tion silently,  but  at  others,  moved  at  their  hardness.  He  shook  the 
very  dust  of  the  town  from  His  feet  on  leaving  it,  as  a  protest.  When 
meekness  could  be  shown  He  showed  it,  but  where  the  circumstances 
demanded.  He  was  as  stern  as  commonly  He  was  gentle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  daily  life  of  one  so  different  from  our- 
selves as  Jesus,  but  a  tine  poetical  mind  has  imagined  the  scene  of 
the  healing  of  Mary  Miigdalene,  and  the  appearance  and  acts  of  Christ 
so  linely,  that  I  borrow  some  passages  from  his  pen. 

The  landing-place  at  Capernaum  was  at  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
Thither  the  boats  came  that  brought  over  wood  from  the  forests  of 
Gaulonitis,  and  thither  the  boat  steered  that  bore  .Jesus,  His  four 
earliest  disciples  acting  as  boatmen.  He  had  been  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Lake,  and  had  retm"ned  now,  in  the  evening.  The  sim  was 
iust  setiing,  but  a  few  beams  seemed  to  have  lingered  to  die  away 
cu  His  face,  and  the  full  moon  rose,  as  if  to  see  Him  from  behind  the 
brown  hills  still  bathed  in  ])urple.  The  soft  evening  wind  had  risen 
to  cool  His  brov/.  and  the  wateis,  sparkling  in  the  moonlight,  rose  and 
fell  round  the  boat,  and  gently  rocked  it.  As  it  touched  the  shore 
there  were  few  people  about,  but  a  boat  from  ]\Iagdala  lay  near,  with 
a  sick  person  in  it,  whom  it  had  taken  her  mother's  utmost  strength 
to  hold,  and  keep  from  uttering  loud  cries  of  distress.  She  had  been 
brought  in  the  hope  of  iiudiug  Jesus,  that  He  might  cure  her. 

"  Master,"  said  .John,  "  there  is  v.ork  yonder  for  you  already."  "I 
must  always  be  doing  the  work  of  Kim  that  sent  me,"  replied  Jesus; 
"the  night  cometh  when  no  miui  ciui  work."    The  mother  of  the 
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sick  woman  hnd  iTCOG:nized  Him  at  the  first  glance,  for  no  one  could 
mistake  Him,  and  fortiiwith  cried  out  Avitli  a  heart-rending  voice, 
"  O  Jesus,  our  helper  and  teacher,  Thou  messenger  of  the  All- 
Merciful,  help  my  poor  child, — for  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His 
name,  has  heard  my  prayer  tliat  we  should  find  Thee,  and  Thou  us." 
Peter  fortlrvvith,  vvith  the  help  of  the  other  two,  who  had  let  their 
oars  rest  idly  oujlie  water,  turned  the  boat,  so  that  it  lay  alongside 
the  one  from  luagdala.  Jesus  now  rose ;  the  mother  sank  on  her 
knees;  but  the  sick  woman  tried  with  all  her  might  to  break  away, 
and  to  throw  herself  into  the  water,  on  the  far  side  of  the  boat.  The 
boatman,  liowever,  and  John,  who  had  sprung  over,  held  her  by  the 
arms,  while  her  mother  buried  her  face  in  the  long  plaited  hair  of  her 
child.  Her  tears  had  ceased  to  flow;  slie  was  lost  in  silent  prayer. 
"  Where  are  these  people  from?"  asked  Jesus  of  the  boatman,  and 
added,  to  His  disciples,  when  He  heard  that  she  came  from  Magdala, 
"  Woe  to  this  Magdala,  for  it  will  become  a  ruin  for  its  wickedness! 
The  rich  gifts  it  sends  to  Jerusalem  will  not  help  it,  for,  as  the  prophet 
saj's,  '  They  are  bought  with  the  wages  of  uncleanness,  and  to  that 
they  will  again  return.'"  "Turn  her  face  to  me  that  I  may  see  her, " 
added  He.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  tliis,  for  the  sick  one  held  her  face, 
bent  over,  as  far  as  possible,  towards  the  water.  John  managed  it, 
however,  by  kind  words.  "Mary,"  said  he,  for  he  had  asked  her 
motiier  her  name,  "  do  j^ou  wish  to  be  for  ever  under  the  power  of 
demons?  See,  the  conqueror  of  demons  is  before  thee,  look  on  Him, 
that  you  maj^  be  healed.  We  are  all  prajdng  for  you,  as  Moses,  peace 
be  to  him,  once  pra^'ed  for  his  sister, — 'O  God,  heal  her.'  Do  not 
p\it  our  prayer  to  shame;  now  is  the  moment  when  you  can  make 
yourself  and  j'our  m.other  happy."  These  words  told;  and  no  longer 
opposing  strength  to  strength,  she  let  them  raise  her  head,  and  turn 
her  face  to  Jesus.  But  when  she  saw  Him,  her  whole  body  was  so 
violently  convulsed,  that  the  boat  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  she  shrieked 
out  the  most  piercing  wails,  which  sounded  far  over  the  La'se. 

Jesus,  however,  fixed  His  e3'es  on  hers,  and  kept  them  from  turning 
away,  and  as  He  gazed.  His  look  seemed  to  enter  her  soul,  and  break 
the  sevenfold  cliain  in  which  it  lay  bound.  The  poor  raving  creature 
now  became  quiet  and  did  not  need  to  be  held ;  her  convulsions 
ceased,  the  contortions  of  her  features,  and  the  wildness  of  her  eyes, 
passed  off,  and  profuse  sweat  burst  from  hcrbrovv',  and  mingled  Avith 
her  tears.  Her  mother  stepped  back,  and  the  healed  one  sank  down 
on  the  spot  where  her  motlaer  had  been  praying,  and  muttered,  with 
subdued  trembling  v.-ords,  to  Jesus, — "  O  Lord,  I  am  a  great  sinner; 
is  the  door  of  repentance  still  open  for  me?"  "Be  comforted,  my 
daughter,"  answered  He,  "God  has  no  pleasiu-e  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked;  thou  hast  been  a  habitation  of  evil  spirits,  become  now  a 
temple  of  the  living  God."  The  mother,  unable  to  restrain  herself, 
broke  out — "Thanks  to  Thee,  Thou  Consolation  of  Israel,"  but  He 
weut  on, —  "Return  uov,',  quickly,  to  Magdala,  and  be  calm,  and  givQ 
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thanks  to  God  in  silence."  John  stepped  back  into  the  boat  to  Jesus, 
and  the  other  boat  shot  out  into  the  Lake,  on  the  way  home.  The 
two  women  sat  on  the  middle  seat.  Mary  held  her  mother  in  her 
arras  in  grateful  thanks,  and  neither  spoke,  but  both  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  Jesus,  till  the  shore,  jutting  out  westwards,  hid  Him  from 
their  sight. 

When  the  boat  with  the  women  was  gone,  Peter  bound  his  to  the 
post  to  which  the  other  had  been  tied,  but  Jesus  sat  still  in  deep 
thought,  without  looking  round,  and  the  disciples  remained  motion- 
less beside  Him,  for  reverence  forbade  them  to  ask  Him  to  go  ashore. 
[Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Capernaum,  men,  women,  and  children, 
streamed  down  in  bands;  some  soldiers  of  the  Roman-Herodian  gar- 
rison, and  some  strange  faces  from  Perea,  Decapolis,  and  Syria, 
among  them. 

The  open  space  had  filled,  and  now  Peter  ventured  to  whisper,  in 
a  low  voice  which  concealed  his  impatience,  "]Maranu  we  Pabbiuu — 
Our  Lord  and  ]Master — the  people  have  assembled  and  wait  for  Thee." 
On  this  Jesus  rose.  Peter  made  a  bridge  from  the  boat  to  the  shore 
with  a  plank,  hastening  across  to  make  it  secin-e,  and  to  open  the 
way;  for  the  crowd  was  very  dense  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Christ 
now  left  the  boat,  followed  by  the  three  other  disciples,  and,  when 
He  had  stepped  ashore,  said  to  Peter, — "  Schim'on  Kefa" — for  thus 
He  addressed  him  when  He  had  need  of  his  faithful  and  zealous 
service  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God — "I  shall  take  my 
stand  under  the  palm-tree  yonder."  It  was  hard,  however,  to  make 
way  through  the  crowd,  for  those  who  had  set  themselves  nearest  the 
water  were  mostly  sick  people,  to  whom  the  others,  from  compassion, 
had  given  the  front  place.  Indeed,  Jesus  had  scarcely  landed,  before 
cries  for  help  rose,  in  different  dialects,  and  in  everv  form  of  appeal. 
*'  Rabbi,  Rabboni,"  "  Holy  One  of  the  Most  High!"'"  Son  of  David!" 
"  Son  of  God!  "  mingled  one  with  the  other.  Jesus,  however,  Avaving 
them  back  with  His  hand,  said,  "  Let  me  pass!  to-night  is  not  to  be 
for  the  healing  of  your  bodily  troubles,  but  that  you  may  hear  the 
word  of  life,  for  tlie  good  of  your  souls."  On  hearing  this  they 
pressed  towards  Him,  that  they  might  at  least  touch  Him.  When,  at 
last,  with  the  lielp  of  His  disciples.  He  made  His  way  to  the  palm, 
He  motioned  to  the  people  to  sit  down  on  the  grass.  The  knoll  from 
which  the  palm  rose  was  only  a  slight  one,  but  Avhen  the  crowd  had 
sat  down  in  rows,  it  sufficed  to  raise  Him  sufficiently  above  them. 
The  men  sat  on  the  gi'ound,  leaving  any  better  spots  for  the  women 
and  children. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  Jesiis  standing  while  He  taught.  He 
stood  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  while  the  Prophets  were  being 
read,  but  He  sat  down  to  teach.  He  sat  as  He  tauglit  in  the  Temple, 
and  when  He  addressed  the  multitude  whom  He  had  miraculously 
fed;  and  when  He  spoke  from  Simon  Peter's  boat.  He  did  so  sitting. 

Under  the  palm  lay  a  large  stone,  on  which  many  had  sat  before, 
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to  enjoy  the  view  over  the  Lake,  or  the  shade  of  the  branches  above. 
The  Rabbis  often  cliose  sucli  open  air  spots  for  their  addresses.  There 
was  nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  when  Jesus  sat  down  on  it,  and 
made  it  His  pulpit.  His  dress  was  clean  and  carefully  chosen,  but 
simple.  On  His  head,  held  in  its  place  by  a  cord,  He  wore  a  white 
sudar,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  His  shoulders.  Over  His  tunic, 
which  reached  to  the  hands  and  feet,  was  a  blue  Tallith,  with  the 
prescribed  tassels  at  the  four  corners,  but  only  as  large  as  Moses 
required.  It  was  so  thrown  over  Him,  and  so  held  together,  that  the 
grey  red-striped  under -garment  was  little  seen,  and  His  feet,  which 
had  sandals,  not  shoes,  were  only  noticed  occasionally,  when'  He 
moved.  When  He  had  sat  down  and  looked  over  the  people,  they 
became  stiller  and  stiller,  till  nothing  was  heard  but  the  soft  plash  of 
tlie  ripple  on  the  beach. 

As  He  sat  on  the  stone,  Simon  and  Andrew,  the  sons  of  Jonas,  stood 
on  His  right  and  left  hand,  with  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zabdai. 
The  people  stood  around  the  slope,  for  as  j-et  Rabbis  were  heard,  stand- 
ing. "Sickness  came  into  the  world,"  says  the  Talmud,  "when 
Rabban  Gamaliel  died,  and  it  became  the  rule  to  hear  the  Law  sitting. " 
"Sons  of  Israel,  Men  of  Galilee,"  He  began,  "the  time  is  fulfilled, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come:  repent,  and  believe  the  Grospel. 
Moses,  your  teacher,  peace  be  to  him,  has  said — '  A  prophet  wiUt  he 
Lord  your  God  raise  unto  you  from  your  brethren,  like  unto  me.  Him 
shall  j^e  hear.  But  he  who  will  not  hear  this  prophet  shall  die!' 
Amen,  I  say  unto  you :  He  who  believes  on  me  has  everlasting  life. 
No  man  knows  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  no  man  knows  the  Son 
but  the  Father,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  reveals  Him."  Then,  with  a 
louder  voice.  He  continued,  "  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and 
learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  hnd  rest 
for  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  ray  burden  is  light."  Then, 
drawing  to  a  close,  He  added,  "  Take  on  you  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  Give  up  that  which  is  worth  little,  that  you  may 
have  what  is  of  great  price.  Become  wise  changers  wlio  value  holy 
money  above  all  other,  and  the  pearl  of  price  above  all.  He  that  haa 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   BUESTENG  OF   THE   STORif. 

The  summer  parsed  in  a  succession  of  excitements  and  an  imbroken 
recurrence  of  exhausting  toil.  Wherever  Jesus  appeared  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  crowds,  anxious  to  see  and  to  hear.  Tlie  siciv  everywhere 
pressed  in  His  way,  and  friends  brought  th.e  bed-ridden  and  helpless  to 
Hiiii,  from  all  quarters.  From  early  morning  till  night,  day  by  day, 
without  respite,  there  was  a  strain  on  mind,  heart,  and  body,  alike. 
Even  the  retirement  of  the  house  in  which  He  might  be  resting, 
could  not  save  Him  from  intruding  crowds,  and  time  or  free  space 
for  meals  was  hardly  to  be  liad.  Such  tension  of  Hjs  whole  nature 
must  have  told  on  Him,  and  must  h.ave  aflected  His  whole  ner- 
vous and  physical  system.  To  be  continuaib/  surrounded  by  mis- 
ery, in  every  form,  is  itself  distressing;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  to  be 
kept  on  the  strain  by  the  higher  spiritual  excitement  of  a  great  relig- 
ious crisis,  and  to  be  overtaxed  in  mere  physical  demands,  could  not 
fail  to  show  results,  in  careworn  features,  feveri.shness  of  the  brain, 
and  the  need  of  temporary  Cjuiet  and  rest.  Yet  sympathy  Avas  felt 
for  Plim  only  by  a  few.  The  thoughtless  crowds  did  not  realize  that 
they  were  consuming  in  the  fires  of  its  own  devotion  the  nature  they 
intended  to  honour,  and  His  enemies,  seeing  everything  only  through 
the  disturbing  light  of  their  hatred,  invented  a  theory  for  it  all  that 
was  sinister  enough. 

The  continued  and  increasing  support  Jesus  received  fi"om  the  people, 
was  a  daily  growing  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
They  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  authority,  which  they  identified 
with  the  interests  of  orthodoxy,  and  national  favour  with  God.  They 
Lad  let  Him  choose  four  or  five  disciples,  without  feeling  alarmed,  for 
a  movement  as  yet  so  insignificant  was  almost  beneath  their  notice. 
The  choice  of  a  publican  as  one  of  this  handful  had,  indeed,  apparently 
neutralized  any  possible  danger,  by  the  shock  it  gave  to  public  feel- 
ing. The  further  choice  of  the  Twelve  was,  hov.'ever,  more  serious. 
It  seemed  like  consolidation,  and  progress  towards  open  schism  There 
v.-ere,  already,  parties  in  Judaism,  but  there  v.-ere  no  sects,  for  all  were 
alike  fanatically  loyal  to  the  Lav,%  the  Temple,  and  the  Scribes,  and 
read}'  to  unite  against  any  one  who  was  not  as  much  so  as  themselves, 
in  their  own  sense.  Criticism  was  utterly  proscribed :  blind  worship 
of  tilings  as  they  vrere  v.as  imperatively  required,  and,  hence,  Jesus, 
with  His  free  examination  of  received  opinions,  provoked  the  bitterest 
liostiiity.  As  long,  hov^  ever,  as  He  had  no  following  He  was  little 
dreaded,  but  signs  of  organization  and  permanence,  such  as  the  choice 
of  the  Twelve,  and  the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the  people  towards 
Him,  determined  the  authorities  ou  vigorous  action.     Information 
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was  laid  aa;ainst  Him  at  Jerusalem,  where  He  had  already  been  chal- 
leuffed,  and  Ral)bi3  were  sent  down  to  investigate  the  whole  question. 

Every  movement  v.iiich  did  not  rise  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  waa 
suspected  by  the  Rabbis  and  their  disciples,  and  there  were  circum- 
stances in  that  of  Jesus,  which  Avere  especially  formidable.  The 
superhuman  powers  He  displayed  could  not  1)e  Cjuestioned,  and  tha 
Rabbis  could  boa^t  of  nothing  as  imposing.  They  were  falling  into 
the  shade.  Respect  was  growing  for  Jesus  among  "tlic  people,  in  spito 
of  them.  His  claims  were  daily  urged  more  fraukh',  and  the  masses 
were  disposed  to  assent  to  them.  On  His  return  to  Capernaum  Hu 
had  cured  a  man  who  was  blind,  dumb,  and  mad,  and  possessed  be- 
sides with  a  devil;  and  so  astounding  a  miracle  had  raised  the  ques- 
tion, far  and  wide,  whetiier,  in  spite  of  their  former  ideas,  lie  were 
not  the  Son  of  David — the  iMessiah,  after  all.  IVIen  had,  indeed,  ex- 
pected an  outward  political  kingdom,  with  a  blaze  of  miracle  wrought 
on  behalf  of  tlie  nation  at  large,  but  they  began  to  ask  each  other, 
"When  the  Christ  cometh  will  He  do  more  miracles  than  this  man 
has  done?"  It  could  not  be  endured.  The  movement  of  John  had 
just  been  cruslied,  and,  now,  in  restless  Galilee,  one  far  more  danger- 
ous to  the  Jerusalem  authorities  was  rapidly  taking  shape  and  con- 
sistence.    It  must  be  put  down  at  any  cost. 

The  Rabbis  from  the  capital,  reverend  and  grey,  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  more  bitter  at  the  discredit  thrown  on  their  own  claims 
to  supernatural  pov.-ers,  or  at  the  popular  favour  shown  to  Jesus. 
He  cast  out  devils,  indeed,  but  so  did  they,  and  their  disciples,  the 
exorcists.  It  was  enougli  for  Him,  however,  to  speak,  and  the  .suf- 
ferer was  cured  of  all  ailments  alike,  while  they  used  adjurations, 
spells,  and  magic  formulae  which  were  dangerously  like  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  despised  heathens.  They  laid  stress  on  their  knowledge 
of  the  secret  names  of  God  and  the  angels.  To  utter  the  cipher 
Avhich  stood  for  these,  was,  in  their  belief,  to  set  in  motion  the  divine 
and  angelic  powers  themselves,  and  a  whole  science  of  the  black  art 
had  been  invented,  defining  how  and  for  what  ends  they  could  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  their  invoker,  like  the  genii  of  the  Arabian 
Kights  into  that  of  a  magician. 

The  calm  dignity  and  simplicity  of  Jesus,  contrasted  with  theii' 
doubtful  rites,  was,  indeed,  humiliating  to  them.  The  mightiest  ol 
all  agencies  at  their  command  was  the  unutteral)le  name  of  "Jeho- 
vah"— called  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  jargon  of  the  Rabbinical 
exorcists — the  oath  Akal  and  "the  number  of  Kesbeel."  By  this 
number,  or  oath,  it  was  held,  all  that  is  has  its  being.  It  had  also"a 
secret  magical  power.  It  was  made  known  to  men  by  the  wicked 
angels — "  the  sons  of  God" — vdio  allied  themselves  with  women,  and 
brought  on  the  flood.  ' '  It  was  revealed  by  the  Head  of  the  Oath  to 
the  holy  ones  who  dwell  above  in  majesty:  and  his  name  is  Beqa. 
And  he  said  to  the  holy  ^lichael  that  he  should  reveal  to  them  that 
secret  name,  that  thev  misr'it  see  it.  and  that  thev  mi'dit  use  it  for  an 
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oath,  that  thej'  who  reveal  to  the  sons  of  men  all  that  is  hidden,  may 
shrink  away  before  tliat  name  and  that  oath.  And  this  is  the  power 
of  that  oath,  and  these  are  its  secret  works,  and  these  things  were 
established  by  the  swearing  of  it.  The  licaven  was  hung  up  for  ever 
and  ever  (by  it),  before  the  world  was  created.  By  it  the  earth  was 
founded  above  the  Avater,  and  the  fair  streams  come  by  it  for  tlie  use 
of  the  living,  from  the  hidden  places  of  the  hills,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  eartii,  for  ever.  And  by  that  oath  was  the  sea  made,  and  un- 
derneath it  He  spread  the  sand,  to  restrain  it  in  the  time  of  its  rage, 
and  it  dare  not  overstep  this  bound  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
eternity.  And  through  that  oath  the  abysses  are  contirmed,  and 
stand,  and  move  not  from  their  place,  from  eternity  to  eternity. 
And  through  that  oath  the  sun  and  the  moon  fultil  their  course,  and 
turn  not  aside  from  the  path  assigned  them,  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
through  that  oath  the  stars  fulfil  their  course,  .and  He  calls  their 
names,  and  they  answer,  frona  eternity  to  eternity.  And  even  so  the 
spirits  of  the  waters,  of  the  winds,  of  all  airs,  and  their  ways,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  combinations  of  the  spirits.  And  by  that  oath  are  the 
treasuries  of  the  voice  of  the  thunder  and  of  the  brightness  of  the 
lightning  maintained,  and  the  treasuries  of  the  rain,  and  of  the  hoar 
frost,  and  of  the  clouds,  and  of  the  rain,  and  of  the  dew.  And  over 
them  all  this  oath  is  mighty." 

Possessing  spells  so  mighty  as  they  believed  the  secret  names  of 
the  higher  ]iowers  thus  to  be,  the  Rabbis  had  created  a  vast  science  of 
magic,  as  fantastic  as  that  of  medifBA-al  superstition,  to  bring  these 
awful  powers  to  bear  on  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  and  the  diseases 
and  troubles  of  the  present.  Combinations  of  numbers  of  lines,  or  of 
letters  based  on  them,  were  believed  to  put  them  at  the  service  of  the 
seer,  or  the  exorcist.  Resistless  talismans,  protecting  amulets,  fright 
ful  curses,  by  which  miracles  could  be  wrought,  the  sick  healed,  and 
demons  put  to  flight,  were  formed  in  this  way.  Armed  with  a  mystic 
text  from  the  opening  of  Genesis,  or  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  or  the 
secret  name  of  God,  or  of  some  of  the  angels,  or  with  secret  myste- 
rious imions  of  letters,  the  Rabbis  who  dealt  in  the  dark  arts  had  the 
power  to  draw  the  moon  from  heaven,  or  to  open  the  abysses  of  the 
earth!  The  iminitiated  saw  only  unmeaning  signs  in  tlieir  most  awful 
formulae,  but  he  who  could  reckon  their  mystic  value  aright  was 
master  of  angelic  or  even  divine  attri])utes. 

The  appearance  of  Jesus  as  a  miracle-worker  so  different  from 
themselves,  must  have  excited  tlie  Rabbinical  schools  greatly.  They 
made  no  little  gain  from  their  exorcisms,  and  now  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  wholl}^  discredited.  At  a  loss  what  to  do,  they  deter- 
mined to  slander  what  they  could  not  deny,  and  attribute  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  to  a  league  with  the  devil.  They  had,  indeed,  for  some  time 
back  been  whispering  this  insinuation  about,  to  poison  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  Him,  as  an  emissary  of  Satan,  and  thus,  necessarily, 
a  disguised  enemy  of  Israel,  and  of  man.     It  v/ould  raise  superstitious 
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terror,  if  they  could  brand  Him  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness. 

The  cure  of  a  man,  blind,  dumb,  and  possessed,  was  so  astounding, 
that  the  Rabbis  ventured  to  spread  their  malignant  slrmders  more 
widely  than  heretofore.  .Jesus  had  retired  to  Peter's  house,  wearied 
and  faint,  after  the  miracle,  but  the  multitude  were  so  gxeatly  excited 
that  they  crowded  into  the  room,  so  that  He  could  not  even  eat,  and 
among  them  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  wlio  were  so  bitter  against  Him, 
took  care  to  find  themselves.  He  read  their  faces,  and  knew  their 
words.  "  This  fellow,  miauthori  zed  and  uneducated  as  He  is,  casts 
out  devils,  under  Beelzebub,  as  their  prince."  They  believed  that 
the  world  of  evil  spirits,  like  that  of  the  angels,  formed  a  great  army, 
in  various  divisions,  each  with  its  head  and  subordinates,  its  rank  and 
file;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Satan.  Beelzebub — the  "fifth 
god," — was  the  name  givea  by  .Jewish  wit  and  contempt  to  Beelzebul, 
— "  the  lord  of  the  (royal)  habitation" — a  god  of  the  Phenicians.  To 
him  was  assigned  the  control  of  that  division  which  inflicted  disease 
of  all  kinds  on  man,  and  Jesus,  they  hinted,  was  playing  a  part  under 
him,  in  pretending  to  drive  out  devils  from  the  sick,  that  He  might 
win  the  people  to  listen  to  His  pestiferous  teaching.  They  would 
not  admit  that  His  power  was  divine,  and  the  ideas  of  the  times 
necessarily  assumed  that  it  must  be  the  opposite.  It  was  of  no  avail 
that  light  streamed  in  on  them;  for  bigotry,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
contracts  in  proportion  to  the  outward  brightness.  He  was,  with 
them,  an  emissary  and  champion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  an 
enemy  of  God. 

They  even  went  farther.  Not  only  was  He  in  league  with  the 
devil;  He  Himself  was  possessed  with  an  unclean  spirit,  and  the 
demon  in  Him  had  turned  His  brain :  "  He  had  a  devil,  and  was 
mad."  They  had  spread  this  far  and  wide,  and  yet,  ventured,  now, 
into  His  presence. 

Jesus  at  once  challenged  them  for  their  slanders,  and  brought 
them,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  to  an  account.  "His  whole 
life  was  before  the  world.  The  aim  and  spirit  of  it  were  transparent. 
Was  it  not  expiessly  to  fight  against  the  evil  and  confused  spirit 
of  the  day;  to  overthrow  all  wickedness  and  all  evil;  to  restore 
moral  and  spiritual  soundness  in  tiie  people;  did  He  not  strive 
after  all  this,  with  the  fulness  of  His  power?  Who  could  deny  that 
He  only  soiight  good,  and  spent  all  His  energy  to  advance  it?  And 
could  lie  league  Himself  with  the  prince  of  darkness  to  do  good? 
AVhat  a  ridiculous,  self -contradictory  charge!  To  think  of  Him  over- 
coming evil  by  evil;  fighting  against  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  with 
the  weapons  of  darkness,  was  almost  too  foolish  to  repeat!  No  king- 
dom is  in  conflict  with  itself,  or  if  there  be  division  in  it,  it  is  already 
in  process  of  dissolution,  for  it  needs  nothing  more  to  bring  it  quickly 
to  ruin."  There  was  no  answering  such  an  argument.  But  Jesu3 
had  still  more  to  say. 
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"If  I,"  said  He,  "cast  out  devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  by 
v.'hom  do  your  disciples  cast  them  out?  You  do  not  attribute  their 
works  to  tlie  prince  of  devils,  why  do  you  do  so  with  mine?  But  if  I 
do  these  things  hy  the  power  of  God,  I  prove  myself  to  be  sent  from 
Him,  and  to  be  His  ]\lessiah,  and  v/herc  the  ^lessiah  is,  there  also  is 
His  Kingdom.  Do  yon  still  hesitate  to  draw  this  conclusion?  Ask 
yourselves,  then,  how  I  can  invade  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  take 
from  him  his  servants,  instruments,  a;id  victims,  the  sick,  and  the 
possessed,  witliout  having  first  overcome  himself?  The  strong  man's 
palace  can  only  be  spoiled  when  he,  himself,  is  first  bound.  It  is  no 
light  matter  Jo  put  yourselves  in  the.  position  j'ou  take  towards  me. 
He  who  is  not  with  me,  is,  as  may  be  seen  in  your  case,  my  enemy. 
No  neutrality  between  the  iVIessiali  and  the  devil  is  possible.  If  you 
do  not  help,  with  me,  to  gather  in  the  harvest,  you  scatter  it,  and 
hinder  iis  being  gathered!" 

The  arguments  of  Jesus  were  so  irresistible  that  the  Eabbis,  taken 
in  the  snares  they  had  set  for  Him,  could  say  nothing,  and,  now, 
while  they  were  silenced  before  the  people  the)'  had  striven  to  pervert, 
He  advanced  from  defence  to  attack.  They  claimed  to  be  tlie  right- 
eous of  the  laud,  but  had  no  idea  of  what  true  righteousness  meant. 
Jesus  had  come  to  oiler  forgiveness  to  sinners,  not  to  judge  them. 
He  desired  rather  to  deliver  them  from  their  guilt.  But  He  .«aw  that 
His  enemies,  the  theologians  and  clergy  of  the  day,  and  the  privileged 
classes  generally,  had  determined  to  reject  Him,  whatever  proofs  of 
His  divine  mission  He  might  advance.  Their  prejudices  and  self- 
interest  Iiad  blinded  them  till  their  religious  faculty  was  destroyed. 
They  had  deliberately  refused  to  be  convinced,  and  conscience  grows 
dead  if  its  convictions  are  slighted.  Tlie  heart  gets  incapable  of  see- 
ing the  truth  against  which  it  has  closed  itself.  They  dared  to  speak 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  who  inspired  the  New  Kingdom,  and  in 
whose  fulness  Jesus v>restlcd  against  selfishness  and  ambition,  soothed 
the  v>'ocs  of  the  people,  opened  a  pure  and  heavenly  future,  and 
sought  to  win  men  to  eternal  life,  as  a  spirit  of  evil.  Light  was  to 
them  darkness,  and  darkness  light.  They  even  sought  to  quench  the 
light  in  its  source  by  plotting  against  His  life.  This,  He  told  them, 
was  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  Spirit.  They  had  wilfully  rejected 
the  clear  revelation  of  His  presence  and  power,  and  had  shoAvn 
deliberate  and  conscious  enmity  against  Him.  "This  awful  sin," 
said  He,  "cannot  be  forgiven,  because,  when  it  occi'.rs,  the  leligious 
faculty  has  been  voluntai'ily  destroj'ed,  and  wilful,  declared  opposition 
to  heavenly  truth  has  possessed  the  soul  as  with  a  devil. "  "  'i"o  speak 
against  me  as  a  man,"  He  continued,  "and  not  recognize  me  as  the 
]\iessiah,  is  not  a  hopeless  sin,  for  better  knowledge,  a  change  of 
heart,  and  faith,  may  come,  and  I  may  be  acknowledged.  But  it  is 
different  when  the  truth  itself  is  blasphemed;  when  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  whom  alone  the  heart  can  be  changed,  is  contemned  as  evil.  The 
soul  has  then  shut  out  the  light,  and  has  chosen  darloiess  as  its  portion. 
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' '  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  speaking  thus  any  longer.  Either  decide 
that  the  tree  is  good  and  its  fruit  consequently  good,  or  that  it  is  bad 
and  its  fruit  bad,  but  do  not  act  so  foolishly  as  you  have  done  in  your 
judgment  on  ine,  by  calling  the  tree  bad — that  is,  calling  me  a  tool  of 
the  devil,  and  yyt  ascril)iug  good  fruit  to  me — such,  I  mean,  as  tha 
casting  out  devils.  Do  not  think  what  you  say  is  mere  words,  for 
words  rise  from  the  heart,  as  if  from  the  root  of  the  rnan :  as  the  tree 
and  the  stem,  such  is  the  fruit.  See  that  }"ou  do  your  dutj"  by  your- 
selves, that  the  tree  of  j^our  ovvu  spiritual  being  be  good  and  besir 
good  fruit.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  It  is  no  wonder  yo;i 
blaspheme  as  yon  have  done;  a  generation  of  vipers,  your  hearts  arc 
evil,  and  you  are  morally  incapable  of  acknowledging  the  truth,  for 
the  lips  speak  as  the  heart  feels.  Witness  to  the  truth  flows  from  the 
lips  of  the  good;  such  language  as  yours,  from  the  lips  of  the  evil. 
But.  beware,  for  I  tell  j'ou  that,  as  such  v/ords  are  the  utterance  of 
the  heart,  and  show  how  you  are  affected  towards  God  and  Hi3 
Spirit,  you  will  have  to  give  account  of  them  when  I  come  as  the 
ISIessiah,  to  judgment.  Your  words  respecting  me  and  my  Kingdom 
will  then  justify  or  condemn  you." 

At  this  point,  as  was  common  in  the  most  solemn  Jewish  assem- 
blies, He  was  interrupted  by  some  of  the  Rabbis  present.  Tliey 
demanded  in  strange  contradiction  to  the  theory  that  He  was  a  secret 
agent  of  Beelzebub,  some  astounding  miracle,  as  a  sign  from  heaven 
in  support  of  His  claims  as  the  Messiah:  as  hereafter  they  did,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  from  the  xVpostles.  The  masses,  and  even 
their  leaders,  expected  the  I'epetitiou  of  all  the  great  deeds  of  Closes 
and  Joshua,  to  inaugurate  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  other 
claimants  did  not  venture  to  resist  the  demand.  Under  the  Procurator 
Fadus,  a  certain  Theudas  drew  out  the  people  to  the  Jordan  to  see 
Israel  walk  through,  once  more,  on  dry  ground.  Under  Felix,  a 
prophet  promised  to  throw  down  the  v.'alls  of  Jerusalem,  as  Joshua 
did  those  of  Jericho,  and  gathered  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  see  them  fall.  Others  invited  the  nation  to  follow  them 
into  the  wilderness,  wiiere  they  promised  to  show  tliem  stupendous 
signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  having  come.  It  might  have  seemed  a 
temptation  to  One  possessing  supernatural  power,  to  silence  all  cavil . 
by  a  miracle  of  irresistible  grandeur.  But  outward  acknowledgment 
of  His  claims  was  of  no  worth  in  a  kingdom  like  that  of  Christ's, 
resting  on  love,  and  homage  to  holiness.  JHe  cared  nothing  for  popu- 
larity or  fame,  and  lived  in  unlri-okeu  self-restraiut,  using  His  mighty 
power  only  to  further  spiritual  en.ds.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  repel 
the  .seduction,  Avhich  He  had  already  overcome  in  His  lirst  great 
wilderness  straggle.  "  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation,"  said  Ho 
— "unfaithful  to  God,  who  chose  Israel  for  His  bride — asks  for  a 
sign7  grand  beyond  all  I  have  given,  that  I  am  the  Messiah."  Tlie.n, 
predicting  His  violent  death,  J le  went  on — "There  shall  be  no  sign 
given  it,  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah.     For,  as  he  vras  three  days 
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and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead."  The 
spiritual  miracle  of  His  life  and  words  were  the  only  signs  He  could 
vouchsafe  while  He  lived,  for  at  no  time  did  He  lay  stress  on  miracles 
alone  as  a  means  of  gaining  disciples,  but  subordinated  them  to  His 
proclamation  of  the  Truth  His  preaching  would  itself  be  a  sign  like 
that  of  the  preaching  of  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites.  "The  men  of  that 
city,"  said  He,  "  would  rise  in  the  judgment  day,  to  witness  against 
this  generation,  for  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  i/b 
was  greater  than  that  prophet.  The  Queen  of  the  South,  who  came 
from  Sheba  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  would  then  condemn 
them,  for  she  came  from  the  vittermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  great 
as  Ihcy  thought  the  glory  of  Solomon,  they  had  one  greater  than  he 
before  them,  in  Himself.  Vast  multitudes  had  gone  out  to  hear  John, 
and  had  professcil  rejientance;  vast  multitudes  liad  followed  Himself, 
and,  yet,  the  result  had  been  only  temporary  and  superficial.  It 
would  prove  with  this  generation  as  with  a  man  from  whom  an 
unclean  spirit  has  for  a  time  gone  o\it.  Meeting  uo  suiting  rest  else- 
where, it  returns,  and  finding  its  former  dwelling  in  the  man's  soul 
ready  for  it,  it  allies  itself  with  seven  demons  still  worse  than  itself, 
and  with  their  help  enters  the  man  once  more.  The  Reformation 
under  John,  and  under  Himself,  was  only  temporary;  the  nation 
would  fall  back  again  to  its  old  sinful  ways,  and  become  worse  than 
ever."     He  foresaw  His  rejection,  and  thus  foretold  it. 

He  had  silenced  the  Kabbis,  and  uo  doubt  by  doing  so  had  inten- 
sified their  hatred,  but  a  new  trial  awaited  Him.  The  insinuation 
that  His  brain  Avas  affected  had  reached  His  family,  who  still  lived 
at  Nazareth  The  elfects  of  the  exhausting  toil,  and  constant  excite- 
ment of  these  months,  had,  apparently,  led  even  His  friends  to  fear 
that  He  Avouid  give  way  under  such  tension,  and,  now,  the  hints  of 
the  Rabbis  that  He  was  possessed,  and  spoke  and  acted  as  He  did, 
under  demoniacal  influence,  raised  the  fear  that  judicial  action  would 
be  begun  against  Him,  on  the  part  of  the  Jerusalem  authorities.  Very 
possibly  the  simple  household  at  Nazareth,  who,  like  other  Jews, 
must  have  looked  on  the  Ral)bis  with  superstitious  reverence,  and 
have  siirunk  from  questioning  anything  they  said,  had  innocently 
accepted  the  insinuation,  that  He  was  really  out  of  His  mind,  as  a 
result  of  being  possessed.  Prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  common  idea 
of  the  ilcssiah  as  a  national  hero,  at  the  head  of  Jewish  armies,  they 
had  not  risen  to  any  higher  conception,  and  felt  impelled  by  every 
motive  to  interfere,  and,  if  possible,  put  a  stop  to  what  seemed  to 
them  an  unaccountable  course  of  action  on  His  part.  It  was  only 
about  ten  hours'  distance  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  over  the 
hills;  they  would  go  and  see  for  themselves;  and  so,  3Iary,  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus — the  whole  household,  for  Joseph  was 
dead — set  out  for  Peter's  house. 

They  arrived  while  the  crowd,  excited  by  the  miracle  they  had 
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just  seen,  and  half  believing  that  Jestis  must  be  the  expected  Messiah, 
still  filled  the  house  and  thronged  the  courtj'ard,  so  that  the  Rabbis, 
overawed,  could  do  nothing  against  Him.  Anxious  to  withdraw 
Him  from  His  dangerous  course,  and  unable  as  yet  to  understand 
Him,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  perhaps  at  "the  instigation  of 
the  Rabbis,  that  the  J)est  pla'_  would  be  to  lay  hold  on  Him,  and  take 
Him  home  by  force,  as  one  reside  Himself.  If  they  could  keep  Him 
for  a  time  at  Nazareth ;  if  necessar}^  under  restraint;  the  quiet,  they 
hoped,  would  calm  His  mind  and  free  Him  from  His  hallucinations. 
It  is  wonderful  that  they  could  argue  with  themselves  in  such  a  way 
— especially  that  Marj'  could  have  fancied  it  madness  that  He  acted 
as  He  did  and  called  Himself  the  Messiah;  but  vision,  in  spiritual 
things  as  in  nature,  depends,  not  on  the  flood  of  light  around  us,  but 
on  the  eye  on  which  it  falls. 

On  coming  near,  however,  they  found  they  could  not  make  their 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  had  to  request  tho.«e  near  to  let  Him 
know  their  presence,  and  that  they  wished  to  speak  with  Him.  At 
any  moment  when  busy  with  the  work  of  the  Kingdom,  all  lower 
relations,  bonds,  and  cares,  of  His  earlier  life,  ceased  to  engage  Him, 
but  much  more  was  it  so  at  a  time  like  this,  wdien  engrossed  with  its 
supreme  interests,  and  with  the  victory  over  its  enemies  which  He 
had  hardly  as  yet  completed.  The  most  sacred  of  earthly  ties  lost 
its  greatness  before  the  grandeur  of  spiritual  kinship  in  the  new 
deathless  communion  He  was  founding.  "  \Yho  is  mj'  mother?" 
asked  He,  "  and  who  are  my  brethren?"  Then,  stretching  His  hands 
towards  those  around  Him — "Behold,"  said  He,  "  my  mother  and 
my  brethren!  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  in 
Heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."  It  was  the 
same  answer,  in  effect,  as  He  had,  perhaps  before  this,  given,  when 
a  woman  in  the  crowd,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  had  expressed 
aloud  her  sense  of  the  surpassing  honour  of  her  who  had  borne  and 
nursed  Him.  "Yea,"  replied  He,  "rather,  blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it." 

It  was  from  no  want  of  tenderness  Jesus  thus  spoke.  A  holy  duty 
to  Himself,  His  honour,  and  His  calling,  demanded  His  acting  as  Ho 
did.  It  was  imperative  that  He  should  keep  Himself  from  the  hands 
even  of  His  nearest  friends,  to  prevent  their  unconsciously  canying 
out  the  plans  of  His  enemies,  by  violently  restraining  Him.  He  had, 
moreover,  founded  a  new  family  of  which  He  was  the  Spiritual 
Head,  and  this,  henceforth,  as  it  spread  among  men,  was  to  be  His 
supreme  earthly  relationship.  The  ready  faith  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  the  surpassing  example  of  the  heathen  centurion,  had  fore- 
shadowed the  extension  of  the  New  Kingdom,  beyond  Israel,  to  all 
nations.  To  do  the  will  of  mere  men,  whether  priests,  or  Rabbis, 
was  no  longer  the  condition  of  heavenly  favour.  Henceforth,  over 
the  earth,  to  do  the  will  of  God  was  the  one  condition  required  ta 
©pen  the  gates  of  the  way  of  life. 
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Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  brand  Jesus  publicly  as  in  lea^e  with 
the  devil,  the  Pharisees  resolved  to  try  tlie  subtler  plan  of  pretending 
friendliness,  and  iovitiug  Him  to  partake  of  their  hospitality,  that 
they  might  watch  v.hat  He  said,  and,  if  possible,  provoke  Him  to 
commit  Himself  in  some  way  that  would  Liing  Him  within  the  reach 
of  the  Law.  It  was  yet  earlj^  and  one  of  them  asked  Him,  with  this 
treacherous  object,  to  join  the  light  morning  meal,  then  lately  intro- 
duced into  Palestine  by  the  Romans.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  given.  It 
had  been  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  honour  of  entertainment  in  a 
circle  of  Rabljis,  would  awe  a  layman  of  hmnble  standing  like  Jesus, 
but  He  took  care  to  show  His  true  bearing  towards  them  from  the 
moment  He  reclined  at  table.  Washing  the  hands  before  eating  was, 
in  all  cases,  a  vital  requirement  of  Pharisaic  duty.  A  Rabbi  would 
rather  have  suffered  death  than  eat  before  he  had  done  so.  "It  is 
better,"  said  Rabbi  Akiba,  "  in  a  time  of  persecution,  to  die  of  thirst 
than  to  break  the  commandment,  and  thus  die  eternally,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  his  hands  before  touching  food,  with  the  allowance 
of  drinking  water  broughthim  by  his  jailor.  But  observance  of 
Pharisaic  rules  required  much  more.  Christ  had  just  come  from 
among  a  crowd,  and  had,  besides,  cast  out  a  devil,  and,  thus  doubly 
defiled,  ought  to  have  purified  Himself  by  a  bath,  before  coming  to 
table  with  those  who  were  Levitically  clean.  A  Pharisee  always 
bathed  him.self  before  eating,  on  coming  from  the  market-place,  to 
wash  away  the  defilement  of  contact  with  the  unclean  multitude,  and 
it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  Jesus  would  have  been  equally 
scrupulous.  He  had  committpd  Himself,  however,  to  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  to  a  .system  which  substituted  forms  for  true  spiritual 
religion,  and  took  His  place  on  the  couch  without  any  ceremonial 
purification.  The  host  and  his  guests  were  astonished,  and  betrayed, 
at  least  in  their  looks,  their  real  feelings  towards  Him;  bitter  enough 
before,  but  now  fiercer  than  ever,  at  this  defiant  affront  to  their 
cherished  usages. 

Roused  by  their  uncourteous  hostility,  He  instantly  took  His  posi- 
tion of  calm  independence  and  superiority,  for  He  feared  no  human 
face,  nor  any  combination  of  human  violence.  Knowing  perfectly 
that  He  was  alone  against  the  world.  He  felt^that  the  Truth  required 
Him  to  witness  for  it,  come  what  might  to  Himself. 

"  I  see,"  said  He,  "  what  you  are  thinking.  You  Pharisees  clean 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  but  you  fill  both,  within,  with 
the  gains  of  hypocritical  robbery  and  wickedness;  you  cleanse  the 
outside  of  a  cup,  and  think  nothing  of  your  own  souls  being  full  of 
all  evil.  Fools!  did  not  He  who  made  the  outside  of  a  cup  make  the 
inside  as  well?  As  He  made  all  outward  and  visible  things,  has  He 
not  also  made  all  inward  and  spiritual?  How  absurd  to  take  so  much 
care  of  the  one,  and  to  neglect  the  other !  Let  me  tell  j'ou  how  you. 
may  attain  true  purification.     Give  with  willing,  loving  hearts,  what 
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you  have  in  yonr  cups  and  platters,  as  alms,  and  this  will  make  all 
your  ceremonial  washings  of  the  outside  sui)ertluous,  and  cleanse 
both  the  vessels  and  your  hearts.  The  Ral)))is  have  told  you  that 
'charity  is  worth  all  other  virtues  together,'  Ijut  your  covetousncss  is 
a  proverb,  for  you  devour  widows'  houses,  and  have  invented  excuses 
for  a  son  robbino;  even  his  father  for  yoiu-  good.  But  Avoe  to  you, 
Pharisees!  for  it  is  vain  to  expect  this  of  you,  who  know  nothing  of 
true  love.  You  lay  stress  on  externsd  trifles,  and  neglect  tl\e  prin- 
ciples and  duties  of  the  inner  life — you  tithe  petty  garden  herbs,  like 
mint,  and  rue,  and  all  kinds  besides,  and  are  indifferent  to  right  and 
Avrong,  and  to  the,  love  of  God.  If  you  wish  to  tithe  the  garden 
herbs,  it  is  well  to  do  so,  but  you  should  be  as  zealous  for  what  is 
much  more  impf)rtant.  Your  vanity  is  as  great  as  your  grasping 
hypocrisy!  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees!  for  ye  love  the  chief  seats  in 
the  synagogues,  and  to  be  flattered  by  men  rising  up  as  j'ou  pass 
in  the  crowded  market-place,  and  greeting  you  with  reverend  salu- 
tations of  Rabbi,  Rabbi,  your  reverence,  your  reverence.  "Woe  unto 
j'ou!  you  are  like  gi'aves  sunk  in  the  earth,  over  which  meix  walk, 
thinking  the  ground  clean,  and  are  defiled  when  they  lea.st  suspect  it. 
Men  think  themselves  with  saints  if  in  your  company,  but  to  be  near 
you  is  to  be  near  pollution!" 

A  Rabbi  among  the  guests  here  inteniipted  Him.  "  Teacher," 
said  he,  "you  are  condemning  not  only  the  common  lay  Pharisees, 
but  us,  the  Rabbis."  The  interruption  only  directed  Jesus  against  the 
"lawyers"  specially.  "Woe  to  you,  lawyers,  also!"  said  He,  "for 
ye  burden  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  while  ye,  your- 
selves, touch  not  these  burdens  with  one  of  your  Angers  to  help  the 
shoulders  to  bear  them.  Ye  sit  in  your  chambers  and  schools,  and 
create  legal  rules,  endless,  harassing,  intolerable,  for  the  people,  but 
not  affecting  yourselves, — shut  out  as  you  are  from  busy  life.  Woe 
imtoyou!  for  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  but  your  fathers, 
in  whose  acts  you  glory,  killed  them.  Shame  for  their  having  done 
so  might  make  you  wish  those  sacred  tombs  forgotten ;  but  you  have 
no  shame,  and  rebuild  these  tombs  to  win  favour  with  the  people, 
while  in  your  hearts  you  are  ready  to  repeat  to  the  prophets  of  to-day 
the  deeds  of  your  fathers  towards  those  of  old!  Your  pretended 
reverence  for  these  martyrs,  shown  in  restoring  their  sepulchres,  while 
you  are  ready  to  repeat  the  wickedness  of  their  murderers,  makes 
these  tombs  a  witness  against  you.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  this  in  view, 
vdien  He  said  by  Me,  sometime  since,  '  I  will  send  them  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  some  of  them  they  will  persecute  and  kill;  that  the 
blood  of  all  the  prophets,  shed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
may  be  reciuired  of  this  generation — from  the  blood  of  Abel  to  that 
of  "Zachariah,  who  perished  between  the  altar  and  the  Temple. '  Yes, 
I  say  unto  you,  it  will  be  required  of  this  generation.  Under  the 
guidance  of  you  lawyers  it  was,  that  the  people  treated  them  as  they 
did!     Woe  to  you!  you  have  taken  away  from  the  nation  the  key  to 
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the  temple  of  heavenly  knowledsre — have  made  them  incapable  of 
recognizin<T  the  truth, — by  your  teachinsr.  You,  yourselves,  have 
not  entered,  and  you  have  hindered  those  from  entering  who  were  on 
the  point  of  doing  sol" 

The  die  Mas  finally  cast.  Henceforth  Jesus  stood  consciously 
alone,  the  rejected  of  the  leaders  of  His  nation.  There  was  before 
Him  only  a  weary  path  of  persecution,  and,  at  its  end,  the  Cross. 
An  incident,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  seems  to  belong  to  this  period. 
The  multitudes  thronging  to  hear  the  new  teaching  were  daily 
greater,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Eabbis,  for  their  calumnies 
and  insinuations  had  not  yet  abated  the  general  excitement.  "An 
innumerable  multitude"  waited  for  the  reappearance  of  Jesus,  and 
bung  on  His  lips  to  catch  every  word.  He  might  be  attacked  and 
slandered  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  but,  as  yet,  the  crowd  looked 
on  Him  with  astonishment  and  respect.  Opinions  differed  only  as 
to  the  scope  of  His  artiou:  tliat  He  was  a  great  Rabbi,  was  felt  by  all. 

It  was  the  custom  to  refer  questions  of  all  kinds  to  the  Rabbis  for 
their  counsel  and  decision,  which  carried  great  weight,  though  it 
might  be  informal  and  extra-judicial.  Their  words  were  virtually 
law,  for  to  dispute  or  oppose  them  was  well-nigh  criminal.  To  get 
the  support  of  one  so  great  as  Jesus,  therefore,  in  any  matter, 
would,  as  it  .seemed,  decide  a  point  at  once  in  his  favour  whom  He 
supported. 

One  of  the  crowd,  reasoning  thus,  chose  an  opportunity  to  solicit 
His  weighty  interference  in  a  question  of  inheritance,  in  which  there 
was  a  strife  with  a  brother.  "Teacher,"  said  he,  "speak  to  my 
brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me."  But  he  had  utterly 
misconceived  Christ's  spirit  and  sphere.  In  the  briefest  and  most 
direct  words,  the  idea  that  He  had  anything  to  do  with  "judging" 
or  "dividing"  in  worldly  affairs  was  repudiated.  It  was  not  His 
province. 

The  question,  however,  gave  an  occasion  for  solemn  warning 
against  the  unworthy  greed  and  selfishness  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  such  strife,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Addressing  the  crowd,  who 
had  heard  the  request,  He  gave  them  a  caution  against  all  forms  of 
covetousness,  or  excessive  desire  of  worldly  possessions,  in  the  follow- 
ing parable. 

"Watch,"  said  He,  "and  keep  yourselves  from  all  covetousness. 
For,  though  a  man  may  abound  in  riches,  his  life  does  not  depend  on 
his  wealth,  but  on  the  will  of  God,  who  can  lengthen  or  shorten  his 
existence,  and  make  it  happy  or  sad,  at  His  pleasure.  Let  me  show 
you  what  I  mean. 

"The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully. 
And  he  reasoned  within  himself,  .saying,  '  What  shall  I  do,  because  I 
have  no  room  to  stow  away  my  crops?'  And  he  said,  'This  will  I 
do.  I  will  pull  down  mj'  barns  and  build  greater,  and  I  will  gather 
together  into  them  all  my  crops  and  my  property,  and  will  say  to 
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my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast  much  property  laid  up  for  many  years;  take 
thme  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.' 

"  But  God  said  unto  him,  'Fool,  this  night  thy  soul  is  required  of 
thee,  and  whose  will  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  prepared? ' " 

"So,"  added  Jesus,  "is  he  who  heaps  up  treasures  for  himself, 
and  is  not  rich  towards  God.  Death,  coming  unexpectedly,  and,  at 
latest,  soon  strips  him  of  all,  if  he  has  only  thought  of  himself  and  of 
this  world.  The  true  wisdom  is  to  use  what  we  have  so  as  to  lay  up 
treasures,  by  its  right  employment,  in  heaven,  that  God  may  give  us 
these,  after  death,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  j\Iessiah." 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

AFTER    THE     STORM. 

The  meal  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
life  of  Jesus.  The  fierceness  of  His  enemies  had  broken  out  into 
open  rage,  so  that,  as  He  left,  He  was  followed  by  the  infuriated 
Rabbis,  gesticulating,  as  they  pressed  round  Him,  and  provoking 
Him  to  commit  Himself  by  words  of  which  the}'  might  lay  hold.  A 
vast  crowd  had  meanwhile  gathered,  partly  on  His  side,  partly  turned 
against  Him  by  the  arts  of  His  accusers.  The  excitement  had  reach- 
ed its  highest. 

With  such  a  multitude  before  Him,  it  was  certain  that  He  would 
not  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  proclaiming  afresh  the  New  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  had  been  called  a  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  it  was  meet 
that  He  should  turn  aside  the  calumny.  His  past  mode  of  teaching 
did  not,  however,  seem  suited  for  the  new  circumstances.  It  had 
left  but  small  permanent  results;  and  a  new  and  still  simpler  style  of 
instruction,  specially  adapted  to  their  dulness  and  untrained  minds 
and  hearts,  would  at  least  arrest  their  attention  more  surelJ^  and 
force  them  to  a  measure  of  reflc^ction.  Pressing  through  the  vast 
throng,  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  He  entered  a  fishing-boat,  and,  sit- 
ting down  at  its  prow,  the  highest  part  of  it,  began,  from  this  con- 
venient pulpit,  as  it  lightly  rocked  on  the  waters,  the  first  of  those 
wondrous  parables,  in  which  He  henceforth  so  frequently  embodied 
His  teachings. 

The  Parable  or  Mashal  was  a  mode  of  instruction  already  familiar 
to  Israel  since  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  was  in  familiar  and  con- 
stant use  among  the  Rabbis.  Its  characteristic  is  the  presentation  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  in  a  more  vivid  form  than  is  possible  by 
mere  precept,  or  abstract  statement,  use  being  made  for  this  end  of 
Bome  incident  drawn  from  life  or  nature,  by  which  the  lesson  sought 
to  be  given  is  pictured  to  the  eye,  and  thus  imprinted  on  the  memory, 
and  made  more  emphatic.  Analogies  hitherto  unsuspected  between 
familiar  natural   facts  and   spiritual  phenomena;   lessons   of  duty 
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enforced  by 'some  simple  imaginary  narrative  or  incident;  striking 
parallels  and  comparisons,  which  made  the  homeliest  trifles  symbols 
of  the  highest  truths,  abound  in  all  tiie  discourses  of  Jesus,  but  are 
still  more  frequent  from  this  time.  Nothing  was  henceforth  left  un- 
used. Tlie  light,  the  darkness,  the  houses  around,  the  games  of 
childhood,  the  sightless  wayside  beggar,  the  foxes  of  the  hills;  the 
leathern  bottles  hung  up  from  every  rafter,  the  patched  or  new  gar- 
,  ment,  and  even  the  noisy  heu  amidst  her  chickens,  served,  in  turn, 
('  to  illustrate  some  lofty  truth.  The  sower  on  the  hill-side  at  hand, 
I  the  ilaming  weeds  among  the  corn,  the  common  mustard  plant,  the 
leaven  in  the  woman's  dougli,  tlie  treasure  disclosed  by  the  passing 
ploughshare,  the  pearl  brought  by  the  travelling  merchant  from  dis- 
tant lauds  for  sale  at  Bethsaida  or  Tiberias, — at  Philip's  court  or  that 
of  Antipas, — the  draw-net  seen  daily  on  the  Lake,  the  pitiless  servant, 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyards  around — any  detail  of  eveiy-day  life — 
was  elevated,  as  occasion  demanded,  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  sub- 
limest  lessons.  Others  have  uttered  parables;  but  Jesus  so  far  tran- 
scends them,  that  He  may  justly  be  called  the  creator  of  this  mode  of 
instruction. 

The  first  of  the  wondrous  series  was,  fitl}%  that  of  the  Sower,  for 
the  planting  of  the  New  Kingdom  must  ueeds  be  the  first  stage 
towards  further  truths  respecting  it.  In  a  countr}'  like  Galilee  no 
illustration  could  be  more  easily  intelligible,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Jesus  often  uses  it.  As  He  sat  in  the  boat,  with  the  multitude  stand- 
ing on  the  shore,  each  feature  of  the  parable  would  be  before  Him, — 
the  sower  going  out  from  the  neighbouring  town  or  village  to  sow 
liis  patch  on  the  unenclosed  hill-side,  with  its  varied  soil ;  here  warm 
and  deep;  there  a  mere  skin  over  the  limestone  rock;  invaded  at 
some  spots  by  thorns,  then,  as  now,  so  plentiful  in  Palestine,  and 
crossed  by  the  bridle  psitli,  along  which  men  and  beasts  were  passing 
constantly.  The  seed  was  good,  and  the  sower  faithfully  did  his 
Vv'ork,  but  it  depended  on  the  soil  itself,  what  would  be  the  result, 
for  the  rain,  and  the  light,  and  the  heat,  came  equallj'  on  all.  Part 
fell  on  the  trodden  path, — which,  itself,  though  now  beaten  hard,  was 
once  as  soft  and  yielding  as  any  part  of  the  field, — and  v.'as  crushed 
under  foot,  or  picked  up  by  the  birds  hovering  near.  Some  fell  on 
spots  in  which  the  springing  thistles  had  already  taken  root,  and 
were  about  to  shoot  up  in  rank  vigour;  some  on  the  shallow  skin  of 
earth  over  the  rock,  where  the  hot  sun  hastened  the  growth,  while 
the  hard  rock  hindered  the  I'oot  from  striking  down;  and  only  a  part 
fell  on  good  soil,  and  yielded  a  return  for  the  sower's  toil. 

This  parable,  apparently  so  self-illustrative,  only  troubled  the 
minds  of  the  Twelve,  and  of  the  wider  circle  in  His  hearers  who  had 
any  interest  in  His  v/ords.  The  mode  of  teaching  was  new  to  them 
from  Jesus,  and  the  conceptions  embodied  in  v/hat  they  had  heard 
were  directly  opposite  to  all  they  had  been  accustomed,  as  Jews,  to 
associate  with  the  Messianic  kingdom.      Tiie  careless  multitude,  • 
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drawn  together  only  by  ciiriosit5%  had  scattered  Avhen  Jesns  had  fin- 
ished His  address,  and  He  had  returned  to  Peter's  house.  Tliither, 
however,  a  number  of  graver  spirits  followed,  with  the  Tv/elve,  to 
seek  the  explanation  they  felt  assured  would  be  vouchsafed.  It  was, 
indeed,  precisely  what  Jesus  desired,  for  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  tlie  fuller  instruction  of  all  whose  state  of  heart  fitted  them  to 
receive  it.  and  it  drew  them  into  closer  personal  intercourse  with 
Him.  He  received  them  with  frank  delight.  "  Unto  you,  who  thus 
shoW'  your  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdojii  of  God,"  said  He, 
"it  is  given  to  know-  them,  but  to  the  indifferent  outside  multitude, 
they  are  designedly  left  veiled  in  parable."  To  understand  spiritual 
truth,  the  heart  must  be  in  sympathy  with  it;  otherwise,  to  try  to  ex- 
plain it,  would  be  as  idle  as  to  speak  of  colours  to  the  blind,  or  of 
music  to  the  deaf.  When  the  religious  faculty  was  dead  or  dormant, 
religious  truth  was  necessarily  incomprehensible  and  uudesired.  ' '  He 
came  to  be  a  Light  to  men,  and  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it,  but 
men  must  have" willing  ears,  and  take  heed  to  what  they  hear,  pon- 
dering over  it  in  their  hearts.  To  listen  only  with  the  outward  ear, 
like  the  careless  multitude,  is  to  draw  down  the  punishment  of  God. 
In  natures  thus  wilfully  indiiiereut,  hardness  only  grows  the  worse 
the  more  they  hear.  To  such,  the  very  word  of  life  becomes  a  word 
of  death.  Rejecting  me,  the  Ligiit,  they  are  given  up  by  God  to  the 
darkness  they  have  chosen,  and  lose,  erelong,  even  the  superficial 
interest  in  higher  things  they  may  iiave  had. " 

"  Ye,  on  the  other  liand,"  He  continued,  "  who  really  have  received 
the  truth  into  a  wulling  heart,  have  thereby  proved  .your  fitness  for 
higher  disclosures,  and  shall  have  them.  The  honest  interest  you 
show  determines  the  measure  of  knowledge  you  are  able  to  receive, 
and  it  will  1)e  given  you.  He  who  has  opened  his  soul  to  Me  will 
receive  continually  richer  insiglit  iuto  the  truth.  Alas  for  those  who 
shut  their  eyes  and  stop  their  ears!  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  into 
which  you  Irave  let  the  truth  enter,  and  blessed  are  your  ears,  into 
which  you  have  let  it  sink.  Amen!  I  say  to  you,  many  prophets 
and  righteous  men  longed  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  did 
not  see  them;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  did  not 
hear  them." 

Such,  in  brief  explanatory  paraphrase,  was  the  welcome  to  those 
really  anxious  to  miderstand  the  parable,  which  Jesus  forthwith  ex- 
pounded to  them,  disclosing,  as  He  did  so,  conceptions  and  principles 
which  required  a  complete  revolution  in  their  minds  to  imderstand 
and  appropriate.  He  announced  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of  God 
was,  henceforth,  spiritualized,  so  that  the  only  relation  of  man  to  it, 
from  this  time,  was  a  moral  one ;  not,  as  heretofore,  in  part,  a  political. 
So  entirely,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  He  did  not  even  speak  of 
the  external  agencies  or  organization  by  which  men  should  be  out- 
wardly received  as  its  citizxms,  but  assumed  that  acceptance  depended 
on  the  man  himself;  on  his  will  and  his  sjnnpathy  with  what  the 
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Kew  Kingdom  offered.  "The  AVord  is  the  only  Seed  of  the  Gospel. 
As  the  embodiment  of  all  truth,  it  is  by  followinp:  it  that  the  Will  of 
God  is  realized  by  men,  and  the  one  grand  law  of  the  kingdom  thus 
obej'ed.  It  is  given  to  men,  as  the  seed  to  the  ground,  and  they  can 
hear  and  understand  it  if  they  choose,  but  all  depends  on  their  doing 
so.  As  the  strewn  seed  neither  springs  nor  bears  fruit  on  much  of 
the  ground,  and  fails  except  where  it  sinks  into  good  soil,  so  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  the  Word  of  God  are  very  various.  Few,  it  m.ay  be, 
receive  it  aright,  but  it  is  always  the  fault  of  men  themselves  if  it  be 
not  living  seed  in  their  hearts.  Worldly  iudiiference  may  have  made 
the  soil  impenetrable  as  the  trodden  path,  or  have  left  only  a  skin  of 
sentiment  over  hidden  callousness;  or  worldly  cares  or  pleasures  may 
be  let  spring  up,  and  choke  the  better  growth;  in  all  cases  it  is  the 
man,  not  the  seed,  or  the  sower,  on  whom  the  result  turns.  Before 
all  things,  this  is  to  be  felt,  so  that  no  one  may  imagine  that  entrance 
into  the  New  Kingdom  depends  on  any  but  moral  conditions.  Every 
merely  outward  claim  to  citizenship  must  be  laid  aside:  it  is  a  matter 
strictly  between  God  and  the  soul.  The  more  completely  this  is  done, 
the  greater  the  fitness  for  entrance.  He  must  be  willing  simply  to 
receive,  without  a  thought  of  merit,  or  right,  what  God  is  pleased  to 
give,  of  His  free  bounty.  The  New  Kingdom  is,  in  truth,  altogether 
si^iritual.  It  works  directly  on  the  soul,  by  spiritual  truth.  It  ad- 
vances in  the  individual  and  the  world,  not  by  outward  power,  or 
political  glor}-,  or  by  miracles,  but  by  the  Word  sown  in  the  heart, 
and  its  aim,  like  its  nature,  is  spiritual ;  to  make  the  heart  and  life 
visibly  fruitful  in  all  heavenly  grace. " 

As  the  parable  of  the  Sower  described  the  planting  of  the  New 
Kingdom  in  the  heart,  others  set  forth  the  secret  invisible  energy  of 
the  Word,  by  the  indestructible  vigour  of  which  the  New  Kingdom 
unfolds  itself  in  the  individual  and  in  the  world.  It  was  compared 
lo  the  silent  and  mysterious  gi'owth  of  seed,  which  springs  up  by  un- 
perceived  development,  first  into  the  blade,  then  into  the  ear,  and, 
finall}-,  into  the  ripened  corn.  The  triumphant  future  found  an 
analogy  in  the  growth  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed — which,  though 
among  the  smallest,  grows  to  be  the  greatest  amongst  herbs,  shooting 
out  wide  branches,  and  becoming  a  tree,  in  the  shade  of  which  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge.  It  found  another  in  the  silent  leav- 
ening of  three  measures  of  meal  by  a  spot  of  yeast,  hidden  in  them. 
As  surely  as  the  seed  will  spring,  or  the  mustard-seed  become  a  tree, 
or  the  yeast  spread  through  all  the  three  measures  of  meal, — as  cer- 
tainly as  the  spark  spreads  to  a  flame, — the  New  Kingdom  will  grow 
and  expand  to  world-.wide  glory.  It  needs  no  battles  to  be  won,  as 
the  hearers  fancied  it  did;  no  violent  revolutions.  Jesus  knew  that 
the  living  force  of  truth  in  each  single  heart  must  spread,  and  that, 
as  soul  after  soul  was  won,  it  would  silently  revolutionize  the  world, 
and  leaven  all  humanity. 

That  there  should  be  hindrances  was  only  natural,  and  these  He  shad- 
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owed  out  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  secretly  sown  by  an  enemy  in  a 
man's  field,  and  undistinguishable  from  the  grain  till  both  had  come  to 
fruit.  For  the  sake  of  the  wheat  both  were  left,  by  the  householder, 
till  the  harvest,  but,  in  the  end,  the  tares  would  be  gathered  for  burning, 
and  the  wheat  for  the  barn.  The  full  meaning  of  this  parable  was  given 
afterwards  by  Jesus  Himself.  The  visible  Church  would  include  in 
it,  till  the  last  day,  many  who  were  not  true  members.  To  separate 
them  is  not  the  part  of  man,  but  of  the  Judge.  But  this  is,  and  could 
be,  meant  only  in  a  general  sense,  for  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospels 
implies  the  rejection  of  the  openly  unworthy,  and  their  reception 
again  on  their  repentance.  "  Tliose  who  to-day  are  thorns,"  says 
Augustine,  "may  be  wheat  to-morrow." 

"So,"  said  He,  also,  "  my  kingdom  maybe  likened  to  a  net  cast 
into  the  lake;  which  gathers  in  it  good  fisli  and  bad,  and,  when  full, 
is  drawn  to  shore,  and  the  good  gathered  into  vessels  while  the  bad 
are  cast  away. " 

The  supreme  worth  of  citizenship  in  His  kingdom  He  set  forth  in 
separate  parables.  It  was  like  a  treasure  hidden  in  a  field,  which, 
when  found,  so  filled  the  heart  of  the  discoverer,  that,  for  joy,  he 
went  awaj',  and  sold  all  he  had,  and  bought  the  field,  that  the  treasure 
might  be  his.  Or,  it  was  like  a  priceless  pearl  met  with  by  a  mer- 
chant seeking  such  a  trea.sure,  and  secured  by  him  at  the  cost  of  all 
he  had.  The  kingdom  might  be  found  by  some  without  their  seeking 
it,  as  the  treasure  by  the  peasant  in  the  field;  or  it  might  be  met  by 
one  in  earnest  search  for  it,  like  him  who  found  the  costh'  pearl.  In 
either  case,  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  joyful  self-sacrifice  of  all 
things  else  for  its  sake,  and  by  the  realization  of  the  worthiessness  of 
all  human  possessions  in  comparison  with  it. 

It  is  not  certain  that  all  these  parables  were  spoken  the  same  day, 
though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  Jesus 
should  have  given  such  a  free  utterance  to  the  wealth  of  imagery  and 
illustration  which  flowed  from  His  lips  with  no  mental  effort.  But 
the  evening  came  at  last,  and  found  Him  wearied  out  with  the  work 
and  agitations  of  such  an  eventful  day.  Capernaum  could,  however, 
no  longer  be  the  quiet  home  for  Him  which  it  had  been.  The  fierce 
rage  of  the  priests  and  schoolmen  in  the  morning,  and  their  intrigue 
with  the  household  of  Nazareth  to  lay  hold  on  Him  as  a  madman, 
possessed  with  a  devil,  showed  that  they  would  stop  at  no  wickedness 
to  get  Him  into  their  power.  The  controversy  respecting  Him 
had  penetrated  every  humble  cottage,  and  quiet  work  was  no  longer 
possible.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  His  disciples  to  a 
wider  sphere  of  life  and  work  than  Capernaum  and  the  little  districts 
round  it,  in  preparation  for  their  independent  action,  and  to  form  and 
strengthen  their  character  and  power  of  self-reliance  by  putting  it  to 
the  proof,  and  revealing  to  them  the  weaknesses  yet  to  be  overcome. 

The  wall  of  lonely  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake,  seamed  by 
deep  gorges  through  which  the  path  led  to  the  vast  upland  plains  of 
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the  eastern  Jordan — a  region  little  known  to  the  hiisy  population  of 
Galilee,  and  in  bad  reputation  with  most,  as  more  heathen  than  Jewish 
— offered  Him  a  secure  retreat.  Instead  of  returning  to  Peter's  house, 
where  new  troubles  might  have  awaited  Him,  He  ordered  His  dis- 
ciples to  carry  Him  to  the  opposite  shore,  that  He  might  escape  from, 
all  painful  scenes,  and  enjoy  peace  and  rest  for  a  time.  His  enemies 
would  not  be  likely  to  seek  a  Rabbi  like  Him  in  such  an  unclean  dis- 
trict; least  of  all,  in  the  neighbourhood  He  first  visited — that  of  the 
heathen  city,  Gadara. 

But  the  incidents  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over.  The  streets  on  the 
way  to  the  boat  were  full  with  the  evening  gossips,  glad  to  talk  with 
their  neighbours  in  the  gathering  twilight,  now  their  day's  work  was 
done;  and,  with  others  lingering  about,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  great 
Rabbi.  A  numlier  of  these  soon  gathered  round  Christ  and  His  dis- 
ciples as  tlicj'  made  towards  the  shore,  and  at  last  the  silence  was 
broken  by  one  of  them,  strange  to  say,  himself  a  Rabbi,  oifering  to 
follow  Him  as  His  scholar.  "  Teacher,"  said  he,  "  I  will  follow  1  hee 
wherever  j^ou  go."  It  might  have  seemed  a  great  thing  for  one  in  the 
position  of  Jesus  to  have  a  Rabbi  among  His  disciples,  but  He  never 
courted  human  aid,  or  acted  on  mere  expediency.  The  highest,  no 
less  than  the  humblest,  could  only  be  received  on  the  condition  of 
absolute  self-sacrifice  and  sincerity.  In  or  did  He  readily  accept  those 
who  offered  themselves,  but  chose  rather  to  summon  such  as  He 
v.'ished,  to  His  inmiediate  circle.  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,"  said 
He,  on  a  future  occasion,  "but  I  have  chosen  you."  He  returned, 
therefore,  only  an  answer  which  should  test  the  applicant's  motives 
to  the  uttermost.  •'  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head."  Virtually 
diivcn  from  the  one  dwelling  at  Capernaum  He  could  regard  as  Hi.s 
home,  and  rejected  from  Kazareth,  He  was,  henceforth,  a  wanderer, 
Avith  no  fixed  dwelling.  From  this  time  He  was  almost  a  fugitive 
from  His  enemies,  never  remaining  long  in  any  one  place, — a  home- 
less and  houseless  man. 

To  a  second  applicant,  who  professed  himself  willing  to  follow  Him 
as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  the  pious  duty  of  burying  his  father,  the 
startling  answer  was  returned,  "Let  the  (spiritually)  dead  bury  their 
dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  Under  other 
circumstances  Christ  would  have  commended  such  filial  love;  but  it 
was  necessary  now,  to  show,  by  a  supreme  example,  that  those  who 
sought  to  follow  Him  must  deny  natural  feelings,  otherwise  entirely 
sacred,  when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  required  it.  He 
liad  in  mind,  doubtless,  the  thirty  dajs'  mourning  that  were  virtually 
implied,  and  knew  the  results  of  indecision  in  a  matter  so  paramount- 
It  was,  moreover,  a  requirement  of  the  Rabbis,  in  similar  cases,  that  if 
any  one  who  wished  to  be  a  scholar  of  the  Law,  had  to  choose  be- 
tween burying  even  his  nearest  relation — his  parent,  or  his  brother,  or 
sister — and  devotint^  himself  at  onc(i  to  his  sacred  duties,  he  should 
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leave  the  burial  to  others,  as  the  less  important  duty,  and  give  him- 
self up  on  the  moment,  undividedly  to  the  other.  The  words  of  Jesus 
were  the  familiar  and  well-known  expression  of  this  recognized  con- 
dition of  even  Rabbinical  discipleship.  The  applicant  would  have 
had  to  act  tlius  had  he  cliosen  to  follow  a  Rabbi,  and  less  devotion  and 
sincerity  could  not  be  demanded  in  the  service  of  the  New  Kingdom. 

A  third,  who  asked  leave  before  finally  following  Christ,  to  go  home 
and  bid  his  family  circle  farewell,  received  a  similar  answer — "No 
one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God;  lie  who  gives  himself  up  to  tlie  kingdom  of  God, 
must  do  so  with  an  undivided  heart,  suffering  no  earthly  cares  to  dis- 
tract him." 

He  had  set  out  for  the  Lake  side  as  soon  as  the  multitudes  had 
scattered  suflicientl}' to  open  the  way;  and  now,  liaving  reached  it, 
He  went  into  a  fishing-boat,  just  as  He  was,  and  they  pushed  off  in 
company  with  some  other  boats.  It  v,'as  already  late  for  Orientals  to 
be  al)road,  and  tlie  rest  in  the  open  air,  after  such  continuous  mental 
and  bodily  excitement,  soon  brought  the  sweet  relief  of  deep  refresh- 
ing sleep.  We  never  hear  of  Jesus  being  ill ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  life 
as  His,  utterly  free  from  all  disturbing  causes  which  miglit  induce 
disea.se,  may  well  have  been  exceptionally  healthy.  The  coarse  leather 
boss  of  the  steersman's  seat,  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  sufficed  for  a  pil- 
low, and  presently  He  forgot  in  deeji  slumber  the  cares  and  labours 
of  the  day. 

The  sail  across,  however,  though  u.sually  so  refreshing  and  delight- 
ful, was  destined  to  be  rudely  disturbed.  The  Lake  lies  in  its  deep 
bed  among  the  hills,  ordinarily,  smooth  as  a  mirror,  but  sudden  storms 
at  times  rush  down  every  wady  on  the  north-east  and  east,  and  lash 
the  waters  into  furious  roughness.  The  winds  sweeping  over  the  vast 
bare  table-land  of  Gaulonitis  and  the  Hauran,  and  the  boundless  desert 
beyond,  pour  down  the  deep  ravines  and  gorges,  cut  in  the  course  of 
ages  by  streams  and  torrents,  on  their  way  to  the  Lake,  and  lash  it  in- 
to incredible  commotion.  Its  position,  about  six  hundred  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean,  induces  such  sudden  hurricanes,  by  heating  the  air 
over  it  till  the  colder  atmosphere  of  the  hills  rushes  down  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  rarefaction. 

Such  a  storm  now  burst  on  the  calm  bosom  of  tlie  waters,  and 
presently  raised  the  waves  to  such  a  heiglit,  that  the  unprotected  boat 
was  all  but  swamped.  In  the  wild  roaring  of  the  Avind ;  amidst  l)lind- 
ing  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  thick  darkness  of  tb.e  biuTicane  cloud, 
which  blotted  out  the  stars;  and  the  dashing  of  the  sea,  wliich  broke 
over  them  each  moment:  even  bronzed  sailors  like  the  Twelve  lost 
their  presence  of  mind,  and  were  filled  witli  dismay.  Driven  l)efore 
the  wind,  they  were  fast  filling,  and,  as  it  seemed,  must  presently  go 
down.  Tln-ough  all  the  wild  tumult  of  wind,  darkness,  rain,  and  sea, 
however,  Jesus  lay  peacefully  a.sleep,  so  profoundly  had  He  been  e.x- 
jiausted.     It  seemed  as  if  He  were  indifferent  to  their  fate.     In  their 
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natural  reverence  they  long  hesitated  to  roiipe  Him,  hut  at  last  did  so, 
and  appealed  to  Him  to  save  thenj.  Amidst  the  terror  around,  He 
■was  entirely  self-possessed.  Rising,  He  gently  rebuked  the  fear  that 
had  so  unnerved  them,  and  then,  with  an  awful  sublimity,  rebuked 
the  wind  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  power,  and  bade  the  angry  sea  be 
still;  and  both  wind  and  sea  at  once  obeyed  Him.  A  great  calm 
spread  over  the  Lake.  "Why  are  ye  fearful,"  said  IIe,'"0  ye  of 
little  faith?"  They  had  seen  Him  control  disease,  cast  out  devils,  and 
even  raise  the  dead;  could  they  not  have  felt  assured  that  neither 
winds  nor  waves  could  harm  them  when  He  was  there?  "  What 
manner  of  man  is  tliis?"  muttered  the  awe-struck  apostles,  "  for  He 
commandeth  even  the  winds  and  water,  and  they  obey  Him!" 

The  boat  had  been  driven  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake,  and 
Christ  consequently  landed  in  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Gadara,  a 
half-heathen  town  on  the  table-land,  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
shore,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  It  was  then  in  its  glory,  and  lay 
round  the  top  of  the  hill,  looking  far  over  the  country.  Long  avenues 
of  marble  pillars  lined  its  streets:  fine  buildings  of  squared  stones 
abounded.  Two  great  amphitheatres  of  black  basalt  adorned  the 
west  and  north  sides,  and  there  was  a  third  theatre  near  its  slpendid 
public  baths.  It  was  the  proud  home  of  a  great  trading  community, 
to  whom  life  was  bright  and  warm  when  Jesus  lauded  that  morning, 
on  the  shore  beneath,  and  looked  up  towards  its  walls. 

The  hill  on  which  Gadara  stands  is  of  soft  limestone,  full,  like  the 
limestone  of  Palestine  generallj',  of  larger  and  smaller  caves,  many 
of  which  had  been  enlarged  by  the  poorer  classes  and  turned  into 
dwelling-places,  for  which  they  are  used  even  yet,  while  others  had 
been  converted  into  tombs,  with  massy  stone  doors.  The  roadside 
is  still  strewn  with  a  number  of  sarcophagi  of  basalt,  sculptured  with 
low  reliefs  of  genii,  garlands,  wreaths  of  tlowers,  and  human  faces, 
in  good  preservation,  though  long  emptied  of  their  dead. 

Madness  in  every  form  has,  in  all  ages,  been  treated  by  the  rude 
therapeutics  of  the  East  as  a  supernatural  visitation,  with  which  it 
is  unsafe  to  interfere  more  than  is  needed,  and,  hence,  even  at  this 
day,  furious  and  dangerous  maniacs  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  seen 
in  the  towns  of  Palestine,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  naked.  Others, 
equally  furious,  often  betake  themselves  to  the  mountains,  and  sleep 
in  tombs  and  caves.  In  their  paroxysms  they  become  terribly  dan- 
gerous, for  the  mental  excitement  gives  them  prodigious  strength, 
and,  hence,  one  is  sometimes  a  terror  to  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

Two  such  madmen,  it  seems,  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  caves 
and  tombs,  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  the  Lake  to  Gadaia,  and  had 
made  it  almost  impassable,  from  their  tierceness.  Jesus  had  hardly 
set  His  foot  on  shore  before  they  sallied  out  towards  Him,  shrieking 
amidst  the  wild  howls  of  their  frenzy,  as  they  approached;  in  depre- 
cation of  His  interference  with  them.  From  some  reason,  now 
unknown,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  speak  only  of  one  of  these  two 
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sufferers,  and  as  their  account  is  the  fuller,  it  is  better  to  keep  to  it. 
Both  were  more  than  merely  insane:  tliey  were  possessed  with  devils, 
and  conscious  that  they  were  so.  As  in  similar  cases,  the  demoniac 
presence  controlled  the  human  will,  and  spoke  in  its  own  name. 
Both  had  already  shown  their  terror  at  the  coming  of  one  whom  they 
recognized  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  adjured  Him  not  to  torment  them 
before  the  time.  But  now  the  one  of  whom  especially  St.  INIark  and 
St.  Luke  speak,  ran  and  fell  down  before  Jesus,  in  the  manner  of 
Eastern  reverence.  He  had  been  a  terror  to  the  whole  country  side, 
for  he  would  wear  no  clothes,  but  roamed  the  hills  naked,  and  would 
live  only  in  the  tombs.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  put  him  in  restraint, 
but  neither  ropes,  nor  the  chains  used,  had  sufficed  to  hold  him. 
Kight  and  day  he  wandered  the  mountains,  driven  hither  and  thither 
by  the  mysterious  possession  that  had  him  in  its  power,  filling  the  air 
with  his  howls  and  shrieks,  and  CTitting  himself  with  sharp  stones  in 
his  frenz3^  But  a  greater  than  the  strong  man  by  whom  he  was 
enslaved  was  now  here.  Though  dreading  His  presence,  the  demon 
could  not  keep  away  from  it.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  confused  hum^an 
consciousness,  there  was  yet  a  glimmer  of  reason  and  moral  health 
which  drove  him  to  the  Saviour,  but,  if  so,  the  spirit  took  the  word 
from  him,  and  spoke  in  his  stead.  "  What  is  thy  name?"  said  Jesus 
to  the  demon, — and  the  mysterious  answer  was,  "Legion,  for  we  are 
manj\"  Forthwith  came  the  command  to  come  out  of  the  man.  But, 
true  to  diabolical  instinct,  the  spirits  would  fain  injure,  even  in  leav- 
ing. On  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  a  great  herd  of  swine,  the  unclean  and 
hateful  abomination  of  the  Jew,  were  feeding.  They  were,  doubtless, 
owned  by  some  of  the  heathen  citizens  of  Gadara,  for  swine  were  in 
great  demand  as  sacrifices  and  food  among  the  foreign  population. 
"  Send  us  into  the  swine,"  cried  the  devils,  "and  do  not  drive  us  into 
the  abyss,"  and  the  request  was  granted,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  herd,  which  ran  violently  down  the  slope  into  the  Lake  and 
■were  drowned.  Jesus,  as  Son  of  God,  was  free  to  act  at  His  will 
with  all  things,  for  they  were  all  His  by  the  supreme  right  of  crea- 
tion, and  this  right  is  continually  used  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  ground  "for  a  moment's  discussion  respecting 
an  act  of  One  to  whom  all  things  were  committed,  as  Head  of  the 
Isew  Kingdom,  by  the  Father. 

It  is  idle,  in  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  spirit  world,  to  rai.se  difH- 
culties,  as  some  have  done,  at  this  incident.  It  is  recorded  in  three 
of  the  four  Gospels,  and  cannot  be  explained  awa}'  except  by  doing 
violence  to  the  concurrent  language  of  the  three  evangelists.  How- 
ever my.steriou3,  it  is  no  more  so  than  many  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  must  be  taken  simply  as  it  stands. 

The  terror  of  the  Apostles  in  the  storm  liad  shown  how  little  Jesus 
could  rely  on  them  in  the  far  worse  trials  of  future  years,  but  the 
mighty  power  He  had  shown  in  stilling  the  tumult  of  the  elements, 
had  been  a  lesson  of  confidence  in  Him,  which  they  could  hardly 
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forget.  It  "vras  a  furtlier  step  in  their  traininc:  to  trust  in  Him,  when 
they  now  saw  Him  perform  the  still  more  wouderful  miracle  of  still- 
ing the  inward  tempest  of  a  human  soul.  In  neitlier  case  could  they 
say  a  word.  They  stood  silent  and  ashamed.  They  were  far,  as  j-et, 
from  having  grov/n  to  the  spiritual  manhood  of  their  great  otHce. 

The  new  teaching  of  Jesus  had  excited,  for  a  time,  a  wide  popu- 
larity that  had  even  besieged  His  dwelling  and  tiirongcd  His  person. 
The  people  liad  given  Him  their  unhesitating  confidence.  But  His 
collisions  with  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  and  His  disturbed  relations  to 
His  family — with  the  whisperings  of  calumny  on  all  sides — had 
chilled  the  enthusiasm  of  many.  Distrust  and  suspicion  had  been 
sown  id  hitiicrto  tnistiul  minds,  and  these  reports  had  penetrated 
even  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Their  tirst  open  results  were  seen 
at  Gadara,  for  it  was  here  He  first  met  with  open  want  of  S3"m- 
pathy  with  His  person  and  work.  The  incident  of  the  destruction 
of  the  swine,  infm-iating  the  owners,  was  enough,  with  what  ihey  had 
before  heard,  to  turn  the  people  against  Him.  Tlie  insinuation  that 
He  cast  out  devils  by  a  league  with  their  chief,  filled  Aveak  minds 
with  terror.  He  had  hardly  landed,  and  was  in  sore  need  of  rest, 
but  was  at  once  forced  to  leave.  For  tlie  first  time,  the  disciples  had 
an  example  of  that  invincible  unbelief  they  Avere,  hereafter,  to  meet 
so  often.  Eut,  if  Jesus  Avere  hindered  from  preaching  in  Decapolis, 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  behind  Him  the  former  maniac, 
now  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  to  spread  the  fact  of  his  de 
jiA'erance.  The  poor  man  would  fain  have  folloAved  h.is  Benefactor, 
but  Jesus  had  other  Avork  for  him.  Contrary  to  His  rule  hitherto. 
He  dismissed  him,  with  directions  to  go  licme  to  Iiis  friends,  and 
tell  them  the  great  things  the  Lord  liad  done  for  him,  and  hoAV 
He  had  had  compassion  on  him.  His  preaching,  however  simple, 
was  a  seed  of  future  good  in  these  rcpions. 

Forced  to  leturn  to  Capernaum,  Jesus  had  scarcely  landed,  when 
a  demand  was  made  on  His  sympathy  which  He  could  not  resist. 
One  of  the  rulers,  or  chief  men  of  the  Synagogue,  a  local  dig- 
nitary, named  Jairus,  had  an  only  daughter,  a  rising  girl  of  about 
tAvelve,  at  the  point  of  death.  After  all  that  had  passed  betAveen 
Jesus  and  the  l\abbis  in  the  toAvn,  it  must  l-ave  been  a  great  etiort 
for  one  in  the  position,  and  with  the  inevital)le  prejudices  of  Jairus, 
to  seek  His  aid ;  but  distress  humbles  pride,  and  often  quickens  faith. 
Pressing  toAvards  Ilim,  and  regardless  of  a  crov.d  around,  he  fell  at 
His  feet,  as  inferiors  then  did,  and  still  do,  in  the  East,  b.efore  those 
greatly  aboA-e  them,  and  besought  Him  to  come  and  lay  His  hand 
on  his  child,  and  restore  her  to  health.  A  heart  that  sympathized 
with  all  sorrow  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal,  and,  forthwith. 
He  set  out,  through  the  throng  that  attended"  all  His  appearances, 
to  the  ruler's  house.  Before  arriving  there,  however,  a  message 
came  that  the  sufferer  Avas  dead,  and  that  there  Avas  no  need  of 
further  trouble.     They  little  knew  Avho  Avas  on  His  Avay  to  theux, 
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"Be  not  afraid,"  said  He  to  the  ruler,  "only  believe."  The  crowd 
of  relatives  and  friends  that  always  throng  the  chamber  of  death  in 
Palestine,  had  already  bei^un  the  pitiful  wails  and  cries  of  Eastern 
lamentations,  and  the  dirjje-llutes  liad  already  begun  to  add  their  sad 
burden  to  the  tumult.  Jesus  had  likelj'  been  delaj'ed  before  starting, 
and,  as  preparations  for  burial  coinmeuce  as  soon  as  breath  leaves  tiie 
body,  the  corp.se  had  likely  been  washed,  and  laid  out  in  the  cus- 
tomary way  for  the  grave,  before  He  came. 

The  uoLse  and  confusion  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  work  Jesus 
intended.  "Why  make  ye  this  ado  and  weep?"  said  He,  as  He  en- 
tered, "  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  He  used  the  word, 
doubtless,  just  as  He  afterwards  did  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  but  they 
mocked  at  His  pretended  knowledge,  which  seemed  to  impute  error 
to  themselves,  for  they  knew  that  she  was  dead.  He  was  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  would  have  no  such  distm-bing  excitement,  and  there- 
fore caused  the  crowd  to  leave  the  chamber  of  death.  Only  the  father 
and  tlie  mother  of  the  girl,  and  the  three  disciples,  Peter,  Jam.es,  and 
John,  were  allowed  to  see  His  triumph  over  the  King  of  Terrors. 
Taking  the  damsel  by  the  hand,  and  using  words  of  the  language  of 
His  people, — Talitha  cumi — Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise — the  spirit 
returned  to  the  pale  form,  aud  she  rose  and  walked.  But  in  Caper- 
naum, at  a  time  when  His  enemies  were  so  keenly  afoot,  cautious 
obscurity  was  needed,  and  He  therefore  enjoined  silence  as  to  the 
miracle. 

On  the  way  a  touching  incident  had  happened.  A  woman, 
troubled  for  many  years  with  an  internal  ailment,  after  "having 
suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  having  spent  her  all," 
in  the  vain  hope  of  cure,  resolved  to  seek  help  from  Jesus.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  she  had  given  up  the  faculty  of  the  day,  for  their 
practice  was  in  keeping  with  the  scientific  ignorance  of  the  times. 
Lightfoot  quotes  from  the  Talmud  the  Jewish  medical  treatment  of 
such  a  complaint.  It  was  as  follows:  "Take  of  the  gimi  of 
Alexandria  the  weight  of  a  zuzee  (a  fractional  silver  coin);  of  alum 
the  same ;  of  crocus  the  same.  Let  them  be  biiiised  together,  and 
given  in  wine  to  tiie  woman  that  has  an  issue  of  blood.  If  this  does 
not  benefit,  take  of  Persian  onions  three  logs  (piuts);  boil  them  in 
wine  aud  give  her  to  drink,  aud  say,  '  Arise  from  thy  flux.'  If  this 
does  not  cure  her,  set  her  iu  a  place  where  two  ways  meet,  and  lei 
her  hold  a  cup  of  wine  iu  her  right  hand,  and  let  some  one  come 
behind  and  frighten  her,  and  say,  '  Arise  from  thy  llux.'  But  il 
that  do  no  good,  take  a  handful  of  cummin  (a  kind  of  fennel),  a 
handful  of  crocus,  and  a  handful  of  fenegreek  (another  kind  of 
fennel).  Let  these  be  boiled  iu  wine,  and  give  them  her  to  drink, 
and  say,  'Arise  from  thy  flux.'"  If  these  do  no  good,  other  doses, 
over  ten  iu  number,  are  prescribed;  among  them,  this — "Let  them 
dig  seven  ditches,  in  which  let  them  burn  some  cuttings  of  vines, 
not  yet  four  years  old.     Let  her  take  iu  her  hand  a  cup  of  \«^ine, 
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and  let  them  lead  her  away  from  this  ditch,  and  make  her  sit 
down  over  that.  And  let  them  remove  her  from  that,  and  make 
her  sit  down  over  another,  saying  to  her  at  each  remove, — 'Arise 
from  thj'  flux.' " 

But  these  were  only  a  few  of  the  more  harmless  prescriptions 
in  vogue.  The  condition  of  medical  science  in  tlie  East  may  he 
judged  from  its  character  at  the  centre  of  civilization  and  progress 
in  the  West.  Pliny's  Natural  History  gives  us  some  curious 
glimpses  of  this.  Ashes  of  hurnt  wolf's  skull,  stags'  horns,  the 
heads  of  mice,  the  eyes  of  crahs,  owls'  hrains,  the  livers  of  frogs, 
vipers' fat,  grasshoppers,  bats,  &c.,  supplied  the  alkalis  which  were 
prescribed.  Physicians  were  wont  to  order  doses  of  the  gall  of 
wild  swine,  of  horses' foam,  of  woman's  milk;  the  laj'ing  a  piece 
of  serpent's  skin  on  an  affected  part,  mixtures  of  the  urine  of 
cows  that  had  not  been  sucked,  the  fat  of  bears,  the  juice  of 
boiled  bucks'  horns,  and  other  similar  abominations.  For  colic, 
they  prescribed  the  dung  of  swine  or  hares,  for  dysentery 
powdered  horses'  teeth,  for  affections  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  of 
wild  swine,  or  asses'  kidneys,  or  plasters  of  mice-dung.  It  was  a 
great  assistance  in  child-birth  if  the  mother,  or  any  of  her  circle, 
ate  wolf's  flesh.  Cold  in  the  head  was  cured  by  kissing  a  mule's 
nose.  Sore  throat  was  removed  by  embrocations  of  snails'  slime, 
and  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  snails  slowly  burnt.  Quinsy 
was  cured  with  the  brain  of  the  marsh  owl ;  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
with  mouse-flesh,  disorders  of  the  stomach  with  boiled  snails,  of 
which,  however,  only  an  odd  number  must  be  taken ;  weakness  of 
the  bowels,  with  powdered  bats;  miscarriages  were  prevented  by 
carrj'ing  about  with  one  a  living  amphisboena,  a  small  snake  which 
was  believed  to  be  able  to  go  either  backwards  or  forwards;  frogs' 
ej'es  were  useful  for  contusions,  if  the  eyes  were  taken  out  at  the 
conjunction  of  the  moon,  and  kept  in  an  egg-shell.  Frogs  boiled  iu 
vinegar  were  sovereign  for  toothache;  for  cough,  the  slime  of  frogs 
which  had  been  hung  up  by  the  feet ;  for  rupture,  sea  hedgehogs — 
the  echinus — dissolved  in  asses'  milk;  for  diseases  of  the  glands, 
scorpions  boiled  in  wine;  for  ague  or  intermittent  fever,  the  stone 
from  the  head  of  sea-eels,  but  it'must  be  taken  out  at  the  full  moon. 

The  poor  woman  who  now  determined  to  seek  help  from  Jesus 
had  endured  all  the  tortures  of  such  medical  treatment  for  twelve 
years,  and,  of  course,  was  hurt  rather  than  healed.  She  could  not, 
however,  venture  to  speak  to  Jesus;  perhaps  wonianl}'  shame  to  tell 
her  disease  in  public  kept  her  back ;  perhaps  reverence  for  one  so 
mysteriously  above  other  men.  Besides,  she  was  unclean,  and  had 
to  stand  aloof  from  society.  Joining  the  crowd  following  Him  to 
the  house  of  Jairus,  she  could  only  dare  to  touch  the  zizith,  or  tassel, 
that  hung  on  the  corner  of  His  outer  garment,  as  on  those  of  all 
othfir  Jews.  The  touch  at  once  healed  her,  but  it  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.     To  have  let  it  pass,  migiit  have  seemed  to  give  coua- 
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tenance  to  a  superstitious  fancy  that  His  clothes  had  virtue  in  them- 
selves. Turning  round,  He  at  once  asked  who  touched  Him.  She 
could  no  longer  hide  her  act,  and,  alarmed  lest  her  boldness  should 
be  puuished  by  the  renewal  of  the  trouble  she  now  felt  to  have  been 
healed,  fell  down  before  Him,  and  told  Him  all  the  truth.  It  was 
enough.  "Daughter,"  said  He,  "thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole; 
go  in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague. " 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

DARK     AND    BRIGHT. 

Among  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  the  house  of  Jairus, 
the  supernatural  powers  of  Jesus  found  renewed  exercise.  No 
sooner  had  He  reappeared  than  two  blind  men  followed  Him  to 
Peter's  house,  appealing  to  Him  as  the  long-expected  Messiah — 
"  Have  mercy  upon  us,  Son  of  David."  It  was  an  invariable  con- 
dition of  His  granting  His  miraculous  aid  that  those  who  sought  it 
should  come  with  sincere  and  trustful  hearts,  for  to  such  only  could 
any  higher  good  be  gained  by  mere  outward  relief.  The  poor  men 
eagerly  assured  Him  that  they  believed  He  could  do  wdiat  they 
asked,  and  with  a  touch  of  His  hand  their  eyes  w^ere  opened. 
"  According  to  your  faith,"  said  He,  ' '  be  it  unto  ybu."  The  prudent 
charge  not  to  speak  of  their  restored  sight,  so  necessary  after  all  that 
had  lately  passed,  was  heard  only  to  be  forgotten,  for,  in  their  joy, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  publishing  it  Avherever  they  went. 
Another  miracle  of  these  days  is  recorded — the  casting  out  a  devil 
from  one  who  wa?  dumb,  so  that  the  sufferer,  henceforth,  spoke 
freely.  The  multitudes  were  greatly  moved  by  such  repeated  de- 
monstrations of  transcendent  power,  "vvliich  seemed  to  surpass  all 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Israel,  but  this  popularity  only  the  more 
embittered  His  enemies.  Repeating  their  old  blasphemy,  they  could 
only  mutter,  ' '  He  casts  out  devils  by  being  in  league  with  their 
prince."  That  He  should  thus  recognize  classes  whom  they  repre- 
sented as  accursed,  and  from  whom  they  Avithdrew  themselves  as 
unclean,  seemed  a  reflect  ion  on  their  teaching  and  conduct.  The 
blind,  the  leper,  the  poor,  and  the  childless,  were  alike  accounted 
stricken  of  God,  and  "  dead,"  by  the  hard  .Judaism  of  the  day,  and 
yet  He  associated  freely  with  all  who  sought  Him.  Either  He  or 
they  must  be  vitally  wrong. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  year,  and  the  Twelve  had  not  yet  gone  out 
on  any  independent  mission.  He  had  taken  them  with  Him  on  His 
circuits  round  Capernaum,  to  train  them  for  wider  fields.  They  had 
seen  Him  scattering  the  first  seed,  and  caring  for  it  in  its  growth, 
preserving  what  had  been  won ;  strengthening  the  weak,  and  calling 
the  careless  to  repentance.     On  a  narrow  theatre  they  had  had  a 
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widely  varied  experience.  More  lately  tliey  had  had  examples  of 
unbelief  in  the  Gadarenes,  of  weak  faith  in  themselves,  and  of  strong 
in  the  woman  who  had  touched  Jesus,  and  even  in  the  two  l^Iind 
men.  Another  lesson,  however,  was  needed — that  of  tierce  opposi- 
tion, which  they  were  destined  to  meet  so  often  hereafter. 

Jesus  had  never  visited  Nazareth  since  His  leaving  it,  and  His 
heart,  doubtless,  yearned  to  proclaim  the  New  Kingdom  to  the  popu- 
lation among  whom  He  had  lived  so  long.  The  visit  of  IMary,  and 
of  His  sisters  and  brothers,  to  Capernaum,  to  take  Him  away  with 
them,  however  mistaken,  had,  doubtless,  been  prompted  by  the  tcn- 
derest  motives.  Simple  country  people,  they  had  heard  from  their 
holy  Eabbis  that  He  whom  they  so  love<l  had  overstrained  His  mind 
and  body  till  His  reason  had  failed,  and  that  there  was  ground  to  fear 
that  the  Evil  One  had  secretly  taken  advantage  of  Hisenthusiasm  to 
work  miracles  by  His  hands.  What  could  it  be,  indeed,  but  serving 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  to  slight  the  sacred  traditions  by  acts  like 
mixing  with  the  common  people  without  bathing  afterwards,  or 
breaking  the  Sabbath  by  healing  on  it,  or  by  letting  the  disciples 
pluck  corn  and  rub  it  in  their  hands  on  the  holy  day,  or  letting  a 
leper  come  near  Him,  or  eating  with  unclean  publicans  and  sinners? 
He  was  a  revolutionist:  He  was  turning  the  v.orld  upside  down: 
He  was  questioning  the  wisdom  and  autlioritj^  of  the  Rabbis,  and  who 
but  the  devil  or  his  emissary  could  do  that? 

It  was  a  grave  matter,  however,  to  revisit  Nazareth.  If  His  nearest 
relatives  had  given  way  to  such  fears  respecting  Him,  what  could  He 
expect  from  the  multitude,  who  had  known  Him  only  in  His  humble 
obsciuil}-?  He  must  seem  to  them,  at  the  least,  a  dangerous  disturber 
of  the  religion  of  the  land;  a  fanatic  who  was  stirring  up  confusion 
in  Israel.  But,  where  duty  called.  He  never  Itnew  fear.  In  company 
with  His  disciples  He  set  out  from  Capernaum,  taking  the  road  along 
the  hills  by  the  Lake,  to  Magdala,  turning  westward  from  it,  through 
the  valle^y  of  doves,  by  Arbela,  vritii  its  high  cliffs  and  robber  caves, 
and  the  ilorns  of  Ilattin,  past  Tabor,  south-westerly  to  Nazareth.  It 
was  only  a  journey  of  seven  hours,  and  could  easily  be  made  in  a 
day.  He  stayed  in  Nazareth  several  days,  no  doubt  in  His  mother's 
house. 

The  sword  had  already  begun  to  jiicrce  the  Virgin's  heart.  Tender, 
humble,  patient,  and  loving,  she  had  trials  V\'e  cannot  realize  Know- 
ing that  lier  Son  was  the  Messiah,  her  faitli  was  sorely  perplexed  by 
His  past  course,  for  her  ideas  were  those  of  her  nation,  and  His  were 
wholi}'  the  opposite.  Her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  oraclea 
of  His  people  had  shown  itself  in  the  Ilagnij'cai:  her  simple  trust  iu 
God,  her  happy  tiranlifuiness  of  soul,  her  musing  thoughtf  ulncss,  her 
modest  humility,  her  strength  of  mind  and  energy  of  purpose,  had 
all  been  seen  iu  earlier  days,  and,  no  doubt,  as  she  grcAv  older,  the 
light  of  a  higher  world  was  reflected  wiLh  ever-increasing  glory  from 
her  soul.     But  she  v>'ap-,  and  must  have  been,  iu  sore,  trouble  at  tlie 
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position  of  her  Son,  His  first  interview  with  lier  lias  been  conceived 
thus : — 

"  Refresliment  over,  find  thanks  returned  with  covered  head  by 
Je^us,  we  may  fancj^  liow  Mary  folio vred  Him  to  His  own  chamlior. 
When,  at  last,  she  thus  had  Him  alone,  she  fell  on  His  neck,  but  in- 
stead of  kissin<T  Him,  as  she  had  done  a  tliousand  times,  secretly,  in 
spirit,  she  hid  her  face  on  His  shoulder,  and  a  stream  of  tears  fell 
from  her  eyes.  Sue  wept  without  speaking,  and  would  not  let 
Him  go. 

"At  last,  Jesus  said,  '  3Iother,  be  calm,  and  sit  down  by  me,  and 
tell  me  whj'  you  weep? '  She  did  so,  and  began, — her  hand  in  His, 
and  His  eyes  fixed  on  hers — '  I  rejoice  that  at  last  I  have  you  again, 
and  grieve  that  we  .shall  soon  have  once  more  to  part.'  'Do  you 
know,  then,'  asked  Jesus,  'how  soon  or  how  late  I  shall  leave  this 
world?'  'Oh,  my  child,'  replied  Miriam,  'does  not  the  deathly 
whiteness  of  your  fac 3  tell  me  that  you  are  wearing  yourself  out? 
and  if  you  do  not  wear  j'ourself  out,  though  I  am  a  woman,  shut  in 
by  the  four  corners  of  my  house,  how  can  I  help  seeing  that  the 
hatred  of  your  enemies  increases  daily,  and  that  they  have  long 
sworn  your  death?'  'Granted,'  broke  in  Jesus,  'but  has  not  a 
great  part  of  the  people  banded  round  me,  and  does  not  this  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  plots  a-^ainst  rae?'  'Indeed,' replied  Miriam,  'the 
might  of  your  preaching,  j^.our  independence  towards  those  in  power 
at  Jeru=!alem,  the  novelty  of  your  whole  appearance,  and,  above  all, 
your  miracles,  have  won  many  to  your  side,  but  the  favour  of  the 
people  is  like  a  rain-torrent,  wliich  swells  quickly,  only  to  pass  away 
as  soon.'  'You  are  right,  O  blessed  among  women,'  answered  Jesus; 
'most  of  this  people  seek  not  salvation  from  sin,  but  from  ciuite 
other  burdens,  and  when  the  decisive  moment  comes,  they  will  for- 
sake me,  faint-heartedly  and  ungratefully.  Your  look  into  the  future 
does  not  deceive  you,  but  even  the  enmity  and  evil  of  men  serve  the 
counsels  of  God,  which  I  came  to  fulfil.  My  way  goes  downwards 
to  deep  darkness,  from  which  my  soul  shrinks,  but  I  follov/  the  will 
of  m-f  Father,  whether  the  road  ba  up  or  down.'  As  He  spoke.  His 
countenance,  which  had  been  clouded  for  a  moment,  was,  as  it  were, 
transfigured,  as  the  divine  in  His  nature  shone  througli  the  human; 
and  Miriam,  drinking  in  all  these  beams,  thrilled  with  a  more  tiian 
mortal  joy.  There  vras  a  long  pause.  Miriam  was  silent,  liut  she 
was,  as  always,  wrapt  in  prayer.  'Fair,'  said  she,  in  the  thoughts  of 
her  soul,  '  is  the  rising  sun,  fair  the  green  vine,  fair  the  blue  sea,  but 
fairer  than  all  is  He.  What  an  hour  is  tliis!  My  eyes  have  beheld 
the  King  in  His  beauty.'"  The  picture  is  beautiful,  but  it  ascribes 
feelings  to  Mary  which  sprang  onlj^  later. 

It  had  been  the  instinctive  practice  of  Jesus,  from  early  childhood, 
to  attend  all  the  synagogue  services,  and  He  was  still  suffered  to  do 
so,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  He  had  excited.  When  Sabbath  came, 
therefore,  He  went  to  morning  worship,  and,  after  the  reading  of  the 
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Thorah,  stood  ii]")  in  silent  offer  to  read  the  Ilaplitara  of  the  day  from 
the  Prophets.  He  Avas  forthwith  called  to  the  reading-desk,  when 
the  Sheliach  Tsibbur,  or  Hazan,  handed  Ilim  the  roll.  The  lesson 
for  the  day  could  not  have  been  more  approprir.tc,  for  it  contained 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  Avhich  spoke  of  the  Messiah — "The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor.  •  He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind:  to  set  at  liberty  the  oppressed: 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Then,  sitting  down. 
He  began  His  ^Midrasch,  or  explanation,  commenting  on  the  passage 
in  language  which  astonished  tliC  hearers,  and  applying  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets  to  Himself. 

But  the  honest  wonder  and  delight  at  His  words  soon  gave  way  to 
less  friendlj'  feeling.  Whispers  soon  ran  through  the  congregation 
respecting  Him.  How  came  He  by  such  wisdom?  He  belonged  to 
no  school:  claimed  noplace  in  the  succession  of  Rabbis:  spoke  on 
His  own  authority,  without  ordination  or  sanction  from  the  doctors. 
Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Miriam  and  Joseph,  the  brother 
of  James  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda  and  Simon?  and  are  not  His  sisters 
here,  with  us?  They  could  not  realize  One  with  whom,  and  with 
whose  circle,  they  had  been  on  familiar  relations  of  citizenship,  as  a 
prophet.  Perhaps  His  freedom  towards  the  traditions  had  offended 
the  strict  notions  of  some  of  His  brothers,  and  the  petty  jealousj'  of 
a  country  village  could  not  acknowledge  a  superior  in  one  whom 
they  had  long  treated  as  an  equal,  or  even  an  inferior.  His  humble 
origin.  His  position  as  a  carpenter,  a  trade  He  had  learned  among 
them,  the  absence  of  anything  special  in  His  family,  and  the  fact  that 
even  they  did  not  acknowledge  His  claims,  were  ail  remembered. 
Perhaps  jealousy  of  Capernaum  mingled  with  other  thoughts,  for 
He  had  done  miracles  there,  and  none  in  Nazareth.  Moreover,  if  He 
did  not  belong  to  the  schools,  lie  could  not  speak  or  act  by  inspiration 
from  above,  for  the  Rab))is  were  the  teachers  appointed  by  God.  He 
m.ust  do  His  miracles,  as  the  Rabbis  said,  by  the  help  of  the  devil. 
He  could  not,  they  began  to  think,  have  come  by  His  knowledge  and 
eloquence  by  fair  means,  or  in  the  usual  way.  He  must  have  un- 
holy aid. 

This  was  enough  to  turn  the  Synagogue  against  PTim,  and  His  own 
words  intensiiiedthe  revolution  of  feeling,  and  brought  it  to  a  crisis. 
He  frankly  told  them  that  He  knew  they  thought  "  that  He  should 
lielp  Himself  before  helping  them,  and  remove  the  susjiicion  and  dis- 
respect they  growingly  felt,  by  miracles  like  those  of  Capernaum,  as 
the  only  way  to  convince  them  of  His  claims!  But  He  would  not  do 
in  Nazareth  what  He  had  done  there,  for  He  well  knew  that  no 
prophet  had  any  honour  in  his  own  country.  Had  not  Elijah  con- 
fined his  mu'aculous  power  to  strangers,  and  they  heathen,  and  with- 
drawn it  from  Israel?  Their  hardness  of  heart  enforced  the  same  ou 
Kim,  and  if  Israel,  as  a  whole,  showed  a  like  spirit,  it  also  Avould  see 
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His  mighty  works  withdrawn,  and  shown  among  the  heathen."  They 
could  stand  no  more.  The  whole  synagogue  rose  in  commotion,  and 
in  wild  uproar  hustled  Him  towards  the  steep  wall  of  rock  hard  by, 
to  throw  Him  from  it,  headlong.  But  His  time  was  not  yet  come.  A 
spell  cast  on  the  fierce  mob,  opened  a  way  for  Him,  and  He  passed 
through  them,  and  left  the  town  unhurt. 

This  disastrous  result  so  far  exceeded  all  previous  experience,  that 
Jesus  Himself  marvelled  at  their  unbelief.  It  even  fettered  His  action, 
for  "He  could  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  He  laid  His  hands  upon 
a  few  sick  and  healed  them."  He  exerted  His  miraculous  power  only 
towards  those  in  whom  He  found  moral  sympathy,  however  imper- 
fect. The  liuman  will,  mysteriously  independent,  needed  to  meet 
His  supernatural  might  and  give  it  entrance,  as  if  the  soul,  opposed 
or  indifferent,  were  wayside  soil,  on  which  the  seeds  of  physical,  as 
of  moral  blessing,  fell  without  fruit. 

But,  though  He  left  Kazareth  never  to  retui-n,  He  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  time,  preaching  in  the  villages  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  far  and  near.  The  whole  theatre  of  His  activity,  hovr- 
ever,  iu  this  circuit,  as  in  previous  ones,  was  limited  beyond  ordinary 
conception.  From  north  to  south,  between  Chorazin,  above  Caperna- 
um, and  Jezreel,  iu  the  great  plain,  was  only  a  distance  of  ten  hours, 
and  from  east  to  west,  from  Chorazin  to  Cana,  or  Nazareth,  only  six  or 
seven.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  a  space  represented  by  one  or  two 
English  counties,  but  the  seed  sown  on  this  speck  of  gi'ound  is  yet  to 
cover  the  earth! 

The  apostles  had  now  passed  through  a  lengthened  and  varied 
experience,  and  besides  the  constant  instruction  of  their  jStaster's 
words  and  life,  had  learned  from  their  own  hearts  how  great  their 
moral  deticiencies  still  v.'ere.  Their  faint-heartedncss,  irresolutencss, 
and  want  of  faith,  were  evident,  and  they  were  thus  brought  to  t'lat 
modest  self-distrust  which  alone  could  tit  them  for  the  heavier  duties 
before  tliera.  They  were  now  to  rise  from  the  position  of  dependent 
and  simple  followers  and  scholars,  and  become  co-workers  with  Jesus, 
and  that  not  only  on  the  good  soil  already  sown,  but,  rather,  on  the 
hard  trodden  paths,  the  stony  ground,  and  that  pre-occupicd  by  thorns. 
In  Gadara  and  Nazareth,  they  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  opposite 
aspects  of  unbelief;  in  the  one,  that  of  common  natural  seliislmess 
and  harshness;  in  the  other,  that  of  proud  perverted  fanaticism. 
After  long  wanderings  and  continuous  trials,  the  Twelve  were  now, 
in  their  Master's  opinion,  in  a  measure  prepared  to  work  by  them- 
selves in  spreading  the  New  Kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  interested  professional  classes,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pcopjc  to 
hear  the  new  teaching  was  unabated.  j\IuUitudes  followed  Jesus 
wherever  He  appeared;  the  synagogues  still  offered  access  to  the 
whole  population  each  Sabbath,  and  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Galilee,  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  was  the  great  topic  of  conver- 
sation. 
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The  times  moreover,  -were  exciting.  The  whole  country  rang  ■with 
the  story  of  a  massacre  of  Galiktans  bj'  Pilate,  at  the  last  Feast  of 
Tabernacles — perhaps,  at  the  same  tumult  in  which  .Joseph  Barabbas 
was  arrested  as  a  ringleader,  to  be  afterwards  freed  instead  of  Jesus. 
Pilate  \A'as  alwaj's  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  people  he  hated,  and 
the  hot-blooded  Gaiila^ans,  ever  ready  to  take  affront  at  the  hated 
infidels,  gave  him  only  too  many  excuses  for  violence.  They  had  a 
standing  grievance  in  the  sacrilices  offered  dail  yfor  the  Empire  and 
the  Emperor,  and  at  the  presence  of  a  Roman  garrison  and  Roman 
pickets  at  tlie  Temple,  during  the  feasts,  to  keep  the  peace,  as  Turkish 
soldiers  do  at  this  day,  during  Easter,  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. But  Pilate  had  given  special  offence,  at  this  time,  by  appro- 
priating part  of  the  treasiires  of  the  Temple,  derived  from  the  Tem- 
ple tax  levied  on  all  Jews  over  the  world,  and  amounting  to  vast 
sums  in  the  aggregate — to  defray  the  cost  of  great  conduits  he  had 
begun  for  the  better  supply  of  Jerusalem  with  water.  Stirred  up  by 
the  priests  and  Rabbis,  the  people  had  besieged  the  government  house 
when  Pilate  came  up  to  the  city  at  the  feast,  and  with  loud  continu- 
ous cries  had  demanded  that  the  works  be  given  up.  Seditious  words 
against  himself,  the  representative  of  the  Emperor,  had  not  been 
wanting.  He  had  more  than  once  been  forced  to  yield  to  such  clam- 
our, but  this  time  determined  to  put  it  down.  IS  umbers  of  soldiers, 
in  plain  clothes,  and  armed  only  with  clubs,  surrounded  the  vast  mob, 
and  used  their  cudgels  so  remorselessly  that  many,  both  of  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  The  very  precincts  of 
the  Temple  were  invaded  by  the  legionaries,  and  some  pilgrims  who 
were  so  poor  that  they  were  slaying  their  own  sacrifices,  Avere  struck 
down  while  doing  so,  their  blood  mingling  with  that  of  the  beasts 
they  \\'iive  preparing  for  the  priests,  and  thus  polluting  the  House  of 
God.  It  was  an  unprecedented  outrage,  and  tilled  every  breast  in 
Judea  and  Galilee  with  the  wildest  indignation,  though  such  brawls 
were  of  frequent  occurience.  The  excitement  had  even  penetrated 
the  palace  at  Tiberias,  and  kindled  bitter  ill-feeling  in  Antipas  towards 
Pilate,  for  the  men  slain  Avere  Galitean  subjects. 

Another  misfortune  had  happened  in  Jerusalem  a  short  time  before. 
A  tower,  apparently  on  the  top  of  Ophel,  near  the  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin  opposite  Siloam,  had  falien — perhaps  one  of  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  Pilate's  public-spirited  steps  to  bring  Avater  to  the  Holy 
City — and  ciglitcen  men  had  been  buried  beneath  it;  in  the  opinion 
of  the  peoj^le,  as  a  judgment  of  God,  lor  their  having  helped  the  sac- 
rilegious uijdertaiiing. 

I'lie  cry  for  a  national  rising  to  avenge  the  murdered  pilgrims 
doubtless  rose  on  every  side,  but  Jesus  did  not  sanction  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, lie  saAV  the  arm  of  God  even  ui  the  hated  Romans,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  tOAver,  and,  instead  of  sympathi.^ing  with  them  for  the  one, 
and  joining  in  a  cry  for  insurrection  for  the  other,  told  His  astonished 
hearers  that  the  same  horrors  were  like  to  fall  ou  the  whole  nation. 
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"  Suppose  ye,"  He  asked,  "  that  these  Galilfpans  were  sinners  above 
all  the  Galiloeans,  because  they  have  suffered  such  things?  I  tell 
you  nay,  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish  in  like  manner.  Or 
those  eigiiteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  killed  them, 
suppose  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  the  men  that  dwell  in 
Jerusalem?  I  tell  you  nay;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  will  all  perisli  in 
the  same  manner."  "  Israel,"  He  added,  "  is  like  a  fig-tree,  planted 
by  a  maa  in  his  vineyard,  which  j^ear  after  year  bore  no  fruit.  Wear- 
ied by  its  barrenness,  the  householder  was  determined  to  cut  it  down, 
and  it  was  now  spared  at  tlie  intercession  of  the  vine-dresser,  only  for 
another  year,  to  give  it  a  last  respite.  After  that,  if  it  still  bore  no 
fruit,  he  would  cut  it  down,  as  merely  cumbering  the  ground.  That 
year  of  merciful  delay  was  the  passing  moment  of  His  own  presence 
and  work  among  them.  The  nation  had  given  itself  up  to  a  wild 
dream,  that  would  end  in  its  ruin.  Led  by  the  priests  and  Rabbis, 
it  trusted  that  God  would  appear  on  its  behalf,  and  by  a  political 
revolution  overthrow  tlie  hated  foreign  domination.  The  fruits  of 
repentance  and  faitli,  wliich  God  required,  were  still  wanting.  As 
the  vine-dresser,  Jesus  Iiad  done  all  possible  to  win  them  to  a  better 
frame.  He  had  warned,  besought,  counselled;  but  they  were  wedded 
to  their  sins  and  their  sinful  pride.  His  peaceful  kingdom  offered  them 
the  only  escape  from  ruin,  liere  and  hereafter;  but  as  a  nation,  they 
were  more  and  more  turning  towards  the  worldly  schemes  of  their 
ecclesiastical  leaders,  and  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  proposals  of  spiritual 
self-reform.  Continuance  in  this  course  would  bring  the  fate  of  those 
they  now  lamented  on  the  whole  race.  If  they  rejected  Him,  God 
would  erelong  destroy  them  as  a  people. " 

There  was  still  another  matter  agitating  all  minds,  and  helping  to 
keep  up  the  volcanic  excitement  of  the  country.  John  lay  still  a  pris- 
oner, in  the  black  fortress  of  Macliaerus,  almost  within  sight,  and 
each  day  men  wondered  if  Antipas  had  yet  dared  to  put  him  to 
deatli. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  crowds  following  Jesus  would  have 
touched  a  heart  so  lender,  but  their  wild  despair  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm made  the  sight  of  them  doubly  affecting.  Might  they  not  be 
won  to  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  glad  tidings?  They  seemed  to  Him, 
the  Good  Sliepiierd,  liiie  a  great  Hock  needing  many  shepherds,  but 
witli  none;  footsore  with  long  travel,  wandering  tliey  knew  not 
whither,  with  no  one  to  lead  them  to  the  still  waters  and  green  pas- 
tures. "The  harvest,"  said  He  to  His  disciples,  "  is  plenteous,  but 
the  labourers  are  few;  pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  He  will  send  fortli  labourers  into  His  harvest."  There  were 
multitudes  to  be  won  for  the  New  Kingdom, — multitudes  prepared 
to  hear,  for  their  spirits  were  broken  under  personal  and  national 
Borrow.     But  the  number  of  right  teachers  was  small. 

He  decided,  therefore,  to  delay  no  longer  sending  forth  the  Twelve. 
Galling  them  together,  He  told  them  His  purpose,  and  fitted  them  to 
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carry  it  out.  As  a  proof  of  their  mission  from  Him,  He  invested 
them  with  authority  over  spirits,  and  gave  them  power  to  heal  diseases. 
They  were  to  contine  themselves  for  the  present  to  Jewish  districts, 
avoiding  Samaritan  towns,  and  not  entering  on  the  road  to  heathen 
parts.  Galilee  itself  was  thus  virtually  their  field  of  labour,  for 
heathenism  had  a  footing  in  everj'  place  round  it,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  them  lay  Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella,  Scythopolis,  and  even 
Sepphoris,  with  heathen  worship,  in  their  midst.  Judca  and  Jerusa- 
lem were  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  simple  Galilctaiis  would  be  a 
better  beginning  for  the  Apostles  than  the  dark  bigoted  population  of 
the  south.  One  day  they  would  be  free  to  visit  Samaria,  as  He  Him- 
self had  already.  ^Icanwhile  thej'  must  rot  stir  up  Jewish  hatred  by 
going  to  either  Samaritans  or  heathens.  Moreover,  their  own  Jewish 
prejudices  unfitted  them  for  a  mission  to  auj'  but  Jews,  for,  even 
after  this,  the  first  signs  of  hostilitj'  made  John  wish  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  on  a  Samaritan  village,  and  they  Avere  not  fit  as  yet 
to  handle  aright  the  many  questions  such  a  journey  would  elicit. 
Besides,  Israel  must  have  another  year  in  which  to  bring  forth  fruit; 
and  withal,  it  was  their  fii'st  independent  journey. 

The  burden  of  their  preaching  was  to  be  the  repetition  of  that  of 
John,  and  of  Jesus  Himself,  when  He  began.  "The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand."  Like  John,  they  were  heralds,  to  prepare  the 
way.  "Heal  the  sick,"  .said  He,  "raise  the  dead,  clean.se  lepers, 
cast  out  demons."  They  had  received  their  miraculous  gifts  freely, 
and  must  dispense  them  as  freely.  Their  equipment  was  to  be  of  the 
simplest,  for  superfluity  diverted  the  mind  from  their  great  object, 
and  made  an  extra  burden  which  would  only  hinder  them  on  their 
journeys.  It  became  them,  also,  by  their  humble  guise,  to  disarm 
the  suspicion  of  worldlmess,  and  to  show  their  implicit  trust  in  God. 
They  were  to  take  no  monej";  not  even  any  copper  coin,  in  their 
girdles — the  usual  Eastern  purse;  nor  a  wallet  for  their  food  by  the 
way;  nor  two  under  garments,  but  were  to  Avear  only  one;  nor  were 
they  to  have  shoes,  Avhich  looked  like  luxury,  InU  only  the  sandals 
of  the  common  people,  and  they  were  to  have  only  one  stair.  They 
were  to  go  as  the  peasants  of  Palestine  often  do  yet,  trusting  to  hos- 
pitality for  food  and  shelter;  oiiering  in  tlieir  simplicity  a  strilung 
contrast  to  the  floAving  robes  and  bright  colovn-s  of  the  population  at 
large.  But  they  Avere  not  to  go  alone.  Each  must  have  a  coni))nnion, 
to  accustom  them  to  brotherly  communion,  to  give  counsel  and  help 
to  each  other  in  difliculties,  and  to  cheer  each  other  on  the  Avay.  "We 
may  fancy  that  Peter  was  sent  Avith  AndrcAV,  James  Avith  John, 
Philip  Avitli  Bartholomew,  the  grave  Thomas  Avith  the  practical  ]\Iat- 
thew,  James  the  Small  Avith  Judas  the  BraA^e-hearted,  and  Simon  the 
Zealot  with  Judas  Iscariot;  the  brother  with  the  brother;  the  friend 
with  the  friend ;  the  zealous  Avith  the  cold. 

iSTo  mention  is  made  of  the  .synagogues  in  their  instructions;  it 
may  be,  because  the  Apostles  were  not  yet  confident  enough  to  come 
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forward  so  publicly.  It  was  to  be  a  house  to  house  mission.  While 
every  traveller,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  greeted  his 
acciuaintances  with  laborious  formality,  raising  the  hand  from  the 
heart  to  the  forehead,  and  then  laying  it  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
person  met;  even,  according  to  circumstances,  bowing  thrice,  or  as 
many  as  seven  times;  they  Avere  forbidden  to  indulge' in  any  greet- 
ings by  the  way.  Time  Avas  too  precious,  and  their  mission  too 
earnest  for  empty  courtesies.  On  enlering  a  town  or  village,  they 
were  to  make  inquiries,  to  guard  against  their  seeking  hospitality 
from  the  unworthy,  but  having  once  become  guests,  they  were  to  stay 
in  the  same  family  till  tliey  left  the  place.  They  were  to  enter 
the  dwelling  v>iiich  heartily  welcomed  them,  Avith  a  prayer  for  its 
peace.  Any  house  or  city,  hoAvever,  that  refused  to  recelA-e  them, 
Avas  to  be  treated  openly  as  heathen,  by  their  .shaking  off  its  dust 
from  their  feet  as  they  left  it.  But  Avoe  to  such  as  brought  doAvn 
this  Avrath ;  it  Avould  be  better  at  the  last  day  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
than  for  the  Galiliean  village  in  such  a  case! 

To  these  directions  for  "the  Avay  Jesus  added  warnings  that  might 
have  Avell  filled  Avith  dismay  men  less  devoted.  He  predicted  for 
them  ordy  persecution  and  uniA'ersal  hatred,  jails,  public  Avhipping, 
and  even'  death,  but  cheered  them  by  the  promise  that  their  brave 
and  faithful  confession  of  faith  in  Him,  before  governors  and  kings, 
would  serve  His  cause,  and  that  endurance  to  the  end  Avould  secure 
their  eternal  salvation.  They  would  be  like  helpless  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  treacherous  Avolves.  Even  their  work  would  be  different 
from  AA'liat  they  might  expect.  To-day  it  Avas  an  oliA'e-branch ;  to- 
morroAV  it  Avould  be  a  sword.  Instead  of  peace,  it  Avould  divide 
households  and  communities,  and  turn  the  closest  relations  into 
deadly  enemies.  They  Avould  need  to  labour  diligentl}',  for  before 
they  iiad  gone  OA'er  allthe  towns  of  Israel,  He  Himself  Avould  come 
to  their  aid  as  the  risen  and  glorified  Messiah.  They  might  expect 
slander,  for  He  Himself  had  been  charged  Avith  being  in  league  Avith 
the  devil,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  fare  better.  I'hey  were,  how- 
ever, to  be  stout  of  heart,  for  the  Providence  that  watches  the  birds 
of  the  air  Avoukl  keep  them  safe.  He  had  nothing  to  offer  in  this 
world,  but  if  they  confessed  Him  here  He  would  confess  them,  in 
the  great  day,  before  His  Father.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  denied 
Him.,  He  Avould,  on  that  day,  deny  them.  He  frankly  demanded  a 
loyalty  so  supreme  and  undivided,  that  the  most  sacred  claims  of 
blood  Avere  to  be  subordinated  to  it.  Instead  of  receiving  honours, 
He  told  them  that  they  might  expect  to  be  crucified,  as  He  Avould  be. 
To  save  this  life  by  denying  Him  would  be  to  lose  the  life  to  come; 
but  to  lose  it  by  fidelity  to  Him,  Avas  to  find  life  eternal.  Amidst  all 
this  dark  anticipation,  they  need  not  fear  for  their  bodily  Avants,  for 
the  greater  the  danger  braved  the  greater  would  be  the  reward  in  His 
kingdom  to  those  who  showed  them  faA'our,  and  this  Avould  always 
secui'e  tiiem  friends. 
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Such  an  address,  under  such  circumstances,  was  assiiredly  never 
given  before  or  since.  To  propose  to  found  a  kingdom  by  the  ser- 
vices of  men,  who,  as  their  reward,  would  meet  onl}-  shame,  torture, 
and  death;  to  claim  from  them  an  absolute  devotion,  from  mere  per- 
sonal reverence  and  love,  with  no  prospects  of  reward  except  those 
of  another  world;  and  to  launch  an  enterprise  thus  supportedonly  by 
moral  influences,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  all  the  authority  of 
the  day,  simply  to  win  men  to  righteousness  by  the  display  of  pure, 
unseltisli  devotion  to  their  good,  astounds  us  b}'-  the  sublime  grandeur 
of  the  conception. 

No  details  are  given  of  the  mission,  except  that  the  Twelve  went 
on  a  lengthened  circuit  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee, 
preaching  the  need  of  repentance,  and  the  glad  tidings  of  the  New 
Kingdom;  and  that  their  ministry  was  accompanied  by  miraculous 
works  of  mercy — the  casting  out  devils,  and  the  anointing  many  sick 
with  oil,  and  healing  them — which  were  themselves  proofs  of  their 
higher  success,  since  such  wonders  were,  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of 
their  Master,  wrought  only  when_ there  was  a  measure  of  faith. 

How  long  this  mission  lasted  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  embraced 
weeks,  or  have  extended  over  mouths,  though,  as  the  first  journey  of 
the  Twelve,  alone,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  very  protracted.  The 
success  must  have  been  unusual,  for,  as  they  appeared,  two  by  two, 
in  the  villages  of  Galilee,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  on  every  tongue, 
and  penetrated  even  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  hated  Roman  palace  of 
Antipas,  at  Tiberias.  Jesus,  Himself,  had  not  been  idle  while  His 
followers  were  away,  for  their  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  new, 
solitary  journey,  to  preach  and  teach  in  tlie  various  cities.  His  name 
was  thus  spread  abroad  everywhere,  and  His  claims  and  character 
discussed  by  all.  He  had  been  nearly  two  j'ears  before  the  world, 
and  had  steadily  risen  in  popular  favour;  in  spite  of  the  hierarchical 
party.  His  claims  became  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  day.  Hitherto 
the  most  opposite  views  had  perplexed  all  alike.  More  than  all  men, 
Antipas  felt  his  eyes  irresistibly  flxed  on  Him,  for  his  conscience  was 
ill  at  ease.  He  had  at  last  put  John  to  death,  and,  true  to  his  super- 
stitious and  weak  nature,  concluded  that  Jesus  was  no  other  than 
the  murdered  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead,  and  clothed  with  the 
awful  powers  of  the  invisible  world.  Since  that  dear  head  had  fallen, 
the  weak  and  crafty  worldling  had  hoped  for  peace  and  securit}-,  but 
an  awful  echo  of  the  voice  he  had  silenced  sounded  louder  and  more 
terrible,  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  at  his  very  doors.  He  was  now  again 
in  Tiberias,  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  a  whole  band  of  preachers  of 
the  same  apparently  revohitionary  Kingdom,  in  his  immediate  ter- 
ritory, seemed  a  designed  detiance  of  his  violence  at  ]\Iachaerus,  and 
its  counterstroke.  It  was  certain  that,  when  he  gained  courage 
enough,  he  would  try  to  repeat  the  murder  of  the  first  prophet  by 
that  of  the  second.  Suspicion  and  crafty  foresight  were  his  charac- 
teristics.    Jusus  readily,  however,  learned  all  that  passed  respecting 
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Himself  in  the  palace,  for  He  had  followers  in  it,  such  as  Johanna, 
the  wife  of  Chouza,  and  Mcuahcm,  the  foster-brother  of  the  tetrarch, 
and  He  was  on  His  guard. 

While  Anti]>as  tlius  interpreted  the  rumours  respecting  Jesus, 
others  formed  an  opinion  hardly  more  acute  or  thoughtful,  who  took 
Him  for  a  second  Elias.  John  and  Elijah,  in  their  whole  spirit  and 
work,  were  men  devoted  to  the  traditional  and  outward  theocracy; 
men  who  looked  to  the  past.  Jesus,  on  the  ether  hand,  had  pro- 
claimed, even  in  His  consecration  sermon  on  the  mountain,  tliat  He 
devoted  His  life  to  the  founding  of  a  New  Covenant.  Their  opinion 
was  nearer  the  truth  who  believed  Him  a  prophet,  though  distance 
threw  a  mysterious  glory  round  the  i)rophets  of  the  past,  which  they 
failed  to  realize  of  one  in  their  midst. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  John  seems  to  have  reached  Jesus  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Apostles  returned,  and,  doubtless,  seemed  the 
prediction  of  His  own  fate.  The  prospect  of  the  cross  had  been 
before  His  mind  from  the  first,  for  even  at  the  Jordan  He  had  been 
announced  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had 
struck  the  key-note  of  self-sacrifice,  and  He  had  once  and  again  fore- 
told, more  or  less  clearly,  that  He  felt  His  path  would  be  towards  a 
violent  death.  It  was  inevitable  that  one  whom  the  interest,  the 
pride,  and  the  reputation  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  authorities 
combined  to  proscribe,  must  fall  before  their  hostility.  Even  the 
prophets,  as  a  rule,  had  suffered  violent  deaths,  though  their  protest 
against  the  corruption  of  their  day  involved  no  condemnation  of  the 
religious  economy  of  the  nation.  But  He  had  committed  Himself 
deliberately  to  principles  fatal  to  the  theocracy;  for  He  had  violated 
tradition;  He  had  eaten  with  publicans,  aud  He  had  denounced  the 
leaders  of  tiie  people  as  hypocrites,  blind,  and  wicked.  It  was  a  life 
and  death  matter  for  the  hierarchical  party  to  try  to  quench  in  His 
own  blood  the  fire  He  had  kindled. 

The  meeting  with  the  Apostles  was  likely  pre-arranged,  and  Jesus 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  or,  perhaps,  of  Tiberias, 
to  effect  it.  He  had  been  awaj'  for  a  length  of  time,  and  His  absence 
had  evidently  been  deeply  felt,  for  multitudes  at  once  gathered  round 
Him  again,  as  soon  as  He  re-appeared.  Ever)^  village,  far  and  near, 
poured  out  its  population  to  hear  Him  once  more,  and  the  throng  was 
increased  by  the  countless  passing  bands  of  pilgrims  to  the  Feast  at 
Jerusalem,  for  Passover  was  near  at  hand.  He  needed  rest,  and  there 
was  much  to  hear  from  the  Twelve,  but  it  was  impossible  to  have 
either  the  I'est  or  the  quiet  intercourse  amidst  such  crowds.  They 
had  no  leisure  even  to  eat.  It  was,  moreover,  no  longer  safe  for  Him 
to  be  in  the  territories  of  Antipas.  Taking  the  Twelve  with  Him, 
therefore,  He  crossed  over  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  at  the  head  of 
tlie  Lake,  going  by  water,  and  landing  at  the  Plain  of  Batiha,  under 
the  shadow  of  Bethsaidii,  or  Julias,  where  He  could  hope  for  privacy, 
and  secure  a  safe  retreat  in   the  quiet  glens,  with  their  rich  green 
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slopes,  pai?sins;'  aradually  into  the  marshes  round  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan  into  the  Lalvc. 

Biit  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  escape.  Some  had  seen  Him  put  off, 
and  watclied  tlie  direction  of  the  boat  till  they  knew  that  He  was 
making  for  Batiha,  which  was  known  as  one  of  His  resorts.  It  was 
onlj^  six  miles  across  the  water  from  Capernaum.  The  r.ews  soon 
spread,  and  crowds  of  those  most  anxious  to  see  and  hear  Him  set 
out  by  land  for  the  spot.  The  distance  was  farther  than  bj'  the  Lake, 
but  the}'  ran,  afoot,  out  of  ail  the  villages,  and  were  waiting  for  Him 
Avhen  He  arrived.  He  had  come  for  rest,  but  it  was  denied  Him  now 
as  at  other  times.  Looking  up  as  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  the 
slopes  were  alive  with  multitudes  who  showed  by  their  very  presence 
that  they  felt  themselves  like  sheep  without  a  .'^heplierd.  The  evil 
times,  the  restless  uneasiness  of  all,  the  high  religious  excitement,  the 
darkness  of  their  spiritual  condition,  r.nd  the  equal  misery  of  their 
national  prospects,  combined  to  touch  His  scul  with  pity.  They  had 
brought  all  the  sick  who  could  be  carried,  or  who  could  com.e,  and  as 
He  passed  through  the  crowds  He  healed  them  bj'  a  woid  or  touch. 
They  had  greater  wants,  however,  than  bodily  healing,  and  He  could 
not  let  them  go  away  uncomforted.  A.^ccnding  tlie  hill-i^ide,  and 
gathering  tlie  vast  throng  before  Him,  He  "spake  unto  them  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  anel  taught  them  n.any  things." 

The  elay  was  spent  in  this  areluous  labour,  'Iv.t  the  people  still  lin- 
gered. They  had  been  fed  with  the  Lieael  of  truth,  and  seemeel  in- 
different, for  the  time,  to  anything  besi  des.  Peer  shephe'rdless  sheep! 
it  was  His  elelight,  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  to  kael  them  to  rich  pas- 
tures, and  as  they  sat  and  stood  rounel  Him,  they  f ergot  their  bodily 
wants  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  His  words. 

It  was  now  towards  evening,  anel  the  company  showeel  no  signs  of 
dispersing.  Food  could  not  be  had  in  that  lonely  place,  and  the 
Twelve,  afraid  on  this  and  perhaps  other  grounds,  anxiously  urged 
Jesus  to  senei  them  away,  that  they  might  buy  bread  in  the  country 
round.  To  their  astonishment,  however,  He  told  them  they  must 
themselves  .supply  them;  it  woulel  never  elo  to  dii-miss  them  himery: 
they  might  faint  by  the  way.  No  more  impossible  request  coulel 
have  been  made.  Between  thirty  anel  forty  pounds'  worth  of  biead, 
at  the  value  of  money  in  those  etays,  would  be  needed  to  give  eaeli 
even  an  insufficient  share.  Thej'  could  not  understand  Him.  An- 
drew, perhaps  the  provieler  for  the  band,  could  only  demonstrate 
their  helplessness  by  saying  that  the  lael  in  attendance  on  tliem  hvA 
only  five  loaves  of  common  barley  bread — the  food  of  the  poor — and 
two  small  tishes,  but  wliat,  he  added,  were  they  among  so  man)'? 

"]\[ake  the  men  sit  down,"  saiel  Jesus.  It  was  in  Nisan,  "the 
month  of  flowers,"  and  the  slopes  were  rich  with  the  soft  green  of  the 
spring  grass — that  simplest  and  most  touching  lesson  of  the  care  of 
God  for  all  nature.  The  Twelve  presently  divided  the  vast  multitude 
into  companies   of  lifties   and   hundred-^,  reminding  St.  Peter,  long 
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after,  from  the  bright  colours  of  their  Eastern  dresses,  of  the  flower- 
beds of  a  great  garden.  . 

Tliis  done,  lilce  the  great  Father  of  the  far-stretcliing  household, 
Jesus  took  the  bread  and  the  fishes,  and  looking  up  to  Heaven,  invoked 
the  blessing  of  God  on  their  use,  and  giving  tlianks  for  them,  as  ■was 
customary  before  all  meals,  proceeded  to  hand  portions  to  the  dis- 
ciples, who,  in  turn,  gave  them  to  the  crowd.  Elisha  had  once  fed  a 
hundred  men  with  twcntj-  loaves,  and  increased  the  oil  in  the  widow's 
cruse,  and  Elijah  had  made  the  bread  and  the  oil  of  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  endure  till  the  Lord  sent  raiu  on  the  earth.  But  Christ,  from 
three  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  not  onl>^  satisfied  the  hunger  of  five 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children,  but  did  it  so  royally  that 
the  fragments  that  remained  were  enough  to  fill  twelve  of  the  little 
baskets  in  which  Passover  pilgrims  and  other  Jews  were  wont  to 
carry  their  provisions  for  the  way.  More  was  left  than  there  had 
been  at  first! 

Jesus  had  thus  supplied  the  wants  of  the  needy,  in  a  way  the  full 
significance  of  which  was  as  yet  far  bej'ond  what  the  disciples  either 
understood  or  dreamed,  for  He  had  shown  how  there  dwelt  in  Him  a 
virtue  sufficient  to  meet  all  higher  wants,  as  well  as  the  lower,  so  that 
none  who  believed  in  Him  would  ever  have  either  hunger  or  thirst  of 
soul  any  longer,  but  would  find  in  Him  their  all.  Had  they  known 
it.  He  had  shown  tliem  that  He  Himself  was  the  Bread  of  Life,  that 
came  down  from  Heaven.  But  they  at  least  knew  how  much  they 
came  short  of  a  lofty  faitb,  Avhich,  in  loving  trust,  despairs  least  Avhen 
the  need  is  greatest,  and  in  the  strength  of  which  all  is  doubled  by 
joyful  imparting,  while  abimdance  remains  instead  of  want. 

The  effect  on  the  multitude  was  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  the 
time.  Murmurs  ran  through  the  excited  throng,  that  Jesus  must  be 
the  expected  jirophet — the  ilessiah.  Like  Moses,  He  had  fed  Israel 
by  a  miracle,  in  the  wilderness,  which  the  Rabbis  said  the  Messiah 
would  do.  Surely  He  would  manifest  Himself  now,  if  they  put  Him 
at  their  head?  They  had  no  higher  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
than  the  outward  and  political,  ami  would  hasten  its  advent  by  forc- 
ing Him,  if  possible,  to  proclaim  Himself  King,  and  thus  open  the 
lou'T'd-for  war  with  the  hatred  Romans,  in  which  God  would  appear 
on  thLir  behalf. 

Material  power,  not  moral  preparation,  was  the  national  conception 
of  the  path  to  the  Messianic  triumjih.  The  Rabbis  and  the  people 
had  decided  for  themselves  the  way  in  which  the  salvation  of  Israel 
was  to  show  itself,  but  between  their  views  and  those  of  Jesus  there 
"was  a  great  gulf.  He  would  not  use  force,  and  they  were  bent  on  it. 
His  refusal  to  carry  out  their  plan  made  opposition  inevitable,  and  it 
necessarily  grew  deeper  each  day  as  that  refusal  became  more  clearly 
final. 

AVhile  visions  of  national  splendour  dazzled  the  thoughts  of  His 
countrymen,  the  ideal  of  greatness  for  Himself  and  them  lay  with 
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Jesus  in  humiliation.  His  path  was  in  the  lowly  valleys,  not  on  the 
high  places  of  the  earth.  He  aimed  only  to  tiud  the  humble  and 
needy,  to  seek  the  lost,  to  serve  rather  than  to  he  served.  Hiding 
His  glory  in  outward  lowliness,  and  never  seeking  lionour  from  men. 
He  liad,  throughout,  identified  His  will  with  that  of  God,  with  a 
self-restraint  whicli  showed  the  grandest  force  of  will.  The  outward 
and  material  were  inditferent  to  Him,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the 
divine  purpose,  if  made  an  aim  in  connection  with  His  work.  The 
reign  of  God  in  His  own  soul  was  the  perfect  realization  of  the  only 
kingdom  He  sought  to  found  in  the  souls  of  men  at  large,  and  it  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  vulgar  parade  of  an  earthlj'  royaltj'. 

As  soon,  tlierefore,  as  He  perceived  the  design  of  the  crowd  to 
force  Him  to  act  as  their  leader,  and  to  instal  Him  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  liead  of  a  national  insurrection.  He  hurriedly  left  them,  and  went 
into  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  beyond  their  reach.  But  that  He  had 
declined  to  be  led  by  them  to  the  throne  of  David,  in  their  waj',  was, 
in  reality,  a  step  towards  the  Cross.  The  verj"  proposal  was  a  fore- 
shadowing of  His  final  rejection  and  violent  death.  The  solitude  of 
the  mountains  was  His  littest  retreat,  to  strengthen  Himself  against 
this  new  assault  of  the  temptation  He  had  so  often  repelled,  and  to 
gird  up  His  soul  for  the  trials  that  lay  in  His  path. 

At  the  first  signs  of  tumult  among  the  people,  He  liad  sent  off  the 
Twelve  to  cross  the  Lake  again  at  once,  to  the  Bethsaida  near  Caper- 
naum, while  He  dismissed  the  multitudes.  They  had  Avaited  for  Him 
till  night  fell,  but,  at  last,  as  He  did  not  come,  they  set  off  without 
Him.  As  they  rowed,  however,  a  sudden  squall,  blowing  every  way, 
struck  down  on  the  Lake  from  the  hills  around,  and  caught  their 
boat.  It  was  the  last  watch  of  the  night — between  three  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  wild  morning,  and  the  weary  boatmen  had  been  toiling 
at  their  oars  since  the  night  before,  but  though  the  whole  distance  to 
be  rowed  was  only  six  miles,  they  had  only  made  two  thirds  of  the 
way.  Jesus  was  not  with  them  to  still  the  wind,  and  their  ov»'u 
strengtli  and  skill  had  availed  little.  But  suddenlj',  close  to  the  boat, 
they  saw  through  the  gleam  of  the  water  and  the  broken  light  of  the 
stars,  a  human  form  walking  on  the  sea.  The  sight  would  have 
troubled  men  less  superstitious  than  simple  fishermen,  and  made 
them  cry  out  in  their  terror.  But  it  v.^as  only  momentary,  for  close 
at  hand,  so  that  it  was  heard  above  the  wind  and  the  waves,  came 
the  words,  "Be  of  good  cheer;  it  is  I:  be  not  afraid,"  in  a  voice 
which  they  knevr  was  that  of  Jesus.  Always  impulsive,  the  warm- 
hearted Peter  could  not  wait  till  the  Deliverer  came  among  them. 
"Would  not  his  Master  suffer  him  to  come  to  Him  on  the  water?" 
Tlien  followed  that  touching  incident  which  has  supplied  a  lesson  for 
all  ages;  the  safe  footing  on  the  waves  while  the  apostle  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  Lord,  and  the  instant  sinking  when  his  faitli  gave 
Avay — an  image  of  liis  whole  nature,  and  of  all  his  future  life.  But 
the  saving  hand  was  near,  and  with  the  gentle  rebuke,  "O  thou  of' 
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little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"  they  were  in  the  boat,  and 
as  they  entered,  the  wind  ceased,  so  that,  presently,  with  easy  sweeps, 
their  oars  carried  them  to  the  sliore. 

Like  the  mass  of  men,  the  Twelve  were  slow  at  reasoning  or  applying 
broadl}^  the  plainest  lesson.  Had  they  realized  the  greatness  of  the 
miracle  they  had  seen  the  day  before,  even  the  walking  on  the  sea,  and 
the  calming  of  the  wind,  would  have  seemed  only  what  they  might 
have  expected.  But  their  minds  were  dull  and  unreflecting,  and  their 
amazement  knew  no  bounds.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  unedu- 
cated, that  they  think  without  continuity,  and  forthvrith  relapse  into 
stolid  vacuity  after  the  strongest  excitement.  The  miracle  of  the 
loaves  had  ceased  to  be  a  wonder,  for  it  was  some  hours  old.  But 
this  new  illustration  of  the  superhuman  power  of  their  Master  was  so 
transcendent,  that  their  wonder  passed  into  worship.  The  impres- 
sion, like  many  before,  might  soon  lose  its  force ;  but  for  the  moment 
they  were  so  awed  that,  approaching  Him,  they  kneeled  in  lowliest 
reverence,  and,  through  Peter,  ever  their  spokesman,  paid  Him  hom- 
age in  words  then  first  heard  from  human  lips — "Of  a  truth  Thou 
art  the  Sou  of  God. " 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THE   TTTRX   OF   THE   DAY. 

When  day  broke  on  the  scene  of  the  miraculous  meal  of  the  even- 
ing before,  a  number  who  had  slept  in  the  open  air,  through  the 
warm  spring  night,  still  remained  on  the  spot.  They  bad  noticed 
that  Jesus  did  not  cross  with  the  Twelve,  and  fancied  that  He  was  still 
on  their  side  of  the  Lake.  ]\Ieanwhile,  a  number  of  the  boats  which 
usually  carried  over  wood  or  other  commodities,  from  these  eastern 
districts,  had  come  from  Tiberias;  blown  roughly  on  their  way  by 
tlte  same  wind  that  had  been  against  the  disciples.  In  these,  many, 
finding  that  Jesus  had  left  the  neighbourhood,  took  passage,  and  came 
to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Him.  It  was  one  of  the  days  of  synagogue 
worship — Monday  or  Thursday — and  they  met  Him  on  His  way  to  the 
synagogue,  to  wliich  they  accordingly  went  with  Him.  Excitement 
was  at  its  height.  News  of  His  arrival  had  spread  far  and  near,  and 
His  waj'^  was  hindered  by  crowds,  who  had,  as  usual,  brought  their 
sick  to  the  streets  through  which  He  was  passing,  in  hope  of  His 
healing  them. 

The  incidents  of  the  preceding  day  might  well  have  raised  desires 
for  the  higher  spiritual  food  which  even  the  Rabbis  taught  tliem  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Messiah.  But  they  felt  nothing  higlier  than  vulgar  won- 
der, and  came  after  Jesus  in  hopes  of  further  advantages  of  the  same 
kind,  and,  above  all,  that  they  would  still  find  in  Him  a  second  Judas 
the  Gaulonite,  to  lead  them  against  the  Romans.  A  few,  doubtless, 
bad  worthier  thoughts,  but,  to  the  mass,  the  Messiah's  kingdom  vfas 
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as  gross  as  ]Mahonict's  paradise.  They  were  to  be  p\thcrecl  together 
tnto  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  satisfy  themselves  all 
their  dajs,  with  houses  of  precious  stones,  beds  of  silk,  and  rivers 
flowing  with  wine,  and  spicy  oil  for  all.  It  was  that  He  might  gain 
all  this  for  them  that  they  had  wished  to  set  Him  up  as  king. 

Feeling  how  utterly  He  and  they  were  at  variance,  Jesus  resolved 
to  enter  into  no  irrelevant  conversation  with  them,  and  waiving  aside  a 
question  as  to  His  crossing  the  Lake,  at  once  jointed  out  their  misap- 
prehension respecting  Him,  and  urged  them  not  to  set  tlieir  hearts  on 
the  perishable  food  of  the  body,  but  to  seek  earnestly  for  that  food 
of  the  soul  which  secures  eternal  life.  So  long  as  they  did  not  seek 
this  beyond  all  things  else,  they  missed  their  highest  advantage.  As 
the  Son  of  Man — the  ]Messiah — accredited  from  God  the  Father  by 
Ilis  wondrous  works,  He  was  appointed  to  give  them  this  heavenly 
food,  and  Avoukl  do  so  if  they  fhoAved  a  sincere  desire  for  it  by  be- 
coming His  disciples. 

The  Rabl)is  were  accustomed  to  teach  by  metaphors,  and  the  people 
saw  at  once  that  He  alluded  to  some  religious  duty.  What  it  Avas, 
however,  they  did  not  understand,  but  fancied  He  referred  to  some 
special  works  appointed  by  God.  As  Jews,  they  had  been  painfully 
keeping  all  the  Rabbinical  precepts,  in  the  belief  that  their  doing  so 
gave  them  a  claim  above.  Yet,  if  He  had  some  additional  injunc- 
tions, they  were  willing  to  add  them  to  the  rest,  that  they  might 
legally  qualify  them.sclves  for  a  share  in  tlie  New  Kingdom  of  God, 
as  a  right.  But,  instead  of  multiplied  observances.  He  startled  them 
b}'  announcing  that  citizenship  in  the  Kew  Theocracy  recjuircd  no 
more  than  their  believing  in  Him,  as  sent  from  the  Father.  In  this 
lay  all,  for  the  manifold  "  works  of  God"  would  spring  naturally 
from  it. 

Those  of  the  crowd  around  who  had  not  seen  the  miracle  of  the 
day  before  had,  doubtless,  ere  this,  heard  of  it.  It  had  been  an  amaz- 
ing proof  of  supernatural  power,  but  their  craving  for  wonders  de- 
manded something  still  more  astounding,  as  a  justification  of  His 
claim  to  be  "the  Sent  of  the  Father."  A  voice,  perhaps  that  of  some 
open  opponent — for  the  Rabbis  had  taken  care  to  be  present — there- 
fore broke  in,  apparentlj' half  mocking,  with  the  question,  ""What 
'sign 'He  liad  to  show,  that  they  might  see  it,  and  believe  Him? 
Moses  proved  his  authority  by  stupendous  '  signs.'  "What  sign 
worthy  the  name  do  //'>?/  do,  to  show  your  right  to  intioduce  new 
laws,  in  addition  to  his,  or  in  their  room?  Our  fathers  ate  the  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  as  it  is  written,  '  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven 
to  eat.'     What  voucher  as  great  as  this  do  you  offer?" 

The  luiracle  of  the  manna  had  become  a  subject  of  the  proudest 
remembrances  and  fondest  legends  of  the  nation.  "  God,"  says  the 
Talmud.  "  made  manna  to  descend  for  them,  in  which  were  all  man- 
ner of  tastes.  Every  Israelite  found  in  it  what  best  pleased  him.  The 
young  tasted  bread,'  the  old  honey,  and  the  children  oil."    It  had  eveu 
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become  a  fixed  belief  that  the  Messiah,  when  He  came,  would  sig- 
nalize His  advent  b}'  a  repetition  of  this  stupendous  miracle.  "  As 
the  first  Saviour — the  deliverer  from  Egyptian  bondage,"  said  the 
Rabbis,  "  caused  manna  to  fall  for  Israel  from  heaven,  so  the  second 
Saviour — the  Messiah — Avill  also  cause  manna  to  descend  for  them 
once  more,  for  it  is  written,  '  There  will  be  abundance  of  corn  in  the 
land.'  "  Moses  bad  gradually  been  half  deified.  It  was  taught  that 
God  counted  him  of  as  nmcli  value  as  all  Israel.  Most  believed  that 
he  was  five  grades  in  knowledge  above  all  creatures,  even  angels. 
The  lower  part  of  his  body  was  human;  the  upper  divine.  On  hij 
entrance  to  paradise,  God  left  the  upper  heavens  and  came  to  him, 
and  the  angels  also  came  and  ministered  to  him,  and  sang  hymns  be- 
fore him.  Even  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  came,  and  craved 
liberty  from  him  to  shine  on  the  world,  which  they  could  not  have 
done  had  he  refused. 

It  was  thus  only  an  expression  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  day  when 
Jesus  was  asked  to  repeat  the  descent  of  manna — tlie  greatest  of  the 
miracles  of  Moses.  It  is  in  human  nature,  but  above  all,  in  Eastern 
human  nature,  to  associate  high  ofiice  and  dignity  with  display  and 
outward  circumstance,  and  what  must  hence  have  been  the  popular 
expectations  of  external  grandeur  and  majesty  in  the  Messiah,  v/hen 
they  saw  a  demigod  in  iloses,  whifm  He  was  to  resemble?  Ko  de- 
mand for  overpowering  "signs"  of  the  divine  approval  of  a  claim 
to  be  the  Messiah  could,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  too  great,  from  one 
whose  outward  appearance,  and  whole  life,  in  other  respects,  so  en- 
tirely contradicted  the  general  Messianic  anticipations. 

But  Jesus,  at  all  times  resolute  in  withholding  miraculous  action, 
for  any  personal  end,  had  no  thought  of  satisfying  their  craving  for 
wonders.  "Moses  indeed,"  said  He,  "gave  you  manna,  but  it  was 
not  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven."  He  wished  to  draw  them  from  th3 
merely  outward  miracle  to  that  far  higher  wonder,  even  then  enact- 
ing before  their  eyes,  the  free  offer  of  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven, 
in  the  offer  of  Himself  as  their  Saviour.  The  manna.  He  implied, 
could  only  by  a  figure  be  called  bread  of  Heaven,  for  it  was  material 
and  perishable,  and  the  heaven  from  which  it  fell  was  only  the  visible 
sky,  not  that  in  which  God  dwells.  Moses  gave  what  Avas  called  by 
a  figure,  "  Bread  of  Heaven,"  but  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven  only  Hi ; 
Father  could  give,  and  He  was  giving  it  now.  Tnat  only  can  be  tho 
true  Bread  of  God,  which  comes  down  from  the  highest  heaven, — 
He  might  have  said,  from  the  pure  heaven  of  His  own  soul. — and 
gives  life  to  the  world;  for  with  Jesus,  those  who  had  not  this  bread 
were  spiritually  dead. 

"  Master,"  cried  many  voices,  "give  us  this  bread  henceforth,  for 
life."  Like  Ponce  de  Leon,  with  the  spring  of  Unfading  Youth  in 
Florida,  they  thought  that  the  nev/  gift  would  literally  make  them 
immortal,  and  eagerly  clamoured  to  have  a  boon  so  far  in  advance  of 
tLc  mere  barley  loaves  of  the  day  before. 
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"I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,"  replied  Jesus;  in  a  moment  scattering 
to  the  ■winds  their  visions  of  material  plenty  and  endless  natural 
life.  Then,  explaining  Himself,  He  added,  "  He  that  comes  to  me 
shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believes  on  me  shall  never  thirst. 
But,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  j'ou  have  not  only  lieard  of  me, 
but  have  also  seen  me.  and  been  eye-v^itnesscs  of  my  deeds  as 
the  jMcssiah,  and  yet  j'ou  do  not  believe.  All  ■whom  the  Father  gives 
me  ■ftill  come  to  me.  You  may  resist  my  invitations  or  yield,  but 
he  ■who  resists  is  not  given  me  by  my  Father.  Believe  me,  no  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  soul  that  comes  to  me  "will  I  cast  out  of  my  King- 
dom when  it  is  erected.  How  could  I,  indeed,  when  I  have  come 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  act  on  my  own  human  will,  but  only  to 
carry  out  the  wiU  of  my  Father  in  Heaven,  which  is,  in  this  matter, — 
that,  of  all — not  Jews  alone,  but  all,  without  exception — whom  He 
has  given  me  I  should  lose  none,  but  should  raise  them  up  in  the  last 
da}- — or,  in  other  words,  should  give  them  eternal  life." 

These  words,  spoken  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  created  a 
great  sensation.  The  cougi'egation,  comprising  some  Rabbis  and 
other  enemies,  had,  from  time  to  time,  in  Jewish  fashion,  freely  ex- 
pressed their  feelings,  and  had  taken  such  offence  at  His  claim  to  be 
the  Bread  that  came  down  from  Leaven,  that  their  whispers  and 
murmius  now  ran  through  the  whole  building.  "  How  can  He  say 
He  has  come  down  from  heaven?  We  know  His  father  and  mother. 
He  is  from  Nazareth,  and  would  have  us  believe  He  is  from  God 
above.  He  is  mad.  He  has  a  devil.  When  the  Messiah  comes,  no 
one  will  know  whence  He  is. " 

"Do  not  murmur  among  j'ourselves, "  said  Jesus.  "  Natural  sense 
is  worth  nothing  in  this  niatter — it  will  never  help  you  to  understand 
how  I  am  the  True  Bread  come  down  from  heaven.  If  you  wish  to 
know  how  I  can  say  so,  you  must  submit  yourself  to  the  teach- 
ing and  influence  of  God :  must  hear  and  learn  what  God  says,  for  it 
tells  us  in  the  prophets — 'They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.'  Only 
those  thus  taught  come  to  me  or  believe  in  me.  The  yielding  yom* 
souls  to  God  and  yom-  rising  thus  to  commvmion  with  Him  by  spir- 
itual oneness,  can  alone  lead  to  the  faith  that  recognizes  the  tiiith 
respecting  me." 

"Perhaps  you  think,"  He  continued,  to  paraphrase  H'is  words, 
"that  to  hear  and  learn  of  God,  you  must  yourselves  see  Him,  or 
commune  directly  with  Him?  If  so,  you  greatly  err.  To  see  God 
immediately  face  to  face,  is  given  to  no  mortal  man,  but  onlj^  to  Him 
who  is  from  God.  No  one  but  His  only-begotten  Son,  who  was  in 
heaven  and  has  come  down  thence,  has  seen,  and  now  sees,  the 
Father,  and  reveals  Him  to  man.  Him,  therefore,  the  Son — that  is, 
Me,  must  you  hear;  from  Me  must  you  learn;  if  you  would  hear  and 
learn  from  God.  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  He  that  believes  on  me 
as — thus — the  '  Word '  and  Revealcr  of  the  Father,  has  everlasting 
liie.     I,  myself,  am,  as  such,  that  Bread  of  Life   of  which   I  have 
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spoken.  Yoxir  forefathers  ate  the  manna  which  JMoses  gave  in  the 
"wilderness,  and  died;  but  it  is  the  gi-and  virture  of  the  true  Bread  of 
Heaven,  tliat  if  a  man  eat  of  it — that  is,  if  he  receive  my  words  into 
his  soul,  he  shall  not  die,  but  shall  have  everlasting  life." 

"lam  not  only  the  Life-giving  Bread,"  He  continued,  "but  the 
Living  Bread,  and  as  all  that  is  living  communicates  life,  so  whoever 
eats  this  only  triie  Bread  of  Heaven — whoever  believes  in  me — shall 
live  for  ever.  As  the  Living  Bread  I  will  give  myself — my  flesh — 
that  is,  my  life — for  the  life  of  the  world." 

He  pointed  thus — in.  language  which  His  hearers  could  have  readily 
understood,  had  their  minds  not  been  blinded  by  opposite  precon- 
ception.s — to  His  death,  as  the  "Lamb  of  God,"  for  mankind.  This, 
He  implied,  must,  above  all,  be  received,  to  secure  everlasting  life, 
for  so,  only,  could  His  claims  and  authority  be  felt.  He  would  give 
His  life  for  the  spiritual  life'of  men,  as  bread  is  given  for  their  bodily 
life :  the  one  to  be  taken  by  the  soul,  the  other  by  the  body. 

The  idea  of  eating,  as  a  metaphor  for  receiving  spiritual  benefit, 
was  familiar  to  Christ's  hearers,  and  was  as  readily  understood  as  our 
expressions  of  "devouring  a  book,"  or  "drinking  in"  instruction. 
In  Isaiah  iii.  1,  the  words  "  the  whole  stay  of  bread,"  were  explained 
by  the  Rabbis  as  referring  to  their  own  teaching,  and  they  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  wherever,  in  Ecclesiastes,  allusion  was  made  to 
food  or  drink,  it  meant  study  of  the  Law,  and  the  practice  of  good 
works.  It  was  a  saying  among  them — "In  the  time  of  the  Messiah 
the  Israelites  will  be  fed  by  Him."  Nothing  was  more  common  iu 
the  schools  and  synagogues  than  the  phrases  of  eating  and  drinking, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense.  "Messiah  is  not  likely  to  come  to  Israel," 
said  Hillel,  "for  they  have  already  eaten  Him" — that  is,  greedily 
received  His  words — "in  the  days  of  Hezekiah."  A  current  con- 
ventionalism in  the  synagogues  was  that  the  just  would  "  eat  the  She- 
kinah."  It  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews  to  be  taught  iu  such  metaphorical 
language.  Their  Rabbis  never  spoke  in  plain  words,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  Jesus  submitted  to  the  popular  taste,  for  "without  a 
parable  .spake  He  not  unto  them. " 

But  nothing  blinds  the  mind  so  much  as  preconceived  ideas,  and 
dreams  of  national  glory  had  so  in.separably  associated  themselves 
with  their  conception  of  the  Messiah,  that  a  figure,  which  in  other 
cases  would  have  created  no  difficulty,  led  to  violent  discussion,  some 
contending  for  the  literal  sense,  which  they  held  as  a  self-contradic- 
tion, others  favouring  a  metaphorical  explanation. 

Instead,  however,  of  answering  the  eager  questions  which  now 
rose,  how  this  could  be,  Jesus,  resolved  to  break  finally  with  the 
gross  outward  ideas  of  His  kingdom  which  prevailed,  only  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  paradox  farther,  by  adding  that  they  must  not  only 
eat  His  flesh,  but  drink  His  blood — thus  intimating  still  more  clearly 
His  violent  death  and  its  mysterious  virtue  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, as  He  was  hereafter  to  do  still  more  vividly  by  the  abiding 
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sjrmbols  of  the  Last  Supper.  On  no  other  condition  than  by  making 
tiie  lessons  and  merits  of  that  death  their  own  could  they  have  eternal 
life,  or  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day.  Without  this  tliey  were  spir- 
itually dead.  His  flesh  and  blood  were  true  spiritual  food;  the 
heavenly  bread  of  the  .soul;  the  nourishment  of  the  divine  life 
within.  The  hearty  rcco,2;nition  and  reception  of  this  trreat  truth 
would  create  an  abiding  and  intimate  communion  between  Him  and 
those  who  thus,  as  it  were,  fed  on  Him  as  their  inner  life.  Living  in 
Him,  He  would  live  and  reign  in  them.  Nay,  as  a  further  result  of 
this  intimate  spiritual  union — this  oneness  of  will  and  heart  with 
Ilim,  di^•iue  life  would  go  forth  from  Him  to  those  in  whom  He 
found  it,  as  it  came  forth  to  Himself  from  the  Father.  Then,  with 
a  repetition  of  the  original  figure  of  His  being  the  bread  that  came 
down  from  heaven;  not  the  manna,  of  which  those  who  ate  were 
long  since  dead ;  but  the  bread,  to  eat  which  gave  eternal  life,  Ho 
closed  His  address. 

The  Baptist  had  spoken  of  the  fan  in  the  hand  of  his  gTcat  suc- 
cessor; this  discourse  was  the  realization  of  the  ligure.  Those  who 
hr,d  hoped  to  tind  a  popular  political  leader  in  Him  saw  their  dreams 
niclt  away;  those  who  had  no  true  sympathy  for  His  life  and  words 
riad  an  excu.se  for  leaving  Him.  None  who'  were  not  bound  to  Him 
by  sincere  loyalty  and  devotion  had  any  longer  a  motive  for  follow- 
ing Him.  Fierce  patriotism  burning  for  insurrection,  mean  .self- 
interest  seeking  worldly  advantage,  and  vulgar  curiosity  craving 
excitement,  were  equally  disappointed.  It  was  the  first  vivid  in- 
stance of  "the  offence  of  the  Cross" — henceforth  to  become  the 
special  stumbling-block  of  the  nation.  The  wishes  and  hopes  of  tho 
crowds  who  had  called  themselves  disciples  had  proved  self-decep- 
tions. They  expected  from  the  Messiah  ciuite  other  favours  than  the 
identity  of  spiritual  nature  sj'mbolized  by  the  eating  His  flesh  and 
drinking  His  blood.  The  bloody  death  implied  in  the  metaphor  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  all  their  ideas.  A  lowly  and  suffering 
Messiah  thus  unmistakably  set  before  them  was  revolting  to  their 
national  pride  and  gross  material  tastes.  "We  have  heard  out  of 
the  Law,"  said  some,  a  little  later,  "  that  the  Christ  abideth  for  ever, 
and  how  sayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  mu.st  be  'lifted  up,' — that  is, 
crucified?"  "That  be  far  from  Thee,  Lord:  this  shall  not  be  unto 
Thee,"  said  even  Peter  almost  at  the  la.st,  when  he  heard  from  his 
Master's  lips  of  the  Cross,  so  near  at  hand.  The  Jlessiah  of  popular 
conception  would  use  force  to  establish  His  kingdom,  but  Jesus, 
while  claiming  the  Messiahship,  spoke  onlj'  of  self-sacrifice.  Out- 
ward glory  and  material  wealth  were  the  national  dream;  He  .spoke 
only  of  inward  purity.  If  He  would  not  head  them  with  AlmiLdity 
power,  to  gvt  Judea  for  the  Jews,  they  would  not  have  Hun  Their 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  exact  opposite  of  His. 

The  discourse  had  been  interrupted  in  its  progress,  and,  now,  at 
its  close,  the  murmuring  and  whispering  grew  more  earnest  than 
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ever.  "This  is  a  hard  saying,"  was  the  general  feeling,  "who  can 
bear  if?"  "  No  one  could  submit  to  such  self-denial,"  said  one.  "  I 
don't  understand  it,"  said  another.  "Blasphemy,"  said  a  third. 
"He  claims  to  be  God."  "He  is  not  the  Messiah  for  me,"  said  a 
fourth.  Jesus,  now  on  His  way  out  of  the  synagogue,  noticed  all. 
"Does  what  I  have  said  offend  jou?"  .said  He.  "  If,  now,  while  I 
am  with  you,  you  think  my  words  hard,  and  stimible  at  them,  what 
will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  when  I  have  returned  to  lieaveu, 
whence  I  came,  J'ou  will  still  have  to  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my 
blood,  to  become,  through  me,  partakers  of  eternal  life?  Do  you 
not  see  from  this  that  I  speak  in  metaphor,  and  that  you  are  not  to 
take  my  words  literally,  but  in  their  spirit  and  inner  meaning?  It  is 
not  my  flesh  you  are  to  eat,  but  my  words,  whicli  you  have  just  heard. 
These  you  must  receive  into  your  hearts,  and  they  will  quicken  you 
into  spiritual  life,  for  they  are  spirit  and  life.  If  you  do  not  believe 
on  me  as  the  true  Messiah,  hj  His  death  the  life  of  the  Avorld — but 
expect  only  a  national  salvation  from  my  visible  bodily  presence — as 
one  who  will  live  on  earth  for  ever,  and  reign  in  deathless  splendour 
— you  must  find  what  I  have  said  an  offence.  But  he  who  desires 
from  me,  as  the  Messiah,  only  the  hidden  life  of  the  soul,  its  renewal 
in  the  holy  image  of  God,  and  His  reign  within,  will  find  no  offence 
in  any  of  my  words.  The  truths  I  have  told  you  are  spirit  and  life, 
and  quicken  the  soul  that  receives  them  into  a  heavenly  life  as  bread 
quickens  the  body.  My  mere  outward  natural  life,  as  such,  profits 
you  nothing.  If  my  words  have  been  hard  to  any,  it  is  because  they 
do  not  believe  in  me,  for  only  the  believing  heart  can  realize  their 
truth." 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  inaugurated  His  public 
ministry,  Jesus  had  contrasted  the  theocratic  forms  of  pupilage  and 
the  letter,  Avith  the  Law  of  the  New  Kingdom ;  a  law  of  the  spirit 
and  liberty.  In  this  address  to  the  people  He  contrasted  with  the 
theocratic  life  iu  its  mere  outwardness  and  its  slavery  to  forms,  the 
new  life  from  God  which  He  made  known — a  life  kindled  and  main 
tained  by  the  Spirit  from  above — the  gift  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 
The  dead  letter;  the  outward  material  flesh;  He  told  them,  profited 
nothing:  the  form,  the  rite,  the  dogma,  the  institution,  however 
venerable  in  itself — even  His  own  flesh,  as  the  symbol  of  mere  ma- 
terial life,  had  no  magic  virtue.  Only  the  inward  essence,  the  truth 
embodied,  the  living  principle,  the  quickening  spirit  received  into  the 
heart,  availed  with  God,  or  sustained  the  heavenly  life  in  the  soul. 
The  life-giving  Spirit  as  it  flows  from  the  infinite  fulness  of  God,  and 
reproduces  itself  iu  the  heart,  was  the  true  manna  of  humanity  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  world. 

The  false  enthusiasm  which  had  hitherto  gathered  the  masses 
round  Jesus  was  henceforth  at  an  end,  now  that  their  worldly  hopes 
of  Him  as  the  Messiah  were  exploded.  His  discourse  had  finally 
undeceived  them.    He  was  founding  a  mysterious  spiritual  kingdom : 
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they  only  cared  for  a  kingxlom  of  tliis  world.  It  became  for  the 
first  time  clear  that  no  worldly  rewards  or  honours  were  to  be  had  by 
following  Him,  but  only  spiritual  gifts  and  benefits,  for  which  most 
of  them  cared  nothing.  They  wanted  to  see  wonders,  to  eat  bread 
from  heaven  that  would  protect  them  from  dying,  and  to  get  places 
and  vrealth  in  the  new  kingdom  when  finally  set  up.  They  had 
looked  on  Jesus  as  a  miracle-worker  rather  than  a  spiritual  Saviour, 
and  wished  to  be  healed  rather  by  touching  His  garments  than  by 
sympathy  and  comnmnion  with  His  Spirit.  But  He  had  come  to 
save  sinners,  not  to  work  miracles,  even  of  healing:  to  be  a  physician 
of  souls,  not  of  bodies.  He  had  disenchanted  the  insincere  and 
selfish  who  had  hitherto  flocked  after  Him,  and  they  forthwith 
showed  their  altered  feelings.  From  the  moment  of  this  address,  the 
crowds  that  had  thronged  Him  began  to  disappear,  returning  to  their 
homes,  doubtless  in  angry  disappointment.  It  .seemed  as  if  He  would 
be  entirely  forsaken.  C'ould  it  be  that  even  the  Twelve  would  leave 
Him?  He  knew  them  too  thoroughly  to  look  for  any  answer  but  an 
earnest  as.surance  of  their  loyalty.  Yet  it  was  well  to  put  them  to 
the  test,  and  strengthen  their  faith  by  trying  it.  "Do  j'ou,  also,  wish 
to  leave  me?"  asked  He.  "To  whom,  Lord,  -shall  we  go  away?" 
answered  Peter,  evei-  the  first  to  speak, — "Thou  hast  words  of  eternal 
life,  and  we  have  believed  and  laiown  that  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of 
God."  But  even  in  the  Twelve,  as  Jesus  knew,  the  fan  had  chaff  to 
separate  from  the  wheat.  "Did  not  I  myself  choose  j'ou  Twelve  to 
be  specially  my  own,  and  one  (even)  of  you  is  a  devil?  Beware  of 
self-confidence.  If  you  think  you  stand,  take  heed  lest  you  fall!" 
Eleven,  as  we  know,  refused  to  leave  Him.  Did  the  first  thought  of 
treachery  rise  in  the  mind  of  Judas  with  the  blasting  of  worldly 
hopes  entertained,  almost  imconciously,  till  now?  His  blaster  had 
never  before  spoken  so  plainly.  Henceforth,  to  follow  Him  clearly 
meant  to  give  up  all  worldly  aims  or  jirospects,  and  voluntarily 
choose  a  life,  and  it  might  be  a  death,  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice 
for  the  nation  and  the  world — or  act  the  hypocrite  with  a  faint  hope 
of  ulterior  advantage. 

Jesus  had  not  gone  to  the  Passover,  for  it  would  have  been  unsafe 
to  have  shown  Himself  in  Jerusalem.  His  disciples,  however,  doubt- 
less went  up,  for  no  Jew  neglected  to  do  so  if  possible.  He  had  now 
been  publicly  teaching  for  some  mouths  over  a  year  in  Galilee,  and 
bad  not  revisited  Judea,  except  for  a  few  days  at  the  Passover  before, 
since  His  first  discouraging  circuit  in  the  south.  The  north  had  re- 
ceived Him  with  a  warmth  and  frankness  that  had  won  His  heart  by 
the  contrast  with  the  cold  self-righteous  bigotry  of  Judea.  It  had 
given  Him  the  Twelve,  and  the  ready  audience  He  had  found  had 
enabled  Him  to  make  a  small  but  healthy  beginning  of  the  New 
Kingdom.  The  impulsive,  excitable  Galikvans  seemed  for  a  time, 
indeed,  likely,  almost  as  a  whole,  to  leave  the  Rabbis  for  His  new 
teaching.     But  the  movement  had  been  checked,  and  the  popular 
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favour  chilled  by  the  restless  efforts  of  the  party  threatened.  Weak- 
ill  the  north,  they  had  sent  word  to  Jerusalem  of  the  success  of  the 
Teacher  from  Nazareth,  wliom  the  orthodoxy  of  Judea  had  refused  to 
follow.  The  Rabbis  of  the  capital — known  variously  as  "the  Phari- 
sees," "  Scribes,"  or  Sopherim, — "  lawyers," — "  masters  of  the  tradi- 
tions"— "  Hakamin  or  wise  men," — "  doctors," — "expovinders  of  the 
Law," — and  "dispaters"of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles;  andtheotli- 
cial  ecclesiastical  world  at  large — the  priests,  canonists,  and  preachers 
of  Judaism  had  their  stronghold  in  the  Temple  courts,  and  rivalled 
the  bigotry  of  the  more  modern  Mollahs  and  Softas  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  At  the  first  hint  of  danger,  a  deputation  had  been  sent  to 
Ciipernaum,  but  they  had  failed  to  carry  the  people  with  them  in 
their  attempts  to  fix  charges  on  the  new  Teacher,  lie  had  defended 
Himself  so  dexterously  against  their  allegations  of  Sabbath-breaking 
and  blasphemy,  that  for  the  time  they  retired  discomfited.  Fresh 
news  from  the  north,  however,  hati  again  roused  them.  More  Rabbis 
appeared,  sent  by  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  to  see  if  the  rash  In- 
novator could  not  be  crushed,  and  their  presence  speedily  led  to  a 
further  conflict. 

In  the  training  of  the  Twelve  for  their  future  work  it  was  neces- 
sary, above  all  things,  to  create  and  foster  the  conception  of  moral 
freedom;  for  the  central  point  in  the  contrast  between  the  New 
Kingdom  and  the  old  Tiieocracy  was  its  liberty,  as  opposed  to  th3 
bondage  to  the  letter  that  had  prevailed.  The  deep  and  pure  relig- 
iousness Christ  demanded  could  only  flourish  where  the  conscienca 
was  quickened,  and  made  responsible  by  a  sense  of  perfect  spiritual 
freedom.  He  had  already  announced  this  great  principle  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Twelve  had  been  disciplined  in  it  by 
their  mission  journeys,  but  new  illustrations  showed,  day  b}^  day, 
how  hard  it  was  for  them  to  emancipate  themselves  from  hereditary 
prejudices,  and  from  Rabbinical  authority. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  new  Society  was  in  itself  a  breaking 
away  from  the  established  theocracy,  and  it  necessarily  led  to  con- 
tinually more  decisive  acts  of  independence  and  separation.  The 
Jewish  theologians  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  with  their  pedantic  devo- 
tion to  precedent  and  form,  and  their  claim  to  direct  the  conscience 
of  the  people,  had  to  a  great  extent  produced  a  mere  outward  relig- 
ionism which  had  weakened  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  and 
withered  up  all  aspirations  for  spiritual  manhood  and  liberty  of 
thought.  They  were  very  popular  as  the  reverend  and  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  holy  Law  handed  down  from  the  Fathex-s,  almost  from 
the  first.  They  had  I'ecognized  iu  Jesus,  still  more  than  in  His  hated 
and  feared  predecessor,  the  Baptist,  a  deadly  foe,  and  the  success  of 
the  new  teaching  in  Galilee  imperilled  their  influence  if  it  remained 
unchecked.  With  keen  foresight  they  had  sought  to  anticipate  the 
danger,  but  hitherto  had  failed  so  ignominiously,  that  they  had  for 
some  time  past  refrained  from  open  attack,  contenting  themselves. 
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with  a  secret  hostility  of  dark  hints  suspicions,  and  blasphemies,  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  people.  Till  now,  however,  Jesus  had  made 
no  direct  attack  on  them,  but,  while  watched  and  assailed,  had  kept 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  Henceforth,  He  took  a  dilferent  course. 
To  expose  their  innuendoes  and  calumnies  was  no  longer  enough. 
He  felt  constrained,  for  the  future,  to  show  that  not  He  but  His  ac- 
cusers were  really  obnoxious  to  the  charges  made  against  Him  so 
recklessly;  that  not  He  but  they  were  leading  tlie  people  from  the 
right  way,  and  actinsx  muler  uulioly  influence,  and  that  their  zeal  for 
God  was  blind,  not  His. 

A  new  attack  bj'  tliem  led  to  this  change.  Reports  of  the  popular 
readiness  to  accept  Him  as  Messianic  King,  and  of  His  resolute  re- 
fusal to  head  such  a  political  movement,  which  alone  could  meet 
their  own  wishes,  had  doubtless  reached  Jerusalem,  and  this,  coupled 
with  rumours  of  His  innovations  and  independence  as  a  religious 
reformer,  had  thoroughly  alarmed  the  authorities  at  JtTusalem.  Dis- 
carding invective,  craft,  or  indirect  approach,  their  deputies  now 
came,  no  longer  to  the  disciples,  but  to  Himself,  with  specific  com- 
plaints, which  the  freedom  of  Eastern  manners,  permitting  free 
access  to  private  life,  had  enabled  them  to  establish.  The  di.sciples 
had  already  given  offence  by  plucking  and  rubbing  ears  of  barley  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  thus,  as  it  was  held,  reaping  and  threshing  on  the 
.sacred  day;  Imt  a  still  graver  scandal  in  Pharisaic  eyes  had  been  de- 
tected in  their  sitting  down  to  eat  without  ceremonially  washing  their 
hands.  The  Law  of  Moses  required  piu'ifications  in  certain  ca.ses, 
but  the  Rabbis  had  perverted  the  spirit  of  Leviticus  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  for  they  taught  that  food  and  drink  could  not  be  taken 
Avith  a  good  conscience  when  there  was  the  possibility  of  ceremonial 
defilement.  If  every  conceivable  precaution  had  not  been  taken, 
the  person  or  the  vessel  used  might  liave  contracted  impurity,  which 
would  thus  be  conveyed  to  the  food,  and  through  the  food  to  the 
body,  and  by  it  to  the  .soul.  Hence  it  had  been  long  a  custom,  and 
latterly  a  strict  law,  that  before  every  meal  not  only  the  hands  but 
even  the  dishes,  couches,  and  tables  should  be  scrupulously  washed. 
The  legal  Avashing  of  the  hands  before  eating  was  especially  sacred 
to  the  Rabbinist ;  not  to  do  so  was  a  crime  as  great  as  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  swine.  "  He  who  neglects  hand-washing, "  .says  the  book  Sohar, 
•'deserves  to  be  punished  here  and  hereafter."  "  He  is  to  be  destroyed 
out  of  the  world,  for  in  hand-washing  is  contained  the  secret  of  the 
ten  commandments."  "He  is  guilty  of  death."  "  Three  sins  bring 
poverty  after  them,"  says  the  JVlischna,  "and  to  sJight  hand-washing 
is  one."  "He  who  eats  bread  without  hand-washing,"  says  Rabbi 
Jose,  "is  as  if  he  went  in  to  a  harlot."  The  later  Schulchan  Aruch, 
enumerates  twenty-six  rules  for  this  rite  in  the  morning  alone.  "It 
is  better  to  go  four  miles  to  Avater  than  to  incur  guilt  by  neglecting 
hand-Avashing,"  says  the  Talmud.  "He  who  does  not  wash  his 
hands  after  eating,"  it  says,  "is  as  bad  as  a  murderer."    The  devil 
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Schibta  sits  on  unwashed  hands  and  on  the  bread.  It  was  a  special 
mark  of  the  Pliarisees  that  ' '  tliej'  ate  their  daily  bread  with  due 
puritication,"  and  to  neglect  doing  so  was  to  be  despised  as  un- 
clean. 

Rabbinism  was  now  in  its  highest  glory,  for  tlie  great  teachers 
Hillel  and  Schanimai,  who  were  hardly  a  generation  dead,  had  de- 
veloped it  to  the  uttermost.  Tliej'  had  disputed  so  fiercely,  indeed, 
on  many  tritliug  details,  tliat  it  was  often  said  that  Elias  himself, 
when  he  came,  would  hardly  be  able  to  decide  between  them.  But 
they  agi'eed  respecting  hand-washing,  so  that  the  Talmud  maintains 
that  "anyone  living  ia  the  land  of  Israel,  eating  his  daily  food  in 
purification,  speaking  the  Hebrew  of  the  day,  and  morning  and 
evening  praying  duly  with  the  phylacteries,  is  cei'tain  that  be  will 
eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  was  laid  down  that  the  hands  were  lirst  to  be  washed  cleiu. 
The  tips  of  the  ten  fingers  were  then  joined  and  lifted  up  so  that  the 
water  ran  down  to  the  elbows,  then  turned  down  so  that  it  might 
run  off  to  the  ground.  Fresh  water  was  poured  on  them  as  tliey 
were  lifted  up,  and  twice  again  as  thc_y  hung  down.  The  washing 
itself  was  to  be  done  by  rubbing  the  fist  of  one  hand  in  the  hollow  of 
the  other.  When  the  hands  were  washed  before  eating  they  must  be 
held  upwards;  when  after  it,  downwards,  but  so  that  the  water  should 
not  run  beyond  the  knuckles.  The  vessel  used  nuist  be  held  first  in 
the  right,  then  in  the  left  hand ;  the  M\ater  was  to  be  poured  first  on 
the  right,  then  on  the  left  hand,  and  at  every  third  time  the  words 
repeated  "  Blessed  art  Thou  who  hast  given  us  the  command  to  wash 
the  hands. "  It  was  kecnlj'  disputed  whether  the  cup  of  blessing  or 
the  hand-washing  should  come  first ;  whether  the  towel  used  should 
be  laid  on  the  table  or  on  the  couch ;  and  whether  the  table  was  to  ba 
cleared  before  the  final  washing  or  after  it." 

This  anxious  trifling  over  the  infinitely  little  was,  however,  only 
part  of  a  system.  If  a  Pharisee  proposed  to  eat  common  food,  it  Avas 
enough  that  the  hands  were  washed  by  water  poured  on  them.  Be- 
fore eating  Terumali — the  holy  tithes  and  the  shew-bread — they  must 
be  dipped  completely  in  the  water,  and  before  the  portions  of  the 
holy  offerings  could  be  tasted,  a  bath  must  be  taken.  Hand-washing 
before  prayer,  or  touching  anything  in  the  morning,  Avas  as  rigidly 
observed,  for  evil  spirits  might  have  defiled  the  hands  in  the  night. 
To  touch  the  mouth,  nose,  ear,  eyes,  or  the  one  hand  v.itli  the  other, 
before  the  rile,  was  to  incur  the  risk  of  disease  in  the  part  touched. 
The  occasions  that  demanded  the  observance  were  countless:  it  mu.s(; 
be  done  even  after  cutting  the  nails,  or  killing  a  fica.  The  moro 
water  used,  the  more  piety.  "He  who  uses  abundant  Vv^ater  for 
hand- washing,"  says  R.  Chasda,  "will  have  abundant  riches."  If 
one  had  not  been  out  it  was  enough  to  pour  water  on  the  liands;  but 
one  coming  in  from  without  needed  to  plunge  his  hands  into  the 
water,  for  he  knew  not  what  uucleanness  might  have  been  near  him 
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■vfhile  in  the  streets,  and  this  plungin2:  could  not  be  done  except  in  a 
spot  where  there  were  not  less  than  sixty  gallons  of  water. 

The  same  scrupulous,  superstitious  minutcnessextended  to  possible 
defilements  of  all  the  household  details  of  daii}^  life.  Di.shes.  hollow 
or  flat,  of  whatever  material,  knives,  tables,  and  couches,  were  con- 
stantly subjected  to  puritications,  lest  they  should  have  contracted 
any  Levitical  defilement  by  being  used  by  some  one  unclean. 

This  ritual  exaggeration  was,  apparently,  a  result  of  the  jealousy 
between  the  democratic  Pharisees  and  the  lordly  Sadducecs.  The 
latter  attached  supreme  importance  to  the  ceremonial  sanctity  of  the 
oflaciating  priests,  to  exalt  themselves  as  the  clerical  aristocracy.  The 
Pharisees,  to  humble  them,  laid  the  stress,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the 
vessels  used,  and  the  exactness  of  the  act.  In  keeping  with  their 
endless  washings  in  private,  they  demanded  that  all  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple  itself  should  be  purified  after  each  feast,  lest  some  unclean 
person  might  have  defiled  them — a  refinement  which  drew  down  on 
a  Pharisee  who  was  carrying  out  even  the  golden  candlestick  itself  to 
"wash  it,  after  a  feast,  the  mocking  gibe  from  a  Sadducee,  that  he 
ex]iected  before  long  the  Pharisees  would  give  the  sun  a  washing. 

The  authority  for  this  endless,  mechanical  religionism  was  the  com- 
mands or  "traditions"  of  the  Fathers,  hnnded  down  from  the  daj'S 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  but  ascribed  w  ith  pious  exaggeration  to  the 
Almighty,  who,  it  was  said,  had  delivered  them  orally  to  Moses  on 
TMount  Sinai.  Interpretations,  expositions,  and  discussions  of  all 
kinds  were  based,  not  only  on  every  separate  word,  or  on  every  letter, 
but  even  on  every  comma  and  semicolon,  to  create  new  hiws  and 
observances,  and  where  these  were  not  enough,  oral  traditions,  said 
to  have  been  delivered  by  God  to  j\loses  on  ISinai,  were  invented  to 
justify  new  refinements.  These  "traditions"  were  constantly  in- 
creased, and  formed  a  New  Law,  which  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  till,  at  last,  public  schools 
rose  for  its  studj^  and  development,  of  which  the  most  famous  were 
those  of  Hillel  and  Schammai,  in  the  generation  before  Jesus,  and 
even,  perhaps,  in  His  early  childhood.  In  His  lifetime  it  was  still  a 
fundamental  rule  that  they  .should  not  be  committed  to  writing.  It 
was  left  to  Rabbi  Judah,  the  Holy,  to  commence  the  collection  and 
formal  engrossing  of  the  almost  countless  fragments  of  which  it  con- 
sisted, and  from  his  weary  labour  ultimately  rose  the  huge  folios  of 
the  Talmud. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Brahminical  theocracy  of  India,  that  of  Judea 
attached  more  importance  to  the  ceremonial  precepts  of  its  schools 
than  to  the  sacred  text  on  which  they  were  based.  Wherever  Scrip- 
ture and  Tradition  seemed  opposed,  the  latter  was  treated  as  the 
higher  authority.  Pharisaism  openl}'  proclaimed  tliis,  and  set  itself, 
as  the  Gospel  expresses  it,  in  the  chair  of  Moses,  displacing  the  great 
lawgiver.  "It  is  a  greater  offence,"  says  the  Miscluia,  "to  teach 
anything  contrary  to  the  voice  of  the  Rabbis,  than  to  contradict  Scrip- 
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ture  itself.  He  "n-ho  saj's,  contrary  to  Scripture,  '  It  is  not  la-wful  to 
wear  the  Tcpliillin '  " — the  little  leather  boxes  containing  texts  of 
Scripture,  Ijound,  during  prayer,  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  arm — 
"is  not  to  be  punished  as  a  troubler.  But  he  wlio  says  there  should 
be  tive  divisions  in  the  Totaphoth" — another  name  for  the  Tephillin, 
or  phylacteries — "and  thus  teaches  differently  from  the  Rabbis,  is 
guilty."  "  He  who  expounds  the  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  the 
Tradition,"  says  R.  Eleazar,  "has  no  share  in  the  world  to  come." 
The  mass  of  Rabbinical  prescriptions — not  the  Scripture — was  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  religion,  "for  the  Covenant  of  God  was  declared 
to  have  l)een  made  with  Israel  on  account  of  the  oral  Law,  as  it  is 
written,  '  After  the  tenor  of  these  irorch  I  have  made  a  covenant,' &c. 
For  God  knew  that,  in  after  ages,  Israel  would  be  carried  away  among 
strange  people,  who  would  copy  off  the  written  Law,  and,  therefore, 
He  gave  t  hem  the  oral  Law,  that  His  will  might  be  kept  secret  among 
themselves."  Those  who  gave  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Traditions  "  saw  a  great  light,"  for  God  enlightened  their  eyes,  and 
sliowed  them  how  tliey  ought  to  act  in  relation  to  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful things,  clean  and  unclean,  which  are  not  told  thus  fully  and 
clearly  in  Scripture.  It  was,  perhaps,  good  to  give  one's  self  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture,  but  he  who  reads  diligently  the  Traditions 
receives  a  reward  from  God,  and  he  who  gives  himself  to  the  Com- 
mentaries on  these  traditions  has  the  greatest  reward  of  all.  "The 
Bible  was  like,  water,  the  Traditions  like  wine,  the  Commentaries  oa 
them  like  spiced  wine."  "  My  son, "  says  the  Tahnud,  "give  more 
lieed  to  the  words  of  the  Rabbis  than  to  the  words  of  the  Law."  So 
exactly  alike  is  Ultramontanism  in  every  age,  and  in  all  religions! 

Jesus  had  no  sympathy  with  a  system  which  thus  ignored  con- 
science, and  foinid  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  slavery  of  outward 
forms.  The  New  Kingdom  was  in  the  heart;  in  the  loving  souship 
of  the  Father  in  Heaven,  and  all  outward  observances  had  value  only 
as  expressions  of  this  tender  relationship.  The  Pharisees  had  refined 
the  Law  into  a  microscopic  casuistry  which  prescribed  for  every  iso- 
lated act,  but  Jesus  brought  it  into  the  compass  of  a  living  principle 
in  the  soul.  From  the  outer  particular  retiuirement,  He  passed  to 
the  spirit  it  was  intended  to  express.  Special  enactments  were  suf- 
fered to  fall  aside,  if  the  vital  idea  they  embodied  were  honoured. 
A  lifetime  was  hardly  enough  to  learn  the  Rabbinical  precepts  re- 
specting offerings,  but  Jesus  virtually  abrogated  them  all  by  the  short 
utterance  tiiat  "mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice."  The  schools  had 
added  to  the  .simple  distinctions  of  the  Law  between  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  endless  distinctions  respecting  dilferent  parts  of  each,  and  the 
necessary  rites;  the  simple  rule  of  Jesus  was — It  is  not  what  enters  the 
mouth  that  defiles  a  man,  but  what  comes  from  the  heart.  The 
Rabbis  contended  after  what  uses  vessels  should  be  purified  in  running, 
after  what  in  drawn  water,  and  how  wooden  and  metal  dishes  Avere 
to  i)e  minutely  discriminated.     Jesus  waived  aside  this  triUing  and 
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deadly  pedantry,  and  tnld  His  hearers  to  take  care  to  have  \rhat  "was 
Tritbin  clean,  and  then  the  out^de  "would  be  clean  also.  Even  the 
Eabbath  laws,  with  their  countless  enactments,  were  as  briefly  con- 
densed. "It  is  laAvful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day."  "The  Sab- 
hath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  "  Such  teaching 
was  unheard  of  in  Israel     It  Avas  revoUitionarj'  in  the  grandest  sense. 

The  deputation  of  Rabbis  now  sent  to  Capernaum  aa  ere  determined 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Their  spies,  and,  perhaps,  themselves, 
had  carefully  gathered  evidence  whether  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
observed  the  traditions,  and  carried  them  out  with  the  minuteness  of 
a  recognized  religious  duty;  whether  He  and  they  dipped  their  hands 
duly  bx'fore  eating;  whether  they  held  them  up  or  down  in  doing  so, 
whether  they  wetted  them  to  the"el])ows  or  to  the  knuckles,  or  welted 
only  the  finger-tips,  as  the  school  of  Schammai  prescribed  for  certain 
cases;  and  tliej'  had  found,  to  their  horror,  that  neither  He  nor  His 
disciples  washed  their  hands  thus  ceremonially  at  all.  The  next 
Passover  would  show  how  formally  they  had  laid  their  information 
against  Him,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  with  its  leaders,  the  high  priest 
Caiaphas  and  the  powerful  Hannas,  for  such  independence  and 
audacity. 

Meanwhile,  their  demand  for  an  explanation  gave  Jesus  the  desired 
opportunity  to  break,  finally,  with  their  wdiole  party.  A  casuistry 
worthy  of  "Suarez  or  Escobar,  had  sapped  the  fundamental  principles 
of  morality  in  the  name  of  religion.  With  a  keen  eye  to  the  interests 
of  their  caste,  the  Rabbis  had  trifled  with  the  subject  of  oaths  and 
vows  in  such  a  way  that  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  was  not  only 
sacred  from  all  public  appeals,  but  was  continually  emiched  by 
money,  which  ought,  rightfully,  to  have  gone  to  the  support  of 
families  and  relations,  and  even  of  aged  or  poor  parents.  The  utter 
ance  of  the  word  "  Corban" — "I  have  vowed  it  to  sacred  uses'"— 
sequestrated  anything,  absolutely  and  irreversibly,  to  the  Temple. 
It  might  be  spoken  under  the  influence  of  death  bed  terror,  or  m  the 
weakness  of  superstitious  fear,  but  if  once  uttered,  the  Church  threw 
round  the  money  or  property  thus  secured  the  impassable  barrier  of 
her  ghostly  claims. 

To  honour  one's  parents  was  one  of  the  "Ten  Words"  of  Sinai, 
and  no  duty  was  held  more  sacred  by  a  Jew  unperverted  by  Rab- 
binical sophistry.  It  was  not  forgotten'that  it  was  the  one  command- 
ment to  which  a  promise  of  reward  was  attached.  "A  child  is  bound 
to  maintain  his  parents  when  old  and  helpless,"  says  one  passage  in 
the  Talmud,  "even  if  he  have  to  beg  to  do  so  ""  But  this,  unfor- 
tunately, Avas  not  the  uniform  teaching  of  Christ's  day.  If  one  Rabbi 
had  put  filial  duty  before  the  right  to  vow  for  one's  own  advantage, 
others  had  taught  that  it  Avas  a  duty  to  honour  God  before  honouring 
human  relationships — a  smooth  phrase  for  legalizing  gifts  to  the 
Church  at  the  expense  even  of  father  and  mother.  The  hierarchical 
party  ignored  all  interests  but  their  oavu,  and  subordinated  natural 
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duty  to  their  own  enrichment.  Pharisaism,  in  its  moral  decaj',  had 
come  to  be  a  spiritual  death,  corrupting  tlie  springs  of  national  life. 
A  few  years  later,  in  tlie  time  of  the  great  famine  of  the  year  a.d.  45, 
under  Claudius,  the  theocratic  party  so  heartlessly  cared  for  them- 
selves, that  while  the  people  were  perishing  of  hunger  by  hundreds, 
no  remission  of  Temple  dues  was  permitted,  and  the  Passover  alone 
saw  forty-one  attic  bushels  of  wlieat  presented  at  the  altar,  to  be 
presently  removed  for  tiie  use  of  the  priests,  though  the  issarion — a 
measure  of  three  and  a  half  pints — sold  for  four  drachmas,  a  sum 
equal  to  about  twenty-six  shillings  at  the  present  value  of  money. 
Josephus,  ind?8d,  boasts  that  no  priest  ate  a  crumb  of  the  grain  thus 
relentlessly  hoarded,  but  when  even  a  high  priest  was  known  as  "  the 
disciple  of  gluttons,"  rioting  in  great  feasts  on  the  sacrifices  and  wine 
of  the  altar,  the  mass  of  his  order  would  not  be  fastidious  about  the 
wheat  and  the  bread. 

Representatives  of  this  smooth  hypocrisy  had  now  gathered  round 
Jesus,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  His  alleged  unlawful  acts. 
"How  comes  it,"  asked  they,  "that  a  teacher  who  claims  a  higher 
sanctity  than  others  caa  quietly  permit  His  disciples  to  neglect  a 
custom  imposed  by  our  wise  forefatliers,  and  so  carefully  observed 
by  every  piou?  Israelite?  How  is  it  that  thej^  do  not  wash  their  hands 
before  exting?" 

"Tuey  neglect  only  a  ceremony  introduced  by  men,"  retorted 
Jesus;  "but  how  comes  it  that  you,  who  know  the  Law,  transgress 
commiads  which  are  not  of  man,  but  from  God  Himself?  How 
com33  it  that,  for  the  sake  of  traditions  invented  by  the  Rabbis, 
you  set  aside  th3  most  explicit  commands  of  God?  He  has,  for 
example,  said  that  we  must  honour  our  father  and  mother,  and  sup- 
port and  care  for  them  in  old  age.  He  has  declared  it  wortiiy  of 
death  for  any  one  to  deny  his  parents  due  reverence,  or  to  treat 
them  harshly  or  with  neglect.  But  you  have  invented  a  doctrine 
which  absolves  children,  in  many  ca.ses,  from  this  commandment. 
'If  any  one,'  says  yo'.ir  'tradition,'  'is  asked  by  his  parents  for  a 
gift,  or  help,  for  their  benefit,  he  has  only  to  say  that  he  has  vowed 
that  very  part  of  his  means  to  the  Temple,  and  they  cannot  press 
him  further  to  contribute  to  their  support.'  How  cunningly  have 
you  thus  circumvented  God's  law!  How  easy  is  it  for  any  one  to 
break  it,  and  alfect  a  zeal  for  religion  in  doing  so! 

"Ye  hypocrites! — acting  religion" — now  for  the  first  time  thus 
denouncing  them  and  their  party — "well  has  Isaiah  painted  you 
when  he  introduces  God  as  saying,  '  Tliis  nation  has  its  worship 
in  words,  and  it-;  religion  is  of  the  lips,  while  its  heart  is  far  from 
me.  Tiieir  service  of  me  is  worthless,  for  it  is  not  my  Law,  but 
only  liam.ia  invention. '  These  words  describe  you  to  the  letter. 
You  put  a-iide  what  God  has  commanded,  and  has  enforced  by 
promises  and  threats,  and  yet  keep,  superstitiously,  '  traditions  * 
which  only  custom,  and   homage  to  human   teachers,  have  intro- 
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ducecl.  Of  this  kind  are  your  hand- washings,  and  many  similar 
usages." 

Such  a  defence  was  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  Pharisaism, 
and  the  hierarchy'  closely  iudentitied  with  it.  His  words  struck  at 
the  insincerity  and  false-lieartedness  of  the  party  as  a  whole,  at  its 
fundamental  principles,  its  practice,  its  modes  of  thought,  its  whole 
ideas  aud  aims.  They  are  pious,  very  pious.  He  tells  ^Iiem,  in  out- 
ward seemiug.  They  keep  the  traditions  fastidiously,  but  their  piety 
is  from  the  lips,  not  the  heart;  obedience  to  the  Kabbis,  not  God. 
Thcj'  wash  pots  aud  cups,  and  care  for  gifts,  as  their  religion,  and 
ignore  the  commands  of  Jehovah.  No  irony  could  be  more  keen  or 
annihilating.  What  flames  of  rage  must  it  have  kindled  in  the  hearts 
of  the  great  party  so  mortally  assailed!  They  could  not  challenge 
His  loyalty  to  the  higher  law,  for  He  spoke  as  its  Champion,  against 
their  human  additions  and  perversions.  They  could  not  but  feel 
that,  far  from  destroying  either  the  Law  or  the  Prophets,  He  was  en- 
nobling aud  exalting  them.  But  the  very  light  He  poured  on  the 
oracles  of  God  showed  so  much  the  more  the  worthlessness  of  their 
cherished  sj'stem,  aud  their  misconception  of  their  ortice  as  the 
teachers  of  the  people.  He  had  virtually  condemned  not  only  their 
setting  washings  above  duty  to  parents;  He  had  denounced  them  for 
laying  more  stress  on  the  Temple  worship  and  ritual  than  on  such 
lilial  pietJ^  Hence  washings,  sacrifices,  alms,  and  fasts;  all  the  loved 
boastful,  pretentious  worship  and  outward  practice  on  which  they 
rested,  were  of  no  value  compared  with  the  great  eternal  commands 
of  God,  and  were  even  crimes  and  impiety,  when  they  proudly  set 
themselves  in  their  room.  He  arraigned  Pharisaism,  the  domiuant 
orthodoxj',  as  a  whole.  The  sjstem,  so  famous,  so  arrogant,  so  in- 
tensely Jewish,  was  only  an  invention  of  man;  a  subversion  of  the 
Law  it  claimed  to  represent,  an  antagonism  to  the  prophets  aa  well  aa 
to  JMoses,  tho-spiritual  ruin  of  the  nation! 

The  die  was  finally  cast.  All  that  it  involved  had  been  long 
weighed,  but  He  who  had  come  into  the  v.orld  to  witness  to  the 
Truth  could  let  no  prudent  regai'd  for  self  restrain  His  testimony.  It 
was  vital  that  the  people  who  followed  the  Rabbis  and  priests  should 
know  what  the  religion  and  morals  thus  taught  by  them  were  worths 
The  truth  could  not  find  open  cars  while  men's  hearts  were  misled 
and  prejudiced  bj'  such  instructors.  No  one  would  seek  inward  re- 
newal who  had  been  taught  to  care  only  for  externals,  aud  to  ignore  the 
sin  aud  corruption  within.  Pharisaism  was  a  creed  of  moral  cosmetics 
aud  religious  masks,  as  all  ritual  systems  m-ust  ever  be.  \Yith  Jesua 
the  only  true  religion  v^'as  purity  of  heart  aud  absolute  sincerity  to 
truth.  Leaving  the  Rabbis,  therefore,  aud  calling  round  Him  the 
crowd  which  was  lingering  near,  He  proclaimed  aloud  the  great  prin- 
ciple He  had  laid  down — "Hear  me,  all  of  you,"  cried  He,  "and 
understand.  There  is  nothing  from  without  the  man  that,  entering 
•into  him,  can  defile  him;  but  the  things  which  come  out  of  the  man 
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are  those  that  defile  him."  Words  clear  enough  to  us,  perhaps,  but 
grand  beyond  thought  when  uttered,  for  they  -svere  the  knell  of  caste 
— heard  no\v,  for  the  Ih'st  time,  in  the  history  of  the  world;  of 
national  divisions  and  hatreds,  and  of  the  religious  worth  of  external 
observances,  as  suc'i,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  universtd  religion  of 
spirit  and  truth!  Nothing  external,  they  proclaimed,  made  clean  or 
unclean,  holy  or  unholy.  Purity  and  impurity  were  words  applicable 
only  to  the  soul  and  its  utterances  and  acts.  The  charter  of  spiritual 
religion:  the  abrogation  of  the  supremacy  of  forms  and  formula  for 
ever,  was  at  last  proclaimed;  the  leaven  of  religious  freedom  cast  in- 
to tlie  life  of  humanity,  in  the  end,  to  leaven  it  throughout! 

Even  the  diseiples  were  alarmed  at  an  attitude  so  revolutionary. 
In  common  with  the  nation  at  large,  they  looked  on  the  Kabbis 
with  a  superstitious  reverence,  and  now  hastened  to  tell  Jesus  how 
deeply  the  wliole  class  was  offended  b}^  His  words.  It  was  hard  for 
simple  Gaiihean  peasants  to  break  away  from  hereditary  habits  of 
thouglit.  Biit  Christ's  answer  was  ready.  "  Every  plant  which  my 
Heavenly  Father  has  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  out.  Leave  them- 
they  are  biiud  le-ider-i  of  the  blind,  and,  as  such,  both  they  and  their 
followers  must  stumble  ou  to  destruction!"  The  plants  of  human,  not 
divine  planting,  were  the  "  traditions"  and  "  commandments  of  men" 
— th';i  "  hedge  of  the  Law ,"  in  which  the  Rabbis  gloried.  Henceforth, 
there  w  is  a  breach  for  ever  between  the  men  of  the  Schools  and  the 
New  Kiugdo:n. 

But  the  mind  is  slow  to  realize  great  spiritual  truths.  To  the  dis- 
ciples, their  Master's  words  were  dark  and  strange,  demanding  expla- 
nation. Nor  was  it  possible,  cither  then,  or  even  to  the  very  last,  to 
familiarize  t'aem  with  the  new  ideas  they  involved,  or  free  them  from 
the  influence  of  past  modes  of  thought.  The  tendency  to  regard  the 
external  and  formal  as  a  vital  and  leading  characteristic  of  religion, 
was  well-nigii  unconquerable,  in  minds  habituated  to  Jewish  concep- 
tions. An  earnest  request  of  Peter,  for  further  explanation,  only  drew 
forth  an  ampliiication  of  what  had  been  already  said.  The  evil  in 
man  was  traced  directly  to  the  thoughts;  but  to  eat  with  unwashed 
hands,  it  was  repeated,  made  a  man  in  noway  "common"  or  polluted, 
as  alleged  by  the  Pharisees.  Yet  the  truth  had  to  lie  long  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Twelve  before  it  wrought  their  spiritual  emancipation 
from  the  slavery  of  the  past.  The  natural  and  eternal  distinction  of 
good  and  evil  was  proclaimed,  after  having  been  obscured  for  ages  by 
an  artificial  morality,  but  to  fully  unlearn  inveterate  prejudice  would 
reciuire  the  lapse  of  generations. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE   COASTS  OF   THE   HEATHEN". 

jEsrs  had  noiv,  apparently,  been  two  years  before  the  world  fis  a 
religious  teacher,  and  had  had  the  usual  lot  of  those  who  seek  to  re- 
form eutrenched  and  prosperous  abuses.  A  brief  and  dazzling  popu- 
larity had  roused  the  bitter  hostility  of  threatened  interests,  and  they 
had  at  last  banded  together  for  His  destruction.  For  months  past  He 
had  seen  the  death-clouds  gathering  ever  more  threateningly  over 
Him,  and  had  devoted  Himself  with  calm  anticipation  of  the  end,  to 
the  task  of  training  the  Twelve  to  continue  His  work  when  He  had 
perished.  He  had  taken  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  open  collision  with 
His  enemies,  and  to  confine  Himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  little 
circle  round  Him;  but  the  priests  and  Rabbis  had  been  quick  to  see 
in  this  very  quiet  and  retirement  their  greatest  danger,  for  open  con- 
flict miglit  destroy  what  peaceful  seclusion  would  give  opportunity  to 
take  root.  "  The  world,"  as  He  Himself  expressed  it,  "  hated  Kim, 
because  He  witnessed  of  it  that  its  works  were  evil."  Kot  only  His 
formal  accusations  and  the  spirit  of  His  teaching,  but  His  whole  life 
and  actions,  and  even  His  gentlest  words,  arraigned  things  as  they 
were. 

Rumours  of  possible  action  against  Him  1iy  Antipas  increased  the 
difliculty  of  the  situation.  Every  one  knew  that  He  and  miauy  of  His 
followers  had  come  from  the  school  of  the  Baptist,  whom  Antipas  had 
just  murdered,  and  it  was  evident  that  His  aim  was  more  or  less 
similiar  to  John's,  though  His  acts  v.ere  more  wonderful.  Hence 
speculation  was  rife  respecting  Him.  Was  He  the  promised  Elias? 
or,  at  least,  Jeremiah,  risen  from  the  dead  V  or  was  He  some  special 
prophet  sent  from  God?  ilany,  indeed,  were  questioning  if  He  might 
not  even  be  the  Messiah,  and"  were  willing  to  accept  Him  as  such,  if 
He  would  only  head  a  natifinal  revolt,  in  alliance  with,  the  Rabbis  and 
priests,  against  the  Romans.  To  Antipas  His  appearance  was  doul)iy 
alarming,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  fancied  revolutionary  movement  of 
John  had  broken  out  afresh  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  superstition, 
working  in  an  \measy  conscience,  easily  saw  in  Him  a  resurrection  of 
the  murdered  Baptist,  endowed,  now,  with  the  awful  power  of  the 
eternal  world  from  which  he  had  returned.  A  second  nuuder  S(  eined 
needed  to  make  the  first  effective,  and  to  avoid  this  additional  danger 
Jesus  for  a  time  sought  concealment. 

But  the  craft  and  violence  of  the  half-heathen  Antipas,  was  a  slight 
evil  compared  with  the  hatred  which  glowed  ever  more  intensely  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Rabbis  and  priests  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  those  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  other  di.sciples  of  the  schools,  scattered  over  the 
country.     The  demands  of  Jesus  were  far  beyond  the  mere  summons 
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of  llie  Baptist,  to  prepare  for  a  new  and  better  time.  He  required 
immediate  submission  to  a  new  Tlieocracy.  He  excited  tlie  fury  of 
tlie  dominant  party,  not  lilie  the  Baptist,  by  isolated  bursts  of  de- 
nunciation, but  by  working  quietly,  as  a  King  in  His  own  kingdom, 
which,  while  in  the  world,  was  something  far  higher.  Hence,  the 
feeling  against  Him  was  very  different  from  the  partial,  cautious,  and 
intermittent  hatred  of  the  Baptist.  The  hierarchy  and  the  Rabbis, 
as  the  centre  of  that  which,  with  all  its  corruptions,  was  the  only  truo 
religion  on  earth  as  yet,  felt  themselves  compromised  directly  and 
fatally  by  Him,  and  could  not  maintain  themselves  as  they  were,  if 
He  were  tolerated.  The  whole  spiritual  power  of  Israel  was  thu.T 
arrayed  against  Him ;  a  force  slowly  created  by  the  possession,  for 
ages,  of  the  grandest  religious  truths  known  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
by  the  pride  of  a  long  and  incomparably  sublime  national  historj'.  It 
had  been  assailed  in  the  past,  at  long  intervals,  from  without,  but  in 
recent  years  it  had  been  for  the  first  time  attacked  from  within,  by 
the  Baptist,  and  now  felt  itself  still  more  dangerously  assaulted  by 
this  Galila;an.  To  crush  such  an  apparently  insignilicant  opponent 
— a  peasant  of  Nazareth,  rising,  singly  and  unsupported,  against  a 
power  so  colossal — seemed  easj^;  nor  could  it  be  fancied  more  difficult 
to  scatter  and  destroy  His  small  band  of  followers,  as  yet,  mostly, 
despised  peasants. 

The  first  official  step  towards  the  repression  of  the  new  movement 
had,  apparently,  been  already  taken,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  visit 
of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem.  His  cure  of  the  blind  inau  on  the  Sabbath, 
had  then  brought  down  on  Him  the  vv^arning  punishment  of  the  lesser 
excommunication,  v/hich  entailed  formal  exclusion  from  the  syna- 
gogues of  Judea,  and  was  all  they  dared  as  yet  inflict.  In  conse- 
quence of  it,  He  had  never  returned  to  the  south,  but  confined  Him- 
self to  the  north,  where  the  synagogues  were  still  open  to  Him.  The 
same  sentence  seems  now  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to  the  syna- 
gogues of  Galilee,  for  we  cease  to  read  of  His  entering  them  or  teach- 
ing in  them.  But  as  this  measure  evidently  failed,  spies  were  let 
loose  on  Him,  to  dog  His  steps  constantly,  and  find  ground  for  fresh 
charges,  even  by  invading  the  privacy  of  His  home  life. 

This  deadly  hatred,  witih  all  that  it  involved  in  the  future,  had  been 
foreseen  from  the  first,  and  His  utmost  care.  His  seclusion,  and  His 
innocence,  had  only  delayed  the  crisis  that  had  now  come.  The 
foundation  of  His  new  kingdom  on  a  firm  basis,  by  the  choice  and 
preparation  of  the  Twelve,  had,  however,  lightened  the  thought  of  it, 
and  neutralized  its  worst  consequences.  Yet  it  was  still  necessary 
to  ward  off  the  catastrophe  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  advance 
the  great  work  of  building  up,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  infant  society 
He  had  established;  for  it  was  slow  work  to  ripen  vigorous  faith  and 
adequate  spirituality,  even  in  those  under  His  personal  intiuence. 
But  the  growing  hatred  and  ill-will  of  His  enemies  made  lengthened 
residence  in  any  one  place  henceforth  undesirable,  and  He  had  frona 
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this  time  to  take  more  frequent,  as  "well  as  -nader  circuits,  to  escape 
them.  Yet  there  were  compeusating  benefits  even  in  this  wandering 
life,  for  it  made  it  easier,  amidst  the  many  unforeseen  incidents  of 
each  day,  to  raise  the  Twelve  to  that  higher  faith  and  greater  stead- 
fa.stness"  which  yet  failed  them,  and  it  enabled  Him  to  help  many  in 
outlying  parts,  who  Avere  fitted  to  receive  good  at  His  hands.  The 
gracious  purpose  of  God  wjis  thus  leading  Him  to  visit  in  peace  all 
the  chief  places  of  the  land,  which  it  was  His  great  mission  to  sum- 
mon to  enter  His  kingdom. 

One  inevitable  result  Avas  that  the  nearer  the  end  came,  the  more 
necessarj'  was  it  to  make  clear  to  the  Twelve  the  causes  of  this  hatred 
shown  towards  Him,  and  the  divine  necessity  of  His  approaching 
death.  Hence,  He  took  every  opportunity  from  this  time  to  impress 
both  thoughts  more  and  more  clearly  on  His  followers.  His  warn- 
ings against  the  corruptions  of  the  hierarchical  party  became  more 
frequent,  and  constantly  keener,  until,  at  last,  the  Twelve  understood, 
in  some  measure,  the  whole  situation. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  He  now  turned  to  the  far 
north,  with  the  Twelve  as  companions  of  His  flight.  His  way  led 
Him  over  the  rough  uplands  towards  Safed,  with  its  near  view  of  the 
snowjr  summits  of  Lebanon.  Then,  leaving  Gischala  on  the  right, 
the  road  passed  through  one  of  the  many  woody  valleys  of  these 
liighland  regions,  till,  at  the  distance  of  two  days*'  journey  from  the 
Lake,  it  reached  the  slope  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  plains  of  Tyre. 
A  yellow  strip  of  beach  and  sand  divides  the  hills  from  the  sea,  into 
which  tJie  insular  tongue  of  land  on  which  Tyre  was  built  stretched 
far.  He  looked  down,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  so  closely,  on  the 
smoking  chimneys  of  the  glass  works  of  Sidon  and  of  the  dye  works  at 
Tyre;  on  the  long  rows  of  warehouses  filled  with  the  merchandise  of 
the  world;  on  the  mansions,  monuments,  public  buildings,  palaces, 
and  temples  of  the  two  cities,  and  their  harbours  and  moles  crowded 
with  shipping.  The  busy  scene  before  Him  was  the  land  of  the 
accursed  Canaanite;  the  .seat  of  the  worship  of  Eaal  and  Ashtaroth, 
which  had  of  old  so  often  corrupted  Israel;  a  region,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  splendour,  and  surpassing  beauty  of  palm  groves,  and 
gardens,  and  embowering  green,  so  depraved  and  polluted,  that  the 
Hebrew  had  adopted  the' name  of  Beelzebul)— one  of  its  idols— as  the 
name  for  the  Prince  of  Devils.  Yet,  even  here,  Jesus  felt  a  pity  and 
charity  unknown  to  His  nation,  and  the  great  sea  beyond,  whitened 
with  v,ing-like  sails,  would  be  like  a  dream  of  the  future,  when  dis- 
tant lands,  washed  by  the  v/aves  over  which  these  vessels  sped,  would 
gladly  receive  the  message  He  came  to  deliver. 

Whether  He  passed  into  heathen  territory  is  a  question.  He  may 
only  have  gone  as  far  as  the  border  of  tlie  alien  district.  The  whole 
region  was  more  or  less  thickly  settled  by  Jews,  drawn  by  coiumerce, 
or  through  long  historic  association  with  the  district,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  Asshur,  though  never  won  by  that  tribe.     So  far  back  as 
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the  daj's  of  the  ]"udgcs,  the  population  had  Ijecn  half  lieathen,  half 
Jewish.  Kept  back,  through  all  their  liistory,  from  the  sea-coast, 
Israel  had  come  to  hate  the  life  of  a  sailor  from  which  they  were 
thus  deliarred,  and  hence  were  contented  to  settle  amidst  the  busy 
traders  of  Phenicia,  without  attempting,  after  the  first  failure,  to  dis- 
possess them.  No  retreat  could  have  promised  more  safe  retirement, 
but  Jesus  was  now  too  universally  known  to  remain  anywhere  undis- 
covered, for  numbers  had  come  to  Galilee,  even  from  these  very  dis- 
tricts, to  see  and  hear  Ilim. 

His  mission,  during  His  life,  had  Ijeen  repeatedly  defined  by  Him- 
self, as  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.  That  He  felt  no 
narrow  exclusivencss  had  been  already  shown  by  the  incidents  of  His 
journey  through  Samaria,  and  by  the  prophetic  joy  with  which  He 
had  predicted  the  entrance  of  many  from  the  heathen  world  into  His 
new  Society.  Even  His  sympathy  with  pu])licans  and  sinners,  and 
with  the  outcast  sunken  multitude,  whose  ignorance  of  Rabbinical 
precepts  was  held  to  mark  them  as  accursed  of  God,  had,  in  fact, 
b^en  as  distinct  protests  againt  Pharisaic  bigotry  as  He  could  have 
made  even  by  the  formal  recoffnition  of  heathens  as  citizens  of  His 
new  Society.  And  had  He  not  proclaimed  the  supreme  truth  that 
God  was  the  Great  Father  of  all  mankind,  and  that  the  human  race 
round  the  world  were  brethren  in  His  great  household?  But  pity 
for  His  own  nation — tlie  Israel  of  the  Old  Covenant — forbade  His 
going  forth,  for  the  time,  to  all  races,  with  the  open  invitation  to  join 
the  new  Theocracy.  It  would  at  once  have  sealed  the  fate  of  His 
people,  for  what  was  offered  to  the  heathen  would,  from  that  very 
fact,  have  been  instantly  rejected  by  the  fanatical  Jew. 

It  was  vain  for  Him  to  seek  rest.  A  woman  of  the  country,  by 
language  a  Greek,  b.y  nationality  a  Canaanite,  and  by  residence  a 
S\TO-Phenician — for  Phenicia  was  attached  to  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria — perhaps  a  heathen,  but,  in  any  case,  of  an  humble  religious 
heart,  heard  that  He  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  fame  had  "long 
before  spread  so  ■s\idely,  that  the  wondrous  cures  He  had  performed 
were  everywhere  known.  Among  others,  this  woman  had  heard  of 
them,  and  materno]  love  was  quick  to  turn  them  to  its  ov.-n  unselfish 
account.  She  had  a  daughter  " gTievously  vexed  with  a  devil,"  and 
at  once  came  ovex  the  border  to  implore  Jesus  to  have  mercy  on  her 
cliild.  The  half  belief  that  He  was  the  Messiah  had  spread  even  to 
Tyre,  and  was  accepted  in  her  poor  unenlightened  way  by  the  suppli- 
cant. He  was  abroad  with  the  Twelve  when  she  found  Him,  and 
fortliwitli  entrcfited  Him — "  Lord,  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me." 
She  had  made  her  child's  trouble  her  own.  Such  an  incident,  at  a 
time  when  He  sought  to  remain  unknown,  must  have  been  very  dis- 
turbing, for  it  might  put  His  enemies  on  His  track.  From  whatever 
cause.  He  took  no  notice  of  her  prayers.  But  she  would  not  be  denied, 
and  persistently  followed  Him  with  her  wailing  petitions,  as  He  Vv'ent 
along,  till  tlie  Twelve,  filled  with  harsh  Jewish  prejudice,  and  mis. 
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taking  the  reason  of  their  Master's  silence,  grew  indignant  at  her 
pertinacity,  and  begged  Him  to  send  her  away  and  stop  lier  crying 
after  theni.  That  a  foreigner,  and,  above  all,  a  Canaanite,  accursed 
of  God,  should  share  His  mercies,  was,  as  yet,  far  too  liberal  a  con- 
ception for  them.  Did  not  the  Rabbis  teach  that  the  race  built  their 
houses  in  the  name  of  their  idols,  so  that  evil  spirits  came  and  dwelt 
in  them?  and  was  not  Beelzebub,  the  Prince  of  the  Devils,  their  chief 
god?  The  answer  of  Jesus  seemed  to  favour  this  bitter  exclusive- 
ness — "He  was  not  sent  except  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of 
Israel!"  They  little  knew  that  His  help  was  kept  back  only  in  pity 
for  His  own  nation,  Avhom  mercy  to  abhorred  unclean  Canaanites 
would  embitter  airainst  Him  to  their  oAvn  destruction.  It  was  vain, 
however,  to  try  to  weary  out  a  mother's  love.  Following  Him  into 
the  house,  though  He  would  fain  have  remained  unknown,  she  cast 
herself  at  His  feet  and  renewed  her  prajer.  To  the  Twelve  she  was 
only  a  "dog,"  as  the  Jews  regarded  all  heathen.  Veiling  the  tender- 
ness of  His  heart  in  affected  roughness  of  speech,  softened,  doubtless, 
by  the  trembling  sympathy  of  His  voice  and  His  gentle  looks,  He 
told  her  that  the  children — Israel,  the  sons  of  God — must  first  be  fed 
before  others  could  be  noticed.  "  It  is  not  right,"  said  He,  "to  take 
the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs."  Then,  as  now,  the  trav- 
eller, entering  or  leaving  a  town  or  village,  had  only  too  much  reason 
to  notice  the  troops  of  lean,  sharp-nosed  masterless  dogs,  whicli 
filled  the  air  with  their  cries  as  he  passed,  and  no  one  could  sit  at  a 
meal  without  the  chance  of  some  of  them  coming  in  at  the  ever-open 
door  to  pick  up  the  fragTuents,  always  to  be  found  where  only  the 
fingers  were  used  at  table. 

With  a  woman's  quickness,  and  a  mother's  invincible  love,  deep- 
ened by  irrepressible  trust  in  Him  whose  face  and  tones  so  contra- 
dicted His  words,  even  this  seeming  harshness  was  turned  to  a 
resistless  appeal.  "Yes,  Lord,"  said  she,  "it  is  true:  still  the  dogs 
are  allowed  to  eat  the  fragments  that  fall  from  the  children's  table." 
She  had  conquered.  "O  woman,"  said  Jesus,  "  gTeat  is  thy  faith; 
be  it  imto  thee  as  thou  wilt."  His  word  was  enough,  and  going  her 
wa..'  she  found,  on  reaching  her  house,  that  her  daughter,  no  longer 
raving,  was  perfectly  cured,  and  lay  calmly  in  bed,  once  more  her- 
self. The  Twelve  had  learned,  at  last,  that  even  heathen  "dogs" 
were  not  to  be  sent,  unheard,  away. 

How  long  Jesus  stayed  in  these  parts  is  unknown.  It  would  seem 
as  if  this  incident  had  forced  Him  to  leave  sooner  than  He  had  pro- 
posed. He  did  not,  however,  return  at  once  to  Capernaum,  but  set 
out  north-eastwards,  through  the  territory  of  Sidon,  to  the  country 
east  of  Jordan.  The  Roman  road  which  ran  over  the  richly  wooded 
hills,  almost  straight  eastward,  from  Tyre  to  CVesarea  Philippi,  was 
too  far  to  the  south.  He  must  have  taken  the  caravan  road,  wliich  still 
runs  from  Sidon  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  stream  Bostrenus, 
climbing  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  with  their  woods  and  noble  mountain 
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scenery,  till  it  crosses  the  range  amidst  peaks  six  tliousand  feet  high, 
at  the  natural  rock-bridge  over  the  deep,  rushing  Leontes.  Turning, 
now,  down  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Hermon  range,  rising  9,500  feet  high  in  their  highest  peak,  He,  ere- 
long, at  Ca\sarea  Philippi,  reached  the  open  country,  with  a  wide 
view  of  the  broad  reedy  marshes  of  Ulatha  and  Merom,  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  and  the  wide  uplands  of  Gaulonitis.  Hovv^  long  He  spent 
on  the  journey  is  not  told.  Perhaps  He  stopped  by  the  way,  for 
Lebanon  was  full  then,  as  now,  of  villages;  perhaps  He  onl}^  passed 
through  them  on  His  way.  His  final  purpose  by  this  wide  circuit, 
was  to  reach  His  old  haunts  without  passing  through  Galilee,  and  this 
brought  Him,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  to  the  wide  territory  of 
the  ten  allied  free  cities — the  Decapolis. 

These  cities  were  simply  places  wliich  the  Jews  had  not  succeeded 
in  re-conquering,  after  their  return  from  Babjdon.  They  had  thus 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  though  in  Palestine;  had  pre- 
served distinct  municipal  government,  and  had  joined  in  a  political 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  To  the  Jews  they  were  a  continual 
offence,  and  thej'  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  frenzied  fanaticism 
of  the  nation  when  it  rose  in  its  last  great  revolt.  Most  of  them,  full 
of  busy  life,  and  adorned  with  splendid  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and 
public  buildings,  when  Jesus  passed  through  them,  were  destined,  be- 
fore another  generation,  to  perish  amidst  tire  and  sword. 

Even  here  the  fame  of  the  great  Teacher  attracted  multitudes  of 
Jews  settled  all  over  the  half -foreign  district,  especially  in  its  towns 
and  cities,  and  revived  for  a  time  the  cheering  scenes  of  the  past. 
The  cripple,  the  blind,  the  dumb,  the  deformed,  and  many  others,  vari- 
ously afflicted,  were  either  brought  to  Him,  or  came;  till  He  was  once 
more  forced,  as  of  old,  to  retreat  to  the  hills,  in  the  vain  efl'ort  to  gain 
quiet.  The  popular  excitement,  liowever,  made  rest  impossible. 
They  sought  and  found  Him  wdierever  He  might  be,  and  enjoj'ed  not 
only  the  benefits  of  His  supernatural  power,  but  the  richer  blessings 
of  His  teaching.  Only  one  incident  is  given  in  detail.  A  man  had 
been  brought  to  Him  who  was  deaf,  and  could  only  stammer  inar- 
ticulatelj';  and  He  was  besought  to  heal  hinx  From  what  motive  is 
not  told.  He  varied  His  usual  course.  Taking  him  aside  from  the 
multitude,  perhaps  to  liave  more  freedom,  perhaps  to  avoid  their  too 
great  excitement  and  its  possibly  hurtful  political  consequences,  He 
put  His  fingers  into  the  man's  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue  with  a 
finger  moistened  on  His  own  lips.  It  may  be  that  these  simple  forms 
were  intended  to  waken  faith  in  one  who  could  hear  no  words,  for, 
without  the  fitting  spirit,  the  miracle  would  not  have  been  wrought. 
Looking  up  to  heaven,  as  if  to  lift  the  thoughts  of  the  unfortunate 
man  to  the  Eternal  Father,  whose  powder  alone  could  heal  him,  Jesus 
then,  at  last,  uttered  the  single  word  of  the  popular  dialect — 
"  Ephphatha" — "Be  opened" — and  he  was  perfectly  cured.  An 
injunction  to  keep  the  miracle  private  was  of  no  avail:  the  whole 
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country  "was  presently  filled  witli  reports  of  it,  and  of  other  similar 
wonders. 

The  vast  concourse  attracted  by  such  scenes  may  be  imagined;  for 
in  the  East  especially,  it  is  easy  for  the  population,  with  their  simple 
wants,  and  the  mildness  of  the  sky,  which  in  the  warm  months 
invites  sleeping  in  the  open  air  by  night,  to  camp  out  as  they  think  lit. 
But,  as  often  happens,  even  in  our  own  day,  ^vith  the  Easter  pil- 
grims at  Jerusalem,  many  found  their  provisions  run  short,  and  as 
in  these  strange  and  motley  crowds  numbers  of  tendie  of  want,  many 
of  those  following  Jesus  might  have  sunk  by  the  way  but  for  His 
thoughtful  care,  for  numbers  had  come  far.  Once  jnore  the  crowds 
were  caused  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  were  fed  from  the  scanty  pro- 
vision found  on  the  spot,  which  Avas  no  more  than  seven  of  the  round 
loaves  of  the  country,  and  a  few  small  dried  fishes  from  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  Four  thousand  men,  besides  Avomen  and  children,  were 
supplied  from  this  scanty  store,  and  seven  baskets  of  fragments,  after- 
wards gathered,  attested  that  they  had  .sufit'ered  no  stint. 

Leaving  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake,  to  which  His  wanderings  had 
led  Ilim,  Jesus  now,  once  more,  crossed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Magdala,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  and  close  to 
Capernaum.  He  had  hardly  reappeared  before  His  enemies  were  once 
more  in  motion.  The  Pharisees  had  already  siifled  their  dislike  of 
the  Ilerodians,  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  them,  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  crush  Him.  It  marked  the  growing  malignity 
of  feeling  that  a  class  fanatically  proud  of  their  ceremonial  and 
moral  purity — a  class  from  whose  midst  had  sprung  the  Zealots  for 
the  Law,  who  abhorred  all  rule  except  that  of  a  restored  theocracy — 
should  have  banded  themselves  with  a  party  of  moral  indifi'crentists, 
partial  to  m^onarchy,  and  guilty  of  flattering  even  the  haled  family  of 
Herod.  But  a  still  more  ominous  sign  of  increasing  danger  showed 
itself  in  even  Badducees  joining  the  Pharisees  to  make  new  attempts 
to  compromise  Jesus  with  the  authorities. 

The  Sadducees,  few,  but  haughty  and  powerful,  held  the  highest 
posts  in  the  Jewish  state,  and  represented  the  Law.  They  were  of 
the  priestly  caste,  and  held  the  chief  offices  in  the  hierarchy.  Their 
name  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  famous  ancient  family  of  Zadok, 
of  whom  Ezekiel  speaks  as  having  the  charge  of  the  altar,  and  as, 
alone,  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  appointed  to  come  before  the  Eternal,  to 
serve  Him.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Jozedek,  the  comrade  of  Zerubbabel, 
w^as  of  this  House,  so  that,  after  the  Return,  as  before  it,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  foremost  among  the  priestly  families.  In  any  case, 
the  Sadducees  of  the  times  of  Josephus  and  the  Apostles  not  only 
held  the  highest  Temple  oflBces,  but  represented  the  purest  Jewish. 
blood. 

But  this  priestly  aristocracy  were  by  no  means  the  most  zealous  for 
the  sanctuary  from  which  thej^  drew  their  honours  and  wealth.  They 
counted  in  their  ancestry  not  only  high  priests  like  Joshua  and  Simort 
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the  Just,  but  traitors  to  their  country  like  Manasseh,  Menelaus,  and 
the  younger  Onias.  Already,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
they  had  given  occasion  for  "the  charge  that  the  highest  officials  had 
been  foremost  in  breaking  the  theocratic  laws,  and  had  even  sought 
to  turn  parts  of  the  Temple  into  a  splendid  famil}"  mansion.  They 
had  coquetted  and  debased  their  offices  to  win  favour  with  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Syrian  kings;  they  had  held  back,  in  half  Greek 
irreligiousness,  from  taking  a  vigorous  part  in  the  glorious  Macca- 
b»an  struggle,  and  now  truckled  to  heathen  procurators,  or  with  a 
half  heathen  king,  to  preserve  their  honours  and  vested  interests.  To 
please  Herod,  they  had  admitt(;d  Simon  Boc'thus,  the  Alexandrian, 
the  father  of  the  king's  young  Avife,  to  the  high  priesthood,  from 
which  a  strict  Jew,  Jesus  the  son  of  Phabi,  had  been  expelled  to 
make  room  for  him.  They  had  even  shown  frank  and  hearty  sub- 
mission and  loyalty  to  Rome. 

The  nation,  with  its  chosen  religious  leaders,  the  Pharisees — the 
representatives  of  the  "Saints"  who  had  conquered  in  the  great  war 
of  religioiis  independence — never  forgot  the  faint-hearteduess  and 
treachery  of  the  priestly  nobility  in  that  magnificent  struggle.  Their 
descent  might  secure  its  members  hereditary  possession  of  the  digni- 
fied offices  of  the  Church,  and  there  might  still  be  a  charm  in  their 
historical  names ;  but  they  were  regarded  with  open  distrust  and  dis- 
like by  the  nation  and  tlie  Pharisees  alike,  and  had  to  make  many 
concessions  to  Pharisaic  rules  to  protect  themselves  from  actual  vio- 
lence. 

The  strict  fanatical  heads  of  the  Synagogue  and  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  cold  and  polished  Temple  aristocracy,  were  thus  bitterly 
opposed,  and  it  added  to  the  keenest  of  the  dislike  that  the  dreams 
by  the  Rabbinical,  or  Pharisaic  party,  of  a  restored  theocracj^  could 
only  be  realized  through  the  existing  organization  of  the  priesthood, 
of  which  the  indifferent  Sadducees  had  the  control. 

Theological  hatred,  the  bitterest  of  all  passions,  added  additional 
intensity  to  this  political  opposition.  The  Sadducees  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  be  taught  their  iluty  by  the  Rabbis  of  village  synagogues,  and 
rejected  the  whole  body  of  Pharisaic  tradition  and  jurisprudence, 
taking  for  their  only  authority  the  written  law  of  Moses,  though  to 
this  were  generally  added  some  traditions  of  their  own.  Holding 
the  highest  offices  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  members  of  families 
which  had  officiated  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  itself,  they  disdained 
to  be  taught  what  was  lawful  in  Israel,  or  to  accept  the  hair-splitting 
refinements  of  the  democratic  and  puritan  Pharisees.  To  the  con- 
stantly increasing  decisions  and  requirements  of  the  Rabbis,  they 
stolidly  opposed  the  venerable  letter  of  the  ?ncient  Law.  That  their 
creed  was  cold  and  rationalistic,  compared  to  that  of  the  Rabbis, 
was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  this  attitude,  but  was  not  its  cause.  The 
instinctive  conservatism  of  "the  first  in  rank,"  inevitably  took  its 
stand  on  the  original  documents  of  the  Law  iu  opposition  to  the 
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heated  exaggerations  of  the  plehcian  schoolmen.  Both  sides  vaunted 
their  orthodoxy.  The  Sadducees  were  as  deeply  committed  to  sup- 
port the  theocrocy  as  their  popular  rivals,  for  it  was  tlie  basis  of  tlieir 
dignities,  their  weaUh,  and  even  their  existence.  Fierce  controver- 
sies, often  culminating  in  bloodshed,  marked  the  devotion  of  both 
alike  to  their  opinions,  and  these  opinions  themselves  illustrated  the 
position  of  the  two  parties.  The  Sadducees  uniformly  fell  back  on 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
glory  of  the  priesthood;  the  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  took  their 
iitan'd  on  the  authority  of  the  Kabbinical  traditions,  the  value  of 
sacred  acts  apart  from  the  interposition  of  the  priest,  and  advocated 
popular  interests  generally. 

The  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  two  parties  showed  itself 
prominently  in  the  harsh  tenacity  with  which  the  Temple  aristocracy 
held  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  its  penalties,  as  opposed  to 
the  milder  spirit  in  which  the  Pharisees  interpreted  them,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Pharisees,  for  example,  ex- 
plained the  ^Mosaic  demand — an  ej'e  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth — metaphoricallj',  and  allowed  recompense  to  be  made  in  money, 
but  the  Sadducees  required  exact  compliance.  The  Sadducees  re- 
quired that  the  widow  should  literallj'  spit  in  tlie  face  of  the  brother- 
in-law  who  refused  her  the  levirate  marriage  rights,  but  it  was  enough 
for  the  Pharisees  that  she  spat  on  the  ground  before  him.  The  Phar- 
isees permitted  the  carcass  of  a  beast  that  had  died  to  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  food,  to  save  loss  to  the  owner,  but  the  Sadducees 
denounced  the  penalties  of  uncleanness  on  so  lax  a  practice.  They 
sternly  required  that  a  false  witness  be  put  to  death,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  Law,  even  if  his  testimony  had  done  the  accused  no  in- 
jury, and  many  did  not  even  shrink  from  carrying  out  the  reasoning 
of  the  Rabbis,  that,  as  two  witnesses  were  always  required  to  con- 
demn the  accused,  both  witnesses  should  always  be  executed  when 
any  perjury  had  been  committed  in  the  case. 

This  blind  insistance  on  the  letter  of  laws  which  ages  had  made 
obsolete,  fixed  on  the  Sadducees  the  name  of  "The  Condemning 
Judges,"  and  Josephus  testifies  that  they  were  more  ruthless  in  their 
judicial  decisions  than  any  other  Jews.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other 
iiand,  had  for  their  axiom  the  saying  of  Joshua  Ben  Perachia — 
"Judge  everything  on  the  presumption  of  innocence;"  or  that  of 
Hillel — "  Put  j-ourself  in  your  neighbour's  place  before  you  judge 
him."  Hence,  a  prisoner  blessed  himself  wjien  he  .saw  opposite  him, 
on  his  judges,  the  broad  phylactery  of  the  Pharisee,  and  not  the 
"White  robe  of  the  priestly  Sadducee.  Both  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul 
had  the  multitude  stirred  up  against  them  by  the  Pharisees,  but  they 
were  condemned  by  Sadducee  judges,  and  it  was  Sadducee  judges 
■who  murdered  St.  James. 

This  relentless  ferocity  of  priestly  houses,  wdio  rested  on  the  favour 
of  the  rich  and  titled  few,  was  dictated  only  by  the  class  interests  of. 
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the  Temple  uobility,  T^iiose  claims  and  privileges  could  not  be  justi- 
fied except  by  the  blind  maintenance  of  things  as  they  were.  Un- 
changing conservatism  was  their  only  safety;  the  least  innovation 
seemed  an  omen  of  revolution. 

But  there  were  even  deeper  grounds  of  dislike  and  opposition. 
The  Pharisees,  as  the  hereditary  representatives  of  puritans  who  had 
delivered  the  nation  in  the  great  struggle  against  Syria,  looked  for- 
ward with  touching  though  fanatical  yearning,  to  the  realization  of 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which,  as  they  understood  them,  promised 
that  Israel,  under  the  Messiali,  and  with  it,  themselves,  sliould  be 
raised  "to  dominion,  and  glorj',  and  a  kingdom;  tliat  all  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him,  and  that  His  kingdom 
should  be  everlasting."  They  believed  that  this  national  triumph 
would  be  inaugurated  so  soon  as  Israel,  on  its  part,  carried  out  to  the 
full  the  requirements  of  the  ceremonial  laws,  as  expounded  in  their 
traditions.  It  was  a  matter  of  formal  covenant,  in  which  the  truth 
and  righteousness — that  is,  the  justice,  of  Jeliovah  were  involved. 
The  morals  they  demanded  might  be  only  mechanical,  and  their  ob- 
servances slavery  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  they  believed  that  if 
they  fultilled  their  part,  God  must  needs  fulfil  His,  and  they  strove 
hard  to  make  the  nation,  like  themselves,  "blameless,"  touching  this 
righteousness;  that  they  might  claim  divine  interposition  as  a  right. 
The  zeal  of  the  Pharisee  for  the  Law  Avas,  thus,  a  mere  hired  service, 
with  all  the  restlessness,  exaggeration,  emulation,  and  moral  impurity, 
inseparable  from  a  mercenary  spirit. 

To  this  dream  of  the  future,  the  Sadducees  opposed  a  stolid  and 
contemptuous  indifference.  Enjoying  the  honours  and  good  things 
of  the  world,  they  had  no  taste  for  a  revolution  which  should  intro- 
duce, they  knew  not  what,  in  the  place  of  a  state  of  things  v/ith 
which  they  were  quite  contented.  Their  fathers  had  had  no  such 
ideas,  and  the  sous  ridiculed  them.  Thej'  not  only  laughed  aside  the 
Pharisaic  idea  of  righteousness,  as  identified  with  a  life  of  minute  and 
endless  observance,  but  fell  back  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  mocked  at 
the  Messianic  hope  from  which  the  zeal  of  their  rivals  had  sprung. 
"  The  Sadducees, "  says  Josephus,  "believe  that  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body,  and  recognize  no  authority  but  that  of  the  Law.  Good 
was  to  be  done  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  reward  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  or  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  "The  Sadducees," 
says  Rabbi  Nathan,  "use,  daily,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  not  for 
pride,  but  because  the  Pharisees  torment  themselves  in  this  life, 
though  they  will  have  nothing  in  the  next."  As  to  the  world  to 
come,  they  left  it  doubtful,  maintaining,  if  the  words  in  the  Talmud 
be  not  an  interpolation,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  that  it  could 
not  be  proved  from  the  Books  of  Piloses.  They  even  went  the  length 
of  inventing  diificulties  which  they  supposed  involved  in  the  i-esur- 
rection  of  the  dead.  "They  believe  neither  in  the  resurrection,  nor 
in  angel,  nor  spirit,  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both,"  says  St.  Luke. 
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To  all  this  was  added  the  embittcrment  of  opposite  views  on  the 
great  subject  of  human  freedom  and  divine  forelcnowlcdge.  Like 
all  puritans,  the  Pharisees  exalted  the  latter  though  they  did  not  deny 
the  former.  They  had  a  profound  belief  in  Providence,  understand- 
ing by  it  that  they  themselves  were  the  favourites  of  Jehovah,  and 
could  count  on  His  taking  their  side.  "The  Sadducees,"  says- Jose- 
phus,  '■'  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  predestination,  and 
denj^  that  human  affairs  are  regulated  by  it,  maintaining  that  our  des- 
tiny rests  with  ourselves;  that  we  are  the  cause  of  our  own  good  for- 
tune, and  bring  evil  on  us  by  our  own  foil}'.  The  Sadducee  was,  in 
fact,  a  mere  nian  of  the  world,  believing  only  in  the  present:  the 
Pharisee,  a  mystic,  to  whom  the  future  and  the  supernatural  were  all. 

The  nation"  zealously  supported  the  Pharisees.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  was  against  the  Sadducees.  The  multitude  disliked  to  hear  that 
what  the  Slaccabfeans  had  defended  with  their  blood  •v^  as  uncanon- 
ical.  Thej'  yielded  cheerfully  to  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Pharisaic 
Eabbis,  for,  the  more  burdensome  the  duties  required,  the  greater  the 
future  reward  for  performance.  The  Pharisees,  moreover,  were  part 
of  the  people,  mingled  habitually  with  them  as  their  spiritual  guides, 
aud  were  the  examples  of  exact  obedience  to  their  own  precepts. 
Their  Messianic  dreams  were  of  national  glory,  and  thus  the  crowd 
saw  in  them  the  representatives  of  their  own  fondest  aspirations. 
The  Sadducees — isolated,  haughty,  harsh,  and  unnational — were 
hated:  their  rivals  honoured  and  followed.  The  extravagances  and 
the  hypocri.sy  of  some  might  be  ridiculed,  but  they  were  the  accepted 
popular  leaders. 

Indeed,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  fact  that  the  Sad- 
ducees supported  zealously  every  government  in  turn,  was  enough  to 
set  the  people  against  them.  Instead  of  this,  the  Pharisees  shared 
and  fostered  the  patriotic  and  religious  abhorrence  of  the  Roman 
supremacy,  and  were  sworn  enemies  of  the  hated  Herodian  family. 
The  result  was  that,  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  "the  Pharisees  had 
such  an  iuliuence  with  the  people,  that  nothing  could  be  done  about 
divine  worship,  prayers,  or  sacritices,  except  according  to  their  wishes 
and  rules,  for  the  community  believed  they  sought  only  the  loftiest 
and  worthiest  aims  alike  in  word  and  deed.  The  Sadducees  were 
few  in  number;  and  though  they  belonged  to  the  highest  ranks,  had 
so  little  influence,  that  when  elected  to  otrice,  they  were  forced  to 
com.ply  with  the  ritual  of  the  Pharisees  from  fear  of  tlie  people." 

There  were,  doubtless,  many  priests  who  were  not  Sadducees — men 
serving  God  humbly;  devoted  to  their  sacred  duties,  and  living  in 
full  sympathy  of  thought  and  life  with  the  Pharisees.  In  the  dis- 
putes with  Jesus,  we  may  be  sure  that  many  such  Pharisaic  priests; 
the  great  company,  perhaps,  who,  within  a  short  time  after  His 
death,  became  "obedient  to  the  Faith,"  took  no  part  in  the  fierce 
malignity  of  their  brethren.  But,  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Saddu- 
cees— haughty  clerical  aristocrats  of  the  Temple — joined  with  the 
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hated  vulgar  Pharisee  of  the  Synagogiie  to  accomplish  the  destruction 
of  the  new  Teacher.  It  was  the  most  ominous  sign  of  the  beginning 
of  the  end  that  had  yet  appeared. 

Eager  for  a  fresh  dispute,  the  strange  allies,  very  likely  fresh  from 
Jerusalem,  no  sooner  found  that  He  had  returned,  than  thej'  sallied 
forth  to  open  a  discussion.  "  You  claim,"  said  they,  "  to  be  a  teacher 
come  from  God,  and  have  given  many  '  signs  '  that  you  are  so  in  the 
miracles  you  have  performed.  But  all  these  signs  have  been  im trust- 
worthy, for  we  know  that  the  earth  and  even  the  air  are  filled  with 
demons.  It  is-  quite  possible  that  the  prince  of  the  devils,  to  deceive 
men  into  supporting  your  claims,  may  liave  given  you  power  for  a 
time  over  these  demons,  and  thus  all  that  you  have  done  may  be  only 
a  dark  plot  to  undo  us.  The  Egyptian  magicians  did  miracles,  and 
our  fathers  did  not  believe  even  Moses  for  the  common  wonders  he 
did,  for  they  might  have  been  wrought  only  by  magic  and  incanta- 
tions. A  sign  from  heaven,  however,  is  different.  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  devils:  'they  can  neither  shine  like  the  .sun.  nor  give  light 
like  the  moon,  nor  give  rain  vmto  men.'  Our  Rabbis  tell  us  that  when 
the  King-Messias  conies,  and  the  great  war  between  Gog  and  ]Magog 
begins,  signs  from  lieaven  will  appear.  We  are  not  to  expect  Him  till 
a  rainbow  has  spanned  the  world  and  filled  it  with  light.  Give  us 
bread  from  heaven,  as  Closes  did,  or  signs  in  the  sun  and  moon  like 
Joshua,  or  call  down  thunder  and  hail  like  Samuel,  or  fire  and  rain 
like  Elijah,  or  make  the  sun  turn  back  like  Isaiah,  or  let  us  hear  the 
Bath  K(  )1  which  came  to  Simon  the  Just — that  we  may  believe  you. " 

But  Jesus  knew  the  men  Vvith  v,'hom  He  had  to  do,  and  would  hold 
no  communication  with  them  beyond  the  shortest.  The  tempter  had 
long  before  urged  Him  to  make  a  vain  display  of  His  supernatural 
power  in  support  of  His  claims,  but  as  it  was  monstrous  that  miracles 
sliould  be  thrown  away  on  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  or  wrought  at  his 
will,  it  was  no  less  so  to  work  thein  at  the  bidding  of  men  tilled  with 
his  spirit.  The  worth  of  proof  depends  on  the  openness  to  convic- 
tion. He  had  already  said  tiiat  to  cast  pearls  before  wild  swine,  was 
only  to  invite  them  to  turn  and  rend  you.  No  "  sign"  could  avail 
where  there  was  no  sympatliy.  The  truth  He  came  to  proclaim  ap- 
]iealed  to  the  heart,  and  must  he.  its  own  evidence,  winning  its  way 
by  its  own  divine  beautv  into  humble  and  ready  breasts.  External 
proofs  could  only  establish  external  facts. 

With  biting  irony  He  turned  on  them  in  a  few  brief  incisive  sen- 
tences. "How  is  it  that  ye,  who  are  so  skilled  in  the  signs  of  the 
heavens,  are  so  dull  to  read  those  aroimd  you?  You  watcli  tlie  sky, 
and  talk  of  signs  in  it.  In  the  evening  you  say,  '  Fair  weather,  for 
the  sky  is  red ;'  and  in  the  morning,  '  Foul  weather  to-day,  for  the  sky 
is  red  and  lowering.'  When  you  see  a  cloud  rising  in  the  west,  you 
sav,  '  there  comes  a  shower;'  when  you  see  a  south  wind  blowing, 
you  say,  '  There  will  be  heat.'  You  pretend  to  tell,  by  the  way  the 
smoke  blows  on  the  last  evening  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  what 
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weather  tlicre  will  be  for  the  j-ear.  If  it  turn  northward,  you  say  there 
will  be  much  rain,  and  the  poor  will  rejoice;  if  it  turn  south,  you  say 
the  rich  will  rejoice  and  the  poor  mourn,  for  there  will  be  little  rain; 
if  it  turn  eastward,  all  rejoice :  if  westward,  all  mourn.  If  God  have 
been  so  gracious  to  men  as  to  give  signs  of  fair  weather,  of  wind,  and 
of  rain,  how  much  more  must  He  have  given  signs  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  JNIessiah?  You  are  diligent  to  excess  in  studying  the 
slvy,  but  j'ou  ask  signs  of  my  being  the  Messiah  as  if  none  had  been 
given,  when  many  unmistakable  ones  invite  you  in  j-our  own  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  events  of  the  day,  the  preaching  of  John,  and  in  my 
own  miracles,  teaching,  and  life.  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation 
seeks  after  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  suit  it, 
while  it  is  lilind  to  the  signs  around,  that  the  Jlessiah  miist  come,  if 
the  nation  is  not  to  perish.  I  will  give  you  no  sign  but  that  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  for  as  the  warning  of  his  v.'ords,  was  tlie  only  one 
given  to  the  Ninevites,  my  preaching  will  be  the  only  sign  given  to 
you.  It  is  its  own  evidence.  Apart  from  my  miracles;  my  life, 
and  the  divine  and  heavenly  truth  I  preach,  are  sufficient  proof  that 
I  am  sent  by  God.  Hereafter,  indeed,  Jonah  will  become  a  sign  in 
another  sense,  for  as  he  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
belly,  so  I,  when  put  to  death,  shall  be  the  same  time  in  the  grave." 

So  saying.  He  left  them.  It  was  clearly  unsafe  to  stay  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Henceforth  He  could  only  lead  a  fugitive  outlawed  life, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  at  the  hopelessness  of  winning  over  men  blinded 
by  prejuice,  and  hardened  in  heart.  He  entered  the  boat  once  more, 
and  crossed  the  Lake  to  the  lonely  and  secure  eastern  side. 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

TN  FLIGHT  ONCE  MOEE. 

The  renewed  attempt  to  involve  Jesiis  in  a  damaging  dispute  had 
failed.  He  had  not  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  supernatural 
power  at  the  bidding  of  His  enemies,  but  had  turned  sharply  on  them, 
and  had  left  them  discomtited  before  the  multitude.  They  had  hoped 
to  have  depreciated  Him  as  a  mere  unauthorized  intruder  into  the 
oilice  of  Rabbi,  and  to  have  had  an  easy  triumph,  but  His  modest,  yet 
dignified  and  keen  retort  had  put  them  to  shame.  Their  bitterness 
against  one,  now  hated  and  feared  more  than  ever,  was  so  much  the 
gi-eater. 

His  departure  that  autumn  evening  might  well  have  saddened  His 
heart.  It  was  His  final  rejection  on  the  very  spot  where  He  had 
laboured  most,  and  He  was  leaving  it,  to  return,  indeed,  for  a  passing 
visit,  but  never  to  appear  again  publicly,  or  to  teach,  or  work  miracles. 
As  the  boat  swept  out  into  the  Lake,  and  the  whole  scene  opened 
before    Hiin — the  wliite    beach,  the   green  plain,   the  wooded  hills 
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behind,  the  white  houses  reflected  in  the  water,  and  over  them  the 
stately  synagogue,  in  which  He  had  taiight  so  often,  and  done  such 
mighty  acts, — it  was  no  wonder  that  He  sighed  deeply  in  spirit,  borne 
down  by  the  thought  of  the  darkened  mind,  the  perverted  conscience, 
and  the  stony  heart  that  had  rejected  the  things  of  their  peace. 

As  He  sat  in  the  boat  amidst  His  disciples  He  was  still  full  of  such 
thoughts.  They  had  heard  His  words  to  His  enemies,  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  realized  all  the  danger  implied  in  the  incident. 
Many  had  been  led  aAvay  from  Him  by  the  deceitful  slanders,  or 
specious  arguments  of  the  hierarchical  party,  and  it  was  well  that 
they  should  be  put  on  their  guard. 

'"'Take  heed,  beware,"  said  He  solemnly,  "of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  of  the  party  of  Herod."  It  so  hap- 
hened,  however,  that  in  their  hurried  flight,  having  had  no  time  to 
lay  in  provisions,  there  was  only  one  loaf  in  the  boat,  and  with 
the  childishness  of  uneducated  minds,  they  at  once  fancied  He 
referred  to  their  having  come  without  bread.  At  the  well  of  Samaria 
they  had  thought  He  referred  to  common  food  Avhen  He  spoke  of  the 
meat  of  the  soul;  they  had  been  as  dull  in  catching  the  metaphor  of 
His  flesh  being  the  bread  of  life,  and  hereafter  they  were  to  think 
only  of  natural  rest  when  He  spoke  of  the  dead  Lazarus  as  sleeping. 
Reflection,  like  continuity  of  thought,  comes  only  with  mental  train- 
ing. The  uncultured  mind,  whether  old  or  young,  learns  slowly. 
They  might  have  remembered  from  the  twice  repeated  miraculous 
feelings  of  the  multitude,  that  it  was  indifferent  hov/  little  they  had 
Vi'ith  them  when  their  Master  w^as  in  their  midst,  but  it  needs  a 
thouglitfulness  and  depth  beyond  that  of  average  fishermen  and 
peasants,  such  as  they  were,  to  reason  and  reflect.  "He  tells  us," 
they  whispered,  "that  if  we  buy  bread  from  a  Pharisee  or  a  Sad- 
ducee,  the  bread  would  defile  us,  as  it  woidd  if  we  bought  it  from  a 
Samaritan. "  So  rude  was  the  spiritual  material  from  which  Jesus 
had  to  create  the  founders  of  Christianity! 

"  O  ye  of  little  faith,"  interrupted  He,  "  why  do  ye  reason  among 
3'ourselves  because  ye  have  no  loaves":'  Are  your  hearts  hardened 
that  you  cannot  understand?  Have  you  forgotten  when  I  broke  the 
five  loaves  among  the  five  thousand,  and  the  seven  among  the  four 
thousand,  how  many  baskets  and  wallets  full  of  fragments  ye  took 
up?  How  could  j'ou  think  you  would  ever  want  after  that,  whether 
we  had  bread  with  us  or  not?  Do  you  not  see  that  when  I  spoke  of 
loaves  I  was  thinking  not  of  loaves,  but  of  instruction?  Beware  of 
the  teaching  of  t!ie  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Herodians,  about  me  or 
about  religion.  They  would  gladly  fill  your  minds  with  slanders  and 
misleading  fancies;  draw  you  away  from  me;  and  corrupt  your  hearts 
by  their  superstition,  and  religious  acting,  and  self-righteous  pride,  or 
by  their  worldliuess  and  unbelief." 

The  course  of  the  boat  was  directed  to  the  head  of  the  Lake,  to 
Bethsaida,  newly  renamed  Julias  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  in  honour  of 
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the  daughter  of  Augustus,  his  patron.  The  old  name  of  the  village 
had  not  yet  been  lost,  however.  It  was  on  the  route  to  the  district  to 
■which  Jesus  was  hurrying,  and  might  well  have  detained  Him  as  a 
resting  place,  under  other  circumstances.  'Lying  on  the  green  hill 
above  the  plain  of  Batiha — the  scene  of  the  miraculous  feeding — it 
overlooked,  at  a  short  distance,  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
Lake.  To  the  west  stretched  the  wide  tract  of  black  basalt,  rough 
and  barren,  reaching  from  the  marshes  of  Jordan,  dotted  with  buf- 
faloes luxuriating  in  the  mire,  to  Chorazin  and  Capernaum.  To  the 
south  rose  the  bare  table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Lake,  and  the  town 
itself,  boasting  the  splendid  tomb  just  built  bj'  Philip,  for  his  own 
use,  was  not  wanting  in  beauty.  But  Jesus  had  no  leisure  to  stay, 
nor  was  there  an  inuucen\ent  in  any  kindly  bearing  of  the  population 
towards  Him.  He  had  often  taught  in  their  streets  and  synagogue, 
and  had  lived  in  their  houses,  and  done  many  mighty  works  before 
them,  yet,  like  the  people  of  Chorazin  and  Capernaum,  they  had 
listened  to  their  Babbis  rather  than  to  Him,  and  had  refused  to 
repent.  There  still,  however,  were  some  who  had  better  thoughts, 
and  these,  seeing  Him  enter  the  town,  hurriedly  brought  a  blind  man, 
and  besought  Him  to  touch  him.  Even  in  a  place  that  would  not 
hear  Him  His  tender  heart  could  not  withhold  its  pity.  It  would 
have  attracted  notice  when  He  most  sought  to  avoid  it,  had  He  healed 
the  sufferer  in  the  public  street,  and,  therefore,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  He  led  him  into  the  fields  outside.  He  might  have  wrought  the 
cure  by  a  word,  but  He  chose  to  use  the  same  simple  form  as  in  the 
case  of  the  du.mb  man  in  the  Decapolis.  Touching  the  blind  eyes 
■with  His  moistened  finger,  perhaps  to  arrest  tlie  wandering  thoughts 
and  predispose  him  to  trust  in  the  Healer,  He  asked  the  blind  m.au 
"  if  he  saw  aught  V"  The  supernatural  power  of  the  toi'.cu  had  had 
due  effect.  "With  upturned  eyes,  the  hitherto  blind  could  sec  indis- 
tinctly, ilen  moved  before  him,  in  undefined  haze,  like  trees.  The 
partial  cure  must  have  strengthened  his  faith,  and  thus  prepared  him 
for  perfect  restoration.  Another  touch,  and  he  could  see  clearlj'^,  far 
and  near.  ' '  Go  to  j'our  home, "  said  Jesus,  ' '  without  returning  to 
the  town,  and  tell  no  one  about  it."  The  less  publicity  given  to  His 
acts  or  Avords,  the  safer  for  Christ. 

The  retreat  to  which  Jesus  was  making  -was  the  town  of  Cajsarea 
Philippi.  It  lay  on  the  north-east  of  the  reedy  and  marshy  plain  of 
El  Huleh.  It  was  close  to  Dan, "the  extreme  north  of  the  bounds  of 
ancient  Israel,  as  Beersheba  was  the  extreme  south.  It  was  almost  on 
a  line  with  Tyre,  and  thus,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Rabbis  and 
Lligh  Priests.  A  town,  Baal-Gad — named  from  the  Canaanite  god 
of  fortune — had  occupied  the  site  from  immemorial  antiquity,  but 
Philip  had  rebuilt  it  splendidly,  three  years  before  Christ's  birth,  and, 
in  accordance  Avith  the  prevailing  flattery  of  the  Emperor,  had  called 
it  Cffisarea,  in  honour  of  Augustus.  It  had  been  the  pleasure  of  his 
peaceful  reign  to  adorn  it  with  altars,  votive  images,  and  statues,  and 
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his  own  name  had  been  added  hy  the  people,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Cffisarea  on  the  sea-coast.  Herod  the  Great,  Philip's  father,  had 
already,  nineteen  years  liefore  Christ,  in  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  gift  of  the  "districts  of  Panias  and  Ulatlia,  adorned  the  spot 
with  a  gi'and  temple  of  white  marble,  in  lieathen  flattery  of  the 
Emperor,  deified,  thus,  while  still  alive,  by  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
The  worship  of  the  shepherd  god  Pan,  to  whom  a  cave  out  of  which 
burst  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  Avas  sacred,  had  given  its  secon(\ 
name — Panias — now,  Banias — to  the  place.  It  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  in  the  Holy  Land,  built  on  a  terrace  of  rock,  part  of  the  range 
of  Hermon,  which  rose  behind  it  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet.  Count- 
less streams  murmured  down  the  slopes,  amidst  a  unique  richness 
and  variety  of  flower,  and  shrub,  and  tree.  The  chief  source  of  the 
Jordan,  still  bursts  in  a  full  silver-clear  stream,  from  a  bottomless 
depth  of  v.ater,  in  the  old  cave  of  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
from  beneath  a  high  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  adorned  with  uiclies 
once  filled  with  marble  Naiads  of  the  stream  and  Satyrs  of  the  woods; 
and  with  countless  votive  tablets;  but  now  strewn  round  with  the 
ruins  of  the  shfipherd  god's  ancient  temple.  Thick  woods  still  shade 
the  channel  of  the  young  river.  Oaks  and  olive  groves  alternate 
with  pastures  and  fields  of  grain,  and  high  over  all  rises  the  old  castle 
of  Banias,  perhivps  the  "Tower  of  Lebanon  that  looketh  towards 
Damascus,"  of  the  song  of  Solomon. 

To  this  scene  Jesus  had  now  come,  and  might  have  found  in  the 
charms  of  nature  a  balm  for  His  tired  and  stricken  heart,  had  He 
been  free  to  think  of  such  outward  charms.  From  the  hill  on  which 
tlie  town  stood — one  of  the  lower  spurs  of  Hermon — the  view  ranged 
over  all  northern  Palestine,  from  the  plains  of  Phenicia,  to  the  hills 
of  Samaria.  In  the  north-v/est  rose  the  dark  gigantic  mountain 
forms  of  Lebanon;  to  the  south  stretched  out  the  rich  table-land  of 
the  Hauran.  From  Hermon,  not  from  Zion,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
one  beholds  "the  good  land,  the  land  of  brooks,  of  waters,  of  foun- 
tains, of  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hiils;  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land 
of  oil  olive  and  honey. "  Far  and  near  the  surpassingly  fruitful 
landscape  was  watered  bj^  sparkling  brooks  flowing  into  the  main 
stream  of  Jordan,  hers  only  twenty  steps  broad.  So  far  back  as  the 
days  of  the  -Judges,  the  children  of  Dan,  wandering  hither  from  the 
south,  had  found  it  to  want  nothing  that  earth  could  give.  Wheat 
fields  alternated  with  fields  of  barley,  maize,  sesame,  and  rice,  olive 
orchards,  meadows,  and  flowery  pastures,  the  delight  of  countless 
bees; and  the  slopes  were  covered  with  woods,  vocal  with  the  songs 
of  birds. 

But  even  Jesus  had  few  thoughts,  at  such  a  time,  for  such  natura.1 
charms.  He  was  a  fugitive  and  outlaw,  rejected  by  the  nation  He 
had  come  to  save;  safe  only  because  He  was  outside  the  bounds  of 
Israel,  in  a  heathen  regioa.     It  was  clear  that  His  public  work  was 
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virtually  over,  for  even  in  Galilee,  where  multitudes  had  followed 
Him,  His  popularity  had  waned  under  the  calumnies  of  the  Rabbis, 
and  His  steady  refusal  to  sanction  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Jlessiah.  From  the  moment  they  had  seen  that  He  sought  only 
spiritual  aims,  and  was  not  a  second  Judas  the  Galilsean,  they  had 
gone  back  to  their  own  teachers,  who  favoured  the  national  views, 
and  instead  of  demanding  repentance  and  a  new  life,  recognized  them 
as  the  favourites  of  Jehovah,  and  the  predestined  heirs^f  the  Mes- 
siiili's  Kingdom.  The  death  of  the  Baptist  foretold  His  own  fate. 
The  crisis  of  His  life  had  come.  If  He  had  won  few  true  follov.ers, 
He  had  securely  founded  the  New  Kingdom  of  God.  It  might 
indeed,  as  j'et,  be  but  a  seed  in  the  great  field  of  the  world,  or  a  speck 
of  leaven  in  the  vast  mass  of  humanity;  but  the  seed  would  nuiltiply 
itself  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  leaven  would  sloAvly  but 
surely  spread,  age  after  age,  through  the  whole  race  of  man.  His 
own  death  would  novv  no  longer  be  fatal  to  the  New  Society;  the 
germ  of  its  fullest  development  Avould  survive  in  the  little  circle 
of  the  Twelve,  and  of  the  few  other  faithful  souls  who  had  received 
Him. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  the  band  to  whom  the  spread  of  His 
Kingdom  after  His  death  would  be  entrusted  should  be  confirmed  in 
their  faith,  and  enlightened  by  explicit  disclosures  of  His  relations 
to  themselves  and  to  it.  There  was  much,  even  in  tlieir  humble  and 
honest  hearts,  that  needed  correction  and  elevation.  They  were  Jews, 
trained  in  the  theology  of  His  enemies,  and  still  unconsciously  in- 
fluenced by  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Jesus  had  utterly  different  conceptions  of  His  kingdom  from 
theirs,  and,  therefore,  had  not,  as  .yet,  claimed  the  title  ofJVIessiah  in 
any  formal  way,  even  in  the  circle  of  the  Twelre,  though  He  had 
never  hesitated  to  accept  homage,  as  such,  when  it  was  offered. 
Once,  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  once,  by  silent  assent,  to  the 
Tw^elve,  He  had  assumed  the  awful  dignity,  and  the  Avhole  spirit  of 
His  teaching  and  life  implied  His  claim  to  if.  But,  even  to  the 
Twelve,  there  had  been  a  reticence  and  caution,  that  He  might  not 
anticipate  the  development  of  their  religious  rature,  and  disclose  a 
mystery  they  were,  as  yet,  unable  to  receive.  Before  the  people  at 
large  lie  had  never  assumed  the  Messiahship,  for,  with  their  gross 
political  ideas,  to  have  done  so  would  have  teen  to  bring  Himself 
into  collision  Avith  the  State  at  once.  He  had  (jven,  as  far  as  possible, 
kept  His  supernatural  work  in  the  baekgrouhd,  shunning  publicity 
as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  leaving  the  prcKrress  of  His  kingdom 
rather  to  the  divine  beauty  of  His  teaching  «nd  life.  To  have  put 
Himself  forward,  from  the  first,  as  the  Messish,  Avould  have  closed  at 
once  all  avenues  of  influence,  for  He  was  in  every  Avay  the  very  op- 
posite of  the  national  ideal.  They  expected  their  race  to  be  e.xalted 
to  supreme  honour  and  power.  He  sought  to  humble  them  to  the 
l'"iwlicst   contrition.     They  expected    that,  under  the   Messiah,  the 
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heathen  would  bow  before  Israel ;  He  proclaimed  that  the  heathen 
were  to  have  equal  rank  and  rights  with  "  the  people  of  God."  They 
expected  that  the  traditions  of  "the  Rabbis,  with  their  infinite  observ- 
ances, were  to  be  made  the  law  for  yll  countries  and  ages;  He  an- 
nounced their  utter  abrogation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  cove- 
nant of  filial  liberty  with  men  at  large,  in  place  of  the  old  covenant 
with  a  single  people.  They  expected  a  sudden  and  violent  political 
convulsion,  heralded  by  a  disturbance  of  the  order  of  nature  by  un- 
precedented signs  and  wonders  in  the  heavens,  and  on  earth,  and  of 
the  liistcry  of  nations.  He  taught  that  the  ]\Iessianic  kingdom  would 
be  broug'it  about  only  by  the  silent  might  of  words,  and  of  the 
Spirit  of  Crod,  renewing  all  natural  and  moral  relations  of  men,  but 
only  by  a  ^ow  and  well-nigh  imperceptible  advance.  Not  only  the 
nation,  but  even  the  Twelve,  had  utterly  to  unlearn  the  fixed  ideas 
of  the  past,  lefore  a  spiritual  Messiahship  could  be  welcome  to  them. 
How  difficult  that  was,  is  shown  by  the  request  of  Salome,  the 
mother  of  James  and  John,  after  the  disciples  had  formally  acknowl- 
edged their  Leader  as  the  Messiah,  that  her  two  sons  should  sit  in 
the  high  places  of  honour,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Messianic 
throne. 

In  the  consc'.oviP  divinity  of  His  nature,  Je.sus  had  never  yet  asked 
the  Twelve  any  juestion  respecting  Himself,  but  it  was  necessary, 
now  that  the  en(!  was  approaching,  that  they  should  know  Him  in 
His  true  dignity.  He  must  reveal  Himself  definitely  as  the  Messiah, 
and  be  formally  accepted  as  such.  To  have  confined  Himself,  like 
John,  to  the  annomcement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  at  hand,  would 
have  left  that  kinglom  incomplete,  and  have  created  expectations  of 
the  future  advent  of  some  other  as  its  Head.  Without  a  personal 
centre  round  which  to  gather,  the  work  of  His  life  would  have  faded 
away  with  His  deah.  He  Himself,  in  the  deathless  beauty  of  His 
life,  and  the  infinite  attractiveness  of  His  self-sacrificing  death,  musti 
necessarily  be  the  atiding  soul  of  the  new  Society  through  all  ages, 
for  its  fundamental  principle,  from  the  first,  had  lieen  personal  love 
towards  Him.  His  vords.  His  whole  life, His  vohmtary  humiliation; 
the  transcendent  selfrestraint  and  self-denial  which  had  used  un- 
.  limited  supernatural  wwer  only  for  others;  and  had  submitted  to 
poverty,  obscurity,  anl  opposition,  erelong  to  culminate  in  the  en- 
durance of  a  violent  ceath  for  the  good  of  mankind,  raised  Him  to 
a  divine  and  perfect  iceal  of  love  and  goodness,  which,  of  itself,  pro- 
claimed Him  the  Kini — that  is,  the  Messiah — in  the  new  kingdom 
He  had  founded.  "Tie  love  of  Christ"  was  to  be  the  watchword 
of  His  followers  in  all  iges:  the  sentiment  that  would  nerve  them 
to  endure  triumphantb  the  bitterest  persecutions,  and  even  death: 
that  would  constrain  thmi  to  life-long  devotion  to  His  cause;  in  obe- 
dience to  His  commancs,  and  in  imitation  of  His  example.  The 
words  of  a  future  discipe,  St.  Paul,  would  be  only  the  utterance  of 
all  others  worthy  the  uaue,  in  every  age.     "The  love  of  Christ  con- 
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straincth  ns."  With  St.  John,  they  would  "love  Kim  because  He 
first  loved  us."  He  had  founded  a  kingdom,  for  the  tirst  and  only- 
time  in  histoiy,  on  personal  love  to  the  founder,  and,  as  svch,  He 
must  definitelj^  reveal  Himself  in  Yis  spiritual  relation  to  it  ae,  hence- 
forth, its  recognized  Messiah-King;. 

A  crisis  sf)  momentous  in  the  development  of  His  great  work  must 
have  profoundly  affected  a  nature,  sensitive  and  holy,  like  His.  His 
whole  life  was  an  unbroken  communion  with  His  Father  in  Heaven, 
but  there  were  moments  when  this  passion  of  the  soul  appeared  to 
grow  more  intense.  His  human  weakness,  thoiigh  unstamed  l)y  evil, 
was  fain  to  strengthen  itself  by  the  near  presence  of  Hi-^  Father 
above,  with  whom  every  beat  of  His  thoughts  moved  in  urdisturbed 
and  awful  harmony.  In  all  His  temptations,  Ye  had  ev^'r  betaken 
Himself  to  prayer,  nnd,  now,  Avhen  Israel  had  rejectee'  Him,  -and 
there  rose  before  Him  only  the  vision  of  the  Cross;  when  His  king- 
dom, more  clearh'^  than  ever,  was  to  go  forth  to  conquer  the  world 
only  from  the  gates  of  His  opened  grave ;  when  He  hsd,  therefore, 
while  yet  with  them,  to  take  His  seat  among  those  ir.  whom  that 
kingdom  had  its  first  subjects, — as  its  Messiah-King— the  moment 
was  one  of  imspeakable  sublimity. 

He  had,  thus,  been  absorbed  in  thought  and  sepanited  in  fervent 
pra_yer,  as  they  passed  from  town  to  town  on  His  nojthward  jom-nej", 
until  at  last  they  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  f  aesarea  Philippi. 
There,  He  once  more  vrent  aside,  in  some  lonely  spjt  among  the  rich 
wooded  valleys,  for  solitary  prayer.  Before  He  returned  to  the 
Tvrelve,  He  had  determ.ined  to  delay  no  longer  a  fdl  self  revelation : 
to  throw  aside  the  veil,  and  openlj^  assume  the  ilcssiahship  which 
had  long  been  silently  ascribed  to  Him  in  His  ittle  circle,  and  as 
silently  accepted,  v;itliout  a  formal  and  definite  assumption. 

"Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son-  of  Man,  im?"  sufficed  to  in- 
troduce the  momentous  topic.  The  answer  slpwed  how  little  He 
had  been  understood,  and  how  utterly  the  fixec  national  idea  of  a 
Messiah  had  darkened  the  general  mind.  "  Sone  say  with  Autipas, 
the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist  has  entered  Thee,  and  that  Thou  work- 
est  through  it,  or  that  Thou  art  John  himself,  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  appearing  under  another  name ;  some  that  Thou  art  Elias,  who, 
like  Enoch,  has  never  died,  but  was  taken  up  )odily  to  heaven,  and 
has  now  returned  in  the  body  as  Jlalachi  prodi<ted,  to  prepare  for  the 
Messiah;  some  that  Thou  art  Jeremiah,  come  co  reveal  the  Ark  and 
the  sacred  vessels  which  he  hid  in  Mount  Neio,  and  thus  inaugurate 
the  approaching  reign  of  the  Messiah ;  or  oiB  of  the  prophets,  scut 
from  the  other  world  by  God,  as  a  herald  of  lie  Coming  One."  They 
could  not  add  that  any  regarded  Ilim  as  the  llessiah.  His  refusal  to 
appeal  to  force,  and  head  a  political  revolutiai,  had  caused  an  almost 
universal  repudiation  of  the  thought. 

Jesus  expressed  neither  sorrow  nor  disptasure  at  such  an  utter 
failure  to  recognize  Him  in  His  true  charfcter.    He  had  been  the 
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sul)jcct  of  the  keenest  interest  and  discussion,  from  His  felt  relation 
to  the  Expected  One,  and  tliis,  of  itself,  promised  a  rich  result,  wlica 
His  followers,  after  His  departure,  directed  the  minds  of  men  to  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  JMessianic  Kingdom.  He  Himself  knew 
whom  He  was,  and  was  unaffected  by  any  popular  judgment.  But 
He  had  now  to  obtain  from  the  lips  of  the  Twelve  themselves, — the 
rpccial  witnesses  of  His  life  and  daily  word-;, — a  higher  confessiou, 
vv-hich  He  knew  they  only  needed  a  ciuestion  from  Him  to  utter 
gladly.  "But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  Instantly  from  the  lips  of 
[jimon  Peter,  the  impulsive ,  tender,  loving,  rock-like  disciple,  came 
all  that  the  full  heart  of  his  Master  waited  to  hear.  "  Thou,  my  ?.Ias- 
t'>r  and  Lord,"  said  he,  doubtless  with  beaming  joy,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ — Antah  ]Meschicha — the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Thus,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  heathen  town  dedicated  to  the  deified  Augustus,  Jesus 
was  proclaimed,  with  no  preparatory  circumstance,  in  the  privacy  of 
a  small  circle  of  Galila?an  tishermen,  as  the  King  of  the  Universal 
Israel:  here,  a  fugitive  whose  only  earthly  crown  was  to  be  the  one 
of  thorns.  He  assumed  publicly  the  empire  of  all  the  world,  as  the 
Messiah  of  God. 

The  greatness  and  significance  of  this  confession  of  Peter's,  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Twelve,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  was  a  striking- 
advance  towards  realizing  the  great  truth  of  the  Incarnation;  and  the 
clear  intelligence  would  one  day  follow  the  open  and  ardent  atterance 
of  the  heart.  Hitherto  Jesus  had  revealed  Himself  chietly  as  the 
"  Son  of  Man,"  and  "the  Son  of  God;"  but  He  now  received  from 
those  who  had  been  constantly  with  Him,  as  a  faint  acknowledg 
ment  of  the  conviction  wrought  by  His  life,  and  words,  and  mighty 
works,  the  formal  inauguration  as  the  ]Messiah-King  of  a  spiritual  and 
deathless  empire.  Nathanael  had  anticipated  the  great  confession,  in- 
deed, at  the  opening  of  His  ministry,  and  the  disciples  had  recognized 
Him  as  the  Son  of  "God,  on  that  wild  night  when  they  found  that  the 
form  walking  on  the  waves  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  but  their 
loving  Master,  and  when  the  very  winds  and  waves  Avere  seen  to 
obey  Him.  But  the  time  wa-s  not  then  ripe  for  His  definite  Installa- 
tion as  Messiah,  and  the  incidents  passed  off.  Simon,  also,  had  cheered 
His  troubled  soul,  when  the  great  secession  of  the  disciples  took  place 
at  Capernaum,  by  an  anticipation  of  His  confession  at  Csesarea 
Philippi,  but  He  had  waived  it,  as  it  were,  aside.  Now,  however,  He 
formally  accepted  what,  hitherto,  He  had  silently  allowed;  for  the 
hour  had  come. 

"Blessed  art  Thou,  Simon  Barjona,"  said  He;  "Flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  this  to  you,  for  you  have  not  learned  it  from  my 
lowly  outward  form,  and  it  has  come  to  you  from  no  human  teach- 
ing; My  Father  in  Heaven  has  thought  you  worthy  to  have  it  re- 
vealed to  you."  It  was,  indeed,  an  amazing  utterance.  The  Twelve 
had  been  the  daily  witnesses  of  the  human  simplicity  and  poverty  of 
His  life.  His  homelessuess.  His  weary  wanderings  afoot,  and  all  the 
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circumstances  of  His  constant  Immiliation,  which  might  have  coun- 
terbalanced the  great  memories  "whicii  their  privileged  intimacy  had 
afforded,  and  obscured  their  spiritual  signiiicance.  These  last 
months  had,  moreover,  surrovmded  Ilim  with  all  the  depreciations  of 
a  fugitive  life.  Yet  they  had  broken  through  the  hereditary  national 
prejudice  of  their  race,  with  whom  tradition  and  absolute  uniformity 
in  religious  things  had  an  inconceival)le  power, — they  had  disre- 
gardedthe  judgment  of  their  spiritual  riders  and  leaders;  risen  above 
the  utmost  ideas  of  those  around;  and  had  seen,  in  their  lowly  re- 
jected Master,  the  true  Lord  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God.  Nor  is 
the  fact  less  wonderful  that  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus,  seen  thus 
closely,  should  have  created  such  a  lofty  and  holy  conception  of  His 
spiritual  greatness,  amidst  all  the  counteractions  of  outward  fact  and 
daily  familiarity.  In  spite  of  all,  He  was  the  Malka  Meschiclia — the 
King-Messiah— to  those  who  had  known  Him  best. 

The  ardent,  immovable  devotion  of  Peter,  the  first  to  ovv^n  his 
Master  as  Messiah,  as  he  had  been  first  in  all  other  utterances  of 
trust  and  reverence,  won  for  itself  an  illustrious  tribute  from  Jesus. 
The  wearj^  sad  heart,  that  had  so  much  to  grieve  it,  had  been  filled 
for  the  time  with  a  pure  and  kingly  joy  at  the  proof  thus  given,  that, 
at  last,  a  true  and  solid  beginning  had  been  made.  He  had,  doubt 
less,  long  yearned  for  a  time  when  the  Twelve  would  be  advanced 
enough  in  spiritual  things  to  let  Him  disclose  His  utmost  thoughts 
and  ultimate  designs,  and  this  time  had  now  come.  He  had  never 
vet  spoken  of  the  future  government  or  organization  of  the  New 
Kingdom,  as  a  visible  communion,  and  did  not  propose  to  lay  down 
any  detailed  laws  even  now.  He  hastened  to  tell  Peter,  however, 
that  this  society, — His  Church  or  congregation,  "called  out"  from 
the  world  at  large,  would  be  entrusted,  after  His  decease,  to  him.  As 
buildings  in  the  country  around  were  founded  on  a  rock,  that  the 
floods  and  storms  might  not  overthrow  them,  so  it  would  be  raised 
on  the  rock-like  fidelity  shown  by  him  in  his  great  confession. 

Turning  to  him.  He  continued,  "  I  have  something  to  say  that  con- 
cerns thee.  Thou  art  to  me,  as  when  I  first  saw  you, — Petros; — the 
the  rock  (petra)  which  I  will  make  the  foundation  stone,  when  my 
Church,  in  Avhich  ray  followers  will  be  enrolled,  is  to  be  built.  In  its 
building  you  will  do  me  the  greatest  service,  like  the  stone  on  which 
all  others  rest,  itself  resting  on  the  firm  rock  beneath — which  is  ]\Iy- 
self.  On  you  and  such  rock-like  souls,  it  will  rise,  but  on  j'ou  first; 
and  the  gates  of  death  will  be  powerless  against  it,  for  it  shall  outlive 
the  grave  and  reach  on  into  eternity.  L'nopening  though  the  gates 
of  the  grave  be,  they  shall  open  wide  to  let  forth  my  followers  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  nor  shall  the  powers  of  evil  be  able  to  over- 
turn the  new  society  thus  gathered.  I  have  called  you  the  rock  on 
which  I  shall  raise  my  Church — I  call  you  also  the  steward,  to  whom 
the  charge  of  it  is  entrusted.  As  such  I  shall  give  you,  after  my 
ascent    to    heaven,  the   keys   of    it,  to   admit    such   as   you   think 
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■worthy,  both  Jews  and  heathen,  and  to  shut  out  those  whom  you 
think  unfit.  I  commit  to  you,  moreover,  the  a^overnment  and  disci- 
pline of  its  membership:  wliatever  you  forbid  as  unbecoming  my 
kingdom,  or  as  unfitting  for  membership  in  it,  sliall  be  as  if  forbidden 
by  me,  myself,  in  heaven ;  and  whatever  you  permit,  as  not  contrary  to 
its  welfare,  or  not  excluding  from  it,  shall  be  as  if  I,  myself,  per- 
mitted it,  from  above.  It  will  be  left  to  your  decision,  which  will  be 
recognized  before  God,  what  may  be  forbidden,  as  a  hindrance  to 
entry  into  my  Church  on  earth,  or  unworthy  of  it;  and  what  maybe 
permitted,  as  not  barring  from  its  membership."  How  Peter  exer- 
cised this  honour  in  the  Apostolic  Church  was  hereafter  to  be  seen, 
when  he  rose  as  spokesman  of  the  eleven  in  the  election  of  a  twelfth; 
when  he  spoke  for  them  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  before  the  multi- 
tude, and  by  his  constant  mention  as  chief  and  foremost  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Jesus  was  almost  immediately  to  extend  the  same  dignity  and 
authority  to  the  whole  of  the  twelve,  but  Peter  had  just  precedence 
in  recognition  of  his  worth  and  character.  The  figments  of  Roman 
creation,  by  which,  from  this  tribute  to  his  love  and  enthusiasm,  a 
vast  structure  of  priestly  arrogance  and  usurpation  has  been  raised, 
need  no  notice  in  this  place. 

The  New  Society  was  at  last  foiTnally  constituted,  and  provision 
made  for  its  government  and  continuance  after  its  founder's  death. 
Henceforth,  He  moved  in  the  circle  of  the  Twelve  as  the  recognized 
Messiah  of  whom  they  were  the  future  designated  heralds. 

But  the  approaching  end  of  the  great  drama  could  not  be  left  un- 
told. Jerusalem  was  the  one  spot  in  which  alone  the  work  of  Jesus 
could  be  completed.  Galilee  had  been  only  the  place  of  preparation. 
The  Temple  and  its  ministering  priests,  the  Rabbis  and  the  schools, 
were  in  the  Holy  City.  David  had  reigned  there,  and  there  must  the 
l^Iessiah  be  declared,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  God,  aud  proclaim 
the  new  spiritual  theocracy  in  the  centre  of  the  religious  world.  His 
work  in  Galilee  was  virtually  over,  for  though  not  finished,  it  was 
hopelessly  paralyzed  and  checked.  He  might  return,  but  it  would 
avail  nothing  against  the  conspiracy  that  everj^where  faced  Him.  But 
in  Jerusalem  His  work  was  both  to  begin  and  to  complete.  He  must 
go  to  the  Capital,  for  Galilee  was  in  great  measure  closed  against  Him. 
lie  had  assumed  the  3Iessiahship,  and  He  must  needs  proclaim  it 
openly  before  His  enemies  in  their  stronghold.  He  knew  that  only 
death  awaited  Him,  but  that  death  had  been  foreseen  in  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God  as  the  mysterious  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

It  would  have  been  premature  to  have  spread  abroad  the  momen- 
tous incident  of  the  ascription  and  formal  acceptance  of  the  title  of 
Messiah.  The  Twelve  must  needs  know  the  great  truth,  but  the 
multitude  must,  for  a  time,  be  left  to  their  own  fancies.  He  was  to 
be  preached  as  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  not  as  a  Jewish  Messiah, 
and  this  could  not  l)e  till  the  end  had  come.     ISTor  did  the  Twelve  as 
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Jet  understand  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  clearly  enough,  and  tho 
ews,  moreover,  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  preaching  for 
seditious  movements.  So  imperative  was  temporary  secrecy,  indeed, 
that  He  gave  the  strictest  injunctions  that  no  man  should  be  "told  what 
had  hapi)ened. 

The  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  was,  however,  so  wholly  foreign 
to  all  prevailing  conceptions,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the  catas- 
trophe at  Jerusaiem,  foreseen  ])y  .Jesus  from  the  first,  but  now  near 
at  hand,  should  be  made  familiar  to  the  Twelve,  as  part  of  the  all- 
Avise  purpose  of  God  in  the  development  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom. 
It  has  been  a  disputed  point  whether  any  of  the  Rabbis  of  Christ's 
day  had  thought  of  the  Messiah  as  destined  to  suffer  and  die.  Be- 
3'ond  question  some  had  applied  to  Him  the  passages  of  Isaiah,  which 
speak  of  the  servant  of  God  as  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  but  i-i. 
is  equally  certain  that  the  idea  had  not  only  found  no  general  accept- 
ance, but  v/as  entirely  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  the  n.ation.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  Jesus  began  systematically  to  prepare  the  Twelve 
for  His  approaching  violent  death,  returning  to  the  sad  topic  at  every 
opportunity;  that  a  truth,  so  disagreeable  and  so  contrarj'  to  their 
life-long  ideas,  might  gradually  become  familiar  to  them;  and  that 
they  might  come  to  feel  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
plan  of  His  kingdom.  He  had  spoken  of  it  before,  but  now  threw 
aside  all  vagueness,  and  impressed  it  on  them  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness; doubtless,  explaining  from  their  own  Scriptures,  as  He  did 
afterwards  to  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  how  "it  was  necessary  that 
Christ  should  suffer  these  things,  and  then  enter  into  His  glory."  To 
revolutionize  fi.xed  belief  is  never  easy,  for  the  will  has  to  be  per- 
suaded as  well  as  the  understanding.  Hitherto,  their  minds  had  not 
been  prepared  for  such  a  shock,  and  even  yet,  as  we  shall  often  see, 
they  were  A'ery  slow  to  give  up  their  preconceptions,  and  realize  what 
seemed  so  contradictory. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  mistake  the  warnings  of  their 
Master,  however  hard  it  might  be  to  reconcile  them  with  their  own 
ideas.  "He  must  goto  Jerusalem,"  He  said,  "and  suffer  manj' things 
of  the  elders,  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after 
three  days,  rise  again. "  But  so  far  Avcre  the  Twelve  from  com]n-c- 
hending  such  an  announcement,  that  Peter,  too  impulsive  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  telling  how  much  it  distressed  him,  could  not  restrain 
his  feelings.  True  to  his  character,  he  forthwith  took  Him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  Him  aside,  to  remonstrate  with  Him,  and  dissuade  Him  from 
a  journey  which  would  have  such  results.  "  God  keep  this  evil  far 
from  Thee,  my  Lord  and  Master,"  said  he.  "  You  must  not  let  such 
things  happen.  They  will  utterly  ruin  the  prospects  of  j'our  kingdom, 
for  they  match  ill  with  the  dignity  of  the  3Iessiah.  If  there  be  any 
danger  such  as  you  fear,  why  not  use  your  supernatural  power  to 
preserve  j^oiu'self  and  us.  It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  you  should 
suffer  such  indignities."  It  was  the  very  same  temptation  as  the  arch 
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enemy  had  set  before  Him  in  the  wilderness:  to  employ  His  divine 
power  for  His  own  advantage,  instead  of  vising  it,  with  absolute  self- 
surrender,  only  to  cany  out  the  will  of  His  Father.  But,  as  ever 
before,  it  was  mstantly  repelled.  His  quick,  stern  answer  must  have 
made  Peter  recoil  afraid.  "Get  thee  behind  me,"  said  He,  "out  of 
my  sight,  thou  tempter;  thou  art  laying  a  snare  for  m?:  thy  Avords 
shew  tiiat  in  these  things  thou  euterest  not  into  the  thoughts  and  plans 
of  God,  but  considerest  all  things  only  from  the  ideas  of  men,  with 
their  dreams  of  ambition  and  human  advantage."  Peter  still  fancied 
that  Jesus  would  be  an  earthly  monarch,  and  that  the  proper  course 
to  take,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  oppose  force  with  force.  He 
had  yet  to  learn  that  the  kingdom  of  his  Master  was  to  be  established 
by  suffering  and  self-denial. 

It  was  a  moment  unspeakably  solemn.  Even  the  few  faithful  ones, 
and  their  very  Corypha-us, — their  leader  and  mouthpiece — while  hail- 
ing Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  clung  to  the  old  national  ideas,  and  could 
not  reconcile  them  with  His  suffering  and  dying.  He  had  rebuked 
the  temptation  which  appealed  to  Him  as  a  man,  so  strongly,  to  take 
the  case  and  glory  wliicli  invited  Him,  and  to  abandon  tlie  path  of 
sorrow  and  lowliness,  which  might  be  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world, 
but  was  His  own  humiliation  and  martyrdom.  It  had  been  driven 
away  from  His  stainless  soul,  like  darkness  from  the  sun,  but  its 
power  in  the  minds  even  of  the  Twelve,  was  only  too  clear.  The 
truth,  in  all  its  repugnancy,  must  be  forced  on  them  more  clearly  than 
ever,  that  they  might  no  longer  continue  with  Him  if  it  offended  them ; 
for  He  would  receive  none  as  His  disciples  who  did  not  cheerfully 
embrace  a  life  of  self-denial  and  absolute  devotion,  even  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  life,  for  His  sake;  with  no  prospect  whatever  of  earthly  re- 
ward. Nor  would  He  even  accept  an j' one  willing,  from  a  mercenary 
spirit,  to  suffer  here  that  He  might  receive  a  I'cward  hereafter;  for 
though  sucli  a  reward  was  promised  to  those  who  were  faithful  to  the 
end,  absolute  sincerity  was  required  in  His  service.  It  must  be  the 
grateful,  spontaneous  expression  of  true  love  and  devotion. 

Even  in  such  an  outlying  district  as  that  of  Caesarea  Philippi, 
numbers  of  the  population — for  there  were  many  Jews  in  the  region 
— had  gathered  to  hear  and  see  Him  and  were  near  at  hand  at  the 
moment.  The  test  required  of  the  Twelve  was  no  le.ss  imperative  for 
these:  the  "floor"  must  be  thoroughly  " fanned  and  cleansed"  from 
all  self-deception  or  designed  hypocrisy. 

Without  giving  Peter  time,  therefore,  to  excuse  himself,  and  leaving 
him  to  the  .shame  of  his  reproof,  Jesus  called  the  people  and  the 
Twelve  round  Him,  and  continued  the  subject  on  which  He  had  be- 
gun to  speak. 

"I  must  needs  suffer,"  said  He,  "before  I  enter  into  my  glory,  but 
so  must  all  who  would  be  my  followers.  If  any  man  propose  to  be 
my  disciple,  he  must  literally  follow  me  in  my  path  of  luimiliation 
and  sorrow.     Whatever  would  hinder  ab.solute  devotion  and  self-sac- 
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riflce  must  be  given  up.  He  must  make  jNIe  his  one  aim..  All  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  undivided  loyalty  to  Me — the  love  of  ease,  of 
pleasure,  and  even  of  life — must  "be  surrendered.     The  hopes  and 

^  prospects  which  engage  other  men  must  be  abandoned,  and  in  their 
stead  he  must  daily  take  up  the  sufferings  and  self-denials  which 
come  on  him  for  my  sake,  and  bear  them  as  a  man  condemned  to 
death  bears  the  cross  on  which  he  is  to  die.  I  have  set,  and  shall  set 
him  the  example  I  require  hin_i  to  follow.  Any  one  who  thinks  he 
can  be  my  disciple,  and  enter  into  mj-  kingdom  hereafter,  and  yet 
bear  himself  so  in  this  evil  time  as  to  escape  suffering  and  enjoy  life 
and  its  comforts,  deceives  himself.  If  he  seek  this  life  by  denying 
my  name,  as  he  must  needs  do  in  this  age  to  escape  persecution,  he 
will  lose  life  eternal.  But  he  who  is  willing,  for  my  sake,  to  sacrifice 
his  natural  desire  for  pleasure  and  ease,  and  even  to  give  up  life  itself, 
if  required,  for  my  name,  will  receive  everlasting  life  when  I  come  in 
my  kingdom.  Hard  though  this  seem,  it  is  the  wisest  and  best  thing 
you  can  do  to  comply  heartily  with  it.  AVhat  has  a  man  in  the  end 
if,  by  denying  me  for  his  worldly  interests,  he  gain  even  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  that  life  which  alone  is  worthy  the  name?  Unpre- 
pared for  the  eternal  life  of  my  kingdom,  and  without  a  share  in  it; 
with  his  breath  he  loses  not  only  all  that  he  has,  but  himself  as  well. 
What  gain  here  will  repay  him  for  the  loss  of  the  life  hereafter? 

"  I  say  this  on  good  grounds,  and  with  absolute  truth.  For, 
though  now  only  a  man  like  yourselves,  I  .shall  one  day  return  in  a 
very  different  form,  with  the  majesty  of  my  Father  in  heaven,  and 
accompanied  by  legions  of  angels,  to  recompense  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  works.     In  that  day  each  true  disciple  will  be  reAvarded 

.according  to  his  loving  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  for  my  sake,  and 
will  be  received  by  me,  as  the  Messiah,  into  my  kingdom.  But  I 
shall  be  ashamed  of  any  one,  and  count  him  unfit  to  enter  that  king- 
dom, who  for  love  of  life  and  ease,  or  for  fear  of  man,  or  from  shame 
of  my  i>resent  lowly  estate,  or  of  my  cross,  has  wanted  courage  and 
heart  to  confess  me  openly,  and  separate  himself,  in  my  name,  from 
this  sinful  generation.  It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  think,  as  you  see 
me  standing  here  before  you,  that  I  shall  one  day  come  in  heavenly 
majesty;  but  that  j'ou  may  know  how  surelj^  it  will  be  so,  I  shall 
grant  to  some  of  you,  now  present,  a  glimpse  of  this  majesty,  not 
after  my  death,  but  while  I  am  still  with  you,  that  thej'  may  see  me, 
the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  glory  in  which  I  will  come  when  I  return  to 
enter  on  my  kingdom." 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

THE     TKAN  SFIGIJRA  T  ION. 

Jesus  had  now  utterly  broken  with  the  past.  Hitherto  He  had 
beeu  slowly  educating  the  Twelve  to  right  conceptions  of  Himself 
and  His  great  work,  and  in  doing  so  had  had  to  oppose  their  stub- 
born prejudice,  enlighten  their  ignorance,  illustrate  His  meaning  by 
significant  acts,  resist  the  sophistry  and  superficial  literalism  of  the 
Rabbis,  and  lead  the  way  to  a  higher  spiritual  ideal  and  life  by  His 
own  daily  example  and  words.  They  had  now  been  in  His  society, 
however,  for  over  two  years,  and,  at  last,  had  risen  to  a  more  just 
estimate  of  His  dignity  and  of  the  nature  of  His  work.  He  was 
henceforth  free  from  the  anxiety  which  had  been  inevitable  so  long 
as  nothing  had  been  definitely  accomplished  towards  the  perpetuity 
of  His  kingdom;  for  the  confession  of  Peter,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  was  the  assurance  that  that  kingdom  would  outlive  His 
own  death,  and  spread  ever  more  widely  through  an  unending 
future.  The  joy  of  victorj^  filled  His  soul,  though  the  cross  lay  in 
the  immediate  future.  Henceforth  He  bore  Himself  as  soon  to  leave 
the  circle  with  whom  He  had  dwelt  so  long;  now,  preparing  them  for 
His  humiliation  by  showing  its  divine  necessity;  now,  uttering  His 
deepest  thoughts  on  the  things  of  His  kingdom ;  now,  kindling  their 
hearts  by  visions  of  the  joy  that  would  spread  over  all  nations 
through  the  Gospel  they  were  to  preach.  The  future  alone  filled  His 
heart  and  mind. 

His  gladness  of  soul  at  Peter's  confession  had,  like  all  human  rap- 
tures, been  tempered  by  shadow.  He  had  read  the  hearts  of  the 
Twelve,  and  saw  that,  though  the}^  had  approached  the  truth  in  their 
conception  of  the  Messiah,  they  were  still  Jews,  in  linking  with  it 
the  expectation  of  aK  earthly  political  kingdom,  with  its  ambitions 
and  human  satisfactions.  They  had  risen  above  the  ditficulties  that 
blinded  the  nation; — the  thought  of  Nazareth — Galilee — human  re- 
lationship— lowly  position — human  wants — rejection  by  the  Rabbis 
— familiar  intercourse  with  the  "  unclean"  multitude,  and  much  be- 
side, that  had  been  a  stumbling-block  to  others;  but  it  was  hard  for 
thein,  in  the  presence  of  one  who,  to  outward  appearance,  was  a  man 
like  themselves,  to  realize  that  He  was  the  only -begotten  Son  of  God, 
and,  like  His  Father,  divine. 

The  announcement  that  He  was  to  enter  into  His  glory  as  Messiah, 
by  suffering  shame  and  death,  not  only  shocked  all  their  preconcep- 
tions; they  could  not  understand  it,  and  were  sorely  discouraged. 
They  needed  to  be  cheered  in  their  despondency,  and  led  gradually 
to  accept  the  disclosure  of  His  approaching  humiliation.  His  prom- 
ise tliat  some  of  them,  before  tlieir  death,  should  see  His  kiugdoca 
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come  with  power,  was  doubtless  treasured  in  their  hearts ;  but  they 
little  thought  its  fultilmeut  was  so  near. 

Six  daj-s  passed;  or  eight,  including  the  first  and  last  days  full, 
doubtless,  of  sad  and  grave,  as  well  as  joyous,  thoughts:  sad  that 
their  Master  spoke  of  sutiering  violence,  and  death:  grave  that  He 
should  not  only  have  dashed  all  their  hopes  of  a  national  regenera- 
tion, but  should  have  painted  their  own  future  in  colours  so  sombre; 
yet  joyous,  amidst  all,  in  vague  anticipations  of  the  predicted  spirit- 
ual glory  of  the  ]S[ew  Kingdom,  of  which  they  were  to  be  heralds. 
LittTe  by  little  they  would  be  sure  to  catch  more  of  His  spirit,  from 
daily  intercourse  with  Him,  and  learn  imperceptibly  how  the  pr.rest 
joy  and  the  noblest  glory  come  from  self-sacrificing  love ;  how,  in 
the  highest  sense,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  We  are 
told  nothing  of  this  sacred  interval,  but  may  well  conjecture  how  it 
passed. 

The  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  like  that  of  nearly  all  other  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  is  not  minutely  stated.  St.  Luke, 
indeed,  calls  it  ' '  The  Mountain, "  but  gives  it  no  closer  name.  It 
seems,  however,  certain,  that  the  tradition  which  from  the  days  of 
St.  Jerome  has  pointed  to  Mount  Tabor  as  the  locality,  is  incorrect. 
The  summit  of  that  hill — an  irregular  platform,  embracing  a  circuit 
of  half  an  hour's  walk,  was  apparently  from  the  earliest  ages  fortified, 
and  Josephus  mentions,  about  .\.d.  60,  that  he  strengthened  the  de- 
fences of  a  city  built  on  it.  Picturesque,  therefore,  though  the  hill 
looks,  as  the  traveller  approaches  it  over  the  wide  Plain  of  Esdraelou, 
it  could  not  have  been  the  spot  where  Jesus  revealed  His  glory,  for  it 
could  not  offer  the  seclusion  and  isolation  indicated  in  the  gospels. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  Twelve  and  their  ]Master 
had  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Casarea  Philippi,  for  St.  Mark  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  they  did  not  start  for  Galilee  till  at  least  the 
day  after. 

It  was,  doubtless,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Hermon,  "the 
lofty  mountain,"  near  which  He  then  found  Himself,  that  the 
Transfiguration  took  place.  Brought  up  among  the  hills,  such  _  a 
region;  with  distant  sunnnits,  white  in  spots  with  snow,  even  in 
summer ;  its  pure  air ;  and  the  solitude  of  woody  slopes  and  shady 
valleys,  must  have  breathed  an  ethereal  calm  and  deep  peaceful  joy, 
seldom  felt  amidst  the  abodes  of  men,  on  the  wearied  and  troubled 
spirit  of  our  Lord. 

Taking  the  three  of  His  little  band  most  closely  in  sjanpathy  witli 
Him,  and  most  able  to  receive  the  disclosures  that  miglit  be  made  to 
them.  He  ascended  into  the  iiills  towards  evening,  for  silent  prayer. 
The  favoured  friends  were  Peter — the  rock-like — His  host  at  Caper- 
naum from  the  first;  and  the  two  Sons  of  Thunder,  John  and  James; 
loved  disciples  both,  but  John,  the  younger,  nearest  his  blaster's 
heart  of  all  the  Twelve,  as  most  like  "Himself  in  spirit.  They  had 
been  singled  out,  already,  for  similar  especial  honour,  for  they  only 
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had  entered  the  death-chamber  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  and  they  were, 
hereafter,  to  be  the  only  witnesses  of  tlie  awful  sorrow  of  Geth- 
semane. 

Evening  fell  while  Jesus  poured  out  His  soul  in  high  communion 
with  His  Father,  and  the  three,  having  finished  their  nightlj^  devo- 
tions, had  wrapped  themselves  in  their  abbas  and  lain  down  on  the 
grass,  to  sleep  till  called.  JNIeanwhile  their  Master  continued  in 
prayer,  His  whole  soul  tilled  with  the  crisis  so  fast  approaching.  He 
had  taken  the  three  with  Him,  to  overcome  their  dread  of  His  death 
and  repugnance  to  the  thought  of  it,  as  unbetitting  the  Messiah;  to 
strengthen  them  to  bear  the  sight  of  His  hmniliation  liereafter;  and 
to  give  them  an  earnest  of  the  glory  into  which  He  would  enter  wlieu 
He  left  them,  and  thus  teach  them  that,  though  unseen.  He  wa,s, 
more  than  ever,  miglity  to  help.  He  was  about  to  receive  a  solemn 
consecration  for  the  cross,  but,  with  it,  a  strong  .support  to  His  soul 
in  tlie  prospect  of  such  a  death.  He  was  a  man  like  ourselves,  and 
His  nature,  now  in  its  high  prime,  and  delighting  in  life,  must  have 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  dying.  The  prolonged  agony  and  shame 
of  a  death  so  painful  and  ignominious,  must  have  clouded  His  spirit 
at  times;  but,  above  all,  who  can  conceive  the  moral  suffering  that 
must  have  lain  in  tlie  thoTight  that,  though  the  Holy  One,  He  was  to 
be  made  an  offering  for  sin;  that,  though  filled  with  unutterable  love 
to  His  people,  He  was  to  die  at  their  liands  as  their  enemy;  that, 
though  innocent  and  stainless, 'He  was  to  suffer  as  a  criminal;  that, 
though  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  He  was  to  be  condemned  as  a  blas- 
phemer? As  He  continued  praying.  His  soulrose  above  all  earthly 
sorrows.  Drawn  forth  by  the  nearness  of  His  Heavenlj'  Father,  the 
divinity  Avithin  shone  through  the  veiling  flesh  till  His  raiment 
kindled  to  the  dazzling  brightness  of  light,  or  of  the  glittering  snow 
on  the  peaks  above  Him,  and  His  face  glowed  with  a  sunlike  majesty. 
Amidst  such  an  effulgence  it  was  impossilile  the  three  could  sleep. 
Roused  by  the  splendour,  they  gazed,  awe-struck,  at  the  wonder, 
when  lo  1  two  luunan  forms,  in  glory  like  that  of  the  angels,  stood  by 
His  side — INIoses  and  Elijah — the  "founder,  and  the  great  defender 
of  the  Old  Dispensation,  whicli  He  had  come  at  once  to  supersede 
and  to  fullil.  Tlicir  presence  from  the  upper  world  was  a  symbol 
that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  henceforth  gave  place  to  a  higher 
Dispensation;  l)ut  they  had  also  anotlier  mission.  They  had  ])assed 
through  death,  or  at  least,  from  life,  and  knew  the  triumph  tliat  lay 
bej-ond  mortality  to  the  faithful  servants  of  God.  Who  could  speak 
to  Him  as  they  of  His  decease,  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  temper  the  gloom  of  its  anticipation?  Their  presence 
spoke  of  tlie  grave  concjuered,  and  of  the  eierual  glory  beyond.  The 
empty  tomb  under  Mount  Abarim,  and  the  horses  and  chariot  of 
Elijah,  dispelled  all  fears  of  the  future,  and  instantly  banished  all 
human  weakness.  That  His  Eternal  Father  should  have  honoured 
and  cheered  Him  by  such  an  embassy  at  such  a  time,  girt  His  soul  to 
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the  joyful  acceptance  of  the  awful  task  of  redemption.  Human 
agitation  and  spiritual  conflict  passed  away,  to  return  no  more  in 
their  bitterness  till  the  night  before  Calvary.  His  whole  nature  rose 
to  the  height  of  His  great  enterprise.  Henceforth  His  one  thought 
was  to  finish  the  work  His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do. 

Meanwliile,  the  three  Apostles,  dazzled,  contused,  and  lost  in  won- 
der, gazed  silently  on  the  amazing  sight,  and  listened.  But  it  is  not 
given  to  earth  to  have  more  than  brief  glimpses  of  heaven.  Moses 
and  Elijah  had  erelong  finished  their  mission,  and  were  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  presence  of  God.  Could  thej'  not  be  induced  to  stay 
awhile?  Peter,  ever  first  to  speak,  and  hardlj'  knowing,  in  his  con- 
fusion, what  he  said,  would  at  least  try  to  prolong  such  an  interview. 
"Master,"  said  he,  to  amplify  his  words,  "it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here;  let  us  gather  some  branches  from  the  slopes  around,  and  put  up 
three  booths,  like  those  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  one  for  Thee, 
cue  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elijah."  The  cares  and  troubles  of  his 
wandering  life,  and  all  his  gloomy  forebodings  for  his  jMaster  and 
himself,  had  faded  away  before  such  brightness  and  joy,  and,  in  his 
fond  child-like  simplicity,  he  dreamed  of  lengthening  out  the  delight. 

The  Almighty  had  come  down  of  old,  to  Mount  Sinai,  in  blackness, 
and  darkness,  and  tempest ;  but  now,  a  bright  cloud  descended  from  the 
clear  sky,  like  that  from,  which  He  had  of  old  spoken  to  Moses  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  overshadowed  Jesus  and  the  two  heavenly 
visitors,  filling  the  three  Apostles  with  fear,  as  they  saw  it  spread  round 
and  over  their  Master,  and  those  with  Him.  It  was  the  symbol  of 
the  presence  of  God,  for  He,  also,  had  drawn  nigh  to  bear  witness  to 
His  Eternal  Son.  It  was  not  enough  that  ]\Ioses  and  Elijah  had  hon- 
oured Him — a  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  cloud  added  a  still  higher 
testimony— "This  is  my  beloved  Sou,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased; 
hear  ye  Him."  Such  a  confirmation  of  the  great  confession  of  Peter 
was  never  to  be  forgotten.  Almost  a  generation  later,  when  he  Avrote 
his  second  Epistle,  tlie  remembrance  of  this  night  was  as  vivid  as 
ever.  "  We  were  ej'e-witnesses, "  sayshe,  "of  His  Majesty.  For  He 
received  from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  came 
such  a  voice  to  Him  from  the  excellent  glorj',  '  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  Him.'  And  this  voice 
which  came  froni  lieaven,  we  heard,  when  we  were  with  Him  in  the 
holy  mount."  The  brightness  of  a  vision  so  amazing  lingered  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  beheld  it  to  the  latest  day  of  their  lives. 

Sore  afraid,  the  three  fell  on  their  faces,  for  who  could  stand  before 
God?  But  the  Voice  had  come  and  gone,  and,  with  it,  the  Cloud  and 
the  visitors  from  the  eternal  world ;  and  Jesus  was  once  more  alone. 
Calming  their  fears  by  a  gentle  touch.  He  bade  them  "arise  and  not 
be  afraid,"  and  they  found  themselves  once  more  alone,  blaster  and 
followers,  with  the  stars  over  them,  and  the  silent  hills  around.  The 
divine  glory  had  faded  from  His  countenance,  and  His  robes  Avcre 
once  more  like  Iheir  own,  but  they  could  never  forget  in  what  Majesty 
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they  had  seen  Him;  never  forget,  in  His  humiliation,  that  they  had 
heard  Him  called  "  the  beloved  "Son,"  by  the  lips  of  the  Eternal  Him- 
self; nor  could  they  ever  hesitate  whom  to  obey  when  they  had  seen 
Moses  and  Elias — representatives  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — with- 
draw before  Plim,  and  had  heard  Him  proclaimed  from  the  Cloud  of 
the  Presence  as  far  higher  than  they.  God  Himself  had  said,  in  ex- 
press words,  or  in  effect,  "He  who  is  now  with  you  alone,  whose 
heavenly  dignity  you  have  seen,  He  whom  you  dally  see  in  His  wont- 
ed lowliness,  is  the  same,  even  in  this  humiliation,  as  when  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father — 'My  Sou,  who  pleases  me  always.'  Hence- 
forth receive  the  Law  from  His  lips  alone ;  henceforth,  let  all  men 
hear  Him  only;  He  is  the  Living  Voice  of  the  unseen  God." 

It  was  now  morning,  and  the  nine  were  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
Master  and  His  friends.  What  the  conversation  was  between  Jesus 
and  the  three,  as  they  descended  from  the  mountain,  is  not  told  lis. 
There  was,  once  more,  freedom  to  speak,  though,  doubtless,  they  did 
so  with  a  strange  reverence,  hardly  venturing  to  talk  of  what  thej'' 
had  seen  and  heard.  Nor  could  they  relieve  their  minds  by  telling 
the  wonders  of  the  night  to  the  others  of  the  Twelve,  for  even  they 
were  so  little  prepared  for  such  disclosures,  that  Jesus  commanded 
that  the  vision  should  be  told  "to  no  man,  till  the  Son  of  Man  be 
risen  from  the  dead." 

It  illustrates  the  difficulty  Jesus  had  to  overcome,  before  new  re- 
ligious ideas  could  be  familiarized  to  the  minds  even  of  those  under 
itis  continuous  teaching,  that,  though  the  three  had  often  heard  of 
the  resiu'rection  of  the  dead  directly  or  indirectly  from  Jesus  Him- 
self, they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  words  meant,  as  He  now 
used  them,  and  disputed  among  themselves  about  them.  He  had 
told  the  Jews  that  if  they  destroyed  the  Temple  of  His  body.  He 
should  raise  it  again  the  third  day;  and  onlj'  a  week  before  the  Trans- 
tiguration,  on  the  day  of  Peter's  memorable  utterance.  He  had  used 
almost  the  very  words  which  perplexed  them  now.  *But  though 
tlnice  repeated,  they  were  still  dark  and  mysterious. 

The  resurrection  from  the  dead  was,  indeed,  an  article  of  the  cur- 
rent Jewish  theology,  but  it  was  so  taught  by  the  Rabbis,  that  the 
three  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  their  previous  ideas  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus.  They  had  heard  from  some  of  the  preachers  in  the 
synagogues,  that  Israel  alone  would  rise ;  from  others,  that  the  resur- 
rection would  include  godly  heathen  also,  who  had  kept  the  seven 
commands  given  to  the  sons  of  Noah;  from  some,  that  all  the  heathen 
outside  the  holy  land  would  be  raised,  but  only  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt  before  Israel;  while  still  others  maintained,  that 
neither  the  Samaritans,  nor  the  great  mass  of  their  own  nation,  who 
did  not  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Rabbis,  would  have  part  in  the 
resurrection.  But  if  there  was  confusion  as  to  who  should  rise 
again,  there  was  still  more  contradiction  between  what  they  had 
always  heard  before,  of  the  occasion  and  time  of  the  resurrection; 
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and  the  words  that  had  fallen  from  Jesus.  They  had  been  trained  to 
believe  that  all  Israel  would  be  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  dead  Avould  be 
raised  immediatel}'  afler.  But  before  this  resurrection,  which  would 
thus  inaugurate  tlie  reign  of  the  ^lessiah,  Elias  was  iirst  to  come,  and 
they  still  clung  to  this  idea,  in  spite  of  all  that  Jesus  had  said  to  re- 
move it.  They  had  always,  moreover,  heard  the  synagogue  preach- 
ers saj^  that  the  holy  dead,  when  thus  raised,  were  to  take  part  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  at  Jerusalem,  and  once  more  become  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  living. 

At  the  mention  of  the  resurrection,  therefore,  the  thought  instantly 
rose  in  their  minds,  how  it  could  take  place  when  Elias  had  not  yet 
appeared,  and  how  Jesus  could  speak  of  Himself  alone  as  rising  from 
tiie  grave,  and  that  on  the  third  day.  It  v»as  clear  there  must  be 
some  contradiction  between  His  v/ords  and  what  they  had  always 
been  taught.  What  could  He  mean  by  this  rising  from  the  dead? 
Only  He  could  answer.  To  solve  the  point  they  asked  Him,  "How 
is  it  our  Rabbis  say  that  Elias  must  come  before  the  dead  shall  be 
raised — that  is,  before  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  the  Me.-.siah,  which 
the  resurrection  is  to  announce?  You  speak  of  yourself  rising,  alone, 
from  the  dead,  and  that  on  the  third  day,  and  say  nothing  about  this 
reappearance  of  Elias,  which  our  Rabbis  say  is  to  be  three  days  before 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Is  it  wrong  when  they  tell  us  that  he 
will  stand  and  weep  and  lament  on  the  hills  of  Israel,  over  the  deso- 
late and  forsaken  laud,  till  his  voice  is  heard  through  the  world,  and 
that  he  will  then  cry  to  the  momitains,  "Peace  and  blessing  come 
into  the  world,  peace  and  blessing  come  into  the  world!" — "Salvation 
cometh,  salvation  cometh!"  and  gather  all  the  scattered  sons  of 
Jacob,  and  restore  all  things  in  Israel  as  in  ancient  times?  Thej'  say 
that  Elias  will  turn  the  hearts  of  all  Israel  to  receive  the  Messiah 
gladly;  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  your  saying  that  the  Messiaii 
must  suffer  many  things  of  the  high  priests  and  rulers,  and  be  re- 
jected and  put  to  death?" 

"You  are  right,"  replied  Jesus,  "when  j'ou  say  that  Elias  must 
come  before  me,  the  ilessiah.  The  purpose  of  God,  and  ancient 
prophecy  require  it.  But,  as  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  now  wlien  I  have 
come,  have  to  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set  at  nought  and  rejected, 
as  the  prophets  have  foretold,  although  I  have  given  so  many  proofs 
of  my  heavenly  mi.ssion;  so  has  it  ahx'ady  happened  with  him  v/ho 
was  the  Elias  sent  by  my  Father  to  prepare  my  way.  He,  like  my- 
self, has  already  come,  but  they  knew  him  as  little  as  they  have 
known  Me,  and  they  have  done  to  him  as  their  hearts  Avished.  Ko 
has  suffered  even  to  death,  as  I,  the  Messiah,  must  also  suffer. " 
Words  so  precise  could  not  be  misunderstood.  They  sav/  that  lie 
spoke  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Our  moments  of  exaltation  and  rapture  are  only  passing,  and  are 
often  thrown  into  vivid  contrast  by  the  shadows  that  constantly  linger 
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beside  the  light.  Jesus  had  left  the  other  disciples  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  when  He  ascended  it  with  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 
The  night,  with  its  wondrous  vision,  had  passed  away,  and  He  waa 
now  returning  to  His  little  band,  who  waited  for  Him  in  a  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  or  village.  The  Jewish  population  scattered  roinid 
Ctcsarea  Philippi  had  already  heard  of  His  arrival  in  their  parts,  and 
from  various  motives  had  gatheredto  see  and  hear  Him.  Hence  no 
sooner  was  He  noticed  descending  the  slopes,  than  the  whole  multi- 
tude moved  in  His  di]'ection  to  meet  Him.  His  sudden  appearance 
was  opportune.  An  incident  had  just  taken  place,  which  was  still 
exciting  no  little  dispute  between  some  scribes  and  the  disciples.  A 
Jew  in  the  crowd  had  a  son — his  only  child — who  had  been  afflicted 
from  birth  with  the  form  of  demoniac  possession  shown  by  epilepsy, 
joined  with  madness  and  v/ant  of  speech.  He  had  brought  him  in 
the  hope  that  Jesus  would  heal  him,  and  the  disciples,  who  had  often 
before  wrought  similar  miracles  when  sent  on  toiu-s  through  the  coun- 
try, had  tried,  in  His  absence,  to  heal  the  boy,  and  had  failed.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  special  case,  for  the  lad  was  subject  to  violent  convul- 
sions, in  which  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  gnasiied  with  his  teeth, 
and  these  had  often  endangered  his  life,  by  coming  on  him  at  times 
when  he  would  have  been  drowned  or  bm-ned  had  not  help  been 
near.  His  whole  body,  moreover,  was  withering  aw^ay  under  their 
influence. 

The  failure  of  the  disciples  had,  apparently,  been  connected  with 
the  excitement  and  agitations  of  the  last  week.  Peter's  confession 
iu  their  name  that  they  believed  their  Master  to  be  the  Messiah,  had 
been  sadly  overcast  by  the  shock  to  all  their  previous  ideas  given  by 
His  repeated  intimations  of  His  approaching  violent  death,  and  that 
a  similar  fate  might  overtake  themselves.  It  had  been  a  week  of 
spiritual  struggle,  which  Jesus  designedly  left  them  to  undergo, 
though  He  knev/,  throughout,  that  one  of  them  would  yield  to  the 
trial.  The  nearer  the  time  came  for  the  journey  to  Judea  of  which 
He  had  spoken,  and  the  less  they  could  conceal  from  themselves  that 
their  devotion  to  Him  was  perilous  to  themselves,  the  more  troubled 
and  faltering  grew  their  minds,  and  this  inevitably  affected  them  in 
all  their  relations.  In  such  a  hesitating  and  half-dispirited  frame, 
they  had  no  such  triumphant  faith  as  when  they  had  gone  out  on 
their  first  independent  apostolic  mission  and  diseases  and  evil  spirits 
yielded  to  their  commands,  iu  their  Leader's  name.  Hence,  thev  had 
the  mortification  not  only  of  failing  to  work  a  cme,  but  of  having  to 
bear  the  cavils  and  sneers  of  the  Rabbis,  who  were  only  too  glad  fco 
seize  a  momentary  triumph  at  their  expense. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd  showed  Jesus  all  outward  respect.  The  re- 
port of  His  wonderful  deeds  elsewhere  had  raised  an  excitement  that 
was  visible  on  every  face.  They  greeted  and  welcomed  Him,  and 
were  impatient  to  hear  Avhat  He  should  say  iu  this  matter  between 
His  followers,  and  their  own  doctors. 
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Turning  to  these,  now  in  the  flush  of  victory,  Jesus  disconcerted 
them  by  the  simple  demand  to  Icnow  tlie  matter  in  dispute.  But 
thoutrli  the}'  had  been  bold  enough  before  tlie  simple  disciples,  they 
were  silent  in  the  commanding  presence  of  their  Master. 

Presently,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  boy  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  catching  fresh  hope  that  the  Teacher  could,  perhaps,  do  what 
the  disciples  could  not.  Kneeling  before  Him,  he  told  all  that  had 
happened:  how  the  disciples  had  been  willing  to  help,  but  had  failed. 
The  whole  story  kindled  Christ's  sad  indignation.  He  had  been  long 
with  both  disciples  and  people,  and  after  all  His  mighty  acts  and  un- 
wearied teaching,  the  former  had  at  best  a  dark  and  wavering  faith, 
and  the  latter  were  ready  to  reject  Him  entirely.  "O  faithless  and 
perverse  generation,"  cried  He,  "have  ye,  then,  no  faith  at  all?  Must 
I  be  always  present  with  you?  Are  all  the  proofs  you  have  had  of 
my  lielp,  when  absent  from  you  in  body,  forgotten?  Have  not  I 
given  j'ou  power  over  demons,  and  to  cure  diseases,  and  promised  to 
be  with  you,  that  you  might  do  such  wonders?  How  could  you  show 
such  want  of  faith  as  to  doubt  my  promises,  and  think  anything  too 
difficult  either  to  attempt  or  do,  whether  I  am  present  with  you  or 
not?  Will  you  never  conquer  your  unbelief?  How  long  shall  I 
suffer  you?     Where  is  the  boy?     Bring  him  to  me." 

The  boj^  was  brought  at  once;  but  his  eyes  no  sooner  met  those  of 
Jesus  than  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  his  malady,  and  fell  on 
the  ground,  in  violent  convulsions  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  In- 
sane, dumb,  and  writhing  on  the  earth:  no  sadder  .spectacle  of  the 
kind  could  well  have  been  seen. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  crowd  should  have  the  whole  incident  im- 
pressed on  their  minds,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  agonized  father  himself  that  his  faith  should  be  strengthened. 

"  How  long  has  he  suffered  in  this  way?"  asked  Je.sus. 

"From  cliildhood,  and  often  the  spirit  casts  him  into  the  water  and 
into  the  tire,  to  kill  him.  But  //'  lliou  canst  do  anything  at  all,  have 
compassion  on  me  and  him.  and  help  us.". 

''  If  Thou  canst?"  replied  Jesus,  repeating  his  words  in  gentle  re- 
buke.— "All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believes." 

The  intense  emotion  of  the  father  could  restrain  itself  no  longer. 
His  son's  cure  had  been  made  to  turn  on  his  own  confidence  in  the 
Healer,  and  that,  even  if  felt,  might  not  be  deep  enough  to  secure  the 
favour  so  unspeakably  wished.  In  his  distress  he  could  only  break 
out  into  the  pitiful  cry  which  has  risen  from  unnumbered  hearts 
since  his  day,  "  Yes,  I  believe:  help  Thou  mine  unbelief,  if  my  faith 
is  too  weak." 

The  crov.'d  had  been  closing  in  from  all  sides  on  Jesus  and  the  un- 
happy father  and  son,  and  further  delay  was  to  be  avoided.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  the  boy,  Jesus  addressed'  the  demon:  "  Speechless  and 
deaf  spirit,  I  charge  thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into 
him."    A  wild  shriek  and  a  dreadful  convulsion  followed,  and  then 
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the  boj'  lay  still  and  motionless,  so  that  he  seemed  dead.  Manj',  in- 
deed, said  he  was  dead.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  liand,  and,  lift- 
ing liim  up,  delivered  him  to  his  father,  amidst  the  loudly-expressed 
wonder  of  the  multitude  at  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

The  disciples,  humbled  by  their  failure,  and  unable,  in  their  self- 
deception,  to  account  for  it,  took  the  tirst  opportunity,  on  their  gain- 
ing privacj',  to  ask  their  Master  to  what  it  was  owing.  "  It  was 
simply,"  said  Jesus,  "  because  of  your  little  faith;  indeed,  I  may  say 
your  want  of  faith,  for  I  assure  you  if  you  had  steadfast,  unwaver- 
ing faith,  though  ever  so  small,  in  my  help,  and  in  the  power  of  God, 
no  difficulty  would  seem  too  great  for  j'ou  to  remove.  You  know 
how  men  call  overcoming  difficulties  '  removing  a  mountain ;'  I  tell 
you  that  no  mountain  of  difficulty  would  be  so  great — far  less  this 
one  which  foiled  you — that  it  would  not,  at  the  word  of  firm  trust  in 
God,  be  moved  out  of  your  way."  "As  regards  this  cure,"  He  added, 
"  you  had  to  do  with  a  kind  of  demoniac  possession,  which  especially 
demands  strong  faith,  for  every  attempt  to  overcome  it  without  such 
faith  as  comes  through  prayer,  so  persistent  that  it  neglects  even  the 
needs  of  the  body  for  the  time,  must  be  fruitless.  It  never  is  the 
greatness  of  the  difficulty,  but  only  the  weakness  of  your  faith,  that 
stands  in  your  way.     Remember  this  in  years  to  come. " 

Jesus  did  not  stay  long  in  the  district  of  Cffisarea  Philippi,  but  ere- 
long turned  once  more  towards  Galilee,  probably  taking  the  road  by 
Dan,  across  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  with  the  wild  reed-forests  of  the 
Huleh  marshes  on  its  south  side,  and  on  its  north  the  huge  mountain 
masses  of  Lebanon  and  Herraon,  and  the  broad,  well- watered  sweep 
of  upland  valley  between.  He  would  thus  most  easily  reach  the  hills 
of  Galilee  by  an  unusual  route,  and  escape  the  publicity  of  an  approach 
by  the  ordinar}^  roads.  It  was  the  last  time  He  was  to  visit  the  scene 
of  so  great  a  part  of  His  public  life,  and  He  felt,  as  He  journeyed  on, 
that  He  could  no  more  pass  from  village  to  village  as  openly  as  in 
days  gone  b}%  for  the  eyes  of  His  enemies  were  everywhere  on  Him. 
The  time  He  had  previously  given  to  teaching  and  healing  was  now 
devoted  mainly  to  the  special  preparation  of  His  disciples  for  the 
approaching  end.  Now  and  then,  when  special  occasion  demanded. 
He  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  relieve  the  wretched,  or  to  justify  and 
repeat  the  words  which  He  had  so  often  delivered  in  the  synagogues; 
but  He  usually  shunned  notice,  not  wishing,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Mark,  that  any  man  should  know.  Avoiding  the  more  populous 
places,  and  seeking  by^-  paths  among  the  hills,  where  He  would 
meet  few  and  be  little  known,  He  made  His  way  towards  His  old 
home,  Capernaum.  But  He  could  no  longer  show  Himself  anywhere 
as  He  had  done  in  the  days  of  Ills  popularity,  for  every  word  or  act 
would  have  created  new  excitement,  and  given  a  fresh  ground  for 
accusation.  He  had  resolved  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  there  meet  His 
fate,  but  He  could  only  do  this  by  guarding  against  anything  which 
might  lead  to  His  arrest  in  Galilee,  for  in  that  case  He  would  be  tried 
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and  condemned  by  a  local  court.  Jerusalem  alone  must  see  the  ca- 
tastrophe, for  it  was  the  centre  of  the  nation,  the  headquarters  of  the 
priestliood  and  Rabbi.s — His  enemies — and  His  death  then  would  be 
distinctly  their  work :  their  open  and  formal  rejection,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  nation,  of  the  New  Kingdom,  and  of  Himself  as  the 
Messiah. 

He  stayed  in  Galilee,  therefore,  only  so  long  as  His  purpose  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  peraiitted,  and  meanwhile  withdrew  from  public  life,  to 
devote  Himself  especially  to  the  Twelve  and  prepare  them  for  His 
death,  of  which  He  seems  to  have  spoken  very  often.  One  of  the 
fragments  of  His  intercourse  Avith  them,  while  slowly  journeying 
onwards  to  His  own  town,  has  been  preserved  to  us.  "You  have 
heard,"  said  He,  "how  the  multitudes  express  their  amazement  at  the 
mighty  power  of  God  shown  in  the  miracles  they  have  seen  me  per- 
form, as  in  the  case  of  the  cure  of  the  boy,  after  my  descent  fromtlie 
mount.  Let  their  words,  in  which  they  have  thus  acknowledged  and 
magnified  my  acts  as  not  less  than  divine,  sink  into  your  memories, 
and  strengtlien  and  confirm  your  faith  in  me  as  the  Messiah.  For  I, 
the  Son  of  Man — the  Messiah — whose  mighty  works  you  have  heard 
extolled  so  greatly,  might  easily  have  set  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  and,  led  them  by  supernatural  power,  as  they  and  their  chief 
men  wish,  to  outward  national  glory.  But  I  will  assuredly  be  deliv- 
ered up  and  abandoned  hy  these  very  crowds,  and  given  over  to  the 
authorities,  because  I  Avill  not  use  my  power  for  any  but  holy  and 
spiritual  ends.  I  will  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  and 
they  Avill  put  me  to  death,  but  I  shall  rise  again  on  the  third  day." 

They  Avcre  too  full  of  their  Avorldly  hopes,  Avhich  still  mingled 
strangely  Avith  their  A'ague  recognition  of  their  Master  as  the  Son  of 
God;  too  unAvilliug  also  to  think  earnestly  on  a  subject  so  vmplcasant, 
and  so  opposed  to  their  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  to  understand  what  He 
meant  by  these  sad  forebodings.  He  needed  only  speak  the  Avord  and 
the  people  would  follow  Ilim,  and  He  might,  by  His  miraculous  power, 
Avhich  it  seemed  to  them  could  not  be  used  for  a  nobler  end,  set  up  the 
theocracy,  as  even  John,  apparently,  had  expected  He  Avould.  Such 
language  seemed  part  of  llis  dark  sayings,  Avith  a  secret  meaning 
Avhich  He  Avould  some  day  explain.  They  Avould  fain  have  Avishcd 
this  explanation,  indeed,  at  once,  to  calm  their  minds,  but  they  he?:!- 
tated  to  ask  Him  for  it.  He  mig;:t,  perh.aps,  if  they  did  l^o,  tell  thcr.i 
something  still  more  unpleasant,  as  lis  had  done  lately  to  Peter,  in  a 
similar  case.  Besides,  they  did  not  like  to  think  about  Avhat  they  so 
3"-iuch  disrelished,  and  turned  from  matters  A\hich  only  filled  them 
Avith  gloom  to  others  more  in  keeping  with  their  Avishcs  and  hopes. 

These  offered  themselves  in  tlie  distinction  Jesus  often  seemed  to 
make  in  His  bearing  to  one  or  other  of  their  number.  Human  nature 
is  always  the  same,  and  jealousy  Avas  as  rife  in  those  days  as  now. 
IIoAvcA'cr  impartially  He  might  treat  them,  their  own  characteristics 
madtt  it  impossible  that  He  should  be  as  intimate  and  confidential 
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•with  some  as  -with  others.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Transfienration. 
lately,  He  had  thought  fit  to  take  only  a  few  of  them  with  Him,  a;i(l 
He  seemed  lately  to  have  put  especial  honour  on  Peter,  while  His 
friendship  for  John  was  closer  and  more  tender  than  for  any  other. 
All  this,  however,  would  have  troubled  the  less  favoured  ones  little 
but  for  their  almost  inviucil)le  belief  that  He  would  soon  proclaim 
Himself  as  the  Messiah  in  the  Jewish  sense,  and  found  a  great  polit- 
ical kingdom.  Everything  was  seen  through  this  preconception,  and 
any  marks  of  preference  were  taken  as  indications  of  future  position 
in  "the  expected  revolution.  Tiiey  assumed  that,  having  been  chosen 
from  all  their  countrnneu  by  Jesus  as  His  closest  followers,  thcj^  would 
have  the  chief  places  in  the  new  empire  He  was  to  found,  but  there 
was  abundant  room  for  jealousy  in  their  individual  claims  to  this  or 
that  prominent  dignitv.  Accustomed  lo  discuss  everything  openly, 
they  naturally  fell'into  warm  controversy  as  to  the  just  distribution  of 
the  great  offices  of  state  among  them,  when  Jesus  should  be  installed 
as  Monarch  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem. 

In  this  dispute,  however,  their  Master  took  no  part.  ISTor,  indeed, 
did  they  v,isli  Him  to  do  so,  for  they  had  fallen  behind,  in  o]-der  that 
He  might  not  hear  them.  They  were  ashamed  to  have  Him  know 
Avhat  occupied  their  thou.ghts,  so  little  in  harm.ony  with  His  teach- 
ing and  spirit.  But  He  had  noticed  it  all,  though  He  said  nothing 
for  the  moment.     Meanwhile  they  once  more  entered  Capernaum. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

BEFORE    THE    FEAST. 

TrrF.nr;  is  something  intensely  human  in  the  return  of  Jesus  to 
Capernaum  in  the  face  of  imminent  danger.  It  had  been  His  home, 
and  He  was  in  all  sinless  regards  a  man.  He  longed  to  see  the  old 
familiar  spots  once  more;  the  hills  behind  the  tov,'n,  among  which  He 
had  so  often  wandered ;  the  shady  woods,  and  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards, rich  in  foliage,  or  glowing  with  their  ripening  fruit  in  these 
summer  mouths.  He  had  often  looked  out  from  them  on  the  spark- 
ling waters,  and,  above  all,  had  met  among  them  the  few  Avhom  He 
had  gathered  round  Him  in  His  long  sojourn  as  their  fellow-citizen. 
These  He  would  now  fain  strengthen  in  their  faith,  before  leaving 
them  for  ever. 

His  entrance  into  the  town  was  marked  bj^  an  application  to  Peter 
by  the  local  collectors  of  the  Temple  tax,  for  its  payment  by  his 
piaster.  Moses  had  p)rovided  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  half  a  shekel  on  each  male,  pay- 
able at  the  "numbering  of  the  people,"  and  this,  since  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  had  been  required  yearlj^  It  was  equal,  nominally,  to 
about  one  and  thi'cepence  of  our  money,  but  really  to  at  least  sis 
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timef?  as  much,  and  was  demanded  from  every  Israelite  of  the  age  of 
twenty — even  the  poorest. 

It  was  mainly  from  this  heavy  tax,  paid  as  a  sacred  duty  by  every 
Jew,  in  whatever  country,  that  the  Temple  treasury  was  filled  with 
the  milhons  of  silver  coins  which  were  so  strong  a  temptation  to  lav\- 
less  greed.  Crassus,  Sabinus,  and  Pilate,  in  succession,  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  this  unmeasured  wealth,  and  the  reckless  greed  of 
Florus  in  its  plunder  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  last  great  war, 
which  destroyed  both  Temple  and  city. 

The  Shelihim,  or  "messengers,"  wjio  collected  this  tax  in  Judea, 
visited  each  town  at  fixed  times.  In  foreign  countries  places  were 
appointed  for  its  collection  in  every  citj^  or  district  where  there  were 
.Sews — and  where  were  they  not? — the  chief  men  of  their  community 
in  each  acting  as  treasurer,  and  conveying  the  amounts  in  due  course 
to  Jerusalem.  Three  huge  chests,  carefully  guarded  in  a  particular 
chamber  in  the  Temple,  held  the  yearly  receipts,  which  serA^ed, 
besides  providing  the  beasts  for  sacrifice,  to  pay  the  Rabbis,  inspectors 
of  victims,  copyists,  bakers,  judges,  and  others  connected  with  the 
Temple  service,  and  numerous  women  v.ho  wove  or  washed  the 
Temple  linen.  It  supplied,  also,  the  costs  of  the  water  supply,  and  of 
the  repairs  of  the  vast  Temple  buildings. 

The  collection  began  in  the  Holy  Land  on  the  1st  of  Adar — part  of 
our  February  and  March — the  mouth  of  the  "  returning  sun,"  and 
the  next  before  that  of  the  Passover.  By  the  middle  of  it  the  oiBcial 
exchangers  in  each  town  had  set  up  their  tables,  and  opened  their 
two  chests  for  the  tax  of  the  current  and  of  the  past  year,  for  many 
paid  the  tax  for  tAvo  years,  together.  They  supplied  the  old  sacred 
shekel,  coined  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  for  a  trifling  charge,  to  all 
who  required  it,  for  only  that  coin  was  received  by  the  Temple 
authorities  in  homage  to  Pharisaic  and  national  sentiment.  At  first 
everything  Avas  left  "to  the  good  will  of  the  people,  but  after  the  25th, 
prompt  payment  Avas  required,  and  securities,  sucli  as  an  under  gar- 
ment, or  tlie  like,  were  taken  eveu  from  the  pilgrims  coming  up  to 
the  feast. 

It  was  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  time  of  grace  had  expired 
before  Jesus  reached  Capernaum,  so  that  the  collectors — apparently 
respectable  citizens — felt  themseh'es  justified  in  broacliing  the  ques- 
tion to  Peter — Avhether  his  Teacher  did  not  pay  the  two  drachmas? 
Perhaps  they  fancied  He  Avas  of  the  irreconcilable  school  of  Judas 
the  Galilajan,  Avho  Avould  pcW  no  Temple  tax  so  long  as  the  Holy  City 
Avas  polluted  b3'the  heathen  Roman.  His  enemies,  indeed,  very  likely 
had  insinuated  that  this  was  the  case,  to  bring  Him  into  suspicion 
Avith  government. 

Peter,  cA'er  zealous  for  his  Master's  honour,  and,  as  usual,  impulsive, 
no  sooner  heard  the  application  than  he  answered  affinnatiA^ely,  on 
Ills  oAvn  authority,  and  forthAvith  set  off  to  find  Jesus  and  report  the 
matter  to  Him. 
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The  exact  time  for  payment  had  passed  while  Christ  had  been  away 
from  Capernaum,  and  tlie  collectors  were,  doubtless,  anxious  to  gather 
all  arrears,  to  take  with  them  to  Jerusalem  at  the  approaching  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  in  September.  As  if  to  show  that  not  even  the  most 
insignificant  matter  that  concerned  His  disciples  escaped  Ilis  notice, 
even  when  not  bodily  present  with  them,  Peter  no  sooner  appeared  than 
his  errand  was  anticipated  by  asking  Mm  his  opinion,  whether,  when 
kings  levy  taxes  or  tolls,  they  exacted  them  from  their  ov.'n  children, 
or  only  from  their  subjects? 

"  I  think,"  replied  Peter,  "that  only  the  subjects  paj'."  "Then, 
of  course,"  replied  .Jesus,  "  the  king's  children  are  free." 

He  wished  to  show  that  it  would  have  been  no  failure  of  duty  to 
leave  the  tax  unpaid.  Peter  had  already  owned  Him  as  the  "  Son  of 
God,"  and  it  was  for  the  Temple  of  God  the  impost  was  levied.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  just  and  proper  to  collect  it  from  the  nation  at 
large,  but  it  w^as  not  fitting  to  ask  it  from  Him.  "  I  am  a  king  and 
a  king's  sou:  far  more  than  any  Roman  or  Herodian  prince — for  I  am 
the  Son  of  God,  as  thou  hast'  said,  and  this  tax  is  for  my  Father — 
God— the  Great  King;  for  His  Temple,  and  thus  I  should  be  free." 

But,  while  thus  maintaining  to  His  apostle  His  rightful  immunity, 
He  was  too  prudent  to  urge  it  in  public.  He  was  not  recognized  as 
the  Sou  of  God  outside  the  little  circle  of  His  disciples,  but  was  only 
an  Israelite,  like  others,  to  men  at  large,  and,  as  such,  was  under  the 
Law.  It  would  have  given  ground  of  accusation  and  misconception 
had  He  hesitated  to  pay  what  aU  Jews  paid  cheerfully,  as  a  religious 
duty. 

"It  would  not  do  for  me,  nevertheless,"  continued  He,  therefore, 
"  to  seem  to  refuse.  They  would  not  understand  what  I  have  been 
saying  to  you.  Take  your  line,  and  go  to  the  lake;  you  need  not 
wait  till  you  catch  a  number  of  fish  to  make  up  the  amount.  Take 
the  finst  that  comes  to  your  hook,  and  you  will  find  in  its  mouth  a 
stater,  which  is  twice  as  much  as  is  needed.  With  it  you  can  pay  for 
me  and  for  j'ourself." 

The  result  is  not  given,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  com- 
mand secured  its  own  fulfilment.  ISo  lesson  could  have  been  given 
more  suited  to  benefit  Peter  and  his  companions.  It  taught  them 
that,  though  they  were  His  apostles,  they  could  not  claim  exemption 
from  labour  for  their  own  support,  but  yet  quickened  them  to  a  firm 
repose  on  His  watchful  care,  which  could  help  them  in  any  extremity. 

They  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Capernaum,  and,  happily,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  their  C]uiet  private  intercourse;  d^oubtless  the  pic- 
ture of  manj'  such  occasions.  He  had  delayed  allusion  to  then-  hot 
discussion  on  the  way  till  the  quiet  of  evening  and  home. 

"  Tel!  me,"  said  He,  turning  to  one  of  them,  "  about  what  were  you 
disputing  among  j-ourselves  ou  the  road"?"  But  the  question  received 
no  answer,  for  all  vrere  alike  ashamed  of  their  unworthy  jealousies 
and  ambitious,  autl  sat  humbled  and  silent. 
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It  Tvas  an  opportunity  for  impressing  on  them,  once  more,  tiie  fun- 
damental characteristic  of  His  Ivingdom.  TJieir  daily  work,  as  dis- 
ciples, reminded  them  continually  of  their  relations  to  it,  and  it 
already  engrossed  their  thoughts,  but  they  still  failed  to  realize  its 
purelj^  spiritual  character.  The  trials  "waiting  them  rendered  it,  thus, 
the  more  necessary  to  strengthen  and  support  them'  beforehand,  by 
correcting  their  misapprehensions,  and  elevating  their  tone. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  they  had  heard,  if  thej'  could  have 
understood.,  it,  how  utterly  His  kingdom  contrasted  with  all  their  pre- 
vious ideas.  Thej^  had  been  told,  in  effect,  that  moral  titness  alone 
sccinx'd  entrance  to  it,  and  that  every  external  claim ;  whether  the 
fulfilment  of  legal  duties,  or  national  privilege,  or  sacred  calling — 
whatever  had,  hitherto,  been  supposed  to  give  a  title  to  membership 
in  the  old  Theocracy,  must  be  abandoned  as  worthless.  The  reign  of 
God,  riow  proclaimed,  was,  in  fact,  only  the  homage  of  the  soul,  which 
had  prepared  itself,  like  a  puritied  Temple,  by  humble  repentance 
and  holj'  life,  to  be  a  habitation  of  His  Heavenly  Father.  Man  must 
only  receive  from  God :  not  pretend  to  give  to  Him. 

Citizenship  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  possible,  only 
when  no  thought  of  claim  oljtruded. 

It  was  thus,  in  effect,  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Himself  that  was  demanded,  for  tlie  great  characteristic  which  gave 
His  life  its  matchless  beauty,  was  His  perfect  divine  lumiilit}'.  His 
lowly  meekness  had  protected  Him  at  the  opening  of  His  ministry, 
when  tempted  to  self-exaltation:  it  had  subordinated  His  own  will, 
as  by  a  law  of  His  being,  to  that  of  God;  it  had  opened  His  heart  to 
the  poor  of  His  nation,  cast  out  and  despised  by  the  religious  pride 
of  the  day;  it  had  made  Him,  throughout,  the  friend  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  lowly,  and  the  wretched;  it  had  led  Him,  of  His  free 
choice,  to  despise  all  worldly  honour,  and  it  was  now  bearing  Him, 
with  a  kingly  grandeur,  to  the  abasement  of  the  Cross,  that  He  might 
open  to  His  nation,  and  to  mankind,  the  way  to  jjcace  v.ith  their 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  found  a  kingdom  of  holiness,  truth,  and  love; 
to  ennoble  and  bless  the  present,  and  expand  into  eternal  felicity  iu 
the  world  to  come. 

It  was  vital,  therefore,  for  His  disciples,  then,  as  now,  that  they 
should  have  the  same  heavenly  temper.  Without  it,  they  could 
neither  be  efficient  instruments  in  spreading  His  kingdom,  nor  have 
any  share  in  it  themselves,  for  it  was,  itself,  the  Kingdom — the  reign 
of  God,  in  the  soul.  The  danger  of  self-elevation  had  been  greatly 
increased  from  the  moment  when  Jesus  had  accepted  from  them  their 
formal  ascription  of  the  Messianic  dignity,  at  Ctesarea  Philippi. 
What  seductive  dreams  laj?"  for  Galilean  fishermen  in  their  being 
commissioned  by  the  Messiah,  as  His  contidential  friends,  and  the 
first  dignitaries  of  His  kingdom!  They  had,  iinlecd,  heard  Jesus 
speak  of  suffering  a  shameful  death,  as  the  immediate  result  of  His 
proclaiming  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  but  when  the  mind  is  already 
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preoccupierl  by  its  own  views,  it  is  incredibly  liard  to  turn  it.  Even 
tlie  most  discouraging  incidents  are  transformed  into  supports,  or  at 
least  argued  aside.  "Perhaps  Jesus  had  only  spoken  thus  to  try 
them:  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  dark  sayings  He  used  so  often." 
Their  future  dignity  in  the  kingdom  had  been  the  topic  of  constant 
disputes  and  discussions,  ever  since  the  eventful  day  at  C«sarea 
Philippi.  Had  they  not  received  spiritual  graces  and  poAvers?  For 
what  had  they  gone  through  so  much  toil  and  danger?  The  reward 
could  not  be  far  distant.  When  it  came,  which  of  them  should  have 
the  first  place,  and  be  the  jNIinister  of  the  New  Reign? 

They  must  be  taught  how  utterly  they  deceived  themselves. 

Jesus  had  sat  down  in  the  house  and  called  the  Twelve  before  put- 
ting the  question.  As  they  stood  round  Him,— for  disciples  of  a 
Rabbi  always  stood  when  their  masters  sat  down  to  teach  them, — 
His  first  words  scattered  the  whole  unworthy  dream  of  their  hearts. 

"Whoever  of  you,"  said  He,  "it  matters  not  which,  seeks  to  be 
before  the  other,  and  would  distinguish  himself  in  my  Kingdom,  can 
only  do  so  by  cheerfully  stooping  to  render  eveu  the  humblest  services 
to  all  the  rest.  He  must  show  himself  the  willing  servant  of  all, 
by  doing  whatever  he  can  to  serve  the  others.  He  must  seek  and 
find  his  greatness  in  being  the  humblest,  and,  therefore,  the  servant 
of  all." 

Such  language  was  well-nigh  incomprehensible  to  men  misled  by 
worldly  pride  and  ambition.  They  were  thinking  of  themselves 
rather  than  of  their  Master;  of  receiving  rather  than  rendering;  of 
selfish  ease  and  honour,  rather  than  loving  self-sacrifice,  which  He  had 
often  told  them  was  the  condition  of  their  discipleship.  De,  therefore, 
resolved  to  bring  them  to  a  better  frame,  and  this  by  an  illustration 
rather  than  words.  They  knew,  by  experience,  that  even  His  most 
unpalatable  and  His  darkest  words,  had  a  greater  fulness  of  truth 
than  their  imperfect  insight  could  realize.  They  had,  doubtless, 
also,  at  times,  misgivings  respecting  their  dreams  of  the  future, 
though  they  could  not  as  yet  lay  these  aside.  Some  of  them  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  ask  Him  the  particular  dignities  He  intended  for 
each,  that  all  future  strife  might  be  checked  by  an  authoritative  an- 
nouncement. 

Calling  to  Him  a  little  boy  of  the  household ;  lifting  him  in  His  arms, 
and  pressing  him  fondly  to  His  breast, — as  if  to  show  how  much 
nearer  such  an  one  was  to  Him  than  the  Twelve  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance round, — He  drew  their  attention  to  the  child.  Love  of  children 
and  of  their  childish  traits,  had  always  marked  Him.  A  child,  in  His 
eyes,  was  a  type  of  the  grace  so  dear  to  Him — humility.  It  raises  no 
overweening  claims  such  as  men  advance,  and  accepts  all  its  rela 
tions  in  life  as  it  finds  them ;  it  adapts  itself  unconsciously  to  the 
lowliest  and  most  ungenial  lot,  and  finds  happiness  in  it.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  dependence  and  need;  of  having  nothing,  and  yet 
iooking  with  simple  trust  to  a  higher  than  itself. 
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The  T^CT'elve  noted  His  act  witli  wonder,  not  knowing  what  it 
meant.     He  now  proceeded  to  explain  it. 

"You  see  this  child,"  said  He;  "I  tell  you  solemnly,  that,  unless 
you  abandon  your  present  worldly  ideas  and  ambitious  thoughts,  and 
become  as  simple  and  humble  as  it,  and  as  lovingly  dependent  on  God 
as  it  is  on  man,  you  shall  not  even  enter  my  Kingdom,  far  less  hold 
a  high  place  in  it.  You  see  how  this  child  has  no  thought  but  of 
perfect  loving  trust  towards  me;  how  it  does  not  pretend  to  give  the 
worth  of  what  it  receives,  but  opens  its  whole  soul  to  me  with  artless 
innocence.  Such  sweet  humility  must  be  found  in  him  who  would 
seek  to  be  greatest  in  my  New  Kingdom.  To  have  the  heart  of  a 
child  is  the  fixed  abiding  condition  of  admission,  of  accepted  service, 
or  of  honour.  This  child  is  willing  to  be  the  least  of  you  all,  and  to 
serve  you  all,  and,  as  I  have  said,  whoever  of  you  is  like  it  in  thi.s, 
is  the  greatest  among  you.  Y'our  ambition  must  guide  itself  by  this 
rule.  Your  strife  shows  that  you  have  not  j-et  rightly  grasped  the 
true  nature  of  my  Kingdom.  It  has  no  external  dignities  of  power 
and  rank,  for  it  is  a  reign  of  principles,  not  a  worldly  dominion.  All 
its  members  are  therefore,  brethren,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
Any  one  may,  indeed,  distinguish  himself  bej^ond  others,  but  not  as 
in  the  Old  Testament  Kingdom,  or  as  in  that  of  the  Messiah  expected 
by  the  nation  at  large,  by  external  honour  and  dignity.  The  honours 
of  my  Kingdom  are  won  only  by  spiritual  likeness  to  myself,  your 
exam]3le  and  Master.  Self-denial,\self -sacrifice;  the  surrender  of  per- 
son and  goods  for  the  sake  of  the  brotherhood;  unselfish  love — are  the 
only  path  to  the  highest  place." 

He  bad  now  answered  the  cpiestion ;  bi;t  the  sight  of  the  child  kin- 
dled another  thought  of  no  less  moment.  "  You  are  looking  for  great 
events,  and  thinking  with  weak  pride,  of  your  claims  as  my  follow- 
ers, and  may  be  tempted  to  slight  and  despise  any  one  as  spiritless, 
and  beneath  you,  Avho  is  humble  and  unassuming,  like  this  child  on 
my  knee.  But  let  me  tell  you,  that  any  one  who  honours  and  re- 
ceives to  his  heart  even  a  single  child-like  soul  which  delights  in 
meekness  and  humility,  as  learned  from  me,  has  done  the  same  in 
spirit,  and  will  receive  a  like  reward,  as  if  he  had  received  me  my- 
self, and  done  me  personal  honour.  And  since  all  that  is  done  to  me 
from  an  honest  heart,  is  homage  done  to  my  Father  who  sent  me,  He 
Himself  will  show  His  approval,  for  even  the  humblest  that  lives,  if 
he  be  my  disciple,  is  great  and  honoured  before  Him." 

The  use  of  the  words  "in  my  name"  had,  meanwhile,  recalled  an 
incident  of  then-  recent  journe}'  to  John,  "the  Son  of  Thunder." 
The  Twelve  had  met,  in  their  way,  one  casting  out  devils  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  though  he  was  not  one  of  their  company,  and  instead  of 
"receiving"  him,  had  charged  him  to  desist,  because  he  was  not  of 
their  own  number.  John  now  reported  the  matter,  as  if  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  his  own  conduct  and  the  coun.sel  just  given. 
"Forbid  him  not,"  rejilied  Jesus, — "One  who,  though  not  of  my 
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circle,  has  yet  attained  so  strong  a  faith  in  me  tliat  he  works  miracles 
through  my  name,  needs  not  be  feared  as  likely,  by  any  sudden 
change,  to  speak  against  me."  The  want  of  forbearance  had  sprung 
from  the  want  of  humility,  for  pride  is  the  special  source  of  impa- 
tience. "  He  who  is  not  against  us,"  continued  Je.sus,  "  is  for  us." 
He  whom  John  had  treated  so  harshly  had,  at  least,  acted  in  His 
name,  though,  perhaps,  with  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  His  true 
dignity,  or  of  the  scope  and  greatness  of  His  work.  But  he  was  very 
different  from  the  blasphemers  who  did  not  shrink  from  speaking  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  spirit  of  evil.  IMoreover,  the  nearer  the  end  ap- 
proache'd,  the  more  needful  it  was  to  root  out  any  signs  of  selfish  or 
haughty  feelings  in  the  Twelve,  and  to  lead  them  to  look  with  kindly 
ej'es  on  even  a  partial,  if  friendl}'  relationship  to  Him.  He  wished 
them  to  realize  that  worthiness  to  rank  in  the  New  Society  was 
shown  by  the  goodwill,  and  trustful,  child-like  spirit,  which  led  to 
devotion  to  Him,  rather  than  bj'  the  measure  of  knowledge  evinced. 
It  was  of  great  moment,  at  this  time,  to  wake  kindly  and  broad- 
hearted  feelings  towards  any,  who,  while  acting  apart,  were  yet 
friendlj".  Were  He  once  gone,  it  would  be  left  to  His  disciples  to 
continue  His  work,  and  it  would  depend  upon  them  whether  the  So- 
ciety, founded  by  Him,  would  be  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  religion,  or  onlj'  a  piece  of  new  cloth  sewed  on  an  old  garment; 
whether  it  would  be  a  Jewish  sect  or  a  faith  for  mankind. 

"  fso  one  is  to  be  lightlj' esteemed,"  continued  Jesus,  "  who  .shows 
you  the  slightest  mark  of  goodwill  or  friendship,  were  it  onlj'  a  drink 
of  cold  water,  which  all  give  so  readily  in  these  sultry  lands — when 
given  because  you  are  my  disciples.  Even  this  will  be  rewarded  by 
God  as  an  act  worthy  His  favour.  Nor  are  you  only  thus  honoured. 
So  precious  to  Me  is  the  humble  child-like  spirit  which  you  aj"e  dis- 
posed to  despise,  that  if  any  one,  by  words  or  deeds,  cause  even  one 
such  soul  who  believes,  to  turn  away  from  me ;  as  you  were  in  danger 
of  doing  when  you  forbade  the  stranger  to  cast  out  devils  in  my 
name;  it  would  be  better  for  him  that  a  huge  ass-mill-stone  were 
hung  round  his  neck  and  he  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  lake, 
tliat  lie  might  be  saved  from  so  great  a  sin. 

"Alas  for  the  world-wide  sorrow  which  the  sins  of  many  who  will 
call  themselves  mine  will  cause,  by  keeping  men  from  me !  They 
will  judge  of  me  by  these  unworthy  followers,  and  keep  aloof  from 
my  kingdom.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise,  for  the  e\al  that  is  in 
man  will  make  even  the  name  of  religion  a  scandal.  But  how 
awful  the  judgment  that  awaits  him  who  leads  another  from  the  way 
of  life! 

"  I  have  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  man  to  die  than  that  he 
should  lead  another  astray.  So,  whatever  may  lead  you  to  sin,  and 
thus  bring  scandal  on  my  name,  had  much  better  be  put  from  you, 
at  any  cost.  If  anything,  therefore,  however  dear  to  you,  incites 
you  to  sin,  or  keeps  you  from  a  godly  life,  thrust  it  from  you-     If 
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the  most  precious  members  of  the  body — a  foot  or  a  hand — be  cut 
off,  to  prevent  death  of  the  whole ;  how  much  rather,  at  any  sacrifice, 
whatever  sins  of  tlioutjht  or  act,  wliicli,  by  misleading  others,  would 
cause  us  to  lose  eternal  life,  and  be  cast  into  hell-fire,  where  their 
worm  never  dies,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched ! 

"Everyone  cast  into  the  fire,  which  the  prophet  thus  calls  im- 
quencliable — every  one,  that  is,  who  a-ives  himself  up  to  sin,  shall 
certainly  suffer  the  wrath  of  God,  and  be  salted  with  fire,  as  the  vic- 
tims on'the  altar  are  salted  with  salt.  But  every  one  whose  humble 
and  steadfast  faith  in  me  has  shown  him  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  pure  and 
worthy  sacrifice,  fit  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  God,  will,  on  his  en- 
trance" into  the  heavenly  kingtlom  of  the  iVIessiah,  be  salted,  not  with 
fire,  l)ut  with  the  gift  of  higher  grace,  that  lie  may  endure  unto  life 
eternal.  Salt  is  of  value  to  prevent  corruption,  and  I  have,  before 
now,  called  you  '  the  salt  of  tlie  earth ;'  because,  if  you  are  my 
true  disciples,  you  will  arrest  the  corruption  that  ]3revails  among 
men,  and  make  the  community  sound.  How  dreadful,  however,  if 
j'ou,  the  salt,  lose  your  savour.  How  will  you  regain  it?  If  you 
turn  to  evil,  and,  through  sloth  or  faint-heartedness,  be  untrue  to 
your  calling,  how  can  your  needful  energy  and  efficiency  be  restored  ? 
You  wish  to  be  accepted  at  last  as  pure  and  worthy  offerings  to  God, 
and  to  receive  the  gift  of  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is  everlasting  life. 
To  attain  it,  take  care  to  guard  the  salt  of  true  wisdom  which  has 
been  already  given  you — the  grace  bestowed  on  you  to  be  my  dis- 
ciples. Remember,  moreovei\  that  salt  is  the  sjnnbol  of  peace ;  be  at 
peace  among  yourselves,  and  do  not  dispute  and  argue  as  you  have 
been  doing,  lest  you  lose  the  power  and  fruits  of  my  teaching." 

Jesus  had  for  the  time  digressed  from  His  original  subject — the 
humble  and  child-like  among  His  followers — but  now  returned  to  it. 

"Respecting  those  little  ones  of  whom  I  was  speaking — lowly, 
self-distrustful;  as  weak,  yet,  it  may  be,  in  faith,  as  little  children  in 
strength — I  would  further  say :  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  slight  or 
contcum  any  one  of  them,  for  I  tell  you  so  greatly  honoured  and  so 
dear  are  they  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the  humblest  of  them,  for  their 
very  humilify,  are  placed  by  Him  under  the  loving  care  of  the  highest 
ang-els,  who  stand  before  Him.  and  see  His  face  continually.  Glorious 
though  all  angels  be,  only  such  exalted  spirits — the  princes  of  heaven 
—are  thought  worthy  %  God  to  minister  to  them  and  protect 
them. 

"  To  slight  or  despise  even  one  such  would,  indeed,  be  to  undo,  so 
far,  the  very  end  for  which  I  have  come  as  the  3Iessiah.  You  may, 
by  doing  so,  turn  him  av.ay  from  me,  and  so  cause  his  soul  to  be  lost. 
Much  rather,  if  you  meet  with  an  humble  spirit,  still  weak  in  the 
faith,  which  has  gone  astray,  should  you  do  your  utmost  to  bring  it 
back.  For  what  shepherd  feeding,  it  may  be,  a  hundred  sheep,  in 
our  upland  pastures,  if  one  of  them  stray,  does  not  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine,  and  set  oft"  into  the  hills  to  seek  for  the  one  that  has  wan- 
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dered?  And  if  he  be  so  liapp_v  as  to  find  it,  I  tell  you,  beyond  doubt, 
he  rejoices  more  over  the  one  tlius  saved  than  over  the  ninety  and 
nine  that  had  not  strayed.  In  the  same  way  as  it  grieves  tbe  shepherd 
that  even  one  of  his  sheep  should  be  lost,  so  it  grieves  my  Father  in 
Heaven  that  one  of  these  feeble,  simple  souls  should  perish,  and  it 
sorely  displeases  Him  if  it  perish  by  the  neglect  or  fault  of  any  of 
my  disciples. 

'•  Let  me  pass  to  a  distinct,  yet  '■elated  subject — the  proper  treat- 
ment of  a  brother  in  the  faith  who  does  j^ou  any  wrong,  by  anger, 
envy,  selfishness,  or  in  anj"  other  way.  Do  not  wait  till  he  who  has 
thus  injured  you  comes  to  you  to  make  amends,  but  go  to  him  by 
yourself,  and  tell  him  his  fault  in  private;  that,  if  possible,  you  may 
get  him  to  own  it  between  you  and  him  alone,  and  thus  the  scandal 
of  difference  between  disciples  spread  no  farther,  and  he  be  won  for 
my  New  Kingdom,  from  which  he  would  have  been  shut  out,  if,  by 
refusing  to  be  reconciled,  he  had  shown  no  repentance.  Seek  his 
good,  not  your  own  justification  merely:  however  wronged,  think 
less  of  yourself  than  of  his  eternal  salvation. 

"If,  however,  he  will  not  listen  to  your  kindly  remonstrance  and 
persuasion,  go  a  second  time  to  him,  taking  two  or  three  witnesses 
with  you,  as  Moses  directed  in  other  cases;  if,  perchance,  though  he 
had  not  been  moved  by  your  single  appeal,  that  of  two  or  three  sup- 
porting you,  may  lead  him  to  see  and  acknowledge  his  fault.  Their 
testimony,  besides,  will  prevent  his  denial  of  his  confession,  should 
he  make  one,  and  afterwards  repudiate  it;  while,  if  he  refuse  to 
listen  and  to  admit  his  fault,  and  the  matter  must  be  brought  before 
the  Assembly,  it  will  support  and  confirm  at  once  the  fact  of  j'our 
private  visit  for  attempted  reconciliation,  and  his  stubborn  refusal 
to  hear  even  the  two  or  three  brethren  you  took  with  you  on  the 
second  visit. 

"  The  Rabbis  enjoin  that  the  offender  shall  go  to  him  whom  he 
has  injured,  and  own  his  fault,  and  that  if  he  cannot  thus  procure 
forgiveness,  he  shall  take  others  with  him  and  seek  to  obtain  it ;  but 
I  require  that  he  who  is  wronged  do  this,  that  he  may  show  his 
humilit}',  and  his  patient  love  for  a  guilty  brother. 

"You  know,  moreover,  how  a  stubl)orn  otfender,  who  refuses 
private  amends,  is  at  last  proclaimed  as  such,  in  the  Synagogue  and 
in  the  schools.  In  my  New  Society,  the  congregation  of  the  new 
Israel — the  Kahal,  or  assembly  of  my  followers,  which  will,  hereafter, 
be  called  the  Church,  is  to  make  a  third  final  attempt  to  win  the 
guilty  one  to  repentance.  You  are  to  tell  the  facts  to  the  '  congrega- 
tion, '  and  ask  their  godly  otfices,  and  they,  through  appointed  repre- 
sentatives, will  then  seek  to  bring  him  to  a  right  frame  of  mind.  If, 
after  all,  he  refuse  to  hear  even  the  congregation,  you  are  freed  from 
further  resi)onsibility,  and  are  absolved  from  all  further  religious 
relationship  to  him,  as  you  have  hitherto  tliought  yourselves  to  be 
from  the  heathen,  and  from  men  of  vicious  life,  such  as  the  publi- 
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cans.  Not  that  you  are  to  despise  him,  or  refuse  him  the  commou 
offices  of  humanity,  as  your  countrymen  do  to  such  classes,  for  you 
are  still  to  love  and  seek  to  win  him  back,  even  till  the  very  last,  as 
your  Heavenly  Father  does  with  the  uutiiankful  and  evil. 

'•  Let  ever}-  offender  tliink  how  solemn  his  position  will  be  if  thus 
obdurate  before  the  coug-rec:ation.  I  have  already  given  Peter — as 
the  key-bearer  of  my  spiritual  Temple — the  Kew  Society  I  have 
founded — power  to  for])id  and  allow,  to  enact  and  define,  Avliat  is 
needed  for  its  future  government  and  discipline,  and  have  told  you 
that  what  he  ordains,  so  far  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  m.ind  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  will  be  confirmed  by  me  in  heaven,  as  if  I  were 
still  with  you  on  earth.  This  power  I  now  extend  to  you  all,  my 
twelve  faithful  followers,  and  I  give  you,  as  a  body,  the  same  assur- 
ance of  my  confirmation  of  what  you  appoint  for  the  government  of 
my  Society.  Peter  is,  thus,  only  the  first  among  ecpiais.  If  the 
remedy  I  have  pointed  out  be  insufficient,  as  my  Society  extends,  to 
meet  .such  offences,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  devise  and  apply  what  other 
means  may  seem  needed,  as  the  occasion  demands.  And  that  you 
may  feel  how  formally  and  solemnly  I  now,  before  my  departure,  de- 
pute this  power  to  you,  I  tell  you,  further,  that  if  two  of  you  shall 
agi-ee  on  anj-  matter,  thus  affecting  the  salvation  of  souls  by  the  right 
discipline  of  my  Society,  or  for  other  good  ends,  and  shall  ask  my 
Father  in  Heaven  to  grant  your  desire.  He  will  do  so.  For  where 
two  or  three  of  you  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  I  am  in  their 
midst,  so  that  you  need  not  doubt  mj'  promise  that  what  even  so 
few  agree  to  ask  my  Father,  in  matters  pertaining  to  my  kingdom, 
will  be  granted." 

The  Twelve  had  listened  to  their  Master  in  reverent  silence,  but 
now  the  ever  self-asserting  Peter,  still  intensely  Jewish  in  feeling,  in- 
terrupted Him  by  a  question  conceived  in  the  nari'ow  and  formal 
spirit  of  Rabbiuism. 

"Lord,"  said  he,  "our  teachers  tell  us  that  if  a  person  do  us 
wrong  we  are  to  forgive  him,  a  first,  second,  and  third  time,  but  not 
a  fourth.     What  sayest  Thou?     "Would  seven  times  be  enough?" 

"  I  am  far  from  limiting  my  requirement  to  seven  times,"  replied 
Jesus.  "  So  far  from  that,  if  you  be  of  a  truly  humble  and  child-like 
spirit,  as  you  ought,  you  Avill  forgive  to  seventy  times  .seven — that  is, 
any  number  of  times.  Let  me  show  you  my  thoughts  on  this  point 
bj'  a  para])le." 

"  The  sulijects  of  mv  kingdom  are  like  the  servants  of  a  certain 
ruler,  with  whom  their  lord  would  make  a  reckoning.  So  he  called 
before  him  his  revenue  collector.s — the  gatherers  of  his  taxes  and  tolls, 
and  demanded  a  settlement  from  them.  Among  others,  one  was 
brought  to  him  who  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents— that  is,  thirty 
millions  of  shekels — a  sum  it  was  hopeless  for  him  to  think  of  re- 
paying. When  the  king  lieard  how  nmch  he  owed,  he  cried  out 
that  '  he  tTOUfc?  be  paid,' and  commanded  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
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with  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  in  pajinent  of  the 
debt.  On  hearing  this,  the  servant  fell  down  before  him,  beseeching 
him,  'Lord,  liave  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.'  At  this 
his  lord  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be 
unbound,  not  only  gave  him  time,  as  lie  had  asked,  but,  Imowing  he 
could  never  pay,  forgave  him  the  debt  altogether. 

"This  servant,  however,  thus  freely  forgiven,  went  out  and  found 
one  of  his  fellow-servants  who  owed  him  a  hundred  denarii — less 
tlian  the  seven  hundreth-thousandth  of  what  he  had  himself  owed — 
and  laid  hold  of  him  I)}'  the  throat,  saying  fiercely,  '  Pay  what  you 
owe.'  The  debtor  thereupon  fell  down  at  his  feet,  as  he  had  fallen  at 
those  of  his  lord,  and  besoiight  him,  '  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I 
will  pay  thee.'  But  he  had  no  pity,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he 
should  pay  the  debt.  His  fellow-servants,  seeing  what  was  being 
done,  were  troubled  at  such  hard-heartedness,  and  at  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  poor  man,  and  came  and  told  their  lord  all  that  had  happened. 
Then  the  lord,  having  called  the  offender,  said  to  him,  '  O  thou 
wicked  servant,  I  forgave  you  all  the  great  debt  you  owed  me,  be- 
cause you  asked  me,  t'hough  you  sought  only  time,  not  forgiveness. 
Should  not  you,  also,  have  had  pity  on  your  fellow-servant,  as  I  had 
pity  on  you?'  And  his  lord  was  indignant,  and  delivered  him  over 
to  the  torturers,  to  deal  with  him  in  the  prison-house  as  they  thought 
fit,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  to  him. 

"So,  the  forgiveness  God  has  granted  you,  of  your  great  debt 
to  Him,  which  you  could  never  pay — the  guilt  of  your  sins — must 
lead  you  from  yom-  lieart  to  forgive  your  brother  man,  not  seven,  but 
any  number  of  times,  the  far  smaller  debt  he  may  owe  you;  for  if  you 
do  not  forgive  him,  the  wrath  of  God  will  burn  upon  you  at  the 
great  day,  and  you  will  be  cast  into  everlasting  punishment." 

The  transcendent  loftiness  of  Christ's  spiritual  nature  shines  out 
through  this  whole  episode.  In  His  perfect  humilitj'  He  makes  no 
personal  claims.  As,  on  ever}'  occasion.  He  declares  simplicity  and 
lowliness,  like  that  of  childhood,  the  mark  of  true  discipleship;  asks 
no  higlier  or  more  signal  acknowledgment,  as  a  man,  than  was  to  be 
shown  to  all  others;  and  ranks  the  friendly  and  kind  treatment  of 
any  of  His  followers  as  if  done  to  Himself.  He  demands  no  exclu- 
sive honour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  childlike  spirit  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  has  in  His  sight  a  priceless  value,  however  slight  the 
instance  by  which  its  character  was  shown.  Tlie  good  deed  done 
to  the  least  of  His  people,  is  considered  as  personal  to  Himself. 
Neither  now,  nor  at  any  time,  does  He  bear  Himself  as  one  to  whom 
all  were  to  bow  as  servants;  He  takes  His  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  band  round  Him,  as  one  who  shares  with  them  the  highest  and 
holiest  joys.  Within  tliis  circle  we  ever  find  Him  strengthening 
and  encouraging  each  to  surrender  himself  for  the  good  of  the 
rest,  and  to  cheer  and  honour  especially,  the  humblest,  the  least 
esteemed,  the  most   unpretentious;  or,  it  may  be,  the  mere  workers 
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T\'ho  could  not  piisli  themselves  into  notice.  Meek  find  lowly  ia 
heart,  He  was  no  less  of  an  infinite  pity.  The  New  Society,  taught 
by  His  example  and  words,  learned  that  they  were  to  reproduce  the 
spirit  of  little  children,  in  that  hitherto  unimagined  grandeur  of 
humility  which  almost  rejoices  to  suffer  because  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  forgive. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

AT   THE  FEAST  OF   TABEP.XACLES. 

The  seventh  month,  Tisri,  part  of  our  September  and  October — 
"  the  month  of  the  full  .streams,"  and  the  autumnal  equinox,  had  now 
come.  Nisan,  ' '  the  flower  month, "  known  of  old  as  Abib,  ' '  the  earing 
month,"  had  seen  the  Passover  pass  without  the  presence  of  Jesui?. 
Ijjar,  "  the  beautiful  month,"  with  its  blossoming  trees;  Siwan,  "the 
bright;"  Tammuz;  Ab,  "  the  fruit  month;"  and  Elul,  "the  mouth  of 
wine;"  had  gone  by  in  the  journey  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to  Ca?sareii 
Philippi.  Jesus  Imd  now  been  well-nigh  half  a  year  little  better  than 
an  outlawed  fugitive,  hiding,  in  unsuspected  districts,  from  His  ene- 
mies. The  fifteenth  day  of  Tisri  was  the  first  of  the  great  harvest 
feast  of  the  year — that  of  Tabernacles — a  time  all  the  more  joyful 
from  its  coming  only  four  days  after  the  Day  of  Atonement — the  close 
of  the  Jewish  Lent.  Galilee  was  no  longer  open  to  Him,  and  the 
Kingdom  was  yet  to  be  proclaimed  in  Jerusalem,  the  haughty  city  of 
the"  "Temple,  and  of  David.  He  knew  that  to  go  there  would  be, 
sooner  or  later,  to  die;  but,  with  this  clearly  before  Him,  He  calmly 
resolved,  at  the  summons  of  duty,  to  transfer  the  sphere  of  His  activ- 
ity from  the  remote  and  secluded  secuiity  of  the  north  to  the  hcad- 
.quarters  of  the  Rabbis  and  priests.  He  had  come  into  the  world  lo 
be  the  Lamb  of  God,  bringing  salvation  to  His  people  and  mankind 
bj' the  proclamation  of  the  New  Kingdom,  sealed  with  His  blood; 
and  Jerusalem  alone,  the  seat  of  the  dispensation  He  came  to  super- 
sede, was  the  fitting  scene  for  inaugurating  the  economy  that  was  to 
take  its  place. 

He  was  still  in  Capernaum  when  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  be- 
gan to  pass  to  the  feast.  His  relations,  who,  as  yet,  had  declared 
neither  for  nor  against  Him,  had,  apparently,  come  over  from  Nazjx- 
reth  to  get  Him  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  with  them.  They  could  not 
have  feft  any  hostility  to  One  whose  holy  life  had  pas.sed  under  their 
eyes,  but,  like  the  nation  at  large,  they  clung  to  what  they  had  always 
been  taught  by  the  Rabbis,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  restore  Israel  to 
national  glory,  and  to  transfer  the  sceptre  of  universal  power  from 
Rome  to  Jerusalem.  In  their  worldly  wisdom  they  could  not  under- 
standllim.  It  seemed  to  them  unwise  that  He  should  stay  in  a 
corner  of  the  land,  if  He  wished  to  establish  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah.    The  Rabbis,  as  Ho  knew,  tauglit  that  it  was  to  be  set  up  in 
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Jenisalem,  and  it  was  clear  that  it  could  be  extended  begt  from  the 
Holy  City,  as  a  centre.  Vf  hy  did  He  not  go  up  with  them  now,  tliey 
asked,  to  the  feast,  that  all  who  were  friendly  to  Him,  or  who  might 
become  so,  might  see  His  miracles,  and  thus  be  constrained  to  sup- 
port Him?  "Nobody,"  they  urged,  "who  aimed  at  being  a  great 
national  leader,  as  they  fancied  He  did,  by  His  claiming  to  be  the 
Messiah,  could  hope  for  success  if  He  wrought  all  the  "signs"  which 
were  to  rally  the  people  round  Him,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  like 
Galilee.  He  had  not  been  at  the  last  Passover,  or  at  Pentecost,  when 
the  people  were  gathered  in  the  Holy  City  from  all  the  land,  and,  in- 
deed, from  all  the  world;  but  He  might,  perhaps,  repair  this  error 
even  j^et,  if  He  went  up  now,  and  showed  His  power  before  the  as- 
sembled m3'riads  of  Israel.  If  they  accepted  Him  as  Messiah,  their 
very  numbers  would  sweep  away  the  heathen  like  chaff  before  the 
wind,  especially  when  supported  by  miraculous  help.  It  was  unwise 
to  keep  back  in  this  obscure  and  hidden  district;  He  should  show 
Himself  ojienly  to  the  Jewish  world,  which  He  could  only  do  in 
Jerusalem." 

' '  You  think  the  present  the  fit  moment  for  carrying  out  my  plans, " 
said  Jesus.  "  You  err.  It  is  not  yet  the  divinely  appointed  time  for 
my  doing  this.  You  may  go  up  openly  before  all  Israel,  at  any  time, 
because  you  and  they  are  at  one  in  not  receiving  me.  They  have  no 
reason  to  hate  you,  nor  have  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  their  leaders; 
but  they  hate  me,  because  I,  the  Light  of  the  world — the  true  Mes- 
siah— on  whom  all  should  believe,  am  a  standing  protest  against  them, 
that  they  sin  in  liating  and  persecuting  jne,  as  a  transgressor  of  the 
Law  and  a  blasphemer,  because  I  have  Avitnessed  against  their  cor- 
ruption and  hjqiocrisy.  They  wish  a  political  Messiah :  I  seek  only 
spiritual  ends.  Go  up,  yourselves.  The  present  time  does  not  suit 
me  to  go  with  you."  Their  hope  that  He  would  lift  the  family  to  the 
highest  honour,  by  heading  a  national  Messianic  movement,  had  come 
to  nothing. 

The  object  of  His  delay  was  to  avoid  going  with  the  great  Galila?an 
caravan,  which  entered  the  Holy  City  with  public  rejoicings.  He 
would  be  recognized  at  once,  and'  the  multitude,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  time,  might  again  try  to  force  Him  into  political  action.  Pub- 
licity and  popular  enthusiasm  would  have  clrav\'n  the  attention  of 
those  in  power,  and  this  He  at  present  earnestly  wished  to  avoid. 
His  work  was  not  to  be  rasldy  broken  off  by  any  imprudent  act,  for 
He  needed  all  the  opportunities  that  remained,  to  devote  Himself  to 
the  Twelve  and  to  His  other  followers.  He  could  go  up  a  few  daj's 
later,  and  thus  avoid  the  caravan.  The  feast  lasted  seven  days, 
closing  with  the  eighth  as  the  greatest,,  and  thus,  even  if  He  started 
later.  He  could  mingle  with  the  multitudes,  and  find  out  how  men 
felt  towards  Him  and  His  work,  and  proclaim  the  Nevv'  Kingdom  as 
He  saw  fit.  The  danger  v.'ould  be  averted,  and  His  great  end  better 
served.     It  was  more  in  keeping  with  His  spirit  to  avoid  all  appear- 
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ance  of  courting  popularity,  and  to  deliver  His  great  message  of  love 
in  stillness;  leaving  its  reception  to  its  own  charms,  and  to  the  lowly 
humilit}',  self-denial,  and  gentleness,  v^ith  which  it  was  delivered. 

Waiting,  therefore,  for  some  days,  till  things  were  quiet,  He  started 
with  the  Twelve,  and  a  number  of  disciples,  for  Jerusalem.  Cross- 
ing Esdraelon,  now  stripped  of  its  harvest,  Engannim,  the  "fountain 
of  gardens,"  saw  Him  once  more  on  Samaritan  soil.  The  caravans 
had  perhaps  gone  over  the  Jordan,  to  travel  down  its  eastern  bank,  and 
thus  avoid  the  pollution  of  the  direct  route  through  hated  Samaria. 

He  had  been  kindly  received  in  the  alien  district  on  His  former 
passage  through  it,  northAvards,  but  He  was  now  going  towards 
Jerusalem  instead  of  leaving  it,  and  this  was  enough  to  rouse  the 
bitterness  of  the  Samaritans.  As  was  His  custom.  He  had  sent  on 
messengers  before  Him  to  secure  hospitality  for  the  night,  but  it  was 
at  once  refused.  John  and  James — "the  Sons  of  Thunder" — who 
had  perhaps  been  the  messengers,  were  especially  indignant,  and 
showed  how  little  they  had  profited  by  the  lessons  of  meekness  they 
had  so  long  been  receiving.  With  the  harsh  Jewish  feeling  which 
regarded  every  one  except  a  Jew  as  accursed,  and  hateful  to  God, 
and  sought  to  establish  the  New  Kingdom,  not  by  mildness  and  love, 
but  by  force,  they  would  fain  have  had  fire  called  down  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  unfriendly  village.  They  had  likely  spoken  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  or,  perhaps.  His  fame  as  such,  may  have  already 
crossed  the  border.  But  the  Samaritans  expected  from  the  Messiah 
that  He  would  restore  the  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  instead  of 
that,  Jesus  Avas  going  up  to  a  feast  in  Jerusalem.  John  and  James, 
however,  could  make  no  allowance.  Elias  had  once  called  fire  from 
heaven  in  his  own  honour:  how  much  more  should  men  perish  who 
had  rejected  the  Messiah.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  had  not  as  yet  soft- 
ened the  fierce  Jewish  spirit  of  the  TAve'lve.  Fanatical  bitterness  had 
struck  its  roots  into  their  deepest  nature.  Hoav  utterly  were  they 
still  Avanting  in  patience  toAvards  the  erring,  and  filled  only  Avith  the 
thought  ofVrath  and  destruction!  They  had  not  yet  realized  that 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  is  one  of  faith  alone:  that  it  cannot  be  spread 
by  compulsion  and  Aiolence,  but  must  spring  from  humility  and  love ; 
that  it  must  rest  on  free  and  honest  conviction,  and  can  grow  strong 
and  abiding  onlv  when  a  child-like  spirit  obeys  and  advances  it. 

Deeply  troubled,  and  no  less  offended,  Jesus  turned  toAvards  the 
fierce  zealots,  and  rebuked  their  foolish  and  ci-uel  harshness.  They 
had  heard  Him  sav  that  He  came  to  serve,  not  to  reign;  to  suffer  for 
others,  not  to  infl"ict  suffering  on  any;  and  He  had  but  lately  told 
them,  once  and  again,  hoAv  "He  was  about  to  give  Himself  up  to 
deatli  for  the  good'of  the  Avorld.  But  though  their  ears  had  heard, 
and  their  conscience  approved,  their  hearts  had  not  Avillingly  accepted 
the  intimation,  and  hence  they  Avere  ever  exposed  to  fall  back  into 
JcAvish  fanaticism.  Rebuking'them  sternly,  He  taught  them  a  needed 
lessoa,  l;y  merely  passing  to  another  village. 
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It  was  hard  for  the  disciples  to  realize  that,  to  be  followers  of 
Jesus,  they  must  surrender  themselves  unconditionally  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom,  without  a 
lingering  tie  to  the  world  they  had  left.  The  circumstances  demanded 
explicit  statements  of  what  discipleship  thus  involved,  and  hence, 
when  fresh  applicants  for  the  honour  presented  themselves,  Jesus  was 
more  frank  and  earnest,  if  possil)le,  than  ever  before,  in  setting  the 
cost  before  them.  A  Samaritan  had  come  forward  asking  leave  to 
follow  Him ;  as  if  to  show  that  all  were  not  like  the  villagers  who  had 
treated  Him  so  unkindlj'.  It  may  Ix;  he  had  very  imperfect  ideas  of 
what  his  wish  implied,  but  Jesus  did  not  leave  him  in  doubt.  He 
told  him  all  His  own  position,  and  all  that  awaited  His  disciples:  that 
He  had  forsaken  house  and  home  for  ever,  and  that  the  birds  of  the 
air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  had  a  lot  to  be  envied  compared  with 
His. 

The  seeming  harshness  of  His  replies  to  two  others,  perhaps  Sa- 
maritans, who  also  asked  leave  to  follow  Him,  is  explained  by  these 
facts.  From  the  first  He  had  held  out  no  rewards,  but  predicted  only 
privation  and  sulfering  to  His  disciples,  but  these  were  closer  at  hand 
now  than  they  had  been  when  lie  called  the  Twelve.  To  follow 
Him  had  come  to  mean,  literally,  to  leave  all,  and  to  make  up  one's 
mind  to  the  worst.  He  was  a  mark  for  the  fiercest  hatred  of  those  in 
authority,  and  His  circle  could  not  escape  suffering  with  their  Master. 
The  most  utter,  unqualified  devotion,  the  purest  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
were  rec[uired.  "Let  the  dead ;  those  who  will  not  receive  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom,  bury  their  dead,"  said  He,  to  one  who  wished 
to  bury  his  father.  "  Surrender  yourself  utterly  to  God."  Anothe'-, 
whose  want  of  the  supreme  resolution  demanded,  showed  itself  in  a 
request  to  be  allowed  to  bid  farewell  to  his  friends,  was  told  that  it 
could  not  be.  "The  prayers,  the  tears  of  your  circle  at  home,  might 
shake  your  decision  to  consecrate  j'oui-self  wholly  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. " 

It  was  now  many  months  since  the  sending  out  of  the  Twelve  on 
their  first  missionary  journey.  It  had  been  necessary  to  confine  them 
to  strictly  Jewish  ground,  to  avoid  oifence,  and  from  their  own  de- 
fective sympathy  with  other  popuhitions.  Both  difficulties  were 
now,  however,  in  part,  removed:  the  openly  hostile  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  made  it  unnecessary  to  consider  their  preju- 
dices; the  Apostles  had,  in  some  degi-ee,  gained  broader  charity,  and, 
above  all,  the  near  approach  of  the  end  made  it  desirable  that  the 
full  grandeur  of  the  iNew  Kingdom,  as  intended  for  all  men  alike, 
should  be  clearly  shown  before  its  founder's  death,  that  there  might 
be  no  possible  misconception  afterwards.  Jesus  had  alwaj'S  yearned 
to  proclaim  the  words  of  life  to  the  different  races  whom  He  saw 
around  Him.  A  boundless  field  opened  itself  for  the  missionary 
labours  of  any  number  of  disciples,  and  He  now  had  round  Him  a 
larger  number  than  before,  whom  He  could  thus  send  out.     He  de- 
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termined,  therefore,  to  send  out  no  fewer  than  seventy  disciples;  in 
the  Jewish  opinion,  the  number  of  tlie  nations  of  the  world.  The 
lesson  could  not  be  doubtful.  It  was  a  significant  announcement 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  a  universal  religion  was 
being  proclaimed. 

Samaria,  through  which  He  was  passing,  had,  naturally,  the  first 
claim  on  the  new  enterprise,  and  that  all  the  more  from  the  proof  of 
its  need  of  spiritual  light,  furnished  by  the  inhospitality  shown  to 
Him  who  was  bringing  that  light  to  its  borders. 

The  Seventy,  separated  into  pairs,  were  detailed  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  all  the  habitations  of  the  race  they  had  formerly,  as 
Jews,  so  hated.  They  had  grown  up  from  childhood  in  the  narrowest 
Pharisaic  spirit,  and  were  still,  in  some  measure,  under  its  spell. 
The  Babbis  did  not  permit  any  close  intercourse  of  Jews  with  hea- 
then or  Samaritans ;  they  were  forbidden  to  enter  their  houses,  or 
return  their  greetings,  and,  still  more,  to  join  them  in  a  common  meal. 
But  the  grand  maxims  of  charity  and  love  which  Jesus  had  so  often 
taught,  were  now  to  be  put  in  practice.  Jewish  exclusiveness  was 
to  be  done  away  for  ever,  by  the  proclamation  of  a  Saviour  op 
Mankind.  His  messengers,  therefore,  while  losing  no  time  on  the 
way  by  long  and  formal  salutations,  were  to  bear  themselves  with 
loving  tiTist  even  among  hostile  populations,  taking  neither  purse,  nor 
wallet,  and  wearing  only  the  sandals  of  the  poor — to  show  their  lowly 
bearing,  and  humble  personal  claims.  The  instructions  given  for- 
merlj-  to  the  Twelve,  were,  in  fact,  repeated ;  instructions  then  as 
amazing  as  if  Hindoo  Brahmins  of  to-da}^  Avere  sent  forth  with  orders 
to  care  nothing  for  caste,  and  associate  freely,  and  even  eat,  with  ab- 
horred Pariahs  and  Sudras.  The  Seventj^  were  to  join,  without  hes- 
itation or  reserve,  in  the  household  life  of  the  hated  Samaritans,  and 
eat  with  them  at  their  tables!  No  other  condition  of  spiritual 
brotherhood  was  to  be  required  than  that  of  a  believing  reception  of 
the  salvation  through  Jesus. 

Only  one  incident  of  the  journey  of  Jesus  Himself  is  recorded,  but 
it  is  wondrously  significant.  His  repulse  at  the  border  village  had 
changed  His  route,  for  now,  instead  of  going  straight  south.  He 
turned  eastwards,  and  followed  the  road  that  runs  between  Samaria 
and  Galilee,  down  the  ravines,  to  the  fertile  meadows  of  Bethshean 
or  Scythopolis,  where  a  ford  or  bridge  led  over  the  Jordan.  The 
route  stretched  thence,  southwards,  to  Jericho. 

The  calm  rebuke  of  John  and  James  for  their  anger  and  revenge- 
ful spirit,  and  the  return  of  good  for  evil  in  the  sending  forth  the 
Seventy  to  preach  the  Kingdom  throughout  the  Samaritan  region, 
had  shown  that  the  rudeness  He  had  received  had  not  ruffled  His 
spirit.  He  was  novv'  to  add  another  proof  of  His  serene  and  loving 
nature.  As  ihey  approached  a  border  village,  a  dismal  spectacle 
was  presented.  Ten  men,  hideous  Avith  leprosy,  ranged  themselves 
at  a  distance  from  the  road,  as  similar  sufferers  stiil  do,  before  their 
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huts  at  tlie  Zion  Gate  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  law  in  Samaria  that 
no  leper  could  enter  a  town,  and  hence  the  unfortunate  creatures 
accosted  Jesus  while  He  was  still  outside  the  village.  ^Misery  had 
broken  down  all  prejudice  of  race  or  faith,  and  had  brought  together 
even  Jew  and  Samaritan,  as  it  still  does  in  the  leper  haunts  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Nablous.  The  ten  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  the  wonderful 
cures  He  had  performed  on  such  aS  they,  and  no  sooner  saw  Him 
than  they  broke  out  with  the  common  cry — "Tame!  Tame!  Un- 
clean, unclean!  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us."  It  was  a  sight 
that  might  have  touched  any  heart,  for  it  must  have  been  like  that 
which  still  repeats  itself  to  passers-by  at  the  leper  quarters  else- 
where— a  crowd  of  beggars  without  eyebrows,  or  hair  on  their  faces 
or  heads,  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  even  a  hand  or  a  foot 
itself,  gone  from  some;  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  the  palate, 
more  or  less  wanting  in  others.  As  they  stood  afar  off,  their  lips 
covered  with  their  abbas,  like  mourners  for  the  dead ;  for  they  were 
smitten  with  a  living  death,  which  cut  them  off  from  intercourse 
with  their  fellows;  the  pity  of  Jesus  was  excited,  and  without  even 
waiting  to  come  near,  sent  hope  to  them  in  the  words,  ' '  Go,  show 
yourselves  to  the  priests."  They  knew  what  the  command  meant, 
for  no  one  who  was  not  cleansed  could  approach  a  priest,  and  as  they 
moved  off,  the  disease  left  them.  The  Samaritan  would  have  to  show 
himself  to  a  Samaritan  priest;  the  nine  Jews  needed  to  go  \ip  to  Je- 
rusalem for  an  official  certificate  of  health,  at  the  Temple ;  but  it  was 
the  least  either  the  one  or  the  others  could  do,  when  they  felt  their 
cure,  to  return,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  thank  their  benefactor  for  a 
deliverance  from  worse  than  death.  But  the  nine  Jews  were  too  much 
concentrated  on  themselves  to  think  of  this.  Only  one,  the  Samar- 
itan, showed  natural  gratitude,  and  came  back  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  shown 
him.  "Were  there  not  ten  cleansed?"  asked  Christ;  "where  are  the 
nine?  The  only  one  who  has  returned  to  give  glory  to  God  is  this 
Samaritan,  whom  Jews  call  a  heathen,  and  an  alien  from  Israel. 
Arise,  go  thy  way,  thy  faith  hath  made  the  whole."  The  Twelve 
had  received  another  lesson  of  universal  charity. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  which 
every  .Jew  was  required  to  attend.  It  v\  as  held  from  the  fifteenth  of 
Tisri  to  the  twenty-second,  the  first  and  last  days  being  Sabbaths — the 
latter  "the  great  day  of  the  feast.  "  It  commemorated,  in  part,  the 
tent-life  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  but  was  also,  still  more,  a  feast 
of  thanks  for  the  harvest,  which  was  now  ended  even  in  the  orchards 
and  vinej'ards.  Every  one  lived  in  booths  of  living  twigs,  branches 
of  olive,  myrtle,  fir,  and  the  like, — raised  in  the  open  courts  of 
houses,  on  roofs,  and  in  the  streets  and  open  places  of  the  city.  All 
carried  in  the  left  hand  a  citron,  and  in  the  right  the  lulalj — a  branch 
of  palm  woven  round  with  willow  and  myrtle.  On  each  of  the  seven 
feast  days  the  priests  went  out  with  music  and  the  choir  of  Levites, 
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amidst  the  shouts  of  vast  multitudes,  to  draw  water  in  a  crolden  ves- 
sel, from  the  spring  of  Siloah;  to  be  poured  out  at  the  time  of  the 
morning  offering  as  a  liI)ation,  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  altar, 
amidst  great  ]ny,  singing  and  dancing,  such  as  was  not  all  the  year 
besides.  On  the  evening  of  the  tirst  day  a  gTand  illumination,  from 
huge  candelabra  which  shed  light  far  and  near  over  the  cit}',  began 
in  the  Court  of  the  "Women,  and  torch  dances  of  men  wei'e  kept  up, 
in  the  court,  with  music  and  songs,  till  the  Temple  gates  closed. 

The  Jewish  authorities  kept  looking  for  Jesus,  for  thej"  had  counted 
on  His  attending  the  great  national  holiday,  and  thus  coming  within 
their  reach,  but,  to  their  disappointment.  He  appeared  not  to  be  in 
Jerusalem.  So  their  officers  reported.  His  absence  had,  indeed,  been 
noted  by  the  multitude,  and  everywhere  He  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation and  discussion.  The  Rabbis  and  higher  Temple  dignitaries 
had  shown  themselves  so  hostile  to  Him  that  no  one  dared  to  mention 
His  name  except  in  whispers,  for  fear  of  cxcomniunication,  but  He 
was  more  or  less  the  one  engrossing  topic  of  the  bazaars  and  the 
booths  of  the  feast.  Opinions  were  divided.  Some,  who  judged  for 
themselves,  maintained  that  He  was  a  good  man,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  for  all  to  follow  what  He  taught:  others,  and  they,  no  doubt, 
the  great  majority,  who  took  their  opinions  from  their  religious 
leaders,  hotly  and  loudly  denounced  Him  as  unsafe  and  dangerous, 
a  l)reaker  of  the  Sabbath ;  for  had  He  not,  on  His  last  visit,  healed  a 
blind  man  on  the  holy  day? 

Meanwhile,  when  the  feast  was  at  its  height,  Jesus  suddenly  made 
His  appearance  in  the  Temple  porch,  where  the  Rabbis  taught,  and, 
calmly  taking  His  seat,  began  to  teach  the  crowd  that  soon  gathered 
round  Him.  It  is  not  told  us  when  He  had  arrived,  or  whether  Ho 
lived  for  the  week,  like  the  crowds,  in  a  succah  or  booth  of  His  own, 
or  of  a  friend:  or  whether  He  carried  the  lulub  and  citron,  as  others- 
did,  round  the  great  altar,  or  attended  only  to  the  graver  matters  of 
His  New  Kingdom.  We  only  know  that  He  showed  Himself  openly 
in  the  citv  and  in  the  Temple  courts,  under  the  very  eyes  of  His 
enemies.  Loyalty  to  His  work  had  demanded  His  delay  in  coming,  for 
His  life  was  still  needed  to  proclaim  the  New  Kingdom  in  Jerusalem 
as  well  as  in  Galilee,  if  it  were  permitted  Him.  He  had  lived  mostly 
in  the  latter,  but  Jerusalem  was  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation, 
and  all  that  Iiappened,  or  was  spoken  publicly  during  one  of  the  great 
feasts,  would  be  wafted,  like  seeds,  to  every  land.  As  a  Jew,  more- 
over. He  had  a  tender  love  for  the  City  of  David,  and  of  a  still  greater. 
His  Heavenly  Father — a  spot  dear  then,  as  now,  beyond  expression, 
to  every  Israelite.  Before  it  was  for  ever  too  late.  He  would  fain 
bring  its  children  to  listen  to  the  things  of  their  peace,  which  He 
alone  could  tell  them. 

The  Jewish  authorities  were  astounded,  and  hardly  knew  what 
course  to  take.  Coming,  themselves,  to  listen  to  the  fearless  intruder, 
they  were  still  more  amazed  at  what  they  heard.     They  could  now 
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understand  how  it  had  been  said  of  Him  that  He  bore  Himself  as  one 
who  had  authorit}' direct  from  God;  and  not  like  the  Rabbis,  who 
never  spoke  without  quoting  an  authority ;  and  how  He  had  made  so 
great  a  popular  impression.  Art  and  study  of  effect  had  no  place  in 
His  discourses ;  for  the  copiousness  and  finish  of  a  mere  rhetorician 
were  wanting.  His  resistless  powftf  lay  as  much  in  Himself  as  in  His 
■words:  His  calm  dignity,  and  His  look  of  mingled  purity  and  tender- 
ness, contirniing  all  He  said,  as  by  a  holy  sanction.  He  did  not 
merely  treat  of  general  religious  and  moral  truths,  but  spoke  of 
quickening  facts  and  realities.  The  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
its  nature,  and  its  glorious  future,  but  above  all.  His  own  position  in 
it;  as  its  Head  and  King,  as  He  in  wliom  the  Father  revealed  Him- 
self, and  in  whom  men  were  to  find  salvation,  were  the  substance  of 
His  addresses.  They  were,  in  fact,  essentially  a  testimony  respecting 
Himself,  and  a  self-revelation.  There  were  no  sudden  and  violent 
bursts,  no  brilliant  flashes,  but  an  atmosphere  of  more  than  earthly 
peace  rested  over  both  speaker  and  words,  from  first  to  last.  The 
most  amazing  claims  were  uttered,  not  only  without  a  trace  of  self- 
consciousness,  but  with  the  lowliest  humility.  It  seemed  as  if  all  He 
said  was  only  what  became  Him. 

But  with  all  His  humility,  and  in  addition  to  His  transcendent  dig- 
nity, the  fulness  of  His  knowledge  was  no  less  remarkable.  He  was 
intimately  familiar  with  all  the  sacred  books,  and  even  with  the 
houourecl  extra-canonical  waitings.  He  met  and  confuted  opinions 
of  the  Rabbis  by  the  subtlest  and.  most  original  references  to  Scrip- 
ture; He  pierced  beneath  its  letter  to  the  spirit;  He  distinguished 
"with  the  keenest  aeuteness  between  the  LaAV,  as  given  by  God,  in  its 
scope  and  essence,  and  the  Pharisaic  traditions;  and  He  clothed  in 
the  simplest  language,  the  profoundest  spiritual  truths  of  both  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.     Such  a  phenomenon  was  inexplicable. 

The  authorities,  in  amazement,  could  only  ask  themselves  how  He 
could  have  such  learning,  when  He  has  never  studied  in  the  schools. 
Where  could  He  have  got  this  power  of  handling  the  Scriptures  like 
a  great  Rabbi?  He  was  a  Galilfean,  and  had  never  attended  any 
Teacher.  Like  the  old  prophets  He  must  have  been  "taught  of 
God,"  and  it  was  evident  that  tlie  people  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize 
Him  as  one,  though  the  otficial  classes  were  fain  to  decry  Him,  and 
knew  the  effect  of  a  harsh  and  contemptuous  name.  ' '  How  could  a 
common  man  like  this,"  said  they,  "  who  has  never  been  educated  as 
a  Rabbi,  possibly  understand  the  Scriptures?"  Against  their  con- 
sciences, they  tried  to  depreciate  both  Him  and  His  teaching. 

Had  they  shown  only  curious  or  friendly  wonder,  Jesus  woTild, 
perhaps,  have  remained  silent.  But  it  was  different  wlien  they  were 
trying  to  excite  doubt  and  suspicion  against  Himself  and  His  words, 
as  it  was  clear  they  were  doing  from  what  He  saw  and  heard.  A 
deputation  from  the  authorities  having  at  last  given  the  opportunity 
of  reply  by  a  direct  interrogation,  He  seized  it  at  once.     ' '  Beyond 
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doubt,"  said  He,  to  paraphrase  His  v.'ords  sliglitly,  "I  have  not 
learned  in  j'our  schools  what  I  teach.  But  my  doctrine  is  not  a  mere 
invention  of  my  own:  it  is  not  mine  at  all,  but  His  who  has  sent  me. 
I  only  repeat  what  He  instructs  me  to  make  kiiown  m  His  name. 
You  speak  as  if  religious  truth  were  a  mere  matter  of  tedious  study. 
But  it  is  to  be  learned  by  obedienyj.  rather  than  from  books,  as  your 
own  Wisdom  of  Sirach  tells  }"ou,  '  He  tiiat  keepeth  the  law  of  the 
Lord  getteth  the  understanding  thereof.'  It  needs  a  heart  willing  to 
be  taught  of  God  to  comprehend  it ;  a  heart  at  one  with  God,  and 
eager  To  do  His  will,  however  contrary  to  one's  own.  He  whose  soul 
lias  no  love  of  truth,  no  oneness  with  God,  cannot  recognize  His 
truth  even  when  he  hears  it.  If  you  had  true  love  to  God  and  desired 
to  know  His  revealed  will,  ami  to  carry  it  out  in  your  lives,  you 
would  know  from  whom  I  have  received  the  doctrine  I  teach,  by  its 
power  to  purify  and  calm  the  heart,  and  by  the  hopes  it  gives  for  the 
world  to  come.  That  I  do  not  advance  a  doctrine  of  my  wvn  inven- 
tion is,  moreover,  clear  from  this,  that  if  I  did  so  I  should  seek  my 
own  honour  and  advantage.  But  if  I  seek  no  honour  for  mj'self,  but 
only  for  Ilim  by  whom  I  liave  been  sent,  it  shows  that  I  am  worthy 
of  {rust.  To  strive  only  for  the  glory  of  God  is  in  itself  a  proof  of 
being  His  true  mouthpiece  and  messenger,  and  I  leave  you  to  say 
whether  this  docs  not  apply  to  me.  Have  I  ever  sought  honour  from 
men  and  not  rather  the  honour  of  my  Father  alone?  Have  I  not 
always  professed  to  have  received  all  from  my  Father?  I  have  had 
no  personal  end,  and  it  is,  therefore,  incredible  that  I  should  be  a 
deceiver,  seeking  to  lead  men  astraj'. " 

The  cavil  oi  the  Rabbis  thus  ausvrered,  Jesus  forthwith  took  the 
offensive.  "IIou  charge  me,"  said  He,  "with  not  knoicing  the  Law: 
you  do  not  keep  it.  You  boast  of  your  zeal  for  it,  and  affect  iudigna- 
tion  for  my  having,  as  you  assert,  broken  it  by  healing  a  blind  man 
on  the  Sabbath;  an  indignation  so  real  that  you  would  put  me  to 
death  if  you  could.  But  "this,  itself,  is  a  violation  of  the  Law,  for  the 
Law  commands  love  to  our  neighbour  above  even  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  should  be  my  perfect  defence."  He  knew  that  the  authorities 
:  had  never  forgiven  Ilim  His  ansvvcr,  at  His  former  visit,  to  their 
charge  of  liavmg  broken  the  Sabbath  bj'  the  miracle  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  and  that  they  were  plotting  His  death,  even  now,  on  ac- 
count of  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd,  perhaps  knowing  less  than  He  of  the  secret 
designs  of  the  hierarchy,  or  affecting  to  deny  them;  believed,  or 
feigned  to  believe  Him  in  no  danger,  and  broke  out  in  angry  repudia- 
tion of  such  a  charge.  They  liad  heard  the  Rabbis  often  ascribe  His 
works  to  Beelzebub,  and  fell  back  oa  the  blasphemous  slander  as  an 
explanation  of  His  language.  He  must  have  a  devil.  The  Rabbis 
were  right.  He  was  crazed.  The  evil  spirit  that  spoke  through  Ilim 
was  trying  to  stir  them  up  against  their  spiritual  guides. 

Without  noticing  the  interruption,  Jesus  continued,  addressing  the 
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crowd  at  larsie,  "  Your  leaders  are  plotting  to  kill  me  for  doing  an  act 
of  mercy  on  the  Sabbatli.  But  all  of  you  are  in  a  measure  guilty  by 
your  sympathy  with  them;  shown  in  your  unrighteous  anger  at  me 
on  account  of'it,  on  the  same  ground.  But  that  you  may  see  the  in- 
justice of  your  charge,  let  me  remind  you  of  what  often  takes  ]-»laco 
in  regard  to  circumcision.  Tiiat  rite  was  commanded  by  Moses, 
though  it  dates  from  Abraham,  and  you  are  so  strict  in  performing  it 
at  the  prescribed  time,  the  eighth  day,  that  you  circumcise  a  child 
even  on  the  Sabbath,  if  necessary,  that  the  law  of  Moses  in  this  par- 
ticular be  not  broken.  Do  you  think  the  Sabbath  was  first  given  on 
Sinai,  and  hence  give  the  older  law  of  circumcision  the  preference? 
Or  have  you,  of  your  own  accord,  decided  that  in  some  cases  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  rriust  give  way  to  other  parts  of  the  law?  You  accept 
the  saying  of  the  Rabbis,  that  'circumcision  drives  away  the  Sabbath.' 
But,  if  you  perform  circumcision,  Avith  all  the  work  it  involves,  on 
tiie  Sabbatli,  without  breaking  the  day,  how  can  you  be  angry  at  me, 
if  I  broke  it  by  a  work  of  mercy  so  much  more  beneficial  to  its  object 
as  the  making"  a  blind  man  whole  on  it?  Never  judge  by  appearance, 
but  look  beneath,  the  surface  and  judge  righteously." 

But  now  some  joined  the  crowd  w'ho  knew  of  the  plots  of  the 
authorities  against  His  life,  and  could  not  understand  how  He  should 
be  allowed  to  teach  thus  openly  without  interference.  His  words  and 
bearing  had  softened  their  prejudice,  and  made  it  seem  possible  that 
the  authorities  had  become  convinced  that  He  w^as,  in  reality,  the 
Messiah,  and  sanctioned  this  course.  But  the  mere  suggestion,  in  the 
shape  of  a  question,  was  enough  to  raise  a  hot  dispute  among  theo- 
logians so  keen.  "Do  not  the  Rabbis  tell  us,"  said  some,  "  that  the 
IMessiah  will  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  but  that  He  will  be  snatched  away 
by  spirits  and  tempests  soon  after  His  birth,  and  that  when  He  returns 
the  second  time  no  one  will  know  from  whence  He  has  come?  But 
we  know  that  this  man  comes  from  Nazareth.  Our  chief  men,  if 
they  choose,  may  accept  Him  as  the  Messiah;  we  will  not." 

Jesus  was  still  sitting  in  the  Temple  porch,  teaching,  but,  on  hear- 
ing what  was  thus  openly  said  in  disparagement  of  His  Messiahship, 
He  broke  off  His  discourse,  and  calk'd  out  in  a  louder  voice  than  He 
had  hitherto  used,  to  the  noisy  disputant.s — "You  do  certainly,  ia 
your  own  sense,  know  who  I  am,  and  whence  I  come,  but  in  a  higher 
sense  you  know  neither.  I  come  forward  as  the  Messiah,  not  of  my- 
self; i  am  sent  by  One  whom  you  cannot  truly  know,  so  long  as  you 
cling  to  your  worldly  ideas  of  the  Messiah — by  One  who,  alone,  has 
the  right  and  power  to  send  forth  the  Messiah,  and  has  done  so  in 
sending  me.  I  know  Him,  though  you  do  not,  for  I  have  come  forth 
from  Him,  and  no  other  than  He  has  sent  me." 

His  hearers  at  once  .saw  what  was  implied  in  this.  It  was  no  less 
than  a  claim  to  have  come  fortli  froiu  God,  and  was  equivalent  to 
asserting  divine  dignity,  for  He  said  nothing  of  being  only  an  angel, 
or  emb()died  heavenly  spirit,  or  prophet  raised  from  the  dead.    He  had 
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once  be  ore,  after  the  very  niirr.clc  for  -u-hicli  lie  liiid  been  so  p.ssailed, 
justified  Himself  by  saying — "My  Father  v.orketh  hitherto,  and  I 
worlc;"  and  the  -n-ords  had  sounded  so  blasplicmous,  that  the  autlior- 
ities  had  sought  to  kill  Him,  because  He  had  not  only  broken  the  Sab- 
bath, but  had  said  that  God  was  His  Father,  making  Himself  equal 
with  God.  The  hostile  part  of  the  crowd  rightly  saw  a  similar  claim 
repeated  now,  and  with  tlie  wild  fanaticism  of  their  race  in  that  age, 
proposed  to  lay  hold  of  Him,  and  hurry  Him  outside  the  city  on  the 
instant,  to  stone  Him,  as  the  Law  against  blasphemy  enjoined.  But 
His  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  whether  from  fear  of  the  Galiheans 
at  the  feast,  or  from  other  reasons,  their  rage  died  away  in  words. 

The  fame  of  His  miracles  in  the  north  had  preceded  Him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  was,  now,  further  spread  l)y  the  reports  of  the  Galihtau 
pilgrims,  and  deepened  the  effect  of  His  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  His 
last  visit — the  very  bitterness  of  His  enemies  having  kept  it  from  be- 
ing forgotten.  Kimibers  had  thus  been  impressed  in  His  favour, 
even  before  His  appearance  at  the  feast,  and  not  a  few  of  these  Avere 
now  so  far  won  over  by  the  still  liigher  evidence  of  His  wondrous 
words,  and  whole  air  and  bearing,  that  many  felt  constrained  to  admit 
His  claim  to  be  the  ]Messiah.  jMiracles  had  always  been  held  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Messiah's  advent,  and  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Jesus  did  not  deny  His  supernatural  power.  It  was  evident  that  He 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  the  hierarchy  knew  that  if  He  rose 
they  must  fall.  If  they  could  arrest  Him,  Avhile  His  adherents  had 
not  as  yet  ventured  on  an  open  movement  in  Ilis  support,  all  might 
be  well.  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  and  the  Sadducean  chief  ])riests — 
mortal  enemies  at  all  other  times — hastily  issued  a  Avarrant  to  appre- 
hend Him,  and  sent  some  of  the  Temple  police  to  carrv  it  out. 

The  sigiit  of  the  wcll-knoAvn  dress  of  these  officials,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  ills  audience,  told  the  Avhole  story  to  the  quick  intelligence 
of  Jesus,  and  Avith  that  readiness  which  ahvays  marked  Him,  He, 
fortliAvith,  began  a  calm  and  clear  anticipation  of  His  near  death. 

"  I  shall  be  Avitli  you,"  said  He,  "  only  a  short  time  longer,  for  I 
shall  soon  return  to  'my  Father  in  Heaven,  Avho  sent  me.  Then  the 
days  will  come  when  sore  distress  Aviil  fall  upon  this  city  and  land 
for  rejecting  me,  and  you  Avill  seek  help  and  deliverance  from  the 
Messiah,  that  is,  from  'me,  but  ye  Avill  not  find  me  then.  Persecuted 
and  put  to  death  noAV,  ye  will  then  long  for  me  in  vain,  Avhcn  for  ever 
gone  from  you,  for  Avhere  I  shall  then  be  you  cannot  go,  to  fetch  me 
from  thence  as  your  SaAdour." 

"  "Wliat  docs'lTe  mean?"  asked  those  roimd;  "will  He  go  to  our 
Greek  speaking  brethren — the  Hellenists  in  Egypt,  or  Asia  Minor,  or 
some  other  of  the  lands  of  the  Gentiles?" 

The  day  passed  Avithout  any  attempt  to  apprehend  Him,  nor  Avas 
He  disturbed  again  during  the  A\'eek.  The  last  day  of  the  Feast, 
knoAvn  as  "the  Hosanna  Rabba,"  and  the  "Great  Day,"  found  Him, 
as  each  day  before,  doubtless,  had  done,  in  the  Temple  arcades.     He 
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had  gone  thither  early,  to  meet  t!ie  erowds  assembled  for  morning 
prayer.  It  was  a  day  of  special  rejoicing.  A  great  procession  of 
pilgrims  marched  seven  times  round  the  city,  with  their  lulabs, 
music,  and  loud-voiced  choirs  preceding,  and  the  air  was  rent  with 
shouts  of  Hosanna,  in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the 
first  city  in  the  Holy  Laud  that  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  their  Fathers. 
Other  multitudes  streamed  to  the  brook  of  Siloah,  after  the  priests 
and  Levites,  bearing  the  golden  vessels,  with  which  to  draw  some  of 
the  water.  As  many  as  could  get  near  the  stream  drank  of  it  amidst 
loud  chanting  of  the  words  of  Isaiah — "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters."  "  With  joy  shall  we  draw  water  from  the 
Avells  of  salvation," — rising  in  jubilant  chants  on  every  side.  The 
water  drawn  by  the  priests,  was,  meanwhile,  borne  up  to  the  Temple, 
amidst  the  boundless  excitement  of  a  vast  throng.  Such  a  crowd 
was,  apparently,  passing  at  this  moment. 

Rising,  as  the  throng  went  by.  His  Spirit  was  moved  at  such  honest 
enthusiasm,  yet  saddened  at  the  moral  decay  which  mistook  a  mere 
ceremony  for  religion.  It  was  bmning  autumn  weather,  when  the 
siui  had  for  months  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  early  rains  were 
longed  for  as  the  monsoons  in  India  after  the  summer  heat.  Water 
at  all  times  is  a  magic  word  in  a  sultry  climate  like  Palestine,  but  at 
this  moment  it  had  a  double  power.  Standing,  thei'cfore,  to  give  His 
words  more  solemnity,  His  voice  now  sounded  far  and  near  over  the 
throng,  with  soft  clearness,  which  arrested  all  : — 

"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,  for  I  will  give 
him  the  living  waters  of  God's  heavenly  grace,  of  which  the  water 
you  have  now  drawn  from  Siloah  is  only,  as  your  Rabbis  tell  j'ou,  a 
type.  He  that  believes  in  me  drinks  into  his  soul  from  my  fulness,  as 
from  a  fountain,  the  riches  of  divine  grace  and  truth.  Nor  do  they 
bring  life  to  him  alone  who  thus  drinks.  They  become  in  his  OAvn 
heart,  as  the  whole  burden  of  Scripture  tells,  a  living  spring,  which 
shall  flow  forth  from  his  lips  and  life  in  holy  words  and  deeds,  cjuick- 
ening  the  thirsty  around  hira."  He  meant,  adds  St.  John,  that 
this  quickening  missionary  zeal  and  power  would  first  show  itself 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  He  Himself  had  entered  on 
His  glory.  Streams  of  holy  influence,  like  rivers  of  living  water, 
would  go  forth  from  His  Apostles  through  the  Spirit's  overflowing 
fvilness  in  their  souls. 

The  whole  discourse  was  now  ended.  The  impressions  it  had  left 
were  various.  Many  who  had  listened  to  it,  whispered  to  their  neigh- 
bours that  they  were  sure  "This  was  the  Prophet  to  come  before  the 
Messiah."  Others  maintained  He  was  the  Messiah  Himself,  but  this 
opinion  led  to  hot  dispute.  "Does  the  Messiah,  then,  come  out  of 
Nazareth?"  a.sked  the  incredulous  Rabbinists.  "Does  not  the  Scrip- 
ture say  that  the  Christ  comes  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  from  Beth- 
lehem, the  village  where  David  was?"  But  the  division  in  the  crowd 
was  the  safety  of  Jesus,  for  those  who  were  fiercest  to  lay  hand3 
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on  Him  as  a  blasphemer  and  Sabbath-breaker  were  afraid  to  do  so, 
so  strong  did  the  party  seem  which  supported  Him. 

The  Temple  police  sent  to  arrest  Him  liad  remained  near,  to  the 
close,  to  watcli  their  opportunity.  But  the  power  and  majesty  of  His 
discourse,  which  had  spell-bound  so  many  others,  had  overawed  and 
impressed  even  them,  so  that  they  dared  not  touch  Him,  and  went 
back  to  their  masters  emp.ty-lianded.  To  the  angry  demand  for  an 
explanation,  they  could  only  answer,  "  Never  man  spake  as  this  man 
speaks. "  The  Pharisees  in  the  Council — the  special  guardians  of  the 
public  orthodoxy — professed  themselves  shocked  at  such  disloyalty 
on  the  part  of  men  entrusted  with  the  commission  of  tlie  high  eccle- 
siastical court.  "How  can  you  be  so  led  away?  Do  you  not  see 
that  only  some  of  the  ignorant  rabble  believe  in  Him?  Have  any 
men  of  position — any  members  of  the  Council,  or  any  Rabbis — done 
so?  They  are  qualified  to  judge  on  such  matters;  but  as  for  the 
rabble,  who  have  accepted  such  a  tran.sgressor  as  the  Messiah,  it  shows 
that  they  do  not  know  the  Law,  and  are  therefore  accursed  of  God." 

One  faint  voice  only  was  heard  in  the  Council  in  hesitating  defence 
of  Jesus.  It  was  that  of  Kicodemus — His  visitor  by  night  on  His 
first  appearance.  "I  know,  sirs,  you  are  zealous  for  the  Law,  and 
rightly  condemn  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  But  does  the  Law 
sanction  our  thus  condemning  a  man  before  it  has  heard  him,  and 
found  exactly  what  he  has  done?"  He  had  not  moral  courage  to 
take  a  side,  but  could  not  withhold  a  timid  word.  Like  all  weak 
men,  he  found  little  favour  for  his  faint-hearted  caution.  "Are  you, 
also,  like  Jesus,  out  of  Galilee,"  they  asked,  "that  you  believe  in 
Him;  only  ignorant  Galikeans  do  so?  Search  the  Scriptures,  and 
you  will  see  that  no  Galila?au  was  ever  inspired  as  a  prophet  by  God: 
the  race  is  despised  of  the  Highest,  and  is  it  likely  it  should  give 
Jerusalem  the  Messiah?" 

In  their  blind  rage  they  forgot  that,  at  least,  Jonah,  and  Hosea, 
and  Nahum,  were  Galilaaus,  and  they  ignored  the  fact  that  if  the 
followers  of  Jesus  were  mostly  from  the  illiterate  north,  He  had  also 
not  a  few  even  from  the  sons  of  bigoted  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  -L. 

AFTER, THE    FEAST. 

All  who  attended  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  required  to  sleep 
in  the  city  the  tirst  night  at  least,  but  were  free  afterwards  to  go  any 
distance  outside,  within  the  limit  of  a  Sabbath  day's  journey.  Jesus, 
accustomed  to  the  pure  air  of  the  hills  and  open  country,  and  with 
little  sympathy  for  the  noise  and  merriment,  or  for  the  crowds  and 
confusion,  of  the  great  holiday,  was  glad  to  avail  Himself  of  this 
freedom,  and  went  out,  each  night,  after  leaving  the  Temple,  to  seek 
sleep  in  the  house  of  some  friend  on  the  Mount  of  Olives;  perhaps  to 
that  of  the  family  of  Bethany,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  soon  after 
this.  The  early  morning,  however,  saw  Him  always  at  His  post  in 
the  Temple  courts;  now  in  the  royal  porch;  now  in  the  court  of  the 
women,  through  which  the  men  passed  to  their  own. 

The  vast  concour.se  of  people  from  all  countries,  and  the  general 
excitement  and  relaxation  of  the  season,  had  gradually  led  to  abuses. 
Pilgrimages,  in  all  ages,  have  had  an  indiixerent  name  for  their  in- 
fluence on  morals,  and  the  yearly  feasts  at  Jerusalem  were  likely  no 
exception. 

A  large  number  of  people  had  already  gathered  round  Jesus,  when 
a  commotion  was  .seen  in  the  women's  court,  where  He  had  sat  down 
to  teach.  A  woman  of  the  humbler  class  had  been  guilty  of  immo- 
rality, and  the  Scribes,  on  the  moment,  saw  in  her  sin  a  possible  snare 
for  the  hated  Galilsean.  It  was  not  their  business,  but  that  of  her 
husband,  to  accuse  her;  nor  could  she  be  legally  punished,  except  by 
divorce,  if  he,  himself,  were  not  a  man  of  pure  life.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom, however,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  a  famous  Rabbi,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this,  to  entrap  Jesus,  if  possible,  by  asking 
Him  to  adjudicate  on  the  case.  If  He  condemned  her,  and  insisted 
that  she  should  be  stoned  to  death,  it  would  injure  Him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  for  the  Law,  in  this  particular,  had  long  been  obsolete, 
from  the  very  commonness  of  the  offence.  If,  on  the  other  liand,  He 
simply  dismissed  her,  they  could  charge  Him  with  slighting  the  Law, 
for  it  was  still  formally  binding.  To  condemn  her  to  deatli,  v.'ould, 
moreover,  bring  Him  under  the  Roman  law,  as  an  invasion  of  the 
right  of  the  governor. 

Leading  forward  their  trembling  prisoner — unveiled,  and  exposed 
before  the  crowd  of  men — the  bitterest  degradation  to  an  Eastern 
woman — they  set  her  before  Jesus,  and  asked  with  feigned  humility — 

'"Teacher,  this  woman  has  been  guilty  of  sin.  Now  Mo.ses,  in 
the  Law,  charged  us  that  such  should  be  stoned.  What  is  your 
opinion?" 

Knowing  their  smooth  dissimulation,  He  instinctively  felt  that  this 
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mock  respect  was  a  mere  cloak  for  sinister  designs.  Yet  the  incident 
threw  Him  into  a  moment's  confusion.  His  soul  shrank  from  the 
spectacle  thus  brought  before  Him,  and  in  His  stainless  puritj^  He 
could  not  bear  to  look  on  the  fallen  one.  Stooping  down,  therefore, 
at  once  to  Iiide  the  blush  He  could  not  prevent,  and  to  show  that  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  such  a  matter.  He  began  to  write  on 
the  dust  before  Him — most  likely  the  very  words  He  was  presently 
to  utter.  Had  they  chosen  to  read  them,  they  might  have  spared 
themselves  the  open  cxposiu'e  that  followed.  But  they  were  too 
occupied  with  their  plot  to  read  the  warning,  and  again  and  again 
repeated  the  question,  to  force  Him  to  answer.  At  last,  raisingHis 
face  for  a  moment  and  looking  straight  at  them.  He  said — 

"Let  him,  among  j'ou,  who  is  free  from  sin  of  a  like  kind,  cast  the 
first  stone  at  her,  as  is  required  of  the  chief  witness,  by  Moses. " 

It  was  an  age  of  deep  immorality,  and  the  words  of  Jesus  went  to 
their  consciences.  He  had  again  stooped  and  begun  to  write,  as  soon 
as  He  had  spoken,  perhaps  to  remind  them  how  sin,  when  followed 
by  penitence,  is  elfaced  for  ever,  like  characters  written  in  dust. 
Meanwhile,  their  own  bosoms  became  their  judges.  One  after  an- 
other, beginning  at  the  oldest  among  them,  moved  off,  to  the  very 
last,  and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  with  the  woman,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd. 

Rising  once  more,  and  finding  only  the  woman  left,  He  asked  her — 

"Woman,  where  are  thine  accusers?  Did  no  one  condemn  thee, 
by  casting  a  stone  at  thee?" 

"No  one.  Lord." 

"Keither,"  said  He,  "shall  I.  I  come  not  to  condemn,  but  to 
save.  I  am  no  criminal  judge,  either  to  sentence  or  acquit.  Go,  re- 
pent of  thy  guilt,  and  sin  no  more. " 

His  enemies  had  often  murmured  at  the  pity  and  favour  He  had 
shown  to  the  fallen  and  outcast.  They  knew  how  He  liad  let  one 
sinful  woman  wash  His  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  her 
loose  hair;  how  He  liad  eaten  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  how 
He  even  had  a  publican  among  His  disciples.  Thej'  had  hoped  to 
use  all  this  against  Him,  but,  once  more,  their  schemes  had  only 
turned  to  their  own  shame.  He  had  given  no  opinion  for  the  obso- 
lete law,  or  against  it:  their  own  consciences  had  set  the  offender 
free. 

This  incident  past,  He  began  His  discourse  again  to  those  round 
Him.  He  still  sat  in  the  court  of  the  women,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  "the  treasury,"  from  the  thirteen  brazen  chests  for  oiferings, 
with  their  trumpet-like  mouths,  opening  through  the  wall  of  its 
buildings.  The  court  was  the  great  thoroughfare  to  that  of  the 
Israelites,  which  was  reached  from  it  by  the  fifteen  steps  leading  to 
the  great  gate. 

In  the  address  of  the  day  before,  He  had  spoken  of  Himself  as  alone 
having  the  water  of  life  for  the  thirst  of  the  soul.     ' '  To  give  water 
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to  drink,"  was  a  common  phrase  for  teaching  and  crplaining  the 
Law,  and  hence  its  meaning,  when  used  by  our  Lord,  was  familiar  to 
all  His  hearers.  Water,  in  sucli  a  climate,  was  the  tirst  necessarj^  of 
life,  and  flowing,  or  living,  waters  pictured,  at  once,  every  image  of 
joy  and  prosperity.  But  the  mighty  light,  tilling  the  heavens — the 
lirst-born  creation  of  God — lifts  the  thoughts  from  individual  benetit 
to  that  of  the  whole  race,  for  light  is  the  condition  and  source  of  all 
else,  alike  to  nature  and  man.  It  was  the  characteristic  of  Jesus  to 
make  everything  round  Him,  in  creation  or  common  life.  His  texts 
and  illustrations.  The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  as  they  brought  up 
the  golden  vessel  of  water  from  Siloam,  had  introduced  the  discourse 
on  tiie  living  waters.  Round  the  court  in  which  He  now  sat,  rose 
the  great  candelabra,  in  whose  huge  cups  the  illuminations  of  the 
feasts  were  kindled,  that  banished  night  from  the  city,  and  in  whose 
brightness  the  multitudes  found  darkness  changed  to  day,  and  these 
He  now  used  as  a  text. 

Pointing  to  them,  and,  from  them,  to  the  glorious  sun,  just  risen 
over  the  Jlount  of  Olives,  and  shining  with  dazzling  splendour  on 
the  white  houses  of  the  city  and  the  marble  and  gold  of  the  Temple 
walls  and  gates,  He  began  a  new  discourse,  in  language,  which,  from 
the  lips  of  a  Jew,  was  a  direct  claim  to  be  the  Messiah. 

"  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World,"  said  He — "that  is,, of  the  whole 
race  of  man!"  Such  words  from  One  who  was  humility  itself — One 
acknowledged  bj'  all  to  have  unbounded  supernatural  power  at  His 
command,  yet  so  self-restrained  that  He  neves  used  it  for  His  own 
advantage,  and  was  so  unassuming  and  lowly  that  even  the  weakest 
and  poorest  felt  perfectly  free  to  approach  Him — were  uttered  with  a 
calm  dignity  which  vouched  their  truth.  "In  me  dwells  divine 
truth,"  He  continued,  "  and  from  me  it  shines  forth,  like  the  light, 
to  all  mankind.  He  who  becomes  my  true  disciple,  and  follows  me 
sincerely,  will  no  longer  walk  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  sin, 
which  is  the  death  of  the  soul,  but  in  the  light  of  everlasting  life, 
given  to  the  children  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom." 

Some  parti-sans  of  the  Rabbinical  party,  who  remained  to  watch 
Him,  listened  with  eager  attention  to  every  word.  Enraged  at  the 
failure  of  the  last  attempt  to  entrap  him,  v/hat  they  had  now  heard, 
which  was  far  beyond  what  anj^  prophet  had  ever  claimed  for  him- 
self, deepened  their  bitterness. 

"  You  make  yourself  judge  in  your  own  favour,"  said  they.  "You 
require  us  to  believe  you,  on  your  own  word.  It  is  too  much  to  ask. 
A  man's  witness  on  his  own  behalf  is  worthless." 

"  I  do  not  make  myself  witness  in  my  own  favour,"  replied  Jesus. 
"Your  rule  does  not  apply  to  me,  for  I  speak  not  for  myself  alone, 
but  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Him  from  whom  I  came,  and'  to  whom  I 
shall  soon  return.  If  you  knew  who  He  was,  you  would  be  forced 
to  receive  His  testimony  to  me.  But  you  do  not  know  Him,  and 
therefore  you  reject  it,  for  you  kuovv'  neither  v;hence  I  came  nor  whither 
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I  shall  return.  I  know,  and  must  know,  best,  whose  messen<rer  I  am, 
and  what  commission  He  has  given  me.  You  have  no  right  to  accuse 
me  as  a  deceiver,  for  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  me,  since 
you  know  nothing  of  mj'  mission.  You  look  at  me  with  jaimdiced 
eyes,  and  judge  only  l)y  my  lowly,  outward  appearance,  and  are  thus 
misled.  I,  by  myself,  judge  neither  in  mj'  own  favour,  nor  against 
any  one,  for  I  have  come  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save.  If,  indeed, 
in  anj^  case,  I  seem  to  judge,  as  in  this  instance  respecting  my  com- 
mission, it  is  not  I,  alone,  who  do  so,  but  I  and  my  Father  who  has 
sent  me  judge  together,  and  thus  the  judgment  must  be  true.  I  am 
not  alone ;  the  Father  who  sent  me  is  with  me,  and  thus,  even  by 
your  own  Law,  by  which  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  received  as 
true,  that  which  I  offer  for  mj'self  is  more  than  sufficient,  for  I  offer 
you  my  own  word,  and  no  one  can  convict  me  of  untruthfulness, 
and  also  the  witness  of  my  Father.  He  witnesses  for  me  by  the  very 
truths  I  utter,  and  by  the  miracles  you  admit  I  perform." 

"Where  is,  then,  this  second  witness,  Thy  Father?"  retorted  His 
adversaries.  "We  do  not  see  Him.  He  must  be  here,  if,  as  you  say. 
He  is  a  Avitness  for  you?"  He  had  too  often  spoken  of  God  as  His 
Father  to  permit  of  any  mistake  as  to  His  meaning,  but  they  affected 
to  misunderstand  Him.  With  perfect  calmness,  Jesus  replied,  "You 
ask  who  is  my  Father,  and  do  not  know  me,  myself.  I  cannot  an- 
swer you  till  j'ou  have  ju.ster  conceptions  of  me.  If  you  looked  at 
me,  my  teaching,  and  my  deeds,  in  a  right  light,  you  would  know 
Avho  my  Father  is,  for  He  reveals  Himself  in  me.  But  jour  hearts 
are  now  so  prejudiced,  that  you  would  not  understand  what  I  might 
tell  you,  either  of  mjself  or  of  Him,  were  I  to  attempt  it." 

These  were  bold  words  in  such  a  place;  the  very  stronghold  of  His 
enemies;  but  as  He  finished  and  rose  to  depart,  no  one  laid  hands  on 
Him.     His  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

A  fragment  of  another  discovu-se  delivered  like  this  m  the  Temple, 
on  one  of  the  following  days,  has  been  preserved.  The  immediate 
circumstances  preceding  are  not  recorded,  but  there  must  have  been 
another  dispute  with  His  enemies.  Afresh  attempt  to  win  them,  fol- 
lowed ;  with  solemn  warnings  of  the  results  of  their  finally  rejecting 
Him. 

"The  time  approaches,"  said  He,  in  effect,  "when  I  shall  leave 
you,  and  when  I  am  gone  you  will  seek  me,  that  is,  j'ou  will  cry  out 
for  the  Messiah,  but  in  vain,  and  will  look  for  Him  without  success; 
you  will  fain  be  delivered  from  the  calamities  that  ^\\\\  come  on 
you;  but  j'ou  v.ill  die,  unpardoned  and  unsanctified,  with  your  sins 
on  your  souls, — die  here,  and  die  for  ever;  for  your  seeking  me,  that 
is,  the  Messiah,  will  not  be  from  faith  and  repentance,  but  only  a 
despairing  cry  for  deliverance  from  temporal  distress.  You  cannot 
hope  to  be  able  to  go  up  to  heaven,  to  find  and  bring  me  down  as 
your  Saviour.     I  shall  be  gone  from  you  forever." 

"  Y>'iU  He  kill  Himself?"  asked  one  of  the  bitterest  among  the  by- 
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standers,  with  blasphemous  irony.     "  In  that  case,  certainly,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  follow  Him,  oi*  willing,  either,  to  where  lie  will  go!" 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  coarse  insulting  jest,  Jesus  went  on  to 
point  out,  calmly,  and  with  surpassing  dignitj',  that  they  spake  as 
they  did  only  because  they  Qpuld  not  comprehend  Him  or  His  say- 
ings, coming  as  He  did  from  above.  "You  spring  from  the  earth,  I 
from  heaven ;  your  natures  and  hearts,  in  keeping  with  your  origin, 
are  v/ithout  the  higher  wisdom  and  divine  life  of  those  who  are  bora 
of  God.  You  have  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  this  age:  I  speak  those 
of  tlie  New  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  on  this  gi-ound  I  said  to  you, 
that  you  would  die  in  your  sins,  for  only  faith  in  me,  as  the  Messiah, 
can  raise  those  who  are  not  born  from  above,  gross  fleshly  souls, 
born  only  of  the  flesh,  to  higher  divine  life,  in  time  and  eternity. 
If  you  do  not  believe  that  I  am  He,  you  shall  certainly  die  in  your 
sins." 

"I  am  lie,"  was  the  sum  of  Jehovah's  self -proclamation  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  it  was  now  repeated,  in  its  lofty  majesty,  by 
Jesus,  of  His  own  ]\ressiauic  dignity.  He  could  assume  that  the 
question  of  the  Messiah  was  the  ever-present  and  supreme  thought 
of  all  His  hearers.  The  one  point  was  whether  He,  or  another  yet  to 
come,  were  the  Expected  One. 

The  Rabbinists  jwrfectly  understood  Him,  but  would  not  acknowl- 
edge that  they  did  so,  and  asked  Him  contemptuously,  "Who  art 
Thou,  then?" 

"  I  am  what  I  have  said  from  the  beginningof  my  ministry  I  was, — 
how  can  you  still  ask?  I  have  much  to  say  respecting  you,  much  espe- 
cially to  blame;  but  I  refrain,  and  confine  myself  to  my  immediate 
mission, — to  proclaim  to  mankind  what  I  have  received  from  Him 
who  sent  me."  Strange  as  it  might  seem,  though  He  liad  used  similar 
tenns  so  often  that  the  allusion  to  God  was  generally  recognized  at 
once,-  His  hearers  did  not  in  this  instance  understand  Him. 

Seeing  their  hesitation.  He  continued, — "  Had  you  aclcnowledged 
me  as  the  Messiah,  you  would  have  understood  what  I  have  said  of 
my  Father.  But  when  j'ou  have  crucified  me,  you  will  know  that  I 
am  He,  and  that  I  never  act  alone,  but  speak  only  what  I  have  heard 
from  my  Father,  before  I  cam.e  into  the  world.  My  glory,  which 
will  be  revealed  after  I  die,  will  force  you  to  realize  this."  He 
referred  to  the  future  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  His  resur- 
rection,— the  miracles  of  the  Apostles,  the  .spread  of  His  kingdon^, 
the  judgment  of  God  on  the  nation,  and  His  final  return  in  the' 
clouds  of  heaven  at  the  last  day.  "  My  Father  who  sent  me,"  He 
continued,  "has  not  left  me  alone,  though  you  do  not  see  Him,  but 
have  before  you  only  a  lowly  man,  in  the  midst  of  enemies;  He  is 
ever  with  me,  for  I  do  always  the  things  that  please  Him." 

These  lofty  words  must  have  been  wondrously  borne  out  by  His 
whole  air,  and  by  the  calm  truth  and  heavenliness  of  His  tone  and  looks ; 
for.  instead  of  revolting  His  hearers   by  the  contradiction  betweea 
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claims  so  awful,  and  Him  who  made  tliem,  which  we  instinctively 
feel  there  must  have  been,  had  they  been  uttered  by  sinful  men  Mice 
ourselves,  they  won  many  to  believe  in  Him,  there  and  then,  as  the 
Messiah. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  such  words  were  'a  distinct  claim 
of  absolute  siulessness,  on  which  no  mere  man  could  for  a  moment 
venture.  Yet  in  His  mouth  they  seemed  only  the  titting  expression 
of  evident  truth.  Nor  is  it'  possible  to  exaggerate  their  importance. 
When  we  remember  how  entirely  His  Avhole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  purest  morals  even  in  the  domain  of  thought  and 
conscience,  thej'  acquire  a  significance  that  awes  the  mind.  Such  an 
absolute  purity  implied  the  keenest  discrimination  between  good  and 
evil,  holiness  and  siu.  "To  please  God,"  was  with  Him  no  empty 
phrase,  but  implied  a  divine  holiness  in  the  very  fountains  of  being; 
pure  as  the  light  of  a  morning  without  clouds.  Yet  His  language 
respecting  Himself  was  always  the  sam.e.  The  greatest  saints  are 
most  ready  to  bewail  their  unworthiness,  but  He  never  for  a  moment 
humbles  Himself  before  God  for  sin ;  never  asks  pardon  for  it;  and 
not  only  makes  no  approach  to  expressing  a  sense  of  needing  repent- 
ance and  ft)rgiveness,  but  calmly  takes  on  Himself  the  divine  pre- 
rogative of  forgiving  the  sins  of  men.  The  Ideal  of  humility,  and 
truth,  and  holy  life.  He  must  have  known  His  own  spiritual  state  with 
exact  fidelity,  for  the  passing  of  even  an  unworthy  thought  over  such 
a  soul,  would  have  instantly  clouded  its  peace  and  joy.  Yet,  with 
this  perfect  self-knowledge.  He  could  calmly  claim  that  His  Father 
saw  in  Him  onlj'  His  own  image  of  perfect  holiness,  which  alone  can 
please  Him. 

The  overpowering  impression  produced  on  His  hearers,  was,  how- 
ever, too  sudden  and  superficial  for  permanence. 

Resuming  His  discourse,  therefore.  He  continued, — addressing 
those  who,  for  the  moment,  in  spite  of  themselves,  believed  on  Him, 
— "If  your  present  professions  be  deep  and  lasting,  and  you contimie 
permanently  in  the  same  mind;  acknowledging  me  as  the  Messiali, 
and  canying  out  u\y  teaching  in  your  hearts  and  lives,  you  will  be 
my  disciples  indeed.  You  will  then,  by  experience,  know  the  power 
and  worth  of  the  divine  truths  of  my  Person  and  teaching,  for  my 
words  are  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make  you  free." 

He  spoke,  of  course,  of  spiritual  freedom :  of  emancipation  from  a 
sinful  life  by  the  elevating  and  purifying  influence  of  their  new  failli ; 
but,  like  Nicodemus  with  the  new  birth,  or  the  Samaritan  woman 
with  the  living  water,  or  the  Twelve  with  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
they  understood  the  word  only  of  political  liberty,  and  in  a  moment 
showed  how  little  thej^  understood  their  new  Master's  spirit.  Their 
fierce  Jewish  pride  was  instantly  in  a  blaze. 

"Free!  what  do  you  mean?"  said  they.  "  We  are  the  descendants 
of  Abraham ;  the  race  to  whom  God  gave  the  promise  of  being  the 
first  of  nations — His  chosen  people.    We  have  never  been  in  bondage 
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to  any.  What  do  you  mean?"  They  conveniently  forgot  the  epi- 
sodes of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  thought  of  the  shadow  of  political 
liberty  thej^  enjoyed  under  the  prudent  Romans,  by  the  retention  of 
their  own  laws,  as  in  the  protected  States  of  India  under  Britain.  It 
was  an  offence  punishable  with  excommunication  for  one  Jew  to  call 
another  a  slave,  and  part  of  their  morning  prayer,  even  when  under 
a  foreign  yoke,  ran  thus — Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
Universe,  who  has  made  me  a  free  man." 

But  Jesus  answered — "With  all  earnestness,  let  me  tell  you  that 
every  one  who  commits  sin  is  under  the  power  of  sin — a  slave  under 
that  of  his  master.  I  speak  of  spiritual  liberty,  not  of  political.  You 
have  need  of  the  help  I  can  and  will  give  you,  if  you  desire  to  free 
yourself  from  this  moral  slavery — the  bondage  to  your  own  sinful 
inclinations  and  habits.  You  are  slaves  in  the  great  household  of 
God,  not  sons,  and  the  slave  has  no  claim  to  remain  always  in  the 
household :  it  is  in  the  power  of  his  lord  to  sell  him  to  another,  or  to 
put  him  out,  when  he  pleases.  All  men,  whether  Jews  or  others,  are 
sinners,  and  as  such,  slaves  of  their  sin,  and  must  be  made  free,  before 
they  can  claim,  as  you  do,  to  belong  of  right  to  the  household  of 
God.  He  will  not  treat  the  slaves  of  sin  as  His  sons,  but  will  turn 
them  out  of  His  kingdom  as  a  lord  drives  out  an  unworthy  slave. 
But  I,  the  Son  of  God,  abide  in  God's  household,  as  His  Son,  for 
ever,  and,  hence,  if,  by  the  truth  I  proclaim,  and  the  grace  I  secure 
you,  I  free  you  from  slavery  to  sin,  you  will  be  really  free ;  not  out- 
wardly only,  and  in  name,  as  now.  Were  I  not  to  be  always,  as  His 
Son,  in  the  household  of  God,  my  Father — you  might  doubt  my 
power,  or  fear  because  of  my  absence;  but  my  presence  there  for 
ever  gives  you  perfect  security  that  the  freedom  I  offer  will  be  real 
and  abiding.  I  know  that  you  are  descended  from  Abraham,  but  it 
is  only  in  a  bodily  sense.  If  you  were  his  spiritual  sons,  you  would 
believe  in  me;  but,  now,  in  spite  of  your  passing  belief,  I  see  that  you 
have  turned  against  me  already,  and  gone  back  to  those  who  would 
kill  me.  Need  1  say  that  you  act  thus  onlj^  because  my  teaching  had 
no  real  hold  on  your  hearts'?  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen  when 
I  was  still  with  my  Father;  but  you  act  according  to  the  teaching  of 
your  father." 

"Our  father,"  interrupted  some,  "Is  Abraham," — for  they  saw 
that  He  meant  something  else.  "If  j^e  were  in  the  true  sense,"  re- 
plied Jesus — "not  in  mere  outward  descent — the  sons  of  Abraham, 
you  would  imitate  Abraham ;  to  do  so  is  the  only  descent  from  him 
of  worth  before  God.  But  you  seek  to  kill  me — a  man  who  has 
spoken  to  you  the  truth,  which  I  have  received  from  God  for  your 
good:  because  it  humbles  your  pride  and  self-righteousness.  Abra- 
ham would  never  have  acted  thus.  He  received  and  rejoiced  in  the 
truth  as  revealed  to  him,  though  it  was  far  less  clear  than  my  words 
have  made  it  to  you.  The  fact  is,  I  repeat,  with  unutterable  sadness, 
you  act  as  your  father  teaches  you." 
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""Wliat  do  you  mean?"  cried  out  a  number  at  a  time.  "You  say- 
that  Abraham  is  not  our  father — who  is  our  father,  then?  Do  you 
mean  that  Sarah,  our  mother,  was  unfaithful  to  Abraham,  and  tliat 
he  was_  only  in  name  our  father,  not  in  fact  ?  We  have  only  one 
father,  'not  two,  as  they  have  who  are  born  from  adultery,  and  if  you 
deny  it  is  Abrahum,  it  must  be  God.'' 

"If  God  were  your  father,  you  would  love  me,"  quietly  replied 
Jesus,  "for  I  am  the  Very  Son  of  God,  proceeding',  in  my  Being, 
from  Him,  and  descending  from  heaven  to  mankind.  I  have  not 
come  from  any  personal  and  private  act  of  my  own,  but  as  the  Mes- 
siah sent  forth  by  the  Father.  You  cannot  understand  what  I  say, 
because  your  hearts  are  so  gross  that  you  have  no  ears  for  my  teach- 
ing: it  is  dark  to  you  because  jon  are  morality  blind.  So  far  from 
being  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  far  less  of  God,  you  are 
children  of  the  devil;  and,  true  to  yoiu  nature,  ye  copy  yoiu-  father. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  he  was  a  murderer,  and  put 
away  the  truth  from  him,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  The 
devil  is  a  liar  by  natiu'e,  and  lives  in  lies,  and  knows  nothing,  in  his 
heart,  of  truth,  and  his  children  are  liars  like  their  father — that  is, 
Ihey  thi'ust  away  the  truth  from  them,  as  you  are  doing  now. 

"Because  I  speak  the  truth,  and  do  not  seek,  like  Satan,  to  win 
you  to  evil,  by  flattering  your  self-deception  and  sins,  j^ou  do  not  be- 
lieve me.  Yet,  would  I  deceive  you  V  "Who  of  you  can  convict  me 
of  sin?  But  if  I  be  sinless,  I  can  have  no  untruthfulness — no  lie — 
in  me,  and,  therefore,  what  I  speak  nnist  be  truth  and  truth  onlj". 
Hence  lam  right  in  saying  you  cannot  be  the  children  of  God,  for  he 
that  is  of  God  hears  God's  words — that  is,  hears  me,  for  I  speak 
the  words  of  God.  That  you  are  not  really  the  children  of  God, 
though  3"ou  call  yourselves  such,  explains  why  you  do  not  believe 
in  me." 

' '  That  proves  what  we  said  of  you, "  interrupted  some  of  the 
crowd.  ' '  Such  language  about  your  own  nation  shows  that  we  were 
right  in  saying  that  you  were  a  Samaritan — an  enemy  of  the  true 
people  of  God,  and  possessed  with  a  devil." 

"I  have  not  a  devil,"  replied  Jesus;  "I  honour  my  Father  by 
these  very  words,  for  they  tend  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  He  has  taught 
me,  so  1  teach  you,  when  I  say  thai  the  wicked  are  servants  and 
chi'dreu  of  the  devil.  Yet,  though  I  speak  not  from  my  own 
authority,  but  that  of  God,  you  do  me.  His  messenger,  the  great  dis- 
honour of  saying  I  have  a  devil.  But  1  t.hall  not  attempt  to  refute 
the  slander,  for  I  care  nothing  for  either  your  approval  or  praise. 
There  is  one  here — my  Father — who  cares  for  my  honoiu,  and  will 
judge  those  who  contemn  me.  Would  that  none  of  you  expose 
yourselves  to  His  wrath!  May  you  rather  receive  from  Him  life 
eternal!  Once  more,  let  me  repeat,  He  that  believes  in  me,  and 
obeys  my  words,  shall  never  taste  death." 

As  usual,  the  hearers  put  a  material  sense  on  these  words,  and  un- 
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clerstood  them  of  natural  death;  taking  it  as  a  proof  of  their  assertion 
that  He  had  a  devil — that  He  could  promise  any  one  that  he  should 
never  die.  "  Even  Abraham  died,"  they  continued,  "and  so  did  the 
prophets.  Whom  do  you  make  yourself?  You  put  yourself  above 
all  men,  even  the  greatest.  Abraham  could  not  ward  off  death, 
nor  could  the  prophets.     Do  you  claim  to  be  greater  than  they?" 

"If  I,  for  mere  desire  of  glory,"  replied  Jesus,  "were  to  boast  of 
being  greater  than  Abraham,  such  glory  would  l)e  idle.  If  what  I  have 
said  t«nds  to  exalt  me,  it  is  not  I  who  honour  myself,  but  my  Father, 
by  whose  authority  I  act  and  speak  that  honours  me — my  Father,  of 
whom  you  say  He  is  your  God.  If  you  fail  to  see  how  He  constantly 
does  so,  it  is  because,'  in  spite  of  your  calling  yourselves  His  people, 
you  have  not  known  Him.  But  I  know  Him,  as  only  His  Son  can. 
If  I  were  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  Him,  aud  speak  His  AVords,  I 
should  be  like  yourselves,  untruthful;  but  I  both  know  Him,  and 
keep  all  His  commands,  for  my  whole  life  is  obedience  to  Him. 

"  But  that  you  may  know  that  I  really  am  greater  than  even  Abraham 
— the  Friend  of  God — let  me  tell  you  that  Abraham,  when  he  received, 
with  such  ]oy,  the  promise  that  the  Messiah  should  come  from  his 
race,  and  bless  all  nations,  was  rejoicing  that  he  would,  hereafter, 
from  Heaven,  see  my  day,  and  he  has  seen  my  appearing,  from  his 
abode  in  Paradise,  and  exulted  at  it." 

The  crowd,  gross  as  usual,  understood  these  words  of  Abraham's 
earthly  life,  and  fancied  that  Jesus  was  now  claiming  to  have  been 
alive  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  to  have  known  him. 

"It  is  two  thousand  years  ago  since  Abraham's  day,"  broke  in  a 
voice,  "and  you  are  not  fifty  years  old  yet;  do  you  mean  to  say  jou 
have  seen  Abraham?" 

"I  mean  to  say,"  replied  Jesus,  "far  more  than  even  that.  Let 
me  tell  you,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, — before  Abraham  was  born, 
I  Am." 

This  was  the  very  phrase  in  which  Jehovah  had  announced  Him- 
self to  Isreal  in  Egypt.  It  implied  a  continuous  existence  from  the 
beginning,  as  if  the  speaker  had  claimed  to  be.  Himself,  the  Uncreated 
Eternal.  xVbraham  had  come  into  being,  but  He  had  existence  in 
Himself,  without  a  beginning. 

His  hearers  instantly  took  it  in  this  august  meaning,  and  Jesus,  tlie 
Truth,  made  no  attempt,  then  or  afterwards,  to  undeceive  them. 
Utterly  turned  against  Him,  they  rushed  hither  and  thither,  in  wild 
fanaticism,  for  stones,  with  which  to  put  Him  to  death  as  a  blas- 
phemer. Many  of  these  iLsed  in  tlie  building  of  parts  of  the  Temple, 
still  incomplete,  lay  in  piles  at  different  parts.  But  Jesus  hid  Him- 
self among  the  crowd,  some  of  v/hom  were  less  hostile,  and,  in  the 
confusion,  passed  out  of  the  sacred  precincts,  to  safety. 


CHAPTEK   LI. 

THE   LAST  MONTn   OP   THE   YEAR. 

PRtrDENCE  aemanded  that  Jesus  should  for  a  time  withdraw  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  outbreak  of  murderous  fanaticism  in  the  Temple 
courts,  and  He  would  be  the  more  inclined  to  this  because  Judea  had, 
as  yet,  had  so  small  a  share  in  His  ministry.  The  unmeasured  relig- 
ious pride  which  had  resisted  any  impression  in  His  lirst  lengthened 
visit,  might  possibly  yield,  in  some  cases,  after  the  incidents  of  His 
work  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  and  doubtless  did  so;  perhaps,  iu 
more  instances  than  we  svispect.  But  whatever  the  success,  He  could 
not  leave  the  special  home-land  of  Israel  without  one  more  attempt 
to  win  it  to  the  New  Kingdom  of  God.  Hence  the  next  months,  till 
after  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  in  December,  were  spent  either  in  Je- 
rusalem or  Judea. 

In  these  last  weeks  of  His  life  Jesus  found  a  home,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  bosom  of  a  village  family  in  Bethany,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  When  He  first  came  to  know  them  is  not  told: 
perhaps  they  were  among  the  few  fruits  of  His  former  sojourn  in 
Judea;  possibly  the  family  of  him  who  is  known  in  the  Gospels  a* 
Simon  the  Leper;  one  of  the  converts  of  the  early  Judcan  labours,  iu 
gratitude  for  his  miraculous  cure.  Bethany  is  easily  reached  from 
Jerusalem.  The  flight  of  steps  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple,  before 
the  Golden  Gate,  led  to  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Kedron.  A  bridge 
over  the  sometimes  dry  channel  of  the  stream  opened  into  a  camel 
path,  rising,  past  Gethsemaue,  in  a  slow  and  gentle  ascent  over  the. 
brow  of  the  hill  which  lies  between  the  Moimt  of  Olives  and  that 
which  Pompey  had  defiled  by  his  camp ;  called,  from  this,  the  Hill  of 
Offence.  1  o  save  distance,  however,  a  footway  ran  from  Gethsemane 
over  the  top  of  Olivet,  and  this,  travellers  a-foot,  like  Jesus,  for  the 
most  part  preferred  to  the  other  easier  but  more  circuitous  road. 
Descending  the  eastern  slope,  a  few  steps  led  from  the  bare  hill-side, 
with  its  scattered,  prickly  shrubs,  to  a  sweet  dell,  rich  in  fig,  almond, 
and  olive  trees,  through  which  wound  a  road,  here  and  thei"e  cut  out 
in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Ascending  the  east  end  of  the  dell,  Bethany 
lay  close  in  sight,  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  distance  from  Je- 
rusalem, but  hidden  from  it  by  a  spur  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
ruins  of  a  tov\-er  rise,  now,  over  the  highest  point  of  the  village,  but 
they  are  of  later  date  than  the  days  of  our  Lord.  The  houses,  vrhite- 
washed  and  flat-roofed,  lie  hidden  among  the  surrounding  heights, 
amidst  green  fields  and  trees  of  many  kinds;  all  the  more  charming, 
as  the  eastern  side  of  jlount  Olivet,  the  background  to  the  picture, 
is  much  more  barren  and  dreary  than  the  western. 

In  this  sequestered  spot,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  wilderness  of 
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Judea,  Jesus  found  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  vine-covered  cottage  of 
Martha  and  Mary  and  their  brother  Lazarus.  Loving  and  beloved,  it 
ahvaj^s  offered  a  peaceful  retirement  from  the  confusion  and  danger 
of  the  Temple  courts,  or  the  still  more  exhausting  circuits  of  His 
v/idcr  southern  journeys.  It  was  the  one  spot,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  He  could  call  home  in  these  last  months,  but  it  was  apparently 
the  sweetest,  and  most  like  home.  He  had  ever  had. 

The  household  consisted  of  two  sisters,  and  a  brother — Martha, 
Mary,  and  Lazarus — names  which  mark  the  transition-character  of 
the  times;  for,  while  "Martha"  was  the  unchanged  native  equivalent 
of  "lady,"  "Llary"  and  "Lazarus"  were  Greek  forms  of  the  old  He- 
brew "Miriam"  and  "Eleazer."  May  we  trace,  in  this  superiority 
to  narrow  conservatism,  a  libeiality  in  their  parents,  which  led  both 
them  and  their  childi-en  to  receive  the  Galilean  teacher  so  readily  and 
so  fondly?  They  had  evidently  been  disciples  before  this  last  stay  in 
Judea;  likely  from  the  time  of  their  now  dead  father,  who  had, 
doubtless,  often  talked  over  his  doubts  or  reasons  for  loving  trust,  in 
their  coinpauy. 

Martha  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  little  household,  and 
may  have  been,  as  man;/  have  believed,  a  widow.  The  family  seems 
to  have  had  a  good  social  position,  and  to  have  been  above  the  aver- 
age in  circumstances.  The  cliaracter  of  the  two  sisters  shows  itself 
vividly  in  the  first  notice.  Martha  shares  the  piety  of  her  sister,  but 
fails,  at  first,  to  rise  to  such  a  liigli  conception  of  the  nature  and  dig- 
nity of  their  wondrous  Friend  as  her  sister,  and  Ls  busied  with  the 
practical  cares  of  life  to  an  extent  that  seems  to  Him  excessive.  Ami- 
ably anxious  for  the  comfort  of  her  guest,  she  is  absorbed  in  every 
detail  of  hospitality  which  she  thinks  likely  to  please  Him,  while 
jVIary  sits  at  His  feet,  to  listen  to  His  words  and  watch  His  every  look. 
The  busy,  motherly  Martha,  seeing  Maiy  thus  seemingly  idle,  'feels  a 
i:)assing  jealousy  and  annoj'ance,  imworthy  of  her  calmer  self — for  a 
word  to  her  sister  would  doubtless  have  been  enough — and  comes 
impatiently  witii  a  complaint  to  Jesus,  not  free  from  irreverence. 
"Lord,"  says  she,  "do  you  not  care  that  my  sister  has  left  me  to  do 
all  the  work  alone?  If  i/ow  speak  to  her,  she  v/ill  help  me."  As  if 
to  imply  that  she  w^ould  pay  no  attention  to  Martha's  words. 

The  gentle  calmness  of  Jesus,  too  grateful  to  both  for  their  loving 
tenderness  to  overlook  the  good  in  each,  had  only  the  tenderest  reply. 
"  Jlartha,  Martha,"  said  He,  "my  wants  are  easily  satisfied,  and  it  is, 
besides,  better,  like  Mary,  to  choose  the  one  thing  needful  above  all 
— supreme  concern  for  the  things  of  God — for  they  alone  can  never 
be  taken  from  us."  Of  Lazarus,  before  his  death,  we  only  know  that 
his  spirit  and  temper  were  such  that  Jesus  made  him,  in  an  especial 
manner,  His  friend. 

An  incident  of  this  period  is  preserved  b}''  St,  Luke.  In  one  of  our 
Lord's  journeys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  a  Rabbi,  skilled 
JD  the  Mosaic  Law;  and,  as  such,  a  public  teacher  and  interpreter  of 
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the  Rabbinical  rules,  rising  from  bis  seat  among  bis  students,  as  Jesus 
passed,  resolved  to  show  his  wisdom  at  the  expense  of  the  bated 
Galilffian;  and  trap  Him,  if  possible,  into  some  doubtful  utterance. 
"Teaclier,"  asked  he,  "what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  We 
know  what  the  Rabbis  enjoin,  but  what  sayest  ThoviV" 

"What  is  written  in  the  Law?"  replied  Jesus,  "  bow  readcst  thou? 
For  the  law  of  God  alone  can  determine  such  a  matter." 

Quoting  a  passage  which  every  Jew  repeated  in  each  morning  and 
evening's  prayer,  and  wore  in  the  little  text-boxes  of  his  phylactery, 
he  answered  glibly,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neigiibour  as  thyself." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  Jesus.     "Do  this,  and  you  shall  live." 

The  answer  hard]}'  left  room  for  anything  further;  but  the  ques- 
tioner would  not  be  balked  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  acutc- 
hess,  and,  pwhaps,  of  drawing  Jesus  into  a  difficulty.  No  command 
was  so  plain  as  not  to  furnish  subjects  for  dispute  to  hair-splitting 
theologians  of  his  class;  and,  in  this  case,  there  bad  been  endless 
wrangling  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  on  the  definition  of  the  word 
"neighbour."  Jesus,  moreover,  as  was  well-known,  held  very  broad 
views  on  the  subject;  views  utterly  heterodox  in  the  eyes  of  the 
schools.  Determined  not  to  let  conversation  drop,  the  questioner, 
therefore,  opened  it  afresh. 

"But  you  have  not  told  me,"  said  he,  "who  is  my  neighbour. 
Pray  do  so,  else  I  may  fail  in  my  duty." 

Instead  of  answering  him  directly,  .Tesus  replied,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Rabbis  themselves,  by  a  parable,  Avhich  I  amplify,  for  its  clearer 
understanding. 

"A  certain  man,"  said  He,  "went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 
You  know  the  way,  so  steep,  wild,  and  dangerous;  well  called  the 
Bloody  Road,  for  who  can  tell  how  many  robberies  and  murders  have 
happened  on  it  in  these  unsettled  limes,  when  the  country  is  full  of 
men  driven  frorj:i  their  homes  by  oppression  and  misery?  As  he  went 
on,  a  band  of  robbers  from  the  wild  gorges  through  which  the  road 
sinks,  rushed  out  upon  him ;  stripped  him,  for  he  v/as  a  poor  man, 
with  only  his  clothes  to  take  from  bira;  beat  him  when  he  resisted; 
and  then  made  off,  leaving  him  half  dead. 

"As  he  lay,  bk^cding,  insensible,  and  naked,  on  the  rough  stones,  a 
priest,  who  liA"ed  at  Jericho,  like  so  many  more,  and  had  finished  his 
course  at  the  Temple,  went  past.  He  was  busy  reading  the  copy  of 
the  Law,  which  all  priests  carry  Avith  them ;  but  as  he  came  near  and 
saw  the  wounded  and  seeminglj'  dying  man,  he  hastily  crossed  over, 
and  passed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  afraid  of  defiling  himself 
Tby  blood,  or  by  the  touch  of  one  perhaps  imclean. 

"  Soon  after,  a  Levite,  also  from  the  Temple,  cam.e  by,  ar>d  he, 
when  he  saw  the  injured  man,  stepped  over  to  him,  and  stood  for  a 
time  looking  at  him,  but  presently  crossed  the  road  again,  as  if  he 
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had  been  polluted,  and  went  on  in  all  haste,  lest  the  like  should  hap- 
pen to  himself. 

"But  a  Samaritan,  travelling  that  way,  came  where  the  poor  man 
lay,  and,  when  he  saw  him,  was  moved  with  compassion  at  his 
misery;  and  went  to  him,  and,  lighting  from  his  ass,  bound  up  his 
wounds,  after  pom-ing  oil  mixed  with  wine  on  them,  to  assuage  the 
pain,  and  soften  the  injured  parts;  and  set  him  on  his  own  l)east, 
never  tliinldng  who  he  miglit  be  he  was  helping;  whetlier  Jew, 
heatlien,  or  ftillow-countrymau;  or  of  his  own  danger  in  such  a  spot; 
and  brought  liim  to  the  klian,  Avhich,  j'ou  know,  stands  at  the  road- 
side, amidst  the  bare  walls  of  rocks,  three  hours  from  Jerusalem. 
There  he  had  every  care  taken  of  him,  and  sta_yed  with  him,  tending 
him  through  the  night.  Plis  own  business  forced  him  to  leave  him 
next  day;  but  before  doing  so,  he  went  to  the  keeper  of  the  khan,  and 
gave  him  two  denarii,  telling  him  to  take  care  of  him,  and  adding, 
that  if  more  were  needed,  he  would  give  it  when  he  came  back. 

"Which  of  these  three,  do  you  think,  was  neighbour  to  him  that 
fell  among  the  robbers?" 

The  Rabbi,  true  to  his  national  hatred,  would  not  utter  the  hated 
word,  "the  Samaritan."  "  He  that  had  mercy  on  him,  no  doubt," 
said  he. 

"Go  and  do  thou  m  like  manner,"  replied  Jesus,  and  left  him;  if 
humbled  and  mortified;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  wiser  and  better  man. 

A  fragment  of  the  familiar  instructions  of  these  months,  by  which 
Jesus  dail}^  trained  His  disciples,  is  preserved  to  us  by  St.  Luke.  He 
had,  at  an  earlier  period,  given  the  Twelve  and  His  other  hearers,  a 
model  of  prayer  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  now,  one,  perhaps 
of  the  later  disciples,  asked  for  a  form  of  prayer  such  as  other 
Rabbis,  and  as  John,  gave  their  followers.  With  the  gentle  repe- 
tition we  so  often  find  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus,  forthwith,  once  more 
recited  the  model  He  had  already  given,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
request,  to  enforce  the  value  of  prayer  by  similar  assurances  of  answer 
from  God  as  He  had  given  before.  In  one  detail,  however,  He 
varied  His  language,  by  adding  a  brief  and  pointed  parable. 

"You  know,"  said  He,  "how  it  is  with  men.  If  any  of  you  have 
a  friend,  and  go  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  call  through 
the  door,  '  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves,  for  a  friend  of  mine  has  just 
come  to  my  house  from  a  journey;  the  weatlier  was  so  hot,  he  could 
not  start  till  the  cool  of  the  day;  tliis  has  made  him  so  late;  and  I 
have  nothing  to  set  before  him;'  most  lil^ely  he  wliom  you  thus  dis- 
turb will  say  to  you  from  within,  'Trouble  me  not;  the  door  is 
locked  for  the  night,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed,  and  I 
cannot  wake  them.  I  cannot  get  up  and  give  you  what  you  ask.' 
Yet,  if  you  refuse  to  leave  and  keep  renewing  your  request,  he  will, 
in  the  end,  rise  and  give  you  as  many  loaves  as  you  need,  yielding 
to  your  importunity,  what  he  would  not  do  for  you  as  his  friend. 

"If,  now,  selfish  men  listen  to  those  who  thus  will  not  take  a  denial, 
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how  much  more  surely  will  the  God  of  love  listen  to  Immble  and 
persistent  prayer?  Be  sure,  Ihereforc,  that  thcj"  who,  Avith  earnest, 
believing,  souls,  seek  the  supply  of  spiritual  wants  for  themselves, 
or  others,  will  assuredly  have  their  petitions  heard." 

While  He  was  still  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
Seventy,  having  fulfilled  their  mission,  made  their  way  back  to  Him. 
Like  the  Twelve,  they  retxu'ned  in  great  joy  at  their  success,  and  re- 
ported that  even  the  "devils  had  been  subject  to  them,  through  their 
blaster's  name,  though  they  had  received  no  special  poAver  over  them, 
such  as  He  had  given  to  the  Twelve.  It  was  a  moment  of  calm 
triumph  to  Jesus,  as  the  sure  anticipation  of  infinitely  greater  results 
hereafter.  His  spirit  caught  the  contagion  of  their  gladness,  and 
gloom  and  despondency  were  forgotten  in  the  vision  of  tlie  future 
triumph  of  the  New  Kingdom — His  one  all-absorbing  thought.  But 
there  was  a  danger  lest  their  very  success  might  injure  them..  The 
consideration  it  had  won  them  might  tend  to  imworthy  pride.  It 
was  needful  to  warn  them,  and  moderate  their  self-confidence. 

"  You  need  not  wonder,"  said  He,  "  that  Satan  is  not  able  to  with- 
stand you.  Long  ere  now,  I  foresaw,  in  spirit,  that  he  would  fall 
like  a  lightning-flash  from  the  height  of  his  jjower,  at  my  coming, 
and  the  putting  forth  of  my  might.  He  7/as  fallen,  now,  to  the  earth, 
where  his  craft  and  designs  can  b.e  seen  and  met.  His  sway  is  already 
broken  by  the  new-begun  Kingdom  of  God.  It  has  struck  him  doAvn, 
as  it  were,  from  tb.e  sky,  with  its  secrecy  and  sudden  surprises;  anrl 
he  is,  now,  as  if  seen*^,  and  easy  to  shun.  I  have  broken  his  sceptre, 
and  made  it  possible  for  you  to  do  what  you  have  done.  Take  heed, 
therefore,  not  to  think  too  much  of  yourselves,  as  if  the  success  were 
your  own.  I  now  give  you  far  greater  pawcr  than  any  j'ou  have  yet 
enjoyed.  You  will,  hereafter,  tread  all  satanic  powers— the  serpents 
and  scorpions  of  liell — under  your  feet,  as  victors  tread  under  foot 
their  conciuered  foes,  and  nothing  will  be  suffered  to  hinder  your 
triumph  as  my  servants.     You  need  not,  therefore,  fear  Satan. 

"Yet  success  over  the  enemy  of  souls  is  not  that  in  which  you 
should  rejoice  most.  It  may  raise  pride,  and  make  you  too  secure. 
Rather  rejoice  that  your  names,  as  my  disciples,  are  in  the  roll  of 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  an  infinitelj'  greater  honour 
than  any  outward  respect  these  wonders  could  bring  you." 

Tlie  nuu'derous  outburst,  from  Avhich  Jesus  had  fled,  was  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  so  that  He  could  once  niore  venture  into  Jerusalem, 
and  even  into  tlie  Temple.  The  spacious  porches  were  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  alflieted  poor,  and  among  these,  of  a  poor  man,  blind 
from  his  birth.  Surrounded  and  followed, ~as  usual,  by  a  number  of 
disciples,  Jesus  was,  one  day,  passing,  wlien  this  man  attracted  His 
notice.  It  is  not  said  that  He  spoke  to  him,  but  the  mere  fact  of  His 
paying  any  heed  to  him,  suggested  a  question  to  some  of  those  round 
Him.  "Rabbi,"  they  asked,  "we  have  been  taught  that  children 
are  born  lame,  crooked,  maimed,  blind,  or  otherwise  defective — for 
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some  sin  of  their  parents,  or  for  some  sin  committed  by  themselves 
before  birth.  Wlio  sinned,  in  this  case — this  man  or  his  parents— 
that  he  was  Lorn  blind?" 

That  there  was  a  strict  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  dm'ing 
the  present  life,  according  to  the  merits  or  sins  of  individuals,  had 
been  the  original  doctrine  of  Jewisli  theolog}'.  It  had  gradually, 
however,  been  modified,  though  still  held  by  the  multitude ;  and  it 
was  superseded  in  the  Ncav  Kingdom  by  the  transfer  of  linal  retrilra- 
tion  to  the  future  world.  The  Rabbinical  theology,  sedulously  taught 
in  every  sj-nagogue,  sought  to  reconcile  the  contradiction  between  the 
hereditary  belief  and  the  facts  of  life,  by  laboured  and  unsatisfactory 
theories.  The  words  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  Himself,  in 
one  of  the  current  apologues  so  much  in  vogue,  that  "  the  good  man, 
if  prosperous,  was  so,  as  the  son  of  a  righteous  man ;  while  the  unfor- 
tunate good  man  suffered  as  the  son  of  a  sinful  parent.  So,  also,  the 
wicked  man  might  be  prosperous,  if  the  son  of  a  godly  parent;  but  if 
unfortunate,  it  showed  that  his  parents  had  been  sinners."  It  was 
fm'ther  believed  that  a  child  might  sin  before  its  birth,  though  it  is  a 
question  whether  there  was  any  general  idea  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  to  account  for  suffering  as  the  punishment  of  sin  in  some  earlier 
existence. 

"The  affliction  of  this  man,"  replied  Jesus,  "has  been  caused 
neither  bj''  his  own  sin,  nor  by  that  of  his  parents;  but  his  being  born 
blind  offers  an  opportunity-  for  the  display  of  the  divine  power  and 
goodness  in  his  person.  It  is  on  such  sufferers  as  he  that  I  must  show 
the  mighty  works  which  God  has  given  me,  as  the  Messiah,  to  do.  In 
His  service  I  must  work  unweariedly,  as  He,  my  Father,  Himself 
works.  Like  Him  with  His  work,  I  cannot  intermit  mine  even  on 
this  day,  though  it  be  a  Sabbath.  I  am  like  one  who  cannot  leave 
his  task  till  tlie  night  comes,  when  no  one  can  work.  The  night  is 
coming  erelong  to  me,  when  I  shall  cease  from  all  such  labours,  as 
the  workman  does  at  the  close  of  day.  As  long  as  I  am  in  tiie  world, 
I  must  be  the  light  of  men :  when  I  depart,  the  light  will  be  with- 
drawn. " 

He  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  poor  man  by  a  word,  but  a 
gi-cat  les.?on  was  to  be  taug'it  His  enemies.  He  wished  to  protest 
once  more  against  the  hypocritical  strictness  of  the  Rabbinical  obseiv- 
ance  of  Sabbath,  which  so  entirely  destroyed  the  true  significance 
of  the  holj  day.  He  would  sliow  that  it  was  in  full  accordance  with 
the  oifice  of  tlie  Messiah,  not  only  Himself,  to  do  what  the  dominant 
party  denounced  as  Work,  on  the  Sabbath,  but  to  recjuire  it  also 
from  him  whom  He  cured. 

It  was  the  belief,  m  antiquity,  that  the  saliva  of  one  who  was  fast- 
ing was  of  benefit  to  weak  eyes,  and  that  clay  relieved  tho.se  who 
suiiered  from  tumours  on  the  eyelids.  It  may  be  that  Jesus  thought 
of  this:  at  any  rate,  stooping  to  the  groimd,  and  mixing  saliva  with 
some  of  the  dust,  Pie  touched  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  it,  and 
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then  sent  him  to  wash  it  off,  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  clay  or  the  water  could  restore  the  ej^esight ;  but  Jesus 
had  once  more  asserted  His  right  to  do  works  of  mercy  on  the  Sab- 
bath; iu  opposition  to  the  naiTow  pretences  of  the  Pharisees;  and  the 
faith  of  the  man  himself  was  put  to  the  test.  He,  forthwith,  did  as 
commanded,  and  his  sight  was  at  once  made  perfect. 

Full  of  childish  delight  at  the  possession  of  the  new  amazing  sense, 
the  man  must  have  attracted  attention,  even  where  the  change 
wrought  in  his  appearance  prevented  his  being  recognized.  He  was 
well  known  in  the  city  as  a  beggar,  l)lind  from  his  birth.  Presently, 
some  asked,  doubting  tiieir  senses,  "if  this  were  not  he  Avho  sat  every 
day  begging?"  "It  is  he,"  said  one.  "It  is  some  one  like  him," 
said  others.  "I  am  he,"  said  the  man.  "  How  did  j'ou  get  your 
sight,  then?"  asked  a  number  at  once.  The  man  told  them.  "Where 
is  this  Jesus?"  they  asked  again;  but  he  could  not  tell. 

It  was  clear  that  another  great  miracle  had  been  performed  bj^  the 
Teacher  whom  the  authorities  denounced;  and,  hence,  from  whatever 
motive,  the  man  was  taken  before  them.  The  sight  of  him  might 
change  their  feelings  towards  Jesus,  for  even  thej'  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  the  supernatural  power  of  their  hated  opponent,  though  they 
ti'ied  to  attribute  it  to  the  help  of  the  Prince  of  devils. 

Brought  before  tlie  dignitaries  of  the  Law  and  Temple,  the  man 
had  to  repeat  the  story  of  his  cure.  The  miracle  could  not  be  denied; 
but  the  character  of  Jesus  might,  at  least,  be  discredited,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  He  had  dared  to  break  the  Sabbath  both  in  act  and  word. 
"  This  man  is  not  of  God,"  said  some  of  the  Council,  "  for  does  not 
the  Law  expressly  forbid  the  anointing  of  the  ej'es  with  saliva  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  icork  f  And,  besides,  no  healing  is  permitted  on  the  Sab- 
bath except  when  life  is  in  danger." 

"  How  could  a  man  that  does  wrong,  work  such  miracles?"  replied 
some  of  the  more  liberal-minded.  God  would  never  give  such  power 
to  such  a  person.  There  is  something  special  that  needs  looking  into, 
in  this  case  of  what  you  call  Sabbath-breaking — before  you  decide  so 
confidently. " 

They  v\-ere  hopelessly  divided,  and  at  last,  like  Orientals,  resolved 
to  get  the  opinion  of  the  man  himself.  They  asked  him,  therefore, 
what  he  thought  of  Him  who  had  cured  him.  "I  think  Hira  a 
prophet,"  answered  the  sturdy  confessor.  But  it  would  never  do  to 
admit  this,  for  even  the  Kabbis  owned  that  a  prophet  might  dispense 
with  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  hostile  party  in  the  Council  were  in  a  strait,  and  would  fain 
deny  the  fact  of  tiie  miracle  altogether.  They  would,  at  least,  re- 
quire more  evidence  than  the  man's  own  word.  Sending  the  officers 
for  his  parents,  therefore,  they  had  them  brought  before  them,  and 
asked  them : — 

' '  Is  this  j'our  son,  who,  as  you  say,  was  born  blind  ?  How  comes 
he  to  see,  if  that  were  so?"    But  the  question  brought  no  relief,  for 
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the  parents  shrewdly  refused  to  commit  themselves  beyond  the  hare 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  their  son,  and  that  he  had  been  born 
blind.  "He  is  of  age — ask  himself,"  added  they.  Nor  was  their 
caution  unjustified,  for  they  had  heard  that  if  any  one  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  ^Messiah  he  would  be  "put  out  of  the  synagogue;"  a 
punishment  involving  the  direst  consequences  sociallj'  and  religiously. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  lesser  excommunication;  which  lasted  thirty  days, 
but  might  be  lengthened  for  continued  impenitence,  or  curtailed  by 
contritron.  It  shut  a  person  utterly  from  the  sjmagogue,  for  even  if 
he  entered  it,  he  was  reckoned  as  not  present;  no  mourning  for  the 
dead,  and  no  rite  of  circumcision,  could  take  place  in  his  house ;  and 
no  one  but  his  wife  or  child  could  come  within  four  cubits  of  him. 

The  discomfited  Council  could  only  fall  back  on  the  man  himself. 
"He  must,"  they  told  him,  "take  care  of  himself,  else  they  would 
have  to  deal  with  him.  He  had  better  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  con- 
fess what  he  knew  about  this  Jesus,  and  thus  show  that  he  feared  God, 
by  giving  Him  the  glory;  for  we  know  very  well,"'  said  they,  "that 
thiiTman  is  a  sinner."  But  he  was  neither  to  be  brow-beaten  nor 
dragooned,  and  would  not  yield  an  inch  to  either  threats  or  persua- 
sions. "It  is  a  very  strange  thing,"  said  he,  "that  you  talk  about 
Him  so.  I  can  say  nothing  about  His  being  a  sinner;  I  only  know 
that  whereas  I  vras  blind,  now  I  see." 

Foiled  once  more,  they  fell  back  on  their  first  question.  "What  is 
it,  you  say,  He  did  to  you?  How  was  it  He  opened  j^our  eyes?" 
But  they  had  to  do  with  one  of  sterner  and  manlier  stuff  than  most. 
' '  I  told  you  all  that  already, "  replied  he,  ' '  and  you  did  not  listen ;  why 
do  you 'wish  to  hear  it  again?  Are  you,  also,  like  me,  inclined  to 
become  His  disciples?" 

The  court  was  not  accustomed  to  be  treated  v.'ith  so  little  deference 
and  av.e;  their  pride  and  dignity  were  sadly  flustered,  and  they  for- 
got both  in  their  excitement.  With  the  passionate  heat  of  Orientals, 
they  stooped  to  insult  and  wrangle  with  the  humble  creature  at  their 
bar.  As  they  could  get  nothing  against  .Tesus  from  him,  they 
branded  him  as  His  disciple — "  Ton  are  a  disciple  of  this  GalilaMn: 
ice  are  the  disciples  of  Closes,  the  man  of  God:  we  know  that  God 
spoke  to  Moses,  but  as  for  this  fellow,  we  know  not  who  has  sent 
Him — it  must  have  been  Beelzebub,  at  l)est." 

Unabashed,  and  true-hearted,  the  man  was  not  to  be  put  down  by 
either  priest  or  Eabbi.  "Well,  this  is  very  strange,"  retorted  he. 
"  You  say  you  don't  know  who  has  sent  Him,  and  yet  He  has  opened 
my  eyes!  A  man  who  has  done  that,  must,  as  you  know,  have  come 
from  God,  and  be  no  sinner;  for  every  one  knows  that  God  alone  can 
give  power  to  work  such  a  miracle,  and  He  does  not  hear  sinners,  but 
only  those  who  worship  Him  truly,  and  do  His  will.  So  wonderful 
an  instance  of  the  power  of  God  being  granted  to  any  man  has  never 
been  heard  of,  as  that  which  has  been  granted  to  this  Jesus;  for, 
from  the  beixinning  of  the  world,  such  a  thing  was  never  knowq,  as 
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the  opening  of  tlie  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind,  even  by  the  greatest  of 
the  prophets.  There  is  no  such  thing-  in  any  part  of  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets.     If  this  man  were  not  from  Gocf,  He  could  do  nothing." 

' '  What !"  screamed  several  voices  at  once.  ' '  Yon,  a  creature  tainted 
in  j'our  very  core  with  sin,  before  j-our  birth,  and  born  Avith  its  mis- 
erable punishment  on  you, — you,  an  out-and-out  Tv'orthless  wretch, — 
do  you  venture  to  teach  usV  You  are  excommunicated."  And  so 
they  cast  him  out  of  the  synagogue,  there  and  then. 

The  report  of  this  incident  soon  reached  Jesus.  The  lilind  beggar 
was  the  tir.st  confessor  in  the  New  Kingdom,  and  its  Lord  lost  no 
time  in  acknowledging  and  strengthening  one  who  had  owned  Him 
fearlessly  before  the  very  Council  itself.  Seeking  him  out,  and  telling 
him  He  had  heard  of  His  grateful  tidelity,  He  added — "  You  believe 
on  the  Son  of  God,  do  you  not?"  The  name,  as  that  of  Jesus, 
Himself,  had  net  reached  him,  but  he  knew  it  as  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  expected  Messiah.  "Who  is  He,  Lord,"  asked  he,  in.stantly, 
"  that  I  may  believe  on  Him?"  "Thou  hast  seen  Him,  even  now," 
answered  Jesus,  "and  it  is  He  who  talks  with  thee."  It  was  enough. 
The  l.ealed  one  had  before  him  the  mysterious  Being  whose  power 
towards  himself  had  shov>'n  Him  to  be  "the  messenger  sent  of 
God," — Him  whom  he  had  only  novr  confessed.  "  Lord,"  said  he, 
"I  believe,"  and  rendered  Him,  forthw  ith,  the  worship  due  to  the 
Messiah — God's  anointed. 

Meanwhile,  a  crowd  had  gathered,  as  the  beggar,  now  seeing  not 
only  witii  bodily  but  spiritual  eyes,  threw  himself  at  His  feet.  It 
was  a  moment  of  deep  emotion.  Addre.'^sing  Himself  to  those 
around,  nmong  whom,  as  usual,  were  some  of  the  ever-watchful  Rab- 
bis, Jesus  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  few  more  words  of  warning. 

"  I  fim  come  into  the  world,"  said  He,  "  fan  in  hand,  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  to  bring  a  judgment-like  division 
among  men.  The  poor  in  spirit  who  feel  tiieir  need  of  divine  truth, 
and  mourn  their  spiritual  blindness,  are  enligliteued  bj'  me,  but  those 
who  think  they  see,  and  fancy  they  know  the  truth,  are  shown  to  be 
blind,  and  are  shut  out  from  my  kingdom,  to  the  blindness  they  have 
chosen." 

"Are  we  blind,  then?"  asked  some  of  the  Rabbis  in  the  crowd. 
He  had  classed  them  as  those  who  fancied  they  alone  saw,  and  their 
pride  was  roused  by  His  venturing  to  speak  of  them,  the  teachers  of 
the  nation,  as  blind — language  so  opposed  to  the  servility  shov.-n 
them  as  a  rule. 

"  Blind?"  replied  Jesus — "  it  would  be  well  if  you  were  so,  for,  in 
tliat  case,  your  disbelief  in  me  would  not  be  sinful.  It  would  not 
show  a  wilful  resistance  to  divine  truth,  but  only  that  you  had  not 
yet  attained  the  knowledge  of  it.  But  since  j^ou  claim  to  see,  it  makes 
your  imbelief  criminal,  and  deepens  your  guilt,  for  it  is  your  spiritual 
pride  which  leads  you  to  reject  me,  and  thus  keeps  you  from  believ- 
ing, and  £0  receiving  pardon." 
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In  the  East,  as  in  lonel}"  mountainous  districts  of  our  own  country, 
the  relation  of  a  slieplierd  to  his  flock  is  very  different  from  the  me- 
chanical and  indifEerent  one  of  some  other  parts.  The  loneliness  of 
shepherd  life  in  these  countries  throws  man  and  the  creatures  he  tends 
so  much  together — binds  them  so  to  eacii  other  by  a  sense  of  com- 
panionship, of  dangers  shared,  and  pleasures  mutually  enjoyed — that 
the  Eastern  shepherd,  like  the  shepherd  of  our  ov\'n  mountains,  forgets 
the  distance  between  himself  and  his  Hock,  and  becomes  their  friend. 
Nor  is  the  sense  of  dependence  only  on  his  side.  The  sliecp  are 
drawn  to  their  shepherd  as  much  as  he  to  them.  Tliey  are  all  to  each 
other.  They  share  in  common  the  silence  and  lonelj'  magniflcence  of 
the  mountains,  or  the  desert.  We  learn  to  love  that  for  which  wc 
brave  peril;  and  the  dangers  of  torrents,  of  robbers,  of  Avolves,  of 
thirst,  or  of  straying  endear  the  flock  for  which  they  are  borne,  to  the 
Oriental;  as  the  dangers  of  winter  storms,  or  mountain  mists,  and 
the  thousand  incidents  of  pastoral  life  in  wild  districts,  do  with  our 
Highland  shepherds. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  touching,  in  a  pastoral  country 
like  Palestine,  than  images  of  care  or  tenderness  drawn  from  shep- 
herd life,  and  such  Jesus  now  introduced  v/ith  surpassing  beauty. 

"I  have  come  into  the  world,"  said  He,  in  effect,  "  to  gather  together 
into  a  great  fold  the  new  Israel  of  God.  He  who  enters  by  the  door 
is  a  true  and  authorizx'd  under-shepherd,  but  any  who  enter  otherwise 
are  not  true  leaders  and  shepherds,  but  are  like  thieves  and  robbers 
who  climb  over  the  wall  for  evil  ends. 

"When  the  true  shepherd  thus  enters  by  the  door,  the  sheep  he 
tends  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calls  them  by  name,  and  leads  them  out. 
And  when  he  has  led  forth  all  his  own,  he  goes  before  them,  as  the 
shepherds  before  their  sheep,  and  his  flock  follow  him,  because  tliey 
know  his  voice.  And,  as  a  stranger,  who  is  not  the  shepherd  known 
by  a  flock,  as  soon  as  the  sheep  hear  his  voice,  scatters  it  in  alanii, 
so,  while  true  shepherds  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  spiritual  Israel, 
pretenders  are  known  by  their  words,  and  .shunned."  The  di'ift  of 
this  parable,  or  allegory,  v»-as  sufficiently  transparent,  but  those  at 
whom  it  was  pointed  were  too  self-satisfied  to  recognize  it.  They 
declared  it  unintelligible. 

Jesus,  therefore,  felt  Himself  necessitated  to  repeat  the  main 
thought,  and  thus  enforce  it  on  their  attention. 

"  I  see,"  said  He,  "  that  you  do  not  understand  the  parable  I  have 
just  delivered:  let  me  explain  it.  I  tell  you  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity; I  am  the  one  only  Door  of  the  fold  of  the  flock  of  God.  Other 
teachers  have  sought  to  lead  you  in  your  day,  but  all  who  have  done 
so,  before  my  coming,  are  like  the  thieves  and  robbers  who  enter  a 
fold  over  the  wall.  I  frankly  tell  you  I  mean  the  priests  and  Rabbis, 
my  enemies.  They  have  refused  to  enter,  through  Me,  the  Door,  and 
have  rejected  me.  But  the  true  sheep  of  God — the  spiritual  Israel — 
have  not  listened  to  them.     Note  well,  as  I  repeat  it,  I,  alone,  am  the 
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door  of  the  true  fold  of  the  flock  of  God.  If  any  one  enter  by  me 
into  the  fold,  as  a  shepherd  or  teacher  and  leader  of  the  ilock,  he, 
himself,  will  be  saved  in  the  Avorld  to  come,  and  preserved  to  lii'e 
eternal,  and  v.ill  have  free  entrance  to  the  sheep  here,  to  lead  tlicn) 
out  to  pasture.  He  who  does  not  thus  enter  through  me,  seeks  the 
sheep  only  for  selfish  and  evd  ends;  like  the  thief,  who,  avoiding  the 
door  climbs  over  into  the  fold,  to  steal,  kill,  and  destroy.  I  may  call 
roj-self,  in  opposition  to  such  false  shepherds,  not  onlj'  the  door,  but 
the  Good  Shepherd,  for  I  have  come,  not  to  destroy  the  flock  of  God. 
but  to  give  them  true  abiding  life  in  my  kingdom,  and  that  with  all 
fulness  and  delight  of  spiritual  joys. 

' '  I  am,  indeed,  the  Good  Shepherd,  for  I  come  to  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  sheep.  But  he  who  is  a  hireling  and  not  a  true  shepherd — he 
who  seeks  to  lead  and  teach  the  flock  of  God,  not  from  love  and  self- 
sacritice,  but  for  gain — the  hj-pocrite  who  pretends  1o  be  a  shepherd — 
sees  the  powers  of  evil  coming  like  a  ravening  wolf,  to  tear  the  flock 
by  persecutions;  and  flees,  and  leaves  it  to  its  fate,  so  tliat  they  snatch 
oif  many,  and  scatter  all.  He  thus  flees  because  he  is  only  a  hireling, 
thinking  of  himself  and  caring  nothing  for  the  sheep. 

"  I,  once  more,  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  no  hireling,  fori  know 
my  sheep,  and  they  know  me  with  such  deep  communion  of  love  and 
spiritual  life,  as  there  is  between  my  heavenly  Father  and  myself; 
and  I  shall  presently  lay  down  my  life  for  them.  Yet,  not  for  those 
of  Israel  alone.  I  have  other  sheep,  of  other  lands,  and  them  also  I 
must  lead  into  the  one  fold,  that  there  may  be  but  one  flock,  under 
me,  the  one  shepherd. 

"But  this  triumphal  issue  can  be  reached  only  by  my  death  and 
resurrection;  yet  I  rejoice  to  die  thus  for  the  sheep,  since  the  love  of 
my  heavenly  Father  rests  on  me,  because  I  give  myself  for  them.  I 
die  freely,  of  my  own  choice,  a  willing  self-sacrifice.  Ko  one  takes 
my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  dov,n  of  myself.  I  am  sent  forth  by  my 
Father,  as  the  Messiah,  a*nd,  as  svich,  lay  down  my  life  and  take  it 
again;  not  to  carry  out  any  purjiose  of  my  own,  but  to  complete  the 
gt-eat  plan  of  salvation  God  has  designed.  It  is  in  obedience  to  His 
divine  command  I  thus  freely  give  myself  up  to  death,  and  it  is  to 
complete  the  gracious  plan  of  mercy  towards  the  flock  which  my 
death  will  redeem,  that  I  shall  rise  again  from  the  grave  as  their 
Great  Shepherd,  to  guide  them  to  heaven." 

Had  the  bigoted  crowd  known  the  full  significance  of  some  of  these 
words,  they  wovdd  have  risen  against  Jesus  once  more;  for  the  future 
admission  of  the  heathen  into  the  New  Kingdom  of  God  was  more 
distinctly  intimated  than  ever  before.  As  the  end  of  His  work  drew 
nearer,  the  narrow  prejudices  even  of  the  Twelve  were  ever  more 
constantly  kept  in  view,  and  the  thought  that  the  kingdom  He  was 
founding  must  embrace  all  nations,  daily  enforced. 

But  neither  this  wide  catholicity,  which  a  Jew  would  have  held  as 
treason  to  his  nation,  nor  the  mysterious  allusions  to  His  own  ftiture. 
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were  rightly  understood.  The  old  slander  that  "He  had  a  devil,  and 
was  mad  in  consequence,  and  not  worthy  to  be  listened  to,"  rose 
from  the  lips  of  some,  and  the  best  that  even  the  most  liberal  among 
the  crowd  could  say,  was  the  negative  praise — "Tliese  are  not  the 
words  of  one  who  is  possessed."  Besides,  though  a  devil  might, 
doubtless,  work  some  miracles  through  man  as  its  instrument,  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  it  either  would  or  could  Avork  one 
so  beneficent  and  stupendous  as  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  born 
blind. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

A   WANDERING   LIFE. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  Khislev — the  cold  month — equivalent 
to  part  of  our  November  and  December.  The  twenty-tifth  of  the 
month,  wliich,  according  to  Wieseler,  fell,  this  year,  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, was,  with  the  next  seven  daj's,  a  time  of  universal  rejoicing: 
for  the  Dedication  Festival,  in  commemoration  of  the  renewal  of  tlie 
Temple  worsliip,  after  its  suspension  uuder  Autiochus  Epipiianes, 
was  held  through  the  week. 

Jesus,  ever  pleased  to  mingle  in  innocent  joj's,  and  glad  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  proclaiming  the  New  Kingdom,  which  the  gathering.} 
of  the  season  afforded,  once  more  returned  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  it. 
He  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
nearly  three  months  before,  and  this  visit  would  be  the  last,  till  His 
final  entry,  to  die. 

The  weather  had  been  wet  and  rough,  so  that  He  was  fain  to  avail 
Himself,  like  the  crowds,  of  the  shelter  of  the  arcade  running  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Temple  enclosure;  known  as  Solomon's  porch, 
from  a  fragment  of  the  first  Temple,  left  standing  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The  rain  drove  the  people  from  the  open  courts,  and  Jesus,  like 
others,  was  in  the  Porch,  apparently  without  His  disciples.  The  time 
was  fitted  to  wake  the  old  temptation  of  ambition,  had  it  had  any 
charms.  How  easily  might  He  eclipse  the  hero  of  all  this  rejoicing, 
and  by  His  .supernatural  power  achieve  victories,  compared  with 
which  those  of  Judas  Maccabseus  would  be  nothing !  But  He  had  far 
nobler  aims. 

The  Pharisaic  party,  themselves,  may  have  had  such  secret  thoughts 
in  connection  with  Him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  now  suddenly  came 
and  began  to  ask  Him  if  He  would  not,  at  last,  relieve  their  minds  by 
some  direct  and  express  declaration  whether  He  were  the  Messiah  or 
not.  It  may  be.  He  could  read  in  tlieir  looks  that  He  needed  only  to 
speak  a  word  to  have  their  support,  and  He  knew  that  both  they 
and  the  nation,  at  such  a  time,  were  ready  to  flame  into  imiversal  en- 
thusiasm for  any  leader  who  would  undertake  to  lead  them  against 
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Home.  But  earthly  ambition  had  no  attractions  for  His  pure 
spirit. 

"We  have  waited  long  and  anxiously,"  said  thej',  "for  some  de- 
cisive word.     If  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  tell  tis  openly." 

"I  have  already  told  you,"  answered  Jesus,  "both  by  the  witness 
of  the  miracles  I  have  done  in  my'Father's  name,  and  in  words;  but 
you  have  not  believed  me,-  because,  as  I  said  not  long  ago,  you  are  not 
my  disciples,  or,  as  I  love  to  call  them,  my  sheep.  If  you  had  been, 
you  would  have  believed  in  me.  You  may,  yourselves,  see  that  you 
are  not  of  my  flock,  for  those  who  are  so  listen  to  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me,  as  sheep  know  and  listen  to  the  voice 
of  their  shepherd,  and  are  known  by  him,  and  follow  liim.  jS^othing, 
indeed,  can  be  more  close  and  abiding  than  my  relations  to  them,  for 
I  lead  them  not  to  mere  earthly  good,  but  give  them  eternal  life,  and 
am  their  shepherd  hereafter  as  well  as  here;  taking  care  that  they 
shall  never  perish,  and  that  no  one,  even  beyond  death,  shall  snatch 
them  out  of  my  hand.  Moreover,  being  in  my  hand,  they  are,  in 
effect,  in  that  of  my  Father,  for  He  is  ever  with  me,  and  works  by 
me.  He  gave  them  to  me  at  first,  and  He  still  guards  them,  nor  can 
any  one  snatch  them  from  His  liands,  for  He  is  greater  than  all  the 
powers  of  earth  and  hell.  Wonder  not  that  I  speak  of  their  being 
both  in  mj'  Father's  hands  and  in  mine,  for  I  and  the  Father  are  One." 

Tlie  excitable,  fanatical  crowd  had  listened  patiently  till  the  last 
words,  which  seemed  the  most  atidacious  blasphemy — a  claim  of 
essential  oneness  with  the  Almighty.  In  a  moment  they  were  once 
more  scattered  in  search  of  stones,  with  which  to  kill  Him,  for  what 
they  deemed  His  crime,  and  present!}-  gatliered  round  Him  again  with 
them,  to  fell  Him  to  the  earth.  But  Jesus  remained  undismayed.  "I 
have  done  many  great  works  of  mercj-,"  .said  He,  calmly,  "which 
show  that  the  Father  is  with  me,  because  the}'  could  only  come  from 
the  presence  of  His  power.  They  are  cnovigh  to  show  you  that  He 
thinks  me  no  blasphemer.  For  which  of  these  mighty  works  will 
you  stone  me?" 

"We  would  not  think  of  stoning  Thee  for  a  good  work,"  answered 
the  crowd;  "it  is  for  your  blasphemj' — that  you,  a  man,  should 
make  yourself  God. " 

" Is  it  not  written  in  your  Law,"  replied  Jesus,  "of  the  rulers  of 
Israel,  the  representatives  and  earthly  embodiments  of  the  majesty 
of  Jehovah,  your  invisible  King,  '/  taid  ije  are  r/ods?'  If  God  Him- 
self called  them  gods,  to  whom  this  utterance  of  His  came, — and  j'ou 
cannot  denj'  the  authority  of  Scripture, — how  can  j'ou  say  of  me,— 
whom  the  Fatlier  has  consecrated  to  a  far  higher  office  than  ruler, 
or  even  prophet— to  that  of  Messiali;  and  whom  He  has  not  only 
thus  set  apart  to  this  great  office,  but  sent  into  the  world  clothed 
v/ith  the  mighty  powers  I  have  shown,  and  the  fulness  of  grace 
and  truili  you  now  see  in  me, — that  I  blaspheme,  because  I  have  said 
i  iiXA  God's  Eon?     Your  unbelief  in  me,  Avhich  is  the  ground  of  the 
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charge,  would  have  some  excuse  if  I  did  not  perform  such  vrorks  as 
prove  me  to  have  beeu  sent  by  my  Father.  But  if  I  do  such  works, 
then  believe  them,  if  you  will  not  believe  me;  that  you  may  thus 
learn  and  knov,"  that  v'hat  I  have  said  is  true — that  the  Father  is  in 
me,  and  I  in  the  Father." 

They  had  waited  for  a  retractation,  but  had  heard  a  defence.  In- 
stantly, hands  were  thrust  out  on  every  side,  to  la}'  hold  on  Him,  and 
lead  Him  outside  the  Teinple  to  stone  Ilim;  but  He  shrank  back 
into  the  crowd,  and  parsing  through  it,  escaped. 

Jerusalem  and  Judca  were  evidenth'  closed  against  Him,  as  Galilee 
had  been  for  some  time  past.  There  seemed  only  one  district  in  any 
measure  safe, — the  half-heathen  territory  of  Perea,  across  the  Jordan. 
The  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  people  at  large,  instead  of  ac 
cepting  Him,  and  the  spiritual  salvation  He  offered,  had  become  stead- 
ily more  oiidurate  and  hostile.  It  was  necessary  at  la^t  to  give  up 
all  attempts  to  win  them,  and  to  retire,  for  the  short  time  that  j'et 
remained  to  Him,  to  this  i^afer  district.  He  chose  the  part  of  it  in 
which  John  had  begun  his  ministrations;  perhaps  in  hopes  of  a  more 
hopeful  soil,  from  the  cherished  remeinbrance  of  His  predece.s.sor ; 
perhaps  as  a  spot  sacred  to  holy  associations  of  His  own. 

Here,  with  His  wonted  earnestness.  He  once  more  proclaimed  the 
New  Kingdom,  and  was  cliecred  by  a  last  flicker  of  success;  for 
crowds  once  more  resorted  to  Him,  mail}'  of  whom  became  His  dis- 
ciples. '"John,"  said  they,  " did  no  miracles,  gi-eat  though  he  v.-as. 
but  his  testimony  to  this  5Ian,  who  was  to  come  after  him, — that  He 
was  greater  than  himself, — is  true;  for  not  only  does  He  teach  U3 
the  words  of  truth;  He  confirms  them  by  mighty  wonders,  which 
show  Him  to  be  the  Messiah."  Jesus  was  reaping,  as  Bengel  says, 
the  posthumous  fruit  of  the  Baptist's  worli. 

Tiie  quiet  retreat  of  Perea  was,  however,  soon  to  be  broken,  Th3 
family  of  Bethany,  to  whom  Jesus  owed  so  manv  Iiappy  hours,  had 
been  in  health  when  He  left,  but  a  message  suddenly  reached  Him 
from  the  two  sisters,  ]Mary  and  Martlia,  the  very  simplicity  of  which 
still  touches  the  heart:  "Lord,  he  whom  Thou  lovest, — our  brother 
Lazarus,— is  sick."  His  love  they  felt  would  need  nothing  more. 
The  messengers  doubtless  expected  that  He  would  have  returned 
with  them  at  once,  but  He  saw  things  in  a  higher  light,  and  moved 
on  a  different  spiritual  plane.  Instead  of  going  with  them  therefore. 
He  dismis.sed  tliem  witli  the  intimation  that  the  sickness  would  not 
really  end  in  death;  but  would  be  overruled  by  God  to  His  own  glory, 
by  disclosing  that  of  His  Son — Jesus  Himself.  It  was  from  no  in- 
difference that  He  thus  delayed,  though  it  left  His  friends  to  bitter 
disappointment,  and  Himself  to  the  suspicion  of  neglect.  "  He  loved 
Martha  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus,"  says  John.  But  still  He  delayed, 
in  obedience  to  a  higher  counsel  tiian  man's. 

Tlie  messengers  had  taken  a  day  to  come,  and  it  would  take  an- 
other for  Jesus  to  go  to  Bethany,  but  though  He  knew  this,  He  re- 
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inained  two  da\s  moro  in  tlie  place  "v\here  the  sjiil  nows  had  reached 
lUm.  (>u  tht'thinl  day.  however.  He  surprised  liis  disciples,  vho 
had  fancied  that  He  hesitated  from  fear  of  His  euciui<.«s,  by  telling 
them  that  He  was  about  to  return  to  Judea. 

"The  Rabbis  and  priests  -vvere  seeking  only  the  other  day  to  stone 
Thee,  Rabbi,"  sjiid  they  in  amazement — "and  art  Thou  really  going 
back  into  the  very  jaws  of  danger?" 

'•  The  time  allotted  me  by  God  for  my  ■work,"  n>plied  Jesus,  "is 
not  yet  done,  and  so  long  as  it  lasts  no  one  can  harm  me.  The  timo 
,j,[ilioiuted  for  a  man,  is  like  the  houi-s  of  light  given  to  a  traveller  for 
|his  journey.  There  is  no  fear  of  his  stvunbling  in  the  day,  because 
he  sees  the  sun;  but  as  he  stumbles  Avhcn  it  has  set,  so  man,  though 
he  w  alk  stifely  till  the  appointe«l  time  ends,  can  uo  so  no  longer  "when 
it  is  over.     Till  mine  is  over,  1  am  s;ife." 

Pausing  a  few  minutes,  lie  went  en  to  tell  them  Avhy  ITe  "was going 
to  Bethany,  in  spite  of  all  danger.  "Our  friend  L;;zarus,"  said  He, 
"has  fallen  asleep,  but  I  go  that  I  mav  awake  him  out  of  sleep." 
Unwilling  to  exix)se  themselves  or  their  Master  to  lumecessjxry  peril, 
their  wishes  read  in  these  words  a  cause  for  remaining  where  they 
■were.  "To  sleep  is  good  for  the  sick,"  said  they,  tliinkiug  He  spoke 
of  natural  sleep.  But  their  hojx.'S  were  speedily  dashed.  "  Laztirus," 
sjiid  He,  now  openly,  "is  dead,  and  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes,  that  I 
was  not  tlicre  to  heal  him  fixnumere  sickness.  The  far  greater  proof 
cf  my  divine  glory,  which  you  will  see  in  my  raisir.g  him  from  tho 
grave,  would  not  have  been  given,  and  thus  you  would  have  lost  the 
aid  to  still  tinner  trust  in  me,  which  is  so  uec'essary  now  1  am  so  soon 
to  leave  you." 

Such  words  might  have  at  once  quieted  their  fears  and  kindled 
their  zeal,  but  they  still  saw  in  His  return  to  »ludea.  only  a  joiuney 
to  His  own  death.  Thomas  the  Twiu,  at  last  brvke  silence — "It 
iK'comes  us  to  do  all  that  our  blaster  commands,  even  w  hen  He  asks 
us  to  risk  our  lives.  Let  us  go  with  Him,  that  we  may  show  our  love 
and  falclity  by  dying  v  ith  liim."    A  true-hearted  but  Siul  man! 

It  is  clear  that  J Ci  us  feared  violence,  for  as  He  apprvniched  Beth- 
any, He  lingered  outside  the  village,  as  if  to  learn  how  matters  stood, 
beiore  venlr.ring  farther.  Kor  w  as  it  without  cause,  for  notwith- 
standing their  friendship  with  Jesus,  the  famiiv  of  Lazarus,  moving 
in  good  society  as  they  did,  had  many  friends  and  connections  amongst 
those  hostile  to  him.  and  a  nundx>r  of  these  had  come  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary visit  of  condolence  to  the  two  sisters. 

The  four  days  since  the  death  had  been  sad  ones  in  the  little  house- 
bold.  They  had  fasted  all  the  day  after  it,  and  had  since  eaten  noth- 
ing but  an  occasional  cirg,  or  feme  lentiks;  for  that  w  as  the  only  food 
allowed  mourners,  for  the  lirst  seven  days.  The  corpse,  which  had 
had  a  lamp  burning  beside  it  fn.>m  the  moment  of  death,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  iuimortality  of  tlie  soul,  had  been  borne  to  the  grave  after  a 
lew  hours;  an  egg  had  been  broken  as  a  symbol  of  mortality:  and 
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the  cotta<?e  left  to  the  two  survivors.  The  funeral  procession  liarl 
licen  Hitd  eiiout^li,  with  its  (lin:r;  Jlutes,  and  -wailing  liired  women; 
the  two  sisters  and  tlieir  relations  following,  and  then  the  neighhoiir.s 
and  friends;  for  it  was  held  a  religious  duly  in  all  who  could,  to 
attend  a  corpse  to  the  t,'rave.  At  the  grave's  mouth,  tlie  mea  had 
chanted  Hh;  sublime  ninetieth  Psalm  in  a  slow  circuit  of  seven,  times 
round  the  hier,  on  whieli  lay  the  dead  wrapped  in  white  linen.  The 
long  procession,  headed  by  the  veiled  wotrHUi,  had  stopped  thrice  on. 
till!  way  to  the  grave,  while  tlie  leadftr  sj)oke  words  of  comfort  to 
the  bereaved  ones,  and  tender  exhortations  to  passers  by,  — "  ('omfort; 
ye,  comfort  ye,  ye  d(;arones!  Lift  up  your  souls,  lift  up  your  souls! 
(/'ome  to  me,  all  ye  who  are  of  sad  and  troubled  heart,  and  take 
j)art  in  the  sorrow  of  your  neighbours." 

Once  more  in  their  desolate  honu!,  the  sist(;rs,  with  veiled  heads, 
even  in  their  own  chaml)<;r,  and  with  unsandalcd  feet,  sat  down  on 
the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  at  least  ten  fiicnds  or  professional 
moiu-ners;  witli  rent  clotiies  and  dust  on  their  heads.  None  spoke 
till  t!ie  bereavefl  ones  had  done  so,  but  every  setitence  of  theirs  was 
followed  by  some  word  of  sympathy  and  comlort,  and  by  the  wails 
of  the  mourners.  And  thus  it  would  be  for  seven  days,  and  had  been 
for  four,  before  Jesus  arrived,  for  many  friends  had  come  from  Je- 
rusalem to  comfort  the  two  sisters. 

Word  was  pn^stintly  brought  to  the  house,  that  Jesus  had  come, 
and,  forthwith,  Martha,  true  to  her  charact(;r  as  t!ie  more  active  of 
the  two  sisters,  rose  fronv  the  ground,  wliere  slie  atid  Mary  liad  been 
silling,  and  went  out,  wrapped  in  her  mourning  diess  and  deeply 
veiled,  to  go  to  llim;  but  Mary  remained  where  she  was,  for  she  had 
not  heard  the  good  news. 

"Lord,"  said  Martha,  when  she  saw  Ilim,  "ifThoti  liadst  been 
here,  my  brother  would  not  have  died," — as  if  she  thouglit,  "Why 
(lid  H(!  then  delay?"  But  as  she  look(!d  at  Him  her  faith  revived, 
and  she  added,  "  Yet  though  he  be  dead,  I  know  that  God  will  grant 
you  your  utmost  prayer,  even  if  it  be  to  receive  back  Lazarus  from 
tlie  dead." 

"  Vour  l)rother  will  rise  again,"  replied  Jesus,  in  designedly  ambig- 
uous words,  to  lead  Martha's  faith  from  mere  personal  interest  to 
higher  thoughts.  Martha  understood  Him  only  of  the  resurrection 
at  the;  last  (lay,  in  which  she  felt  assured  Jjazarus  would  have  j^art, 
and  had  hoped  for  something  so  much  nearer  and  greater,  that  so 
vague  an  answer  disappointed  her.  She  could  only  lind  words  to 
say,  with  sad  resignation,  that  "  s!ie  knew  tiiat  he  would  rise,"  as 
Jesus  had  seemed  to  say,  "  at  tlie  last  day." 

It  was  v/ell  she  answered  thus,  for  Jesus  presently  used  hf;r  words 
to  turn  her  from  mere  personal  intfirests,  to  Ilimself,  and,  in  doing  so, 
uttered  that  wondrous  sentence  which  has  earricd  hope  and  triumph 
to  millions  of  the  dying  and  the  liereaved,  and  will  do  so  while  time 
and  mortality  endure.     "  I," — and  no  other  but  I — "  am  the  Kesur- 
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rection  and  the  Life.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
3'et  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall 
never  die" — words  which  we  may  paraphrase  thus: — "I  am  He 
whose  is  the  power  to  raise  from  the  dead,  and  make  alive  for  ever- 
more. He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  his  bod}'  die,  will  j-et  con- 
tinue to  live  withfuit  break  or  interruption — for,  till  the  resurrection, 
lie  will  be  in  paradise,  and  after  it,  and  by  its  means,  he  will  enter  on 
the  fulness  of  life  eternal.  /. nd  every  one  who  is  still  alive,  and 
believes  in  me,  will  never  die,  in  any  true  sense;  for  the  death  of  the 
body  is  not  really  death,  but  the  open  gate  into  life  eternal.  Believest 
thou  this?" 

"Yea,  Lord,"  sobbed  out  the  stricken  heart.  "  I  believe  that  Thou 
art  the  King-Messiah,  the  k-'cn  of  God,  who  was  to  come  into  the 
world;"  and  having  made  this  great  confession,  she  went  away  to 
rail  her  sister  sccretlj",  for  fear  of  those  hostile  to  Him  among  her 
own  friends.  "  Mary,"  whispered  she,  "the  Teacher  is  here,  and 
calls  for  thee."     She  would  not  mention  the  name  for  caution. 

It  was  enough.  The  next  iriStant  IMary  was  on  the  road  to  Jesus, 
who  was  still  outside  the  village,  in  the  place  Avhere  ]\rartha  had  met 
Him.  The  way  to  the  grave  was  in  that  direction,  and  the  friends, 
concluding  she  had  gone  thither  to  weep,  kindly  rose  and  followed 
her,  that  she  might  not  be  left  to  her  lonely  grief.  Jesus  could  no 
loLger  remain  hidden,  but  the  presence  of  hostile  witnesses  confirmed 
the  more  strikingly  the  great  miracle  that  was  to  follow. 

Falling  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  embracing  them,  Marj-'s 
full  heart  overflowed  in  the  same  lament  as  her  sister's,  for  they  had 
often  spoken  the  same  words  to  each  other;  "Lord,  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died."  The  presence  of  her  friends, 
who  she  knew  were  no  friends  of  His,  hindered  more.  It  was  a 
moment  fitted  to  move  even  a  strong  heart,  for  those  around,  Avith 
true  Oriental  demonstrativeness,  wept  and  lamented  aloud,  along  with 
Mary.  But  the  sight  of  men  who  were  filled  with  th.e  bitterest  enmity 
to  Himself,  joining  in  lamentations  wilh  Mary,  His  true-hearted  friend 
— men  with  no  sympathy  for  the  highest  goodness,  but  ready  to  chase 
it,  in  His  person,  from  the  earth,  because  it  condemned  their  cold  re- 
ligious hypocris}' — showing  natural  tenderness  while  such  malignity 
was  in  their  hearts — roused  His  indignation,  so  that  He  visibly  shud- 
dered with  emotion,  and  had  to  restrain  Himself  by  an  earnest  effort. 
Yet  the  cloud  of  righteous  auger  passed  off  in  a  moment,  and  sorrow 
for  His  friend,  and  for  the  grief  of  the  loved  one  at  His  ifeet,  a.sserted 
itself.  Silent  tears  trickled  down  His  cheeks,  for,  though  He  was  the 
Son  of  God,  He  was  no  less  truly  than  ourselves  a  man,  moved  by 
the  sight  of  human  sorrow. 

The  group  of  mourners  vrere  variously  affected;  the  most  kindly 
remarking  how  dearly  He  must  h.ave  loved  the  dead  man,  that  He 
should  now  weep  so  at  His  death.  But  the  more  malicious  and 
hardened  only  saw  in  His  tears  a  welcome  proof  of  His  helplessness. 
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for  had  it  been  otherwise,  could  He  not  as  well  have  cured  Lazarus 
of  his  illness  as  give  sight  to  the  blind?  The  healing  of  the  lilind 
man  must  surely  have  been  a  cheat,  for  certainly  He  would  have 
come  to  Bethan}'  sooner,  had  lie  been  able  to  do  anything  for  His 
sick  friend.  The  muttered  words  reached  the  ears  of  Jesus,  and 
roused  anew  His  indignation ;  and  thus,  with  mingled  anger  and  sor- 
row. He  reached  the  grave. 

Like  most  graves  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Palestine,  it  was  a 
recess  cut  in  the  side  of  a  natural  cave,  and  closed  by  a  huge  stone 
fitted  into  a  groove. 

In  this  gloomy  niche  lay  Lazarxis,  sAvathed  from  head  to  foot  in 
loose  linen  wrappings,  and  now  four  days  dead. 

"  Take  away  the  stone,"  said  Jesus. 

But  Martha,  with  her  wonted  matter-of-fact  nature,  shrank  at  the 
words,  for  she  thought  of  the  awful  spectacle  of  her  brother,  now 
hastening  to  corruption.  Christ's  words  about  the  resurrection  had 
taken  away  any  hope  of  seeing  Lazarus  alive  again  till  the  great  daj', 
and  she  would  rather  the  sacred  remains  were  left  imdisturbed.  A 
gentle  reproof  from  Jesus  was,  however,  enough  to  let  her  leave  Him 
to  His  will.  "  Did  not  I  send  word  to  thee  by  thy  messenger  that  if 
thou  wouldst  only  believe  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God?"  So 
the}'  took  away  the  stone. 

Jesus  had  already,  in  the  stillness  of  His  own  breast,  communed 
with  the  FatJier,  and  knew,  in  Himself  that  His  prayer  that  Lazai'us 
might  be  restored  to  life  had  been  heard.  Lifting  up  His  e3'es  to 
heaven,  He  now  uttered  His  thanks  that  it  had  been  so.  "  Father,  I 
thank  thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  me — yet  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest 
me  always,  for  Thy  Avill  is  ever  niine,  and  mine  is  ever  Tiiine.  But 
I  thank  Thee  thus,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  stand  around,  that  they 
may  be  convinced  that  what  I  do  is  done  in  Thy  power,  and  that  I 
am  assuredly  sent  forth  from  Thee." 

What  followed  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  St.  John.  "And 
when  He  had  thus  spoken,  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus, 
COME  FORTH.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  grave-clothes;  and  his  face  had  been  boimd  about  with  a 
napkin — (that  had  tied  up  his  jaw  four  days  before,  when  it  fell,  in 
death).  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  '  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go  (liome):'  " 
and  he  who  had  been  dead,  now  freed  from  his  grave-clothes,  himself 
returned  in  the  fulness  of  youthful  strength  and  health  to  the  cottage 
from  which  he  had  been  can'ied  forth  on  a  bier  four  days  before. 

Of  the  after-history  of  Lazarus,  with  one  momentary  exception,  we 
know  nothing,  for  none  of  the  numerous  traditions  and  legends 
respecting  him  are  reliable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  thirty  years  old 
when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  to  have  lived  for  thirty  years 
after;  to  have  been  of  royal  descent;  to  have  owned  a  whole  quarter 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been,  by  profession,  a  soldier.  His  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  year  a.d.  890,  with  those  of  Mary 
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Magdalene,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus!  and  the  remains  thus  honoured 
were  carried  to  Constantinople.  Other  traditions  take  him  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  speak  of  him  as  the  first  Christian  Bishop  of  that  city. 
But  the  very  extravagance  of  these  legends  shows  their  worthlessness 
as  history. 

The  results  of  the  miracle  were  momentous  to  Jesus  Himself. 
Man}'  of  the  party  of  tlie  RaL^bis  who  had  come  to  comfort  the  sisters, 
found  themselves  constrained  to  believe  in  one  whose  claims  were 
attested  liy  an  act  so  transcendent,  and  so  indisputable.  But  some 
justified  ail  that  Jesus  had  said  of  their  malionity  by  not  only  shut- 
ting their  eyes  to  what  they  were  determined  not  to  admit,  but  by 
playing  the  informer  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  great  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  nation,  known  in  the  Talmud 
as  the  "  Sanhedrim,"  had  been  in  abeyance  for  many  years,  for  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Herods,  or  of  the 
Eomans.  The  name,  indeed,  occurs  in  the  Kew  Testament,  but  it  is 
simply  as  the  Greek  word  for  "  an  asscmljly,"  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Rabbis,  at  a  later  period.  Herod  had  taroken  up  the  great  Rab- 
binical council,  and,  henceforth,  the  only  authorities  recognized  as 
the  foiuitaius  of  Jewish  Law  were  the  schools  of  such  Rabbis  as  Hillel 
and  Schammai.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  legal  Jewish  court, 
which  had  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  The  authority  granted  to 
the  leading  schools  was  only  a  tribute  of  confidence  in  their  sound- 
ness and  wisdom.  Hence,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  there  was  no  legal 
Jewish  court  in  existence,  and  the  criminal  processes  mentioned  iu 
connection  with  Him,  were  onlj'  acts  of  assemblies  which  the  high 
priest  for  the  time,  the  only  representative  of  the  old  Theocracy  rec- 
ognized by  the  supreme  Roman  aiithority,  called  together  in  angry 
haste,  informally,  and  which  acted  by  no  judicial  rules  of  procedure. 

Such  an  illegal  gathering  was  summoned  bj'  the  Sadduccan  chief 
priests  and  the  leading  Pharisaic  Rabbis,  to  discuss  what  shoidd  be 
done  respecting  Jesus,  now  that  the  incontestable  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazanis  had  crowned  all  His  preceding  miracles.  Hav- 
ing no  idea  of  a  Messiah  apart  from  political  revolution,  to  be  inau- 
gurated by  Him,  it  seemed  likely  that,  if  something  were  not  done  to 
put  Him  out  of  the  way,  the  excitement  of  the  people,  through  His 
miracles,  would  l)ecome  irresistible,  and  lead  to  a  national  rising, 
fiercer  even  than  that  of  Judas  the  Galilsean.  To  the  popular  party, 
represented  by  the  Pharisees  present,  this  would  be  no  imdesirable 
issue;  but  the  courtly  Sadducees  shrank  from  any  disturbance,  fear- 
ing that,  in  the  end,  the  Romans  would  crush  it  with  their  legions, 
and,  as  a  punishment,  abolish  the  hierarchical  constitution,  which  gave 
them  their  wealth  and  position;  and,  with  it,  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  laws  which  flattered  the  nation  with  an  illusory  independence. 

The  Temple,  and  all  the  far-reaching  vested  interests  bound  up 
%vith  it,  had  long  existed  only  on  sufferance,  and  would  at  once  perish 
in  the  storm  of  anationalinsurreclion;  and  the  nation,  strpped  of  its 
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local  laws,  so  vital  to  a  tlioocracy,  would  be  secularized  into  a  part  of 
Rome,  with  the  hated  imperial  'heathen  law,  instead  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  Rabbis. 

The  acting  high  priest  at  this  time  was  Joseph  Caiaphas.  He 
had  been  appointed  by  the  procurator  Valerius  Gratus,  shortly 
before  tliat  Governor  left  the  province,  in  a.d.  25 — when  Jesus 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age :  and  he  continued  to  hold  his  great 
office  till  the  year  a.d.  36,  Vi'hen  he  was  removed  by  the  proconsul 
Vitellius,  shortly  after  the  recall  of  Pilate.  He  was,  in  every  way,  a 
creature  of  the  "Romans,  and,  as  such,  received  little  respect  from  the 
nation,  though  his  dignity  secured  him  official  authority. 

Rising  in  tlie  meeting,  which  had  been  hitherto  very  divided  and 
irresolute  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  be  taken,  Caiaphas  begged  to  give 
Lis  opinion — 

"  You  know  nothing  at  all,"  said  he,  "else  you  would  not  have  so 
much  questioning  and  discussing.  You  have  not  considered  that  it 
is  expedient  for  you,  in  view  of  your  interests  as  priests  and  Rabbis, 
that  this  one  man  should  die,  to  save  Israel,  as  sucli,  from  the  de- 
struction that  threatens  it,  if  you  let  Him  stir  up  a  Messianic  revolt; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  whole  nation  must  perish.  The  Romans  will 
come  with  their  legions  and  close  our  Temple,  annul  our  indepen- 
dence by  abolishing  our  laws,  and  waste  us  with  fire  and  sword." 

There  could  be  no  misconception  of  words  so  plain.  The}"  were 
a  distinct  advice  to  those  present  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  as  the  one 
wa}'  to  save  themselves,  and  maintain  things  as  they  were  in  Church 
and  State.  Words  so  momentous,  for  they  decided  tlie  fate  of  Jesus, 
might  well  seem  to  St.  John  no  mere  human  utterance,  but  the  invol- 
untary expression  throu.uh  unworthy  lips,  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  supreme  act  in  the  divine  plan  of  mercy  to  manliind. 

From  that  day  the  death  of  Jesus  was  only  a  question  of  time  and 
opportunity.  Henceforth,  the  Jewish  primate  and  his  suffragans 
kept  steadily  in  view — in  concert  with  their  hereditary  and  deadly 
enemies,  the  Rabbis — the  arrest  of  Jesus,  and  His  subseciuent  death. 
Their  officers,  or  any  one  hostile  to  Him,  might  apprehend  Him  at 
an.y  moment.  It  was  clearly  no  longer  possible  for  Him  to  show 
Himself  openly,  and  He,  therefore,  retired  with  His  disciples  to  a 
city  called  Ephniim,  now  difficult  of  identification.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  wild  uncultivated  hill-country,  north-east  of  Jerusalem, 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley.  A  village  now 
knov.ni  as  El  Taiyibeh,  on  a  conical  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
■whole  eastern  slope  of  the  country,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  tlie 
Dead  Sea,  though  only  sixteen*^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  has  been 
thought  by  Dr.  Robinson  the  site.  It  answers  at  least  in  its  secluded 
privacy,  and  the  ready  access  it  offers  to  the  still  wilder  regions 
beyond. 

Only  a  few  weeks  remained  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  these  He  had 
to  spend  as  a  fugitive,  to  whom  no  place  was  safe.    He  had,  however, 
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the  joy  of  seeing  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude?,  revived,  for 
Matthew  and  jlark  both  speak  of  the  vast  numbers  vrho  followed 
Him  in  this  closing  period,  attracted,  doubtless,  more  by  the  fame  of 
His  past  miracles,  and  by  continuous  displays  of  the  same  supernatu- 
ral power  towards  the  diseased  of  everj^  kind,  than  by  His  teaching. 
Yet  tlicre  must  have  been  not  a  few  "sheep"  in  such  vast  gatherings. 
The  clouds  were  parting  as  the  day  closed,  and  were  being  lighted 
Vvith  sunset  colours,  before  the  night  darkened  all. 

From  Ephraim  He  soon  passed  over  the  Jordan,  to  what,  for  the 
moment,  seemed  a  safer  retreat.  The  lesser  excommunication,  which 
had  driven  Him  from  the  synagogues  of  Galilee  and  Judea,  liad  per- 
liaps  expired,  or  the  bann  may  not  have  been  effective  in  Perea;  for 
He  once  more  had  access  to  these  assemblies  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  was 
allowed,  as  before,  to  teach  the  people,  who  were  thus  most  easily 
reached.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  He  could  long  avoid  col- 
lision with  some  or  other  of  the  countless  Rabbinical  fav.-s,  which 
fettered  every  movement  of  free  spiritual  life,  and,  as  in  the  past,  the 
fanatical  Sabbath  laws  offei-ed  the  first  occasions  of  trouble.  Two 
instances  are  recorded  by  St.  Luke. 

As  He  was  teaching  on  a  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  of  one  of  the 
outlying  towns  of  Pcrea — half  Jewish,  half  heathen — He  noticed  in 
the  audience,  behind  tlie  lattice  which  separated  the  women  from  the 
men,  a  poor  creature  drawn  together  by  a  rheumatic  affection,  Avhich 
had  bowed  her  frame  so  terribly  that  she  could  not  raise  herself  erect. 
As  she  painfully  struggled  into  her  place,  Jesus  saw  her,  and  doubt- 
less read,  in  her  supplicating  looks,  and  in  the  very  fact  that  she  had 
come  to  the  House  of  God  in  spite  of  such  pli}'sical  infirmity,  an  evi- 
dence that  she  was  a  fit  subject  for  His  pitying  help.  Rising,  and 
calling  across  the  congregation  to  her,  the  welcome  words  fell  on  her 
ears — "Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity."  Tlic  cure  v.'as 
instantaneous.  In  a  moment  .she  was  once  more  straight  and  whole, 
after  eighteen  years  of  deformity,  and  her  irrepressible  thanks  to  God 
for  the  mercj'  vouchsafed  her,  rang  through  the  synagogue,  and  made 
a  great  commotion. 

The  head  of  the  congregation,  liowever,  was  a  cold  Rabbinical 
pedant.  Intensely  professional,  he  could  see  nothing  but  an  irregu- 
larity. It  was  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  Rabbis  had  decided  that  no 
cure  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  except  where  death  was  imminent. 
"  Silence,"  cried  he,  indignantly,  "there  are  six  days  in  which  men 
ought  to  work;  it  would  be  much  more  becoming  if  this  person  were 
to  rememl  )cr  that ;  and  if  you,  for  yom-  part,  want  to  be  healed  by 
Him,  see  that  you  come  on  a  week-day,  so  that  He  have  no  excuse 
for  breaking  the  holy  Sabbath,  by  doing  the  work  of  curing  you 
on  it." 

Indignation  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  and  turning  to  the 
speaker.  He  denounced  his  heartless  formalism,  so  utterly  opposed 
to  the  true  religion  of  which  He  was  the  official  representative.   ' '  You, 
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and  the  whole  chiss  who  think  with  you,  are  liypocritical  actors," 
said  He ;  ' '  your  words  prove  it,  for  they  are  contradicted  by  your 
daily  conduct.  Do  j^ou  not  loose  your  asses,  or  your  oxen,  from  the 
manger,  where  they  are  tied,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  lead  them  away  to 
water  themV  And  if  so,  ought  not  this  woman,  a  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham, and,  as  such,  one  of  God's  own  people — who  is  of  unspeakably 
greater  worth  than  any  ox  or  ass,  to  be  loosed  to-day,  though  it  be  the 
Sabbath,  from  this  bond,  with  which  Satan  has  chained  her,  for  novr, 
eighteen  years'?" 

There  could  be  no  reply  to  such  a  vindication.  The  ruler  and  his 
party  were  silenced,  and  put  to  shame  before  the  quick-witted  au- 
dience.    The  worship  of  the  letter  had  received  another  deadlj'  blow. 

A  second  incident,  very  similar,  occurred  soon  after.  One  of  the 
leading  Pharisees  had  invited  Jesus  to  dine  with  him  on  the  Sab])ath, 
as  the" day  specially  devoted  to  social  entertainments  by  the  Rab- 
bis,—with  the  sinister  design  of  watching  Him  and  reporting  to 
those  in  authority.  A  number  of  Rabins  and  Pharisees  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  Him,  but  they  had  not  yet  lain  down  to  their  meal,  when 
a  man,  ill  with  dropsy,  entered  the  open  door  of  the  house,  with 
others  who  dropped  in,  with  Oriental  freedom,  to  look  on,  and  stand 
about.  In  his  case,  no  doubt,  the  motive  of  his  coming  was  that  he 
might  attract  the  notice  of  Jesus.  He  was  afraid,  however,  to  speak, 
for  fear  of  those  present,  and  patiently  waited  to  see  if  Jesus  would, 
of  His  own  accord,  cure  him.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Looking 
at  him,  Jesus  turned  to  the  guests  with  the  question  He  had  askecl 
before,  in  similar  circumstances — "Is  it  lawful  to  lieal  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  is  it  not?"  In  their  consciences  they  could  not  say  it  was 
not,  but  few  men  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  when  current 
sentiment  runs  the  other  Avay,  so  they  Avere  silent.  But  silence  was 
a  virtual  affirmative,  for,  if  it  were  wrong,  it  was  their  bounden  duty, 
as  the  public  guardians  of  religion,  to  say  so.  Passing  over,  there- 
fore, to  the  swollen  and  wretched  being,  He  put  His  hand  on  him; 
cured  him  at  once,  and  sent  him  away.  Then,  turning  to  the  con- 
fused and  baffled  company,  He  completed  their  discomfiture  by  an 
appeal  similar  to  that  which  He  had  made  in  the  case  of  the  w'omau 
liealed  shortly  before.  "Which  of  you,  let  me  ask,  if  his  son,  or 
even  only  his  ox,  had  fallen  into  a  pit,  would  not  immediately  draw 
him  out,  on  discovering  it — even  on  the  Sabbath?"  No  Avonder  that 
nothing  further  v.as  said  on  the  subject. 

The  couches  on  which  the  guests  reclined  at  meals  were  arranged 
so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  being  left  open  to  al- 
low the  servants  to  bring  in  the  dishes.  The  right-hand  couch  was 
reckoned  the  highest,  and  the  others,  the  middle,  and  the  lowest,  re- 
spectively, and  the  places  on  each  couch  were  distinguished  in  the 
same  way,  from  the  fact  that  the  guest  who  reclined  with  his  head, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  him  behind,  seemed  to  be  the  lower  of 
the  two.     The  highest  place  on  the  highest  couch,  Avas,  thus,  the 
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"chief  place;"  and  human  nature,  the  same  in  all  ages,  inevitably 
made  it  be  eagerly  coveted,  and  as  precedence  was  marked  by  dis- 
tance from  it,  there  was  an  almost  equal  anxietj^  to  get  as  near  it  as 
possible.  Tv'ith  the  vanity  and  self-rigliteousness  of  a  moribund 
caste,  there  was  no  little  scheming  among  the  Rabbis  for  the  best 
place,  and  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  host  not  to  give  offence; 
lor  to  place  a  Rabbi  below  any  one  not  a  Rabbi,  or  belovN'  a  fellow 
Rabbi  of  lower  standing,  or  younger,  was  an  unpardonable  affront, 
and  a  discredit  to  religion  itself.  The  intolerable  pride  that  had 
made  one  of  their  order,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  Jannaais,  seat  him- 
self between  Alexander  and  his  cpieen,  on  the  ground  that  "  wisdom" 
made  its  scholars  sit  among  princes,  remained  unchanged.  Such 
petty  ambition,  so  unworthy  in  public  teachers  of  morals  and  relig- 
ion,"and  so  entirely  in  contrast  with  His  own  instructions  to  His  dis- 
ciples, to  seek  no  distinction  but  that  of  the  deepest  humility,  did  not 
fail  to  strike  the  Great  Gvest,  who  had  calmly  taken  the  place  as- 
signed Him.  Addressing  the  company — "  You  are  wrong,"  said  He, 
"in  revealing  your  wishes,  and  obtruding  j-our  self-assertion  in  such 
a  wa^^  Let  me  counsel  you  how  to  act.  If  invited  to  a  marriage  feast, 
never  take  the  chief  place  on  the  couches,  lest  some  one  of  higher 
standing  for  learning  or  piety  come,  and  your  host  ask  you  to  go 
down  to  a  lower  place,  to  make  room  for  the  more  honoured  guest. 
Take,  rather,  the  lowest  place,  when  you  enter,  that  your  host,  when 
he  comes  in,  may  invite  you  to  take'  a  higher,  and  thus  honour  you 
before  all.  Pride  is  its  own  punishment,  in  this,  as  in  far  graver 
matters,  for,  whether  before  God  or  man,  he  who  exalts  himself  will 
be  humbled,  and  he  who  humbles  himself  will  be  exalted." 

It  was  an  old  custom  in  Israel  to  invite  the  poorer  neighbours  to  the 
special  meals  on  the  consecrated  flesh  of  offerings  not  used  at  the 
altar,  and  on  similar  half-religious  occasions,  to  brighten  their  poverty 
for  the  moment,  by  kindly  hospitality.  This  beautiful  usage  was,  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  among  the  things  of  the  past,  for  the  priest  or 
Rabbi  of  His  day  would  have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being 
defiled  by  contact  with  people  whose  position  made  it  impossible  to 
be  as  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  the  endless  legal  injunctions 
demanded,  as  themselves. 

The  meal  at  which  Jesus  was  now  present  was  very  possibly  one 
to  which,  in  old  times,  such  very  different  guests  would  have  been 
asked.  Or,  it  may  be,  the  luxury  displayed  drew  the  attention  of 
one  so  simple  in  His  habits.  Kot  a  few  neighbours,  in  very  different 
circum.stances  from  the  guests,  had  likely  entered,  to  look  on  and 
listen,  but  caste  looked  at  them  askance,  as  if  they  were  an  inferior 
race.  Koticing  this,  oui-  Lord  addressed  Himself  to  the  host  in  a 
friendly  way : — 

"Have  you  ever  thought  what  hospitality  would  j-ield  you  most 
pleasure?  When  you  wish  on  special  occasions  to  give  a  dinner  or 
supper,  let  me  tell  you  what  you  would  always  look  back  upon  with 
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the  purest  joy.  Do  not  invite  your  rich  friends  to  it,  or  your  family 
or  kinsmen,  or  Tv'ell-to-do  neighbours.  Thej''  will  invite  you  in  return, 
and  this  will  destroy  the  worth  of  your  act,  for  Avhich  you  expect  a 
recompense  from  God  at  the  resurrection.  Instead  of  such  guests, 
invite  the  poor,  tlie  lmup:ry,  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind.  If 
you  entertain  such,  they  will  reward  you  richly  by  their  gratitude, 
and  if  ^you  have  invited  tliem  from  an  honest  heart,  as  a  duty,  God 
Himself  will  remember  it  at  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous." 

One  of  the  guests  had  listened  attentively.  The  mention  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous,  naturally,  under  the  circiunstauces, 
raised  tlie  thought  of  tlie  lieavenly  banquet  wliich  the  Kabbis  expect- 
ed to  follow  tliat  event.  "Blessed  are  those,"  said  he,  "who  shall 
eat  bread  at  the  great  feast  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  after  the  resur- 
rection. It  would,  indeed,  be  well  to  give  such  entertainments  as 
Thou  hast  named,  which  would  be  thus  so  richly  repaid  in  the  world 
to  come." 

This  remark  gave  Jesus  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a  parable 
which  must  have  run  terribly  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  the  com- 
pany. The  spirit  of  caste  that  prevailed  in  tiie  hierarchical  part3^ 
and  their  utter  want  of  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden  masses,  were 
abhorrent  to  His  whole  nature.  It  was  daily  clearer  that  the  relig- 
ious and  moral  impulse  hy  which  lie  was  to  revolutionize  the  world, 
would  never  c<Hne  from  Israel  as  a  nation.  The  opportunity  had 
been  offered  and  even  pressed,  but  it  had  been  rejected,  and  "hence 
He  Avas  free  to  proclaim  tlie  great  truth,  which,  for  a  time,  He  had 
held  back,  that  the  Heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  was  invited,  on 
equal  terms,  to  the  privileges  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was 
specially  necessar}'  in  these  last  months  of  His  life  to  make  this 
prominent,  that  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  above  all,  might  be  pre- 
pared for  a  revolution  of  thought  so  momentous  and  signal.  He, 
therefore,  now,  took  every  opportunity  of  shoAving  that  the  invita- 
tions of  the  Nev,^  Kingdom,  in  fulfilment  of  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God,  were  to  be  addressed  as  freely  to  heatlien  as  to  Israel,  and  that 
tlie  religion  He  was  founding  was  one  of  spirit,  and  truth,  and  liberty, 
for  the  WHOLE  world.  This  revelation,  so  transcendent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  race,  He  once  more  disclosed,  had  they  been  able  to  un- 
derstand Him,  at  the  Pharisee's  table. 

"A  certain  man,"  said  He,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  last  speaker, 
"made  a  great  supper,  and  invited  many  guests;  doing  so  early,  that 
they  might  have  ample  time  to  prepare,  and  keep  themselves  free 
from  other  engagements.  When  the  hour  fixed  for  the  banquet 
came,  he  sent  his  servant — as  is  usual — once  more  to  those  invited,  to 
say  tliat  all  w^as  ready,  and  to  pray  them  to  come.  But  though  they 
had  had  ample  time  to  make  all  arrangements,  they  vf  ere  still  alike  busy 
and  imconcerned  about  the  invitation,  and,  as  if  by  common  agree- 
ment, each  in  turn  excused  himself  from  accepting  it.  'I  have  just 
bought  a  field,'  said  one,  '  and  must  go  and  see  it — I  beg  your  master 
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will  hold  me  excused' — and  went  off  to  his  land.  'It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  come,'  said  another,  'for  I  have  just  bought  five  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  am  on  the  point  of  starting  to  try  them.'  A  third  begged 
to  be  excused  because  he  had  only  just  married,  and  therefore  could 
not  come,  as  he  had  a  feast  of  his  own. 

"The  servant  had,  therefore,  to  return  to  his  master  with  tliis 
soiTy  list  of  excuses,  each  of  which  was  a  marked  affront.  '  I  shall 
see  that  my  feast  has  not  been  prepared  for  nothing,'  said  he  to  the 
servant — '  go  out,  at  once,  to  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  citj^,  and 
bring  in  all  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  and  the  lame  you  can 
find,  that  my  table  may  be  tilled.' 

"  There  was  still  room,  however,  after  this  had  been  done.  '  Go 
outside  the  city  to  the  country  roads  and  hedgeways,'  said  the 
houseliolder,  'and  gather  any  waifs  and  beggars  you  find,  and  com- 
pel them  to  come  in,  for  mj'  house  must  be  filled,  and  none  of  the 
men  I  invited  to  my  supper  will  taste  it.'  " 

Had  the  hearers  but  known  it,  this  parable  was  a  deadly  thrust  at 
their  most  cherished  prejudices.  The  priests  and  Eabbis,  leaders  of 
the  nation,  had  been  invited  again  and  again  by  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples, to  the  spiritual  banquet  of  the  New  Kingdom,  but  they  had 
despised  the  invitation,  on  any  excuse,  or  on  none.  The  poor  and 
outcast  people,  the  sinners  and  publicans,  and  the  hated  multitude, 
who  neglected  the  Rabbinical  rules,  had  then  been  summoned,  and 
had  gladly  come,  and,  now,  the  invitation  was  to  go  forth  to  those 
outside  Israel — the  abhorred  heathen — and  they,  too,  were  to  come 
freely,  and  sit  down  at  the  great  table  of  the  kingdom  of  the  jVIessiah, 
with  no  conditions  or  disabilities;  while  they  who,  in  their  pride,  had 
refused  to  come,  were  finally  rejected. 

It  was  the  proclamation,  once  more,  of  the  mighty  truth  which 
might  well  be  too  hard  for  those  Vvho  first  heard  it,  to  under.stand, 
since  it  is  imperfect!}' realized  after  nineteen  centuries — that  external 
rites  and  formal  acts  are  of  no  value  with  God,  in  themselves:  that 
He  looks  at  the  conscience  alone:  that  neither  circumcision  nor  sac- 
rifices, nor  legal  purifications,  nor  rigid  observance  of  Sabbath  laws, 
nor  fasts,  but  the  state  of  the  heart,  determines  the  relation  of  man  to 
God. 

Before  leaving  the  world,  our  Lord  would  put  it  beyond  question 
that  His  religion  knew  no  caste,  or  national  privilege:  that  it  was  in- 
dependent of  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  rite  and  ceremony  wliich 
had  crushed  the  life  out  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
that  it  could  reign,  in  its  divine  perfection,  ia  any  human  heart  that 
opened  itself  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

IN  PKREA. 

The  incident  of  the  Sabbath  meal,  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee, 
had  occurred  as  Jesus  was  journeying  bj^  slow  stages  towards  Jerusa- 
lem. He  had  long  ago  felt  that  to  go  thither  would  be  to  die ;  but 
His  death,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  He  might  be  apprehended, 
was  alreadj^  determined  by  His  enemies,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
future  of  His  Kingdom  that  He  should  not  perish  obscurelj^,  like 
John,  in  some  lonely  fortress,  but  with  such  publicity,  and  so  directly 
by  the  hands  of  the  upholders  of  the  Old  Theocracj',  as  to  leave  their 
deliberate  rejection  of  His  teaching  in  no  doubt,  and  to  bring  home 
to  them  the  guilt  of  His  death. 

Yet  He  was  in  no  hurrJ^  It  was  still  some  time  till  the  Passover, 
and  He  advanced  leisurely  on  His  sad  journey,  through  the  different 
villages  and  towns,  teaching  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbaths,  and 
anywhere,  day  by  day,  through  the  week.  IMean while,  the  miracles 
which  He  wrought  before  continually  increasing  multitudes  excited 
in  Herod,  the  local  ruler,  the  same  fear  of  a  political  rising  as  had  led 
him  to  imprison  the  Baptist. 

In  spite  of  our  Lord's  earnest  effort  to  discourage  excitement,  by 
damping  every  worldly  hope  or  ambition  in  the  crowds  that  followed 
Him,  and  leaving  no  question  of  His  utter  refusal  to  carry  out  the 
national  programme  of  a  political  Messiah,  Herod  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  made  efforts  to  apj^rehend  Him.  Had  the  throngs  increased 
with  His  advance  from  place  to  place,  as  they  well  might,  so  shortly 
before  the  Passover,  He  would  have  entered  Jerusalem  with  a  whole 
army  of  partisans,  and  compromised  Himself  at  once  with  the  Roman 
authorities. 

He,  therefore,  spared  no  efforts  to  discourage  and  turn  back  to 
their  homes  those  whom  He  saw  attracted  to  Him  from  other  than 
spiritual  motives.  He  wished  none  to  follow  Him  -who  had  not 
counted  the  cost  of  doing  so,  and  had  not  realized  His  unprecedented 
demands  from  His  disciples.  Instead  of  courting  popular  support, 
now  that  His  life  was  in  such  danger.  He  raised  these  demands,  and 
refused  to  receive,  followers  on  any  terms  short  of  absolute  self -sur- 
render and  self-sacrifice  to  His  cause,  though  He  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  offer  in  return  beyond  the  inward  satisfaction  of  conscience, 
and  a  reward  in  the  future  world,  if  the  surrender  had  been  the  ab- 
solutely sincere  and  disinterested  expression  of  personal  devotion  to 
Himself. 

"  Consider  well,"  said  He,  "  before  j'ou  follow  me  farther.  I  de- 
sire no  one  to  do  so  who  does  not  without  reserve  devote  himself  to 
me  and  my  cause.     He  must  tear  himself  from  all  his  former  cou- 
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nections  and  associations,  and  offer  up,  as  a  "R'illing  sacrifice,  the 
claims  of  father,  motlier,  wife,  children,  brother,  or  sister — and  even 
his  own  life,  if  necessary,  that  he  maj-  be  in  no  v.ay  hindered  from 
entire  devotion  to  me  and  my  commands.  Sliort  of  this,  no  one  can 
be  my  disciple.  Nor  can  he  who  is  not  willing  to  bear  shame  and 
suffering  for  my  sake.  You  cann  ot  be  my  disciples  unless  you  are 
ready  to  be  virtually  condemned  to  die  for  being  so;  unless,  as  it 
were,  you  already  put  on  your  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  cross  on 
which  you  are  to  be  nailed  for  confessing  my  name. 

"It  is,  indeed,  no  light  matter,  but  needs  the  gravest  consideration. 
You  know  hov,'  men  weigh  everything  beforehand  in  affairs  of  cost 
or  danger:  much  more  is  it  needful  to  do  so  in  this  case.  No  man 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  begin  building  a  house  without  first  finding 
out  the  cost,  and  seeing  if  he  can  meet  it.  He  will  nut  lay  the  foun- 
dation, and  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  do  more,  for  lie  knows 
that  to  do  so  would  make  him  the  scoff  of  his  neighbours.  Nor 
would  anj'  king  f)r  prince,  at  war  with  another,  march  out  against 
him,  without  thinking  whether  he  could  likely,  with  ten  thousancl  men, 
overcome  an  enemy  coming  with  twice  as  many.  If  he  feel  that  the 
chances  are  against  him,  he  will  seek  to  make  peace  before  his  enemy 
come  near,  and  will  send  an  embassy  to  him  to  propose  conditions. 
No  less,  but  rather  much  more,  careful  consideration  of  the  dangers 
you  run;  of  the  gi'eatness  of  my  demands;  of  the  losses  you  must  en- 
dure ;  of  the  shame  and  suffering  certain  to  follow — are  needed  be- 
fore casting  in  your  lot  with  me. 

"  Yet,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  before;  it  is  the  noblest  of  all  callings 
to  be  my  disciple,  if  you  really  can  accept  my  conditions.  For  to 
him  who  is  trulj-  my  follower,  it  is  given  of  God  to  keep  alive  and 
spread  the  spiritual  life  of  men,  as  salt  keeps  sound  and  fresh  that 
which  is  seasoned  by  it.  My  discii^les  are  designed  by  God  to  be  the 
Spiritual  S;dt  of  the'Earth.  But  if  the  honour  be  greater,  so  much 
the  greater  is  the  responsibility;  for  if  a  follower  of  mine,  through 
hankering  after  worldly  interests,  lose  his  spiritual  life  and  thus  lose 
his  power  to  further  my  cause,  how  can  he  hope  to  regain  it?  He  is 
like  salt  that  has  lost  its  strength,  and,  as  such  worthless  salt  is  cast 
out  of  men,  so  he  will  be  cast  out  of  God,  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  at  the  great  day.  He  who  is  thoughtful,  let  him  think  of  all 
this!" 

A  great  English  writer  has  pictured  an  imaginary  character  as  hav- 
ing a  sweet  look  of  goodness,  which  drew  out  ail  that  Avas  good  in 
others.  There  must  have  been  some  such  divine  attraction  to  the 
poor  and  outcast  in  the  looks  and  wliole  person  of  our  Lord.  India 
is  not  more  caste-ridden  than  the  Judea  in  which  He  lived.  The 
aristocracy  of  religion  loolced  with  hatred  and  disdain  on  the  masses 
of  their  own  nation,  and  with  bitterness  still  deeper  on  all  men  of 
foreign  birth.  The  ruin  of  long,  disastrous  years  of  civil  war  and 
foreign  domination,  had  covered  the  land  with  misery.     The  reign 
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of  the  Herods  had  been  a  continued  effort  to  rebuild  burned  to^nns, 
and  restore  exhausted  tinauces;  but  the  Roman  tax-gatherer  had  fol- 
lowed, vampire-like,  and  had  drained  the  nation  of  its  life-blood,  till  it 
was  sinking,  as  ail  Roman  provinces  sank,  sooner  or  later,  into  general 
decay.  In  a  land  thus  doubly  afflicted  by  social  proscription,  and  by 
ever-increasing  social  distress — a  land  of  mutvial  hatreds  and  wrongs 
— the  suffering  multitudes  hailed  with  instinctive  entliusiasm^  one 
who.  like  Jesus,  ignored  baleful  prejudices;  taught  the  sunken  and 
liopeless  to  respect  themselves  still,  by  showing  that  He,  at  least,  still 
spoke  kindly  and  hopefully  to  them,  in  all  their  sinfulpjcss  and  mis- 
ery;  and  ])y  His  looks  and  words,  no  less  than  by  His  acts,  seemed  to 
beckon  the  unfortunate  to  gather  round  Him  as  tlieir  friend.  It  must 
have  spread  far  and  wide,  from  Ills  first  entrance  on  His  ministry, 
that  He  had  chosen  a  publican  as  one  of  His  inmost  circle  of  disciples, 
and  that  He  had  not  disdained  to  mingle  with  the  most  forlorn  and 
sunken  of  the  nation,  even  in  the  friendliness  of  the  table  or  tlie  cot- 
tage. From  many  a  windowless  hovel,  where  the  smoke  of  the  house- 
hold fire  made  its  v/ay  out  only  by  the  door,  and  the  one  earth-floored 
apartment  was  shared  by  the  wretched  family,  with  the  fowls,  or  even 
beasts  they  chanced  to  own — a  hovel  which  the  priest  or  Ral)bi  would 
have  died  rather  than  defile  himself  by  entering — the  story  spread 
how  the  great  GaliUean  teacher  had  not  only  entered,  but  had  done 
so  to  raise  the  dying,  and  to  bless  the  living.  All  over  the  land  it 
ran  from  mouth  lo  mouth  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  great  Rabbi  iuid 
appeared  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  let  Himself  be  anointed 
by  a  poor  penitent  sinner,  and  sat  in  the  booth  with  a  hated  pul)li- 
can,  and  mingled  freely  in  the  market-place  with  the  crowds  whose 
very  neighbourhood  others  counted  pollution.  Still  more,  it  was  felt 
by  the  proscribed  millions,  the  Cagots  and  Pariahs  of  a  merciless 
theocracy,  that  He  was  their  champion,  by  the  very  fact  that  He  was 
deemed  an  enemy  by  the  dominant  caste ;  for  opposition  to  it  was 
loyalt)'  to  them. 

Hence,  the  multitudes  who,  on  this  last  journey,  especially, 
gathered  round  Jesus  with  friendly  sjinpathy  and  readiness  to  re- 
ceive His  instructions,  were  largely  composed  of  the  degraded  and 
despised — the  "publicans  and  sinners"  from  far  and  near.  The 
Rabbis  enjoined  that  a  teacher  should  keep  utterly  aloof  from  .such 
people,  "even  if  one  had  the  worthy  design  of  exhorting  them  to 
read  the  Law" — that  is,  even  with  the  view  of  reclaiming  them.  It 
was  a  sign  that  wisdom  did  not  dwell  with  one  if  lie  went  near  the 
thief  or  the  usurer,  even  when  they  had  turned  from  their  evil  ways. 
The  superstitious  reverence  demanded  for  those  who  kept  the  Rab- 
binical laws  strictly,  was  only  equalled  by  tlie  intense  loathing  of  the 
ignorant  commonalty.  No  Rabbi,  or  Rabbi's  scholar,  might  on  any 
account  marry  a  daughter  of  the  Am-ha-aretz — or  unlearned — for  the 
gross  multitude  were  an  abomination,  and  their  wives  loathsome  ver- 
min ;  and  the  most  repulsive  crime  linown  to  the  Law  was  no  worse 
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tlian  to  mfiiT)'  among  them.  No  one  might  walk  on  a  journey  with 
a  "  common'mau."  Itwas  sternlj'  forbidden  to  pollute  the  Law  by 
being  seen  to  read  it  before  one.  Their  witness  was  refused  in  the 
JeAvi.sh  courts,  aud  it  was  prohibited  to  give  testimony  in  their  favour: 
no  secret  was  to  be  told  them:  they  could  not  be  guardians  of  orphans, 
nor  allowed  to  have  charge  of  the  alms-box  of  the  sj'nagogue ;  and  if 
they  lost  anything,  no  notice  of  its  having  been  found  was  to  be 
given  them. 

No  wonder  that  the  Ralibis,  and  the  hierarchical  party  at  large, 
owned  that  "  the  hatred  of  the  common  people  towai'ds  the  '  wise '  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  heathen  tov/ards  Israel,  and  that  the  wives 
hated  the  dominant  caste  even  more  fiercely  than  their  husbands." 

That  Jesus  should  outrage  the  established  laws  of  privilege  and 
exclusiveness,  by  allowing  those  to  follow  Him  whom  Kabbis  would 
EOt  allow  to  approach  them,  and,  still  worse,  hj  receiving  them 
kindly,  and  eating  with  them,  was  a  bitter  offence  to  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes.  In  their  ej'es.  He  Avas  degrading  Himself  by  consorting 
with  the  "unclean  and  despicable."  Nor  could  they  say  anything 
more  fitted  to  excite  the  mortal  hatred  of  their  class  against  Him. 

The  storm  of  bitter  murmurings  erelong  reached  the  ears  of  our 
Lord,  and  He  at  once  seized  the  opportunity  to  define  His  position 
unmistakably,  and  show  that  the  course  He  took  was  in  keeping  with 
His  whole  aim. 

"Let  me  ask  you,"  said  He,  to  some  irritated  Eabbis,  who  mur- 
mured at  seeing  Him,  on  one  occasion,  surrounded  by  "publicans 
and  sinners,"  "\vho  of  you,  if  he  had  a  fleck  of  a  hundred  sheep, 
and  one  of  them  were  to  go  astray,  would  not  leave  the  ninety  and 
uine  on  the  pastures,  and  go  off  after  the  one  that  was  lost,  till  he 
found  it?  And  when  he  had  done  so,  would  he  not  la}'  it  on  ids 
shoulders  gladly,  and  carry  it  back  to  the  flock?  and,  when  he  had 
come  home,  would  he  not  call  together  his  friends  aud  neighbours, 
to  rejoice  with  him  at  his  having  found  the  sheep  that  was  lost? 

"You  scribes  aud  Pharisees, — Kabbis, — lawyers, — think  you  are 
so  righteous,  that  j'ou  need  no  repentance.  You  speak  of  some  of 
your  number,  as  having  never  committed  a  sin  in  their  lives;  of  some 
whose  only  sin  has  been  such  a  thing  as  having  once  put  the  phy- 
lacteries on  his  forehead  before  those  on  his  arm ;  and  call  some  the 
'perfectly  righteous.'  Let  me  tell  j^ou,  that  all  men  as  such  are  tiie 
great  flock  of  God, — for  all  are  His  sons, — and  that  when  one  who 
has  gone  astray,  and  has  lived  in  sin,  comes  to  himself  and  repents, 
there  is  greater  joy  in  heaven  over  his  retui'u,  than  over  ninety  and 
nine,  who,  like  you,  thuik  they  have  no  need  of  repentance.  And  if 
this  be  the  case  in  heaven,  how  much  more  ought  I,  here  on  earth, 
to  rejoice  that  many  such  penitent  ones  come  to  me,  than  at  j^our 
coming  in  proud  self-sufficiency  to  boast  that  you  need  nothing  at  my 
hand." 

"  Or,"  continued  He,  "I  ask  you, — suppose  a  poor  woman  who 
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had  only  ten  drachrace,  were  to  lose  one  in  one  of  the  dark  window- 
less  hovels,  in  which  so  many  of  our  people  in  these  evil  days  live, 
would  she  not  light  a  lamp  and  sweep  the  floor  over,  and  spare  no 
pains  in  seeking  till  she  found  it?  And  when  she  had  found  it, 
would  she  not  call  together  her  friends  and  neighbours,  and  ask  them 
to  rejoice  with  her  for  having  found  the  drachma  that  Avas  lost?  In 
the  same  way,  I  tell  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
God,  in  the  highest  heaven,  over  one  such  sinner  as  those  you  so 
bitterly  despise,  who  turns  and  repents.  Well,  therefore,  maj^  I 
gladly  receive  them,  and  mingle  with  them,  when  they  come  to  me  to 
learn  the  way  back  to  God. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  parable. 

"  A  certain  man  had  two  sons.  And  the  younger  of  these  said  to 
his  father, — '  Father,  give  me  I  pray  you,  the  portion  of  the  property 
that  falls  to  me.  I  am  the  younger  son,  and  inherit  only  half  as 
much  as  my  elder  brother,  but  I  pray  you  let  me  have  it. '  The 
father,  on  this,  divided  between  the  two  all  his  living,  retaining, 
however,  the  larger  share  of  the  elder  son  in  his  hands  till  his  ovv'n 
death,  as  he  might  have  done  with  that  of  the  younger  son  also. 
His  share,  however,  he  gave  into  the  young  man's  own' hands. 

"But  before  long,  the  younger  son  began  to  dislike  the  restraint 
of  his  father's  house,  and  gathering  all  together,  set  off  for  a  distant 
covmtr}^  and  there  gave  his  passions  the  reins,  and  lived  in  such  riot, 
that  erelong  his  whole  means  were  scattered.  But,  now,  when  he 
had  spent  his  all,  a  great  famine  arose  in  the  country,  and  he  began 
to  be  in  distress.  At  last  it  went  so  hard  with  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  ask  one  of  the  citizens  to  give  him  anything  at  all  to  do,  whatever 
it  was,  to  get  bread.  He  was,  thereupon,  sent  into  the  man's  fields, 
to  be  his  swineherd,  a  sadly  shameful  occupation  for  a  Jew!  Yet, 
after  all,  he  did  not  get  even  his  food  for  which  he  had  bargained, 
for  neither  his  master  nor  any  one  else  thought  of  him,  and  he  was 
left  to  starve.  He  even  longed  to  fill  himself  with  the  pods  of  the 
carob-tree,  wiiich  are  fed  out  to  swine,  and  are  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  very  poor,  but  no  man  gave  him  any  even  of  them. 

"In  his  loneliness  and  sore  trouble,  he  began  to  reflect.  'How 
many  labourers  and  household  servants  of  my  father,'  said  he  to  him- 
self, '  have  more  bread  than  they  can  eat,  Avhiie  I,  his  son,  am  dying 
here  of  want.  I  will  arise,  and  go  back  to  my  father,  and  will  con- 
fess my  guilt  and  unworthiness,  and  tell  him  how  deeply  I  feel  that  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven  and  done  great  Avrong  towards  him.  I 
will  say  that  I  feel  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  his  son,  and 
will  ask  him  to  treat  me  like  one  of  his  hired  labourers,  and  will  tell 
him  that  I  will  gladly  work  with  them  for  my  daily  bread,  so  that  he 
receive  me  again.' 

"  He  had  no  sooner  resolved  to  do  this,  than  he  rose  to  return  to 
his  father's  house.  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father 
saw  him  and  knew  him,  and  ran  out  to  meet  him,  full  of  tender  com- 
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passion,  and  fell  on  his  nock  and  kissed  him  tenderly.  And  the  son 
said  to  liim,  '  I  have  sinned  against  God  and  against  thee,  and  am  not 
AYorthy  that  tliou  shoiildst  any  longer  call  me  thy  son.'  He  could 
not  say  what  he  had  intended  besides,  ■when  he  saw  how  fondly  his 
father  bent  over  him,  notwithstanding  his  sins  and  folly.  Nor  was 
more  needed ;  for  his  father  called  out  to  his  servants,  '  Bring  me  a  robe, 
the  best  there  is,  that  he  may  have  my  finest;  and  put  it  on  liim;  and 
put  a  ring  on  his  linger,  and  sandals  on  his  feet ;  he  shall  no  longer, 
like  a  slave,  be  without  either;  and  bring  the  fatted  calf  and  kiJl  it. 
AVe  shall  have  a  feast  to-day  and  be  merry,  for  my  son ;  lost  and  dead, 
as  I  thought,  in  a  strange  land,  is  once  more  home:  dead  bj^  his  sins, 
he  is  alive  again  by  repentance :  a  lost  wanderer,  he  has  retin'ued  to 
the  fold.' 

"  The  elder  son,  meanwhile,  had  been  in  the  field  with  the  labourei-s, 
but  now  came  towards  home.  And  as  he  drew  near,  he  heard  music 
and  dancing.  Calling  one  of  the  servants,  he  thereupon  asked  what 
had  happened,  and  was  told  that  his  brother  had  come  home,  and 
that  his  father  was  so  glad  to  have  him  once  more  safe  and  sound, 
that  he  had  had  the  best  calf  killed,  and  given  for  a  feast  to  the 
household. 

' '  But  now,  instead  of  rejoicing  over  his  brother's  return,  the  elder 
son  took  amiss  such  gladness  of  his  father,  at  having  him  safelj'  back 
again,  and  would  not  go  into  the  house  at  all,  or  take  any  part  in  the 
rejoicings.  The  father,  therefore,  ever  kind  and  gentle,  went  out  to 
him  to  soothe  him,  and  to  beg  him  to  come  in.  All  he  could  say, 
however,  failed  to  soften  his  heart,  and  he  vented  his  discontent 
in  angry  reproaches :  '  I  have  served  you  for  manj"  a  year,  more  like 
a  slave  than  a  son,  and  have  obeyed  j'ou  in  every  jjarticular,  and  yet 
you  never  gave  me  a  kid,  far  less  a  fatted  calf,  that  I  might  liave  a 
little  enjoj'mcut  with  my  friends.  But  when  this  fellow,  who  is 
indeed  your  son,  though  I  will  not  call  him  my  brother, — this  fellow 
who  has  spent  your  money  on  harlots, — has  come  back,  j^ou  have 
killed  the  fatted  calf  for  him.' 

'"My  son,'  replied  the  father,  mildly,  'have  you  forgotten  that 
3"ou  have  been  always  by  my  side,  while  your  brother  has  been  far 
away  from  me,  or  tliat  all  that  I  have  belongs  to  you  as  my  heir? 
tuiely  all  this  should  raise  you  above  such  hard  judgments  and 
jealous  thoughts.  "What  could  v.'c  do  1)ut  rejoice  when  a  long-lost 
son  has  com.e  back  again  to  his  father's  house? '  " 

.The  parables  of  tlie  Lost  Sheep  and  of  the  Lost  Piece  of  Silver  had 
been  enforced  bj^  the  noblest  of  all  the  parables.  Henceforth,  for  all 
ages,  it  was  proclaimed  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception,  that, 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  GocMooks  with  unspeakably  greater  favour 
on  the  penitent  humility  of  "the  sinner,"  with  its  earnest  of  grati- 
tude and  love,  than  on  cold  correctness  in  which  the  heart  has  no  place. 

"We  are  indebted  to  St.  Luke  for  some  other  fragments  of  the 
teaching  of  these  last  weeks. 
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Among  the  groat  multitudes  who  had  thronged  after  Him,  the 
publicans  of  the  district  were  especially  noticea])ie.  IManj'  of  them 
were,  doubtless,  in  a  good  position  in  life,  and  some  even  rich,  bii.fc 
all  were  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations  in  their  hated  calling.  Kot 
a  few  seem  to  have  listened  earnestly  to  the  tirst  Teacher  who  had 
ever  treated  them  as  men  with  souls  to  save,  and  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  them  t'lat  they  should  have  xnse  and  true 
principles  for  their  future  guidance.  The  following  parable  seems 
to  have  been  delivered  specially  to  them,  as  part  of  an  address  when 
they  had  gathered  in  more  than  usual  numbers. 

"A  certain  rich  man  had  a  steward,  to  whom  he  left  the  entire 
charge  of  his  affairs.  He  learned,  however,  from  some  sources,  that 
this  man  was  acting  dishonestly  by  him,  and  scattering  his  goods; 
so  he  called  him  and  )et  him  know  what  he  had  heard,  telling  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  out  and  settle  all  his  accounts,  as  he  could 
no  longer  hold  iiis  office. 

"  The  steward,  knowing  that  he  was  guilty,  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
do.  '  I  cannot  dig,'  said  he,  to  himself,  '  for  I  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  1  am  ashamed  to  beg.'  At  last  he  hit  on  a  plan 
which  he  thought  would  serve  his  end,  and  at  once  set  himself  to 
carry  it  out.  Going  to  all  his  master's  tenants,  one  by  one,  he  asked 
each  how  much  rent  or  dues  he  had  to  pay,  though,  in  fact,  he  knew 
all  this  )x;forehand.  When  told,  he  pretended  to  have  been  com- 
missioned, in  compliance  with  his  own  suggestion,  to  lower  the 
amount  in  each  case ;  and  he  thus  secured  the  favour  of  all.  For 
example,  he  went  to  one  and  asked  him  '  How  much  OAvest  thou  to  my 
lord?  '  and  when  told  '  A  hundred  pipes  of  oil,'  bade  l;ini  take  back 
his  bill,  and  write  another,  instead,  for  f^fty.  A  second,  who  owed 
a  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  he  told  to  make  out  a  fresh  writing  Vvith 
only  eighty.  In  this  waj'^,  by  leading  them  to  think  him  their  bene- 
factor, he  made  sure  of  friends,  who  would  open  their  houses  to  him 
when  he  had  been  dismissed. 

"Some  time  after,  v,iien  his  master  heard  how  cleverly  he  had 
secured  his  own  ends,  he  could  not  help  admiring  his  shrewdness. 
And,  in  truth,  it  is  a  fact,  that  bad  men  like  this  steward — the  sons 
of  this  world — not  of  the  next^ — .nre  vfiser  iu  their  dealings  with  tlieir 
fellows,  than  the  .sons  of  light—my  disciples — are  in  theirs  with  their 
brethren,  sons  of  my  heavenly  Kingdom,  like  themselves. 

"  As  the  master  of  that  steward  commended  him  for  his  prudence, 
though,  it  v/as  so  vrorldly  and  selfish,  I,  also,  must  commend  to  you 
a  prudence  of  a  higher  kind  in  jT)ur  relations  to  the  things  of  this 
life.  By  becoming  my  disciples,  you  have  identified  yourselves  with 
the  interest  of  another  Master  than  Mammon,  the  god  of  this  world — 
wiiom  you  have  hitherto  served — and  have  before  jou  another  course 
and  aim  in  life.  You  will  be  represented  to  yoiu'  former  master  as 
no  longer  faithful  to  liini,  for  my  service  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  that 
of  Mammon  that,  if  faithful  to  me  you  cannot  be  faithful  to  him,  and 
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T\ill,  in  consequence,  assuredly  fake  your  stewardship   of  this 
rld's  goods  from  yon — that  is,  sink  you  m  poverty,  as  I  liave  often 


he 

■won 

said.  I  counsel  you,  therefore,  so  io  use  the  goods  of  ?.Iammon — the 
worldly  means  stili  at  your  command — that,  by  truly  worthy  distri- 
bution of  them  to  your  needy  brethren — and  my  disciples  are  mostly 
poor — you  may  make  friends  for  yourselves,  Avho,  if  they  die  before 
you,  will  welcome  you  to  everlasting  hibitatious  in  heaven,  when  you 
pass  thither,  at  death.  Fit  yourselves,  by  labours  of  love  and  deeds 
of  true  charity,  as  my  followers,  to  become  fellovt'-citizens  of  the 
heavenly  mansions  with  those  whose  wants  you  have  relieved  while 
they  were  still  in  life. 

"  If  you  be  faithful,  thus,  in  the  use  of  j'our  possessions  on  earth, 
you  will  be  deemed  worthy  by  God  to  be  entrusted  with  in- 
finitely greater  riches  hereafter,  in  lieaven,  for  he  that  is  faithful  in 
this  lesser  stewardship,  has  shown  that  he  will  be  so  in  a  higher,  but 
he  who  has  misused  the  lesser,  cannot  hope  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
greater.  If  you  show,  in  your  life,  that  you  have  not  been  faithful  to 
God  in  the  use  of  tliis  world's  goods,  entrusted  to  you  by  Him  to  ad- 
minister for  His  glory,  how  can  you  hope  that  He  will  commit  to 
your  keeping  the  unspeakably  grander  trust  of  heavenly  riches'?  If 
you  have  proved  unfaithful  in-  the  stewardship  of  what  was  not  yom-s 
— the  worldly  means  lent  you  for  a  time  by  God — how  can  you  hope 
to  be  honoured  with  the  great  trust  of  eternal  salvation,  which 
would  have  been  yours  had  you  proved  yourself  fit  for  itV 

"  Be  assured  that  if  you  do  not  use  your  earthly  riches  faithfully 
for  God,  by  dispensing' them  as  I  have  told  you,  you  will  never  enter 
my  heavenly  Kingdom  at  all.  You  will  iiave  shown  that  you  are 
servants  of  Mammon,  and  not  the  servants  of  God;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  serve  two  masters." 

Such  unworldly  counsels,  so  contrary  to  their  own  spirit,  were 
received  with  contemptuous  ridicule  by  the  Pharisees  standing  round, 
as  the  mere  dreams  of  a  crazed  enthusiast.  The  love  of  money  had 
become  a  characteristic  of  their  decaying  icligiousness,  and  it  seemed 
to  them  the  wildest  folly  to  advise  the  rich,  as  their  truest  wisdom,  to 
use  their  weairli  to  make  friends  for  the  future  world,  instead  of 
enjoyins:  it  here.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  felt 
tl;e  words  of  Christ  as  a  personal  reproof,  and  were  all  the  more 
embittered. 

Patient  as  He  was  in  the  endurance  of  personal  wrongs  and  insuUs, 
the  indignation  of  .Jesus  w^1s  roused  at  such  sneers  at  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  genuine  religion,  and  He,  at  once,  with  the  calm  fearless- 
ness habitual  to  Him,  exposed  their  hypocrisy  and  unsafeness  as 
spiritual  guides. 

"  You  hold  your  heads  higli,"  said  He.  "and  affect  to  be  saints, 
before  men— such  perfect  patterns  of  piety,  indeed,  that  you  may 
judfi-e  all  men  by  yourselves. 

"But  God,  who  knows  all  things,  and  judges,  not  by  the  outward 
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apx)earance,  but  by  the  heart,  knows  how  different  you  are  in  reality 
from  what  you  make  men  beUevc.  Your  pretended  holiness,  which 
is  so  highly  thought  of  by  men,  is  an  abomination  before  God.  You 
ignore,  or  explain  away  the  commands  of  His  law,  when  they  do  not 
suit  you,  and  thus  are  mere  actors,  for  true  godliness  honours  the 
whole  Law.  I  condemh  you  on  the  one  ground  on  whicli  you  claim 
to  be  most  secure.  You  demand  honour  for  your  strict  obedience  to 
the  Law;  I  charge  j'^ou  with  h_ypocrisy,  for  your  designed  and  delib- 
erate corruption  of  that  Law,  to  suit  yourselves. 

"  Sincerity  is  demanded  from  those  who  wish  to  serve  God.  That 
which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  so  long  announced, — that  to  which  all 
the  Scriptui-es  point,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah — has  come.  From 
the  time  when  the  Baptist  preached,  that  kingdom  is  no  longer 
future,  but  is  set  up  in  your  midst,  and  with  what  success!  Every 
one  presses  with  eagerness  into  it.  But,  as  you  know,  I,  its  Head 
and  King,  make  the  most  searching  demands  from  those  who  would 
enter  it,  and  open  its  citizenship  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
overcome  all  ditiiculties  to  obtain  it.  You  charge  me  with  breaking 
the  Law,  but,  so  far  from  doing  so,  I  require  that  the  whole  Law,  in 
its  truest  sense,  be  obeyed  by  ever}'  one  Vv^ho  seeks  to  enter  the  New 
Kingdom.  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth,  I  tell  men,  to  pass  away, 
than  for  one  tittle  of  the  Law  to  lose  its  force.  But  how  different  is 
it  with  you!  Take  the  one  single  case  of  divorce.  "What  loose 
examples  does  not  the  conduct  of  some  of  your  own  class  supply? 
what  coutlicting  opinions  do  you  not  give  on  the  question?  I  claim 
that  the  words  of  the  Lav.'  be  observed  to  the  letter,  and  maintain,  in 
opposition  to  your  hollow  morality,  that  any  one  who  puts  awaj'  his 
wife,  except  for  adultery,  and  marries  another,  himself  commits 
adultery,  and  that  he  who  marries  the  woman  thus  divorced  is  also 
guilty  of  the  same  crime.  Judge  by  this  whether  j^ou  or  I  most 
honour  the  Law — whether  you  or  I  are  the  safer  guides  of  the  people. 
How  God  must  despise  your  boasts  of  special  zeal  for  His  glory! 

"  But  that,  notwithstanding  your  sneers,  you  may  feel  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  just  said  as  to  the  results  of  the  possession  of  riches, 
wheu  they  are  not  employed  as  I  have  counselled — to  make  friends 
for  yourselves,  who  wiU  welcome  you  to  heaven  hereafter,  let  me 
tell  you  a  parable. 

' '  There  was  a  certain  rich  man  wlio  di'essed  in  robes  of  fine  purple 
-—the  raiment  of  princes — over  garments  of  the  costliest  Egyptian 
cotton,  which  only  the  most  luxiTrious  can  buy. 

"There  was  also,  in  the  same  place,  a  poor  diseased  beggar  named 
Lazarus,  who  had  been  brought  and  set  down,  as  an  object  of  cliarity, 
before  tlie  gates  of  the  great  man's  mansion,  where  he  lay  helpless, 
day  after  day;  so  abject,  that  he  longed  to  be  fed  witb  wha"t  fell  from 
the  rich  man's  table.  But  the  rich  man,  though  he  often  saw  him, 
and  knew  his  case,  showed  him  no  kindness,  and  instead  of  helping 
the  sufferer,  and  thus  making  a  friend  with  bis  money,  who  should 
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help  liim  hereafter,  as  I  advise;  had  no  thought  except  of  himself, 
aud  of  his  own  pleasure.  The  poor  man's  case  was  indeed  pitiful; 
he  could  not  even  drive  away  the  unclean  dogs,  which,  day  by  day, 
came  aud  increased  his  pain  by  licking  his  sores. 

"  It  came  to  pass,  after  a  time,  that  Lazarus  died,  and  was  carried 
by  the  angels  to  Paradise,  and  there  set  down  next  to  Abraham  on 
tiie  banqueting  couches,  at  the  feast  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  with 
his  head  in  the  great  patriarch's  bosom — the  highest  place  of  honour 
that  Paradise  could  give. 

"Erelong,  the  rich  man  also  died,  and,  unlike  Lazarus,  whom  men 
had  left  uncared  for,  even  in  his  death,  he  was  honoured  with  a 
sumptuous  funeral. 

"He,  also,  passed  to  Hades;  not,  however,  to  that  part  of  it  where 
Paradise  is,  but  to  Gehenna,  the  place  of  pain  and  torment  in  the 
Avorld  of  shades.  And  in  Hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw 
Abraham  in  the  far  distance,  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  bliss,  with 
Lazarus  reclining  next  him,  in  his  bosom,  as  his  most  honoured 
friend.  And  he  knew"  them  both,  and  remembered  how  Lazarus  had 
lain  at  his  gate,  and  thought  of  this  as  a  bond  between  them.  '  O 
Father  Abraham,'  cried  he,  in  his  torments,  'have  mercy  on  my 
agony,  I  beseech  thee,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  (hp  the  tip  of 
his  fmger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue,  for  I  am  tormented  in  this 
flame.'  So  great  had  been  the  change  in  their  positions,  that  now  the 
despised  beggar  was  entreated  to  do  even  so  small  a  favour  to  him 
from  whom  he  himself  had  once  looked  for  any  favour  in  vain !  Dives 
would  fain  make  friends  with  Lazarus  now,  but  could  not  bethink 
him  of  an}'  good  deed  he  had  ever  done  him  to  help  him  to  do  so. 

"Abraham  now  called  this  to  his  mind.  'Son,'  said  he,  'wonder 
not  that  you  and  Lazarus  are  in  such  opposite  conditions  here,  from 
those  you  had  when  in  life.  You,  thou,  had  as  much  earthly  hap- 
piness as  you  could  enjoy:  you  had  it,  and  set  your  heart  on  it,  and 
lived  only  for  yourself.  Had  you  used  j'our  wealth  as  a  godly  man, 
in  doing  good  to  those,  like  Lazarus,  Avho  needed  pity,  instead  of 
lavishing  it  on  splendoiu"  and  self-indulgence,  you  would  have  had 
good  laid  up  for  you  now.  But  you  lived  only  for  earth,  and  the 
good  you  chose  has  been  left  behind  you.  You  made  your  portion 
in  your  lifetime,  aud  have  none  here.  But  Lazarus  endured,  while 
still  alive,  the  sufferings  allotted  him,  and  he  has  none  in  this  state. 
Penitent  and  lowly,  he  bore  them  patiently,  as  a  child  of  God,  and 
is  now  receiving  the  reward,  of  the  poor  in  spirit.  His  position  and 
yours  are  reversed,  for  he  now  fiuda  consolation  and  joy,  iu  exchange 
for  his  earthly  misery,  but  you,  pain  and  sorrow,  instead  of  your 
self-indulgence. ' 

' ' '  Besides  all  this,'  added  he,  '  between  tliis  happy  abode  and  yours, 
there  is  a  great  space,  across  wliich  no  one  can  pass,  eilher  from  us 
to  you,  or  from  you  to  us,  so  tho,t  it  is  impossible  that  you  should 
have  any  share  in  our  joy,  or  that  we  can  iu  any  way  lessen  your  pain.' 
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"  Now,  for  the  first  time^  the  rich  man  saw  the  full  extent  of  his 
misery,  and  its  cause.  '  Would  that  I  had  acted  differenllj',' cried 
he,  '  when  in  life.  Wo\ild  that,  instead  of  living  for  myself — hard, 
impenitent,  selfish — I  had  been  lowly  and  penitent,  using  my  wealth 
as  God  enjoined,  in  blessing  the  wretched.  I  should  then  have  been 
welcomed  bj'  Lazarus,  and  such  as  he,  into  the  everlasting  habita- 
tions of  Paradi.se!' 

"  'But,  oh!  Father  Abraham,'  he  continued,  'let  me  be  the  only  one 
of  my  father's  house  to  come  into  this  doleful  place.  Send  Lazarus, 
I  beseech  thee,  back  to  earth,  to  my  father's  house,  for  I  have  five 
brethren,  who  live  as  I  lived.  It  would  add  unspeakably  to  my  pain 
if  they  also  came  to  this  abode  of  woe.  Oh!  let  Lazarus  go  and  warn 
them  of  what  has  befallen  me,  their  brother.' 

"  'To  escape  your  sad  doom,'  replied  Abraham,  '  they  must  needs 
repent,  and  live  the  life  of  the  godly.  But  for  this  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  are  the  appointed  means;  let  them  listen  to  them.' 

' ' '  Nay,  Father  Abraham, '  answered  the  lost  one,  '  that  is  not 
enough.  It  did  not  move  me  to  repentance.  But  if  a  dead  man  re- 
turned again  from  the  grave,  and  came  to  them,  and  told  them  how 
it  was  with  me  here,  they  would  be  alarmed,  and  reform.' 

"'You  err,  ray  unhappy  son,'  said  Abraham,  closing  the  scene. 
'  It  would  not  move  them  in  the  least,  for  so  amply  are  the  Scrip- 
tures fitted  to  persuade  men  to  repentance,  that  those  whom  they  do 
not  win  to  it  would  not  be  persuaded  even  if  one  rose  from  the 
dead.'" 

The  Rabbis  had  listened  to  the  parable,  but  it  touched  their  own 
failing  too  pointedly  to  make  them  care  for  any  longer  conference 
with  Jesus.  Wlien  they  were  gone — it  may  be  while  He  was  resting 
with  the  Twelve  in  the  cool  of  the  evening — the  incidents  of  the 
whole  day  were  passed  in  review,  and  .lesus  noticed  that  the  words 
and  bearing  of  His  opponents,  respect  for  whom,  as  the  teachers  of 
the  nation,  was  instinctive  with  every  Jew — had  not  been  without 
their  effect  even  on  His  disciples.  It  was  evident  that  the  very 
nature  of  His  demands — the  trials  and  persecutions  to  come,  and  the 
weakness  of  human  nature — would  raise  moral  hindrances  to  the  full 
and  abiding  loyalty  of  not  a  few. 

By  way  of  caution,  tlierefore,  He  now  warned  them  on  this  point. 
"It  is  impossible,"  said  He,  "to  prevent  divisions,  disputes,  and 
even  desertion  and  apostas\%  on  the  part  of  some  of  you,  in  the  evil 
times  to  come.  jNIisrepresentation,  prejudice,  the  bent  of  difl'erent 
minds;  the  weakness  of  some,  and  the  unworthiness  of  others,  will 
inevitably  produce  their  natural  results.  The  progress  of  mj^  king- 
dom will,  I  foresee,  be  hindered  more  or  less  from  this  cause,  but  it 
cannot  be  avoided.  Yet,  woe  to  him  wiio  thus  hinders  the  spread 
and  glory  of  the  Truth.  It  vrere  better  for  him,  if,  like  the  worst 
criminal,  he  were  bound  to  a  heavy  millstone,  and  cast  into  the  sea, 
than  that  he  should  cause  a  single  simple  child-like  soul,  who  be- 
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lieves  in  me,  to  fall.  Take  heed  that  you  neither  mislead  nor  are 
misled !  Remember  that  I  tell  you  that  offences  must  be  prevented  or 
removed  by  a  lowly  forgiving  spirit  on  your  part.  You  know  how 
far  you  are  yet  from  this;  how  strong  pride,  love  of  your  own 
opinion,  harshness,  and  impatience,  still  are  in  your  hearts.  To 
further  my  Kingdom  when  I  am  gone,  strive  above  all  things  for 
peace  and  love  among  yourselves. 

"The  one  grand  means  of  avoiding  these  causes  of  offence  and 
spiritual  ruin  is  unwearied,  forgiving  love;  by  that  frame  of  mind 
which  you  see  so  wholly  wanting  in  the  Rabbis,  that  thej^  have  even 
now  murmured  at  my  so  much  as  speaking  to  sinners,  from  whom 
such  simple,  lowdj'  brethren  are  to  be  gathered.  If  such  an  one  sin 
against  }'ou,  and  "turn  away  from  your  fellowship,  rebuke  him  for 
his  sin,  but  if  he  see  his  error  and  repent  of  it,  and  come  back,  for- 
give him ;  aye,  even  if  he  wrong  you  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  feel 
and  acknowledge  his  error  and  promise  amendment,  as  often,  you 
must  each  time  forgive  him  freely." 

The  Twelve  had  listened  to  these  coimsels  with  intense  interest, 
but  their  moral  grandeur  almost  discouraged  them.  They  felt  that 
nothing  is  harder  than  constant  patience  and  loving  humility — never 
returning  evil  for  evil,  but  ever  ready  to  forgive,  even  when  repeat- 
edly injured  without  cause.  It  needed,  as  they  feared,  stronger  faith 
than  they  yet  had,*  to  create  such  an  abiding  spirit  of  tender  meek- 
ness. They  had  talked  over  the  whole  matter,  and  saw  only  one 
source  of  strength.  Coming  to  their  Master,  full  of  confidence  in 
His  divine  power  to  grant  their  request,  they  openly,  and  with  a  sweet 
humility,  prayed  Him  that  He  would  increase  their  faith. 

"  Thi's  request,"  answered  Jesus,  "  shows  that  faith,  in  a  true  and 
■worthy  sense,  is  yet  to  be  begun  in  your  hearts.  If  you  had  it,  even 
in  a  small  measure,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  you  hear  every  day,  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed;  instead  of  finding  obedience  to  these  counsels  too 
difficult,  j'ou  would  undertake  and  perform  even  apparent  impos- 
sibilities—acts of  trust  which  demand  the  highest  spiritual  power 
and  strength.  To  use  words  which  you  have  often  heard  as  an 
illustration  of  acts  naturally  impossible'  you  would  say  to  this  syca- 
more or  mulberry-tree,  'Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and 
planted  in  the  sea.'  and  it  would  obey  you — that  is,  you  Avould  be 
able  to  do  what,  without  faith,  seems  as  impossible. 

"To  such  etliciency  and  eminence  in  my  service  will  true  faith  in 
Me  lead  you:  but  beware,  amidst  all,  of  any  thought  of  merit  of  your 
own.  Your  faith  must  grow,  and  cannot  be  given  as  a  mere  bounty 
from  without :  it  is  a  result  of  your  own  spiritual  development  and 
true  humility,  which  looks  away  from  self  to  me,  as  the  one  con- 
dition of  this  advancement.  You  shall  have  the  increased  faith  you 
seek,  but  it  will  be  only  by  your  continued  loving  dependence  on  me, 
your  Master.  If  any  of  you  had  a  servant  ploughing  or  tending  your 
flock,  would  you  sa}'  to  him  when  he  comes  home  from  the  lield  in 
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the  evening,  'Come  near  immediately,  and  sit  down  to  meat?' 
Would  you  not  rather  say,  '  Prepare  my  supper,  and  make  your- 
self fit  to  wait  on  me  at  lable,  and  after  I  have  supped,  you 
shall  eat  and  drink?'  Would  you  think  yourself  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  servant  because  he  has  been  woriiing  for  you,  or  be- 
cause he  waits  on  you  as  required?  Assuredly  not,  for  your 
servant  had  only  done  what  it  was  right  he  slioulu  do  as  a  servant. 
Be,  you,  such  servants.  There  is  a  daily  work,  with  prescribed  tasks, 
required  from  you.  The  great  supper  will  not  be  till  this  life  is 
ended;  but  when  it  is  ended,  you  must  not  think  of  yourselves,  on  ac- 
count of  it,  except  as  becomes  servants;  and  should  you  be  rewarded 
or  honoured,  you  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  only  from  my  free  favour, 
and  not  as  payment  of  any  claim ;  because,  in  fact,  you  have  done 
only  what  it  was  your  duty,  as  servants,  to  do.  The  servant  who 
does  less  than  his  duty,  is  guilty  before  his  master,  but  he  who  has 
done  his  duly,  though  he  has  avoided  blame,  has  no  reason  to  think 
himself  entitled  to  reward.  Feel,  therefore,  in  any  case,  that  j'our 
work  has  not  been  beyond  your  rightful  duty,  and  that,  though  you 
have  escaped  condemnation,  you  have  no  claim  for  any  merit." 

The  hostility  of  the  liabbis  was  growing  daily  more  bitter,  after 
each  fruitless  attack.  At  each  town  or  village  they  gathered  round 
Him,  and  harassed  him  at  every  step  by  attempts  to  compromise 
Him  with  the  authorities. 

On  one  of  these  last  days  of  His  journey  tovrards  Jerusalem,  a 
knot  of  Pharisees  had,  thus,  forced  themselves  on  Him,  and  sought 
to  elicit  something  that  might  serve  them,  by  asking  Him — 

"  Master,  you  have  often  represented  yourself,  both  by  word  and  by 
mighty  deeds,  as  the  Messiah,  but  we  see  no  signs  as  yet  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God.  When  will  it  come?  It  has  been  long 
promised." 

"  The  kingdom  of  God,"  answered  Jesus,  "is  something  entirely 
different  from  what  you  expect.  You  look  for  a  great  political 
revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  empire,  v\'ith  its  capital 
in  Jerusalem.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  in  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men,  and,  as  such,  cannot  come  v.'ith  the  outward 
display  and  circumstance  of  earthly  monarchy,  so  that  men  may  say, 
'Lo,  here  is  the  kingdom  of  God,' or,  '  lo,  there.'  The  coming  of 
the  kingdom  develops  itself  unobserved.  I  cannot,  therefore,  give 
you  any  moment  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  come,  for,  in  fact,  it 
is  already  in  your  midst.  I,  the  Messiah,  live  and  work  amongst  you, 
and  where  the  Messiah  is,  there  is  His  kingdom.  There,  already,  is 
it  steadily  advancing,  after  its  nature,  like  the  seed  iu  the  ground, 
like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  or,  like  the  leaven  iu  a  woman's 
measure  of  meal." 

The  malevolent  question  thus  met  a  reply  which  at  once  balked 
curiosity,  and  laid  on  all  the  most  solemn  responsibilities ;  for  if  the 
Messiah,  was  really  among  them,  how  imperative  to  fit  themselves  for 
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entering  His  kingdom!  The  interrogators,  finding  their  sinister  effort 
vain,  presently  left,  and,  when  thus  alosie,  Jesus  resumed  the  subject 
■with  His  disciples. 

"  I  have  only  spoken  to  these  men,"  said  He,  "  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  my  kingdom,  unseen,  and  silently,  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  To  you  I  Avould  now  speak  of  the  future.  Days  will  come 
when  trouhle  shall  make  men's  hearts  long  for  oae  of  the  days  of  the 
Ton  of  2;Ian  back  again,  and  false  Messiahs  will  rise,  pretending  to 
bring  deliverance.  But  when  they  say  to  you,  '  Lo,  there  is  (he 
ilesJah  come  at  last,'  or,  '  Lo,  here  He  is,'  go  not  out  afler  them;  do 
not  lollo'.v  them.  For  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  as 
sudden,  as  striking  to  all  eyes,  as  mighty  in  its  pov.er,  as  v.hen  the 
lightning  leaps  from  the  cloud  and  suddenly  sets  the  whole  heavens 
in  flame.  There  is  no  need  of  asking  of  the  lightning  '  Where  is  it?' 
or  for  any  to  tell  you  of  it. 

"  Eut  this  coming  will  not  be  now.  I  must  first  suffer  many  things 
from  this  generation,  and  be  rejected  by  it.  Far  from  approaching 
■with  slow  royal  pomp,  seen  and  Avelcomed  from  afar;  far  from  the 
Avcrld  hailing  my  coming,  and  preparing  for  it,  as  for  that  of  an  ex- 
pected king:  they  will  be  busied  in  their  ordinary  alfairs  when  it  is 
nearest;  till,  suddenly,  wide  ruin  and  judgment  burst  on  them,  as  the 
flood  on  t'le  men  of  the  days  of  Noah,  and  the  fire  from  heaven  on 
Sodom,  in  the  days  of  Lot,  bringing  destruction  on  all.  Men  lived  in 
security  then;  they  ate  and  drank;  they  married  and  gave  in  marriage, 
with  no  thought  or  pi-eparatiou  for  the  impending  catastrophe. 

"  It  will  be  the  same  at  my  coming.  3Ien  will  be  as  secure;  the 
day  will  bm-st  on  them  as  suddenly,  wiien  I  shall  be  revealed  in  my 
glory.  When  it  comes,  there  will  be  an  awful  and  instant  separation 
of  man  from  man.  The  good  and  evil  will  no  longer  be  mixed  to- 
gether, lie  who  would  save  himself  must,  on  the  moment,  part 
from  those  Avhom  the  peril  threatens.  He  who  lives  in  a  town,  must, 
as  the  destruction  approaches,  so  hasten  his  flight,  that  if  he  be  on 
the  housetop  when  it  draws  near,  he  must  not  think  of  going  into  the 
house  to  save  anything,  but  must  flee,  at  the  loss  of  all  earthly  pos- 
sessions, lie  who  is  in  the  open  field,  must  not  turn  back  to  his 
house  for  his  goods,  but  must  leave  all  behind  him,  and  escape  with 
his  life.  You  hear  mj' words:  see  that,  in  that  day,  yo^a  give  heed  to 
them.  Remember  Lot's  wife,  who  perished  for  looking  back,  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  divine  command.  "Whosoever,  in  that  day,  shall 
seek  to  preserve  his  life,  by  unfaithfulness  to  me,  shall  lose  life 
eternal,  and  he  who  loses  this  life  for  my  sake,  will  secure  heaven  for 
ever. 

"The  separation  of  men,  at  my  coming,  v.ill,  indeed,  be  solemn! 
Tliose  who  spent  this  life  together,  will  then  find  themselves  parted 
for  ever!  I  tell  you,  in  that  night  there  will  be  two  men  in  one  bed; 
one  will  be  taken,  and  the  other  left;  two  poor  slaves  will  be  grinding 
flour  for  the  household  together;  one  will  be  taken  and  the  other  left. " 
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The  Twelve  had  listened  with  brcithless  attention  to  this  vision  of 
the  future.  Tliey  had  heard  much  that  was  new,  grand,  and  fearful, 
and  they  trembled  with  a  natural  fear  at  the  awful  picture  set  before 
them.  "Where,  Lord,"  asked  they,  "will  the  Messiah  gatlier  His 
own,  that  they  may  be  safe?  Where  is  the  refuge  in  which  those 
who' love  Tliee  will  be  received  in  that  day?" 

"Who  says  to  the  eagle,"  replied  Jesus,  "where  the  carcase  is? 
His  keen  eyes  see  it  from  afar.  'Where  tlie  Messiah  v\ill  he,  and 
where  the  gathering  place  for  the  saved  will  be,  they  will  see  from 
afar  for  whom  it  is  provided,  and  with  swift  flight  will  betake 
themselves  tliither.'' 

The  momentous  earnestness  with  which  Jesus  had  so  often  spoken 
of  the  difhculty  of  l^eing  truly  His  disciple  had  suuk  into  the  hearts  of 
many  who  heard  it,  and  the  free  access  to  Himself  He  permitted, 
must  often  have  been  used  to  seek  counsel  on  a  point  so  momentous. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  passion  with  the  Jew  to  speculate  on  every  ques- 
tion of  tlieology.  as  is  seen  in  the  vast  system  elaborated  by  the  Rabbis^^; 
The  mvsteries  of  the  future  world  especially  engrossed  them.  By  the 
multitude  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  every  Israelite,  as  s'dch, 
would  have  a  portion  in  heaven,  but  there  were  not  a  few  , "others 
who,  like  Esdras,  fancied  that  "The  Most  High  had  made  th-i's  world 
for  many,  but  the  world  to  come  for  few :  as  He  had  mac^.e  much 
common  earth,  but  little  gold."  One  in  %yhom  His^wo;-^.;  iiad  raised 
snch  questions,  took  advantage,  about  this  tjme,  Or  'His  readiness  to 
listen  to  their  doubts  and  inquiries,  to  as;,^'¥lim  if  more  than  a  few 
only  would  be  saved,  since  He  had  said  it  was  so  hard  to  be  His  fol- 
lower. Instead  of  answeru\g,  directly,  a  question  which  could  only 
gratify  curiosity,  Jesus,  ever  practical,  gave  His  reply  a  turn  which 
was  much  more  \iseful. 

"  It  would  benetit  you  little,"  said  He,  "  if  I  answered  your  ques- 
tion as  you  wish:  the  great  matter  for  you  is  that  many  Avill  not  be 
saved,  so  that  it  becomes  j'ou  to  strive,  Avith  intense  earnestness,  to 
enter  in  through  the  narrow  door  that  leads  to  eternal  life ;  for  many, 
I  say  unto  you,  who  would  like  to  enter  at  last,  but  do  not  thus 
strive  now,  will  seek  to  do  so  when  too  late  and  will  not  be  admitted. 
If  once  you  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  the  IMessiah,  you  will 
in  vain  plead  your  external  connection  with  me  now.  When  the 
great  banquet  of  heaven  begins,  the  Messiah  will  cause  the  door  of 
the  banqueting  hall  to  be  shut.  If  ye,  then,  come  to  it  and  knock  at 
the  door,  saying  'Lord,  open  to  us,'  He  will  answer  from  within,  'I 
know  you  not,  whence  you  are.'  If  you  urge  that  He  has  forgotten 
you,  and  tliat,  if  He  will  bethink  Him,  He  will  recollect  that  you  ate 
and  drank  in  His  presence,  as  companions  at  the  same  table,  and  that 
He  had  taiiglit  in  your  streets.  He  will  only  answer,  '  I  tell  you  I 
know  you  not,  whence  ye  are.  Depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of 
unrighteousness. ' 

"  What  weening  .and  gnashing  of  teeth  will  b;?  there  as  ve  stand. 
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tiiu3,  aud  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets, 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yourselves  cast  out!  What  wailing, 
when  you  see,  instead  of  yourselves,  the  heathen  you  have  so  de- 
spised, come  from  the  east,  and  west,  and  north,  and  soutli,  and  sit 
down  at  the  great  feast  of  heaven.  Believe  me,  there  are  many  who, 
now,  befori,!  tlie  setting  up  of  my  kingdom,  are  first,  wlio,  after  it  is 
set  up,  will  be  last ;  many,  like  the  heathen  who  shall  enter  to  tlie 
feast,  who  will  become  my  disciples  only  late,  and  shall  yet  take  a 
first  place  in  my  kingdom.  See  that  ye  press  on  while  the  door  is 
still  open  to  admit  you." 

Jesus  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  Perea,  in  the  territory  of 
Antipas,  the  murderer  of  Joim.  The  intense  xmpopularity  of  the 
crime  had,  doubtless,  been  a  protection  to  Ilim,  but  there  were  many 
reasons  wliy  sucli  a  man  sliould  wish  the  great  Wonder  Workei', 
whom  he  personailj'  feared  so  much,  as,  perhaps,  the  murdered  Bap- 
tist, risen  from  the  dead,  fairlj^  out  of  his  dominions.  Unwilling  to 
ifjtpear  in  the  matter,  he  used  the  Pharisees,  counting  on  their  readi- 
neV?sto  further  his  end  of  getting  rid  of  Ilim.  Some  of  their  number, 
ther^pfore,  came  to  Ilim,  Aviththe  air  of  friends  anxious  for  His  safety, 
and  wiprned  Him  that  it  Avould  be  Avell  for  Him  to  leave  Perea  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  Herod  desired  to  kill  Him. 

Jesus  at  once  saw  throvigh  the  whole  design,  as  a  craftj'  plan  of 
Herod  hinT!v>ftli  to  expel  Him.  He  was  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem,  and 
contented  Himsei'/  wdth  showing  that  He  gave  no  gTounds  for  politi- 
cal suspicion,  and  that  /7i?  guite  well  understood  how  little  friendship 
there  was  in  the  advice  the  Phaviisees  had  given  Him. 

"Go  and  tell  that  crafty  fox,"  SijAi'  Jle,  "that  I  knoAV  why  he  is 
afraid  of  me,  and  wishes  me  out  of  his  lane?.  Tell  him  there  is  no 
cause  for  iiis  alarm,  for  I  do  nothing  to  wake  hissv.i^picions.  I  have 
no  designs  that  can  injure  him,  but  confine  myself  to  uVaving  demons 
from  poor  men  possessed  with  them,  and  to  healing  the  sibk.  These 
harmless  labours  I  shall  not  intermit  till  the  time  I  have  fixealto  give 
to  them  is  over.  It  v.'ill  take  three  days  more  to  pass  quite  ojut  of 
Perea,  and  for  these  three  da;>'S  I  shall  be  in  his  territory,  but  on  -Ahe 
third  day  I  leave  it,  for  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Jerusalem,  to  d  je 
there.  Herod  will  not  need  to  trouble  "himself  to  kill  me,  for  lit 
would  be  unfitting  for  a  prophet  to  die  outside  the  holy  citj'."  Such 
a  message  was  virtually  an  intimation  that  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
by  the  hands  of  those  who  pretended  kindly  to  warn  Him,  and  their 
allies,  that  He  should  perish,  and  not  by  those  of  Antipas. 

The  word  Jerusalem,  and  the  thought  of  the  guilt  of  the  city  so 
tenderly  loved  by  Him — guilt  soon  to  be  increased  by  His  violent 
death  at  its  hand,  filled  His  heart  with  deep  irrepressible  emotion. 

"O  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem,"  cried  He,  in  a  louder  voice,  trembling 
with  sadness — "it  is  thou,  the  City  of  the  Temple,  the  City  of  the 
Great  King,  who  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  tliose  whom  God 
scuds  unto  thee!    Tliou  art  still  true  to  thine  evil  repute!    How  often, 
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oh,  how  often,  thou  mother  of  many  cliildren,  Avould  I  have  gathered 
Ihem  all  round  me  safely,  from  the  dangers  before  them ;  as  the  careful 
hen  calls  togetlier  her  brood  when  the  shadow  of  evil  falls  near,  and 
sjireadslier  wings  over  them,  and  guards  them  from  every  harm! 
But  thou  wouldst  not  let  me  do  thee  this  service.  For  what  shall 
come  on  thee  thou  must,  thyself,  bear  the  blame!  The  divine  pro- 
tect inn  I  would  have  given  thee  thou  hast  refused  and  hast  lost,  nor 
will  I  appear  in  thy  desolation  as  thy  helper.  Tho'.i  Vv^ilt  not  see  me 
till  I  come  to  set  up  in  thee  my  Kingdom,  and  receive  thy  homage, 
no  longer  to  be  denied, — as  the  Messiah,  the  Blessed,  who  comes  ia 
the  name  of  the  Lordi" 


OHAPTER  LIV. 
IN  p E R E A — {Continued). 

TnE  lofty  demands  of  Jesus  from  His  followers  had  filled  the 
T\v;;lve  with  doubts  and  misgiviijgs  of  their  power  to  fulfil  them.  A 
continuous  self-denial,  which  thought  only  of  their  IMaster,  and  a 
patient  love  which  returned  meekness  and  good  for  evil  and  injury, 
were  graces  slowly  attained;  how  much  more  so  when  they  coukl 
only  strike  root  in  the  heart  after  the  dislodgement  of  hereditary  prej- 
udices and  modes  of  thought? 

A  sense  of  weakness  had  already  led  them  to  ask  that  their  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah;  able  to  aid  them  in  all  their  straits  and  trials; 
might  be  strengthened.  The  utterance  of  that  faith  in  prayer  was  no 
less  necessar}',  at  once  to  obtain  the  grace  needed  to  bear  them  through 
difficulties,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  steadfast  confidence  in  the  tri- 
umphant manifestation  of  their  jNIaster's  Kingdom,  of  which  He  had 
more  than  once  spoken.  Lest  they  should  grow  slack  in  this  great 
duty,  He  reminded  them  that  th.eir  whole  frame  of  mind  should  be 
one  of  habitual  devotion,  that  they  might  not  become  faint-hearted, 
and  give  way  before  the  trials  they  might  have  to  suffer,  or  at  the 
seeming  delay  in  His  coming.  His  words,  as  usual,  took  the  form  of 
a  parable. 

"There  was  in  a  city,"  said  He,  "a  judge,  who  neither  feared  God 
nor  reverenced  man.  And  there  was  also  a  Avidow  in  that  city  who 
had  an  enemy  from  whom  she  could  hope  to  get  free  only  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  judge.  So  she  came  often  to  him,  asking  him  to  do 
justice  to  her,  and  maintain  her  right  against  her  adversar}^  But  he 
paid  no  attention,  for  a  long  time,  to  her  suit.  At  last,  however,  lie 
could  bear  her  constant  coming  no  longer,  and  said  within  himstlf — 
'  Though  I  should  do  it  as  mj^  duty,  that  does  not  trouble  me,  for  I  do 
not  pretend  to  fear  God,  and  care  nothing  for  man.  Yet  tliis  widow 
torments  me.  I  shall  therefore  do  what  is  right  in  her  case  for  my 
own  sake,  for  otherwise  she  will  perfectly  weary  me  by  her  constunli 
appeals. ' 
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"So,  the  "widow,  by  her  importunity,  obtained  her  end,  at  last. 

"Hear  wliat  the  unjust  judge  says!  But  if  men  thus  get  what  is 
right,  even  from  the  worst,  if  they  urge  their  suit  long  enough,  with 
sutncient  earnestness;  how  can  an_y  one  doubt  that  God.  the  Righteous 
One,  will  give  heed  to  the  cry  of  Plis  Saints  for  all  they  have  to  suffer? 
Will  He  not  much  rather,  though  He  let  the  enemy  rage  for  what 
seems  a  long  time,  surely,  at  the  great  day,  avenge  the  vvTongs  of  Ilia 
elect,  wlio  are  so  dear  to  Hnn,  and  thus  cry  in  prayer  night  and  day? 

"I  tell  you.  He  will  be  patient  towards  them,  though  they  thus  cry 
to  Him  continually,  for  He  is  not  wearied  with  th^'ir  complaints,  a's 
the  unjust  judge  was  with  those  of  the  widow;  and  He  will  deliver 
them  from  their  enemies,  without  and  within,  and  give  them  a  portion 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  .speedily.  For  when  the  iles- 
siah  comes  it  will  seem  as  if  the  waiting  for  Him  had  only  been  brief. 
But  when  He  thus  comes,  will  He  find  any  who  still  look  for  Him, 
and  believe  that  the  promise  of  His  return  will  be  fultillcd?  Will  my 
disciples  endure  to  the  end;  or  can  it  be  that  they  will  fall  away  be- 
fore all  their  trials?" 

To  one  of  these  last  days  in  Perea  we  are  indebted  for  the  parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  Jesus  had  spoken  much  of  prayer, 
but  the  religion  of  the  day  was  so  largely  mechanical,  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  mistaking  the  outward  form  for  the  substance.  Only 
repeated  lessons  could  guard  them  from  the  lifeless  formality  of  the 
Rabbis,  with  whom  the  most  .sacred  duties  had  sunk  to  cold  outward 
rites.  Self-righteous  pride,  moreover,  was  the  characteristic  of  much 
of  the  cmTcnt  religiousness,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  natin-al  result  of  tlic 
externalism  pi-evaijing.  To  show  the  true  nature  of  devotion  pleasing 
to  God,  He  related  the  following  parable: —  *■ 

"Two  men,"  said  He,  "went  up  at  the  same  time,  the  hour  of 
prayer,  to  the  Temple,  to  pray.  The  one  was  a  Pharisee,  the  other  a 
Publican.  The  Pharisee,  who  had  .^een  the  Publican  enter  the  Temple 
Avith  him,  .stood  apart;  his  ej^es  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  began 
to  pray  thus — 'O  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the  com- 
mon multitude  of  mankind,  whom  Thou  hast  rejected — to  the  covet- 
ous, the  unjust,  the  adulterous.  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  what  so 
many  men  are,  what  this  Publican,  here  before  Thee,  is.  He  knows 
nothing  of  fasting  or  of  tithes,  but  I  fast  every  Monday  and  every 
Thursday,  and  I  give  the  Priests  and  Levites  the  tenth,  not  on1v  of  idl 
I  have,  but  of  all  I  may  gain,  which  is  more  than  the  Law  recuires. ' 

"The  Publican,  meanwhile,  feeling  that  he  was  a  sinner,  st(  pped 
far  behind  the  Pharisee,  coming  no  further  into  the  sacred  courf  than 
its  very  edge ;  for  he  shrank  from  a  near  approach  to  God.  Nor  could 
he  dare,  in  his  lowly  penitence,  to  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  tc 
heaven,  far  less  his  head  and  his  hands,  but,  with  bent  head,  smote  on 
his  breast  in  his  sorrow,  and  said — 'God  be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner.' 

"The  Pharisee  had  offered  only  a  proud,  cold  thanksgiving  for  his 
©wu  merits;  the  Publican  an  humble  cry  for  mercy. 
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"Believe  me,  this  Publican,  whom  the  Pharisee  gave  a  place  among 
the  extortionate,  tlie  unjust  and  the  impure,  received  favour  from 
'  God,  and  returned  to  his  home  forgiven  and  accepted;  but  the  Pliari- 
see  went  away  unjustified.  For,  as  I  have  often  .said,  every  one  who 
thinks  highly  of  himself  in  religious  things  will  be  humbled  before 
God,  and  he  who  Immbles  himself  will  be  honoured  before  Him." 

Among  the  questions  of  the  day  fiercely  debated  between  the  great 
rival  schools  of  Hillcl  and  Schammai,  no  one  was  more  so  than  that 
of  divorce.  The  school  of  Hillel  contended  that  a  man  had  a  right  to 
divorce  his  wife  for  any  cause  he  migbt  a.ssign,  if  it  were  no  more  thant 
his  having  ceased  to  love  her,  or  his  having  seen  one  he  liked  better, 
or  her  having  cooked  a  dinner  badly.  The  school  of  Schammai,  on 
the  contrary,  held  that  divo.xe  could  be  issued  only  for  the  crime  of 
adultery,  and  offences  against  chastity.  If  it  were  possible  to  get 
Jesus  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  either  school,  the  hostility  of  the 
other  would  be  roused,  and,  hence,  it  seemed  a  favourable  chance  for 
compromising  Him,  to  broach  this  subject  for  His  opinion. 

Some  of  the  Pliarisees,  therefore,  took  an  opportunity  of  raising  the 
question.  "  Is  it  lawful,"  they  asked,  "to  put  away  one's  wife,  when 
a  man  thinks  fit,  for  any  cause  he  is  pleased  to  assign?  Or,  do  you 
think  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule?" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  lofty  morality  of  Jesus  would 
condemn  a  mere  human  custom  which  was  corrupting  the  whole  civil 
and  domestic  life  of  the  nation,  and  undermining  all  honour,  chastity, 
and  love.  He  had  already  answered  the  question  fully,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  in  which  He  had  taught  that  arbitrary  divorce  was  not 
permitted;  but  that  was  long  since,  and  He  was  now  in  a  different 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  quite  in  accordance  v/itli  the  habit  of  the 
day  to  appeal  to  any  Rabbi  on  a  disputed  religious  cxuestion,  or  scruple, 
on  lighter  or  weightier  points;  it  gratified  the  universal  love  for  contro- 
versy, and  gave  an  opportunity  for  showing  dialectical  wit  and  sharp- 
ness.    But  the  questioners  gained  little  by  trying  their  skill  on  Jesus. 

"Have  you  never  read,"  answered  He,  " that  the  Creator  of  men 
made  man  and  woman  at  the  same  time,  in  the  very  lieginning  of  our 
race,  and  gave  them  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife?  And  do  you 
not  know  that  so  intimate  was  the  relation  thus  instituted,  that,  close 
though  the  connection  be  between  parents  and  children,  God  has  said 
that  that  between  man  and  wife  is  so  much  closer,  that  a  son,  who, 
before,  was  under  his  parents,  and  was  bound  more  closely  to  them 
than  to  anj'  other  persons  in  the  world,  is  to  separate  himself  from  his 
father  and  mother  when  he  marries,  and  to  form  a  still  nearer  rela- 
tionship with  his  wife — such  a  relationship  that  the  two  shall  become, 
as  it  were,  one.  As  soon  as  a  man  and  woman  are  married,  therefore, 
the  two  make,  together,  only  one  being.  But  since  it  is  God  who  has 
joined  them  thus,  divorce  is  the  putting  asunder  by  man  of  what  God 
has  made  into  one.  Marriage  is  a  sacretl  union,  and  man  is  not  to 
regard  it  as  something  which  he  can  undo  at  his  pleasure." 
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Nothing  could  be  said  against  this  from  natural  grounds,  but  the 
objection  lay  ready  that  tlie  Law  of  Moses  was  not  so  strict,  and  a 
prospect  offered  of  forcing  Jesus  either  to  contradict  Himself,  or  to 
prouoimce  openly  against  the  great  founder  of  the  nation.  "If  this 
be  so,"  said  they,  "  how  comes  it  that  JVIoses  permitted  a  Juan  to  di- 
vorce his  wife?  for  you  know  that  he  says  that  writings  of  divorce- 
ment might  be  given  where  a  divoi'ce  was  wished,  and  these  dis- 
solved the  marriage." 

"Moses,"  replied  our  Lord,  "did,  indeed,  suffer  you  to  put  away 
yom-  wives,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  Me  did  so  asa  statesman  and 
a  law-giver,  from  the  necessities  of  the  age,  which  made  any  better 
law  impractical)le.  Ou;-  fathers  Avere  too  rude  and  headstrong  to  per- 
mit his  doing  more.  But,  though  he  did  not  prohibit  divorce,  be- 
cause the  feelings  of  the  times  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  his  action  in  this  matter  was  the  original 
law  of  the  Creator,  or  that  conscience  and  religion  sanction  ^ucli 
separations.  I  say,  therefore,  that  whoever  puts  away  his  wife,  ex- 
cept for  fornication,  which  destroys  the  very  essence  of  marriage  by 
dissolving  the  oneness  it  had  formed,  and  shall  marry  another,  com- 
mits adultery;  and  whoever  marries  her  who  is  put  away  for  any 
other  cause  commits  adulterj^  because  the  v.oman  is  still,  in  God's 
sight,  wife  of  him  who  has  divorced  her. " 

This  statement  was  of  far  deeper  moment  than  the  mere  silencing 
of  malignant  spies.  It  was  designed  to  set  forth  for  all  ages  the  law 
of  His  Kew  Kingdom  in  the  supreme  matter  of  family  life.  It  swept 
away  for  ever  from  His  Society  the  conce]ition  of  woman  as  a  mere 
toy  or  slave  of  man,  and  based  true  relations  of  the  sexes  on  the 
eternal  foundation  of  ti-uth,  right,  honour,  and  love.  To  ennoble  the 
House  and  the  Family  by  raising  woman  to  her  true  position  was 
essential  to  the  future  stability  of  His  Kingdom,  as  one  of  purity  and 
spiritual  worth.  By  making  marriage  indissoluble  He  proclaimed 
the  eciual  rights  of  woman  and  man  within  the  limits  of  the  family, 
and,  in  this,  gave  their  charter  of  nobility  to  the  mothers  of  the  world. 
For  her  nobler  position  in  the  Christian  era,  compared  with  that 
granted  her  in  antiquity,  woman  is  indebted  to  Jesus  Christ. 

When  an  opportuuitj-  offered,  the  disciples  asked  fuller  instruction 
on  a  matter  so  grave.  Cu.stoms  or  opinions,  supported,  apparently, 
by  a  national  law,  and  that  law  divine;  customs,  the  rightncss  of 
which  has  never  before  been  dou1)ted,  are  hard  to  uproot,  however 
good  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  challenged.  Hence,  even  the 
Twelve  felt  the  strictness  of  the  new  law  introduced  by  their  jMasler 
respecting  marriage,  and  frankly  told  Him,  that  if  a  man  were  bound 
to  his  wife  as  He  had  said,  it  seemed  to  them  better  not  to  marry. 

"With  respect  to  marrying  or  not  marrying,"  replied  Christ, 
"your  saying  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  do  so  is  one  which 
cannot  be  received  by  all  men,  but  only  by  those  to  whom  the  moral 
power  to  act  on  it  has  been  given  by  God.     Some  do  not  marry  from 
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natural  causes,  and  there  are  some  who  voluntarily  keep  in  the  single 
state,  that  they  may  give  themselves  with  an  entire  devotion  to  the  ser- 
vice of  my  Kingdom.  Let  him  among  you  who  feels  able  to  act  on  the 
lofty  principle  of  deaj'ing  himself  the  nobility  and  holiness  of  family 
life,  that  he  maj'  with  more  entire  devotion  consecrate  himself  to  my 
service,  do  so."  Self-sacrifice,  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  was  left  by 
Jesus  to  the  conscience  and  heart.  Even  His  apostles  were  left  free 
to  marry  or  remain  single,  as  they  chose,  nor  can  any  depreciation  of 
the  married  state  be  v.rung  from  His  words,  except  by  a  manifest 
perversion  of  their  spirit. 

It  is  significant  tliat,  in  the  South  as  in  Galilee,  the  mothers  of 
hou.seholds,  though  not  expressly  named,  turned  with  peculiar  ten- 
derness and  reverence  to  the  new  Prophet  and  Eabbi.  They  were 
doubtless  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  sight  of  the  women  who  now, 
as  always,  accompanied  Him  on  Ills  journeys;  but  the  goodness  that 
beamed  in  His  looks,  and  breathed  iii  His  every  word,  drew  them 
still  more.  Indifferent  to  the  hard  and  often  worthless  disputes  and 
questions  which  engaged  the  other  sex,  they  sought  only  a  blessing 
on  the  loved  ones  of  their  hearts  and  homes,  contented  if  Jesus 
would  lay  His  hands  on  their  infants,  and  utter  over  them  a  word  of 
blessing. 

A  beautiful  custom  led  parents  to  bring  their  children  at  an  early 
age  to  tlie  Synagogue,  that  they  might  have  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  the  elders.  "After  the  father  of  the  child,"  says  the  Talmud, 
"  had  laid  his  hands  on  his  child's  head,  he  led  him  to  the  elders,  one 
by  one.  and  they  also  blessed  him,  and  praj^d  that  he  might  grow 
up  famous  in  the  Law,  faithful  in  marriage,  and  abundant  in  good 
works."  Children  were  thus  brought,  also,  to  anj^  Rabbi  of  special 
holiness,  and  hence  they  had  been  presented  already  more  than  once 
before  Je.sus.  Now,  on  this,  His  last  journey,  little  children  were 
again  brought  to  Him  that  He  might  put  His  hands  on  them,  and 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  their  futiu'e  life.  To  the  disciples,  however,  it 
seemed  only  troubling  their  Master,  and  they  chid  the  parents  for 
bringing  tliem.  But  the  feeling  of  Christ  to  children  was  very  differ- 
ent from  theirs.  To  look  into  their  innocent  artless  eyes  must  have 
been  a  relief  after  enduring  those  of  spies  and  malignant  enemies.  He 
Himself  had  the  ideal  childlike  spirit,  and  He  delighted  to  see  in  little 
ones  His  own  image.  Purity,  truthfulness,  simplicitj'',  sincerity,  do- 
cility, and  loving  dependence  shone  out  on  Him  from  them,  and  made 
them  at  all  times  His  favourite  types  for  His  followers.  The  Apostles 
needed  the  lessons  their  characteristics  impressed,  and  though  He 
had  enforced  them  before.  He  gladly  took  every  opportunity  of  re- 
peating them. 

"Let  the  little  children  come  to  me,"  said  Jesus,  "  and  do  not  for- 
bid them,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  given  only  to  such  as  have  a 
childlike  spirit  and  nature  like  theirs."  Instead  of  being  too  j^oung 
for  the  bestowal  of  His  blessing.  He  saw  in  tiieir  simplicity  and  inuo- 
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cence  the  fond  earnest  of  the  character  He  sought  to  reproduce  in 
mankind.  The  citizens  of  His  Kingdom  must  become  lilie  tliem  by 
change  of  heart  and  a  lowly  spiritual  life.  Stooping  down,  there- 
fore, He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His  hands  on  them,  and 
blessed  them.  Even  the  least  incidents  were  thus  ever  turned  to  the 
highest  uses. 

The  need  of  this  childlike  spirit,  and  the  sad  results  of  its  absence, 
must  have  been  brought  home  to  the  Apostles  by  an  occurrence  in 
their  next  day's  3ourne3\  Starting  southwards,  on  the  way  to  Jeru- 
^(Salem,  a  young  man,  whose  exemplary  character  had  already  made 
f  him  a  ruler  of  the  local  sjTiagf)gue,  came  running  after  Him,  and, 
approaching  Him  with  great  respect,  kneeled  before  Him,  as  was 
usual  before  a  venerated  Rabbi.  "Teacher,"  said  he,  "I  shall 
greatly  thank  Thee  if  Thou  wilt  ease  my  mind.  I  have  laboured 
diligently  to  do  good  works  of  all  kinds  prescribed  by  the  Law,  but 
I  do  not  feel  satistled  that  I  have  done  enough ;  .so  am  not  sure, 
after  all,  that  I  shall  inherit  eternal  life  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah.    Pray,  tell  me  v.hat  special  good  work  can  I  do  to  secure  this?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  what  is  right  to  do?"  answered  Jesus. 
"  Your  question  is  superfluous,  for  it  answers  itself.  There  is  only 
one  Absolute  Good — that  is,  God.  The  good  act  respecting  which 
you  inquire  can  be  nothing  else  than  perfect  obedience  to  His  holy 
will.  If  you  really  would  enter  into  life  eternal,  you  must  keep  the 
Commandments  given  thee  by  Him." 

The  young  man  expected  to  hear  some  new  and  special  commands, 
requiring  unwonted  pains,  and  securing  correspondingly  great  merit 
ty  faultless  obedience.  The  answer  of  Jesus  was  too  general  to  help 
him  in  this.  He,  therefore,  asked — What  commands  He  particularly 
meant. 

To  his  astonishment  and  mortification,  instead  of  naming  some 
ceremonial  injunctions,  as  the  Rabbis  Avould  have  done,  Jesvis  simply 
quoted  some  of  the  well-known  conuuandments  of  the  Second  Table 
— "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  closing  the  list  with  the  greatest  of  all — • 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  which  was  thus  put  last 
as  the  one  by  v.iiich  He  intended  to  bring  the  j'oung  man  to  the  test. 

These  were  only  the  common  duties  required  of  all  men,  and,  as 
such,  had  a  conventional  fulfilment  which  satisfied  human  standards. 
Their  scope  was  very  different,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  and 
this  the  young  man  presently  felt. 

His  upright  and  honest  life  brought  no  blush  at  the  enumeration. 
Without  pride,  except  the  secret  pride  of  self -righteousness,  and  witb 
all  reverent  docility,  he  replied: 

"  I  believe  I  can  say  that  I  have  strictly  kept  all  these  commands. 
In  what  respect  do  I  still  come  short?" 

The  question  itself  revealed  his  spiritual  deficiencies.     It  showed 
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that,  however  sincere  in  his  efforts  after  such  a  life  as  would  secure 
heaven,  he  had  not  risen  above  tlie  outward  service  of  the  letter,  and 
had  realized  neither  the  spirit  of  the  commandments  as  a  whole,  nor, 
in  particular,  the  infinite  breadth  of  that  which  enjoined  love  to  his 
neighbour.  Had  he  seen  this  in  its  true  grandeur,  it  would  have 
hinted  a  higher  moral  task  than  tnerely  legal  conceptions  of  duty  had 
taught  him,  and  have  suiii^lied,  at  the  same  time,  an  impulse  towards 
its  fulfilment. 

Jesus  read  his  heart  in  a  moment,  and  was  won  by  the  guileless- 
ness  of  his  answer  and  question,  and  by  the  evident  worth  of  his 
character.  As  He  looked  at  him,  so  earnest,  so  humble,  so  admirable 
in  his  life  and  spirit,  He  loved  him.  Could  he  only  stand  the  testing 
demand  that  must  now  be  made,  he  would  pass  into  the  citizenship 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"You  lack  one  thing  yet,"  said  Jesus,  therefore,  "if  you  really 
wish  to  be  perfect.  Had  "you  understood  the  commands  of  God  in 
their  depth  and  breadth,  you  would  not  have  asked  if  you  could  do 
anything  more  than  you  had  done ;  their  living  power  in  you  would 
have  suggested  continually  fresh  duties.  When  you  ask  me  to  tell 
you  what  next  to  do,  it  shovv-s  that  you  think  only  of  tasks  imposed 
from  without,  and  do  not  act  from  a  principle  in  your  own  soul.  If 
your  desire  for  eternal  life  be  supreme,  as  it  ought  to  be — go  home, 
sell  all  that  you  have,  and  give  what  you  get  for  it  to  the  poor,  and 
instead  of  the  earthly  riches  thus  given  in  charity,  you  will  have 
treasure  in  heaven.  Then,  come  to  me,  be  my  disciple,  and  bear  your 
cross  after  me,  as  I  bear  mine." 

The  demand,  great  though  it  seems,  was  exactly  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular case.  It  was  a  special  test  in  a  special  instance,  though  under- 
neath it  lay  the  unconditional  self-sacrifice,  and  self-surrender  for 
Christ,  required  from  all  His  disciples.  It  could  not  fail  to  bring  the 
young  man  to  a  clearer  self-knowledge,  and  thus,  to  a  wholly  new 
conception  of  what  true  religion  demanded.  The  only  way  to  lead 
him  to  a  healthier  moral  state  was  to  humble  him,  by  a  disclosure  of 
Aveakness  hitherto  unsuspected.  He  had  fancied  himself  willing  to 
do  whatever  could  be  required:  he  could  now  see  if  he  really  were  so. 
He  had  thought  he  cared  for  nothing  in  comparison  with  gaining 
heaven :  he  could  now  judge  for  himself  if  he  had  not  erred. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  this  lofty  counsel,  the  repetition  of 
that  which  had  been  so  often  given  to  others  before,  would  have 
roused  one  so  earnest  to  a  noble  enthusiasm,  before  which  all  lower 
thoughts  would  have  lost  their  power.  The  love  he  had  inspired  in 
Jesus  must  have  shown  it.self  towards  him  in  every  look  and  tone: 
there  must  have  been  every  desire  to  attract  and  win:  none  to  repel. 
But  the  one  absolute,  constant  condition  of  acceptance  demanded 
from  all — supreme,  unrestricted  devotion  to  Himself  and  His  cause, 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  and  possessions,  or  even 
life,  for  His  sake,  could  in  no  case  be  lowered.     Poor,  friendless,  out- 
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lawed,  Jesus  abated  no  jot  of  His  awful  claims,  loftier  than  human 
monarcli  had  ever  dreamed  of  making,  on  all  "who  sought  citizenship 
-in  His  Kingdom. 

The  test  exacted  "was  fatal,  at  least  for  the  time.  It  was  precisely 
that  which  tlie  young  man  had  least  expected,  and  was  a  thousand 
times  harder  than  any  legal  enforcements;  painful  and  protracted 
even  as  those  by  which  the  highest  grade  of  ceremonial  holiness  was 
attained.  Had  Jesus  invited  him  to  be  His  disciple  "v\-ithout  requiring 
the  condition  He  had  so  often  declared  indispensable,  there  would 
have  been  instant,  delighted  acceptance.  But  that  could  not  be.  He 
could  not  say  "Be  my  disciple,"  till  lie  had  secured  his  supreme 
devotion. 

Rich,  and  already  a  magistrate — for  Church  and  State  with  the 
Jev.s  were  identical — the  demand  staggered  and  overv.helmed  the 
young  man.  A  moment's  thouglit,  and  his  broad  acres,  and  social 
position,  which  he  must  give  up  for  ever,  if  he  T\'ould  follow  Jesus, 
raised  a  whole  army  of  hindrances  and  hesitations.  The  condition 
imposed  had  no  limitation,  but  neitlier  had  his  own  question  to  which 
it  was  a  reply.  He  had  been  touched  where  weakest,  but  this  was 
exactly  vdiat  his  repeated  request  demanded.  ¥rhy  should  Jesus 
have  asked  less  from  him  than  fronr  other  disciples?  It  was,  doubt- 
less, harder  for  a  rich  than  for  a  poor  man  to  leave  all,  but  there  must, 
in  no  case,  be  room  for  doi  bt  of  the  entire  sincerity  of  those  admitted 
as  disciples,  and  this  could  be  tested  only  by  llieir  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice all  to  become  so.  It  was  less,  besides,  to  demand  this,  as  things 
were,  for  discipleship  "vi^ould  only  too  surely  involve,  very  soon,  not 
only  loss  of  all  earthly  goods,  but  lifelong  trials,  and  even  death. 

But  the  world  got  tlie  better  in  the  young  man's  heart,  and  he  went 
away  sorrowful,  at  the  thought  that  he  was  voluntarily  excluding 
himself  from  the  kingdom  of  tlie  ]\icssiah.  Yet,  the  broad  acres:  the 
rich  possessions — hov\'  could  he  give  them  up? 

"  How  hardly  .shall  they  that  liave  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God!"  said  Jesus,  as  he"^  Avent  away,  evidently  in  great  mental  dis- 
tress. "  It  is  easier,"  continued  He,  "to  use  a  proverb  you  often 
hear,  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  Avords  fell  with  a  new  and  perplexing  sound  on  the  ears  of  the 
disciples.  Like  all  Jews,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  worldly 
jirospcrity  as  a  special  mark  of  the  favour  of  God — for  their  ancient 
Scriptures  seemed  alwaj's  to  connect  the  enjoyment  of  temporal 
blessings  with  obedience  to  tlie  divine  lavv.  They  still,  moreover, 
secretly  cherished  the  hope  of  an  earthbf  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  in 
which  riches  would  play  a  great  part,  and,  even  apart  from  all  this,  if 
it  were  hard  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  bj'  stooping  to 
absolute  poverty,  it  seemed  as  if  very  few  could  be  saved  at  all. 

"  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  repeated  Jesus,  seeing  their  wonder  and 
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evident  uneasiness.  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  tlirough  tlie  eye 
of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man,  who  clings  to  his  riches,  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

"  Who,  then,  can  be  saved?"  asked  some  of  them. 

"With  men  it  is  impossible,"  replied  Jesus,  tixing  His  eyes  earn- 
estly on  them,  "  but  not  willi  God:  for  with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. He  can  bestow  heavenly  grace  to  wean  the  heart  from  worldly 
riches:  apart  from  this,  the  world  will  prevail." 

Peter,  especially,  had  listened  with  deep  attention  to  all  that  had 
passed,  and  had  been  mentally  applying  it  to  the  case  of  his  fellow 
disciples  and  himself.  Their  minds  were  still  full  of  the  Jewish  idea 
of  merit  before  God,  and  of  a  claim  to  corresponding  reward.  When 
Jesus  summoned  them  to  follow  Him,  they  had  been  exactly  in  the 
young  man's  position,  though  they  had  not  had  so  much  to  surrender. 
They  had  given  up  every  thing  for  Him,  at  His  first  invitation — their 
families,  houses,  occupations,  and  prospects.  However  little  in  them- 
selves, these  had  been  the  v>'hole  world  to  them.  It  seemed  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  a  proportion  of  that  treasure 
which  Jesus  had  promised  the  young  man,  if  he  forsook  all  for  His 
sake. 

In  keeping  with  his  natural  frank  impulsiveness,  Peter  could  not 
restrain  his  thoughts,  and  asked  Jesus  directly  what  he  and  his  fellow 
Apostles  would  have  for  their  loyalty  to  Him? 

Knowing  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  Twelve,  their  Master,  instead 
of  reproving  their  boldness,  cheered  them  with  words  which  must 
have  sounded  inconceivabl}'  grand  to  GalilcTan  fishermen. 

"Be  assured  that  at  the  final  triumph  of  my  Kingdom,  when  all 
things  .shall  be  delivered  from  their  present  corruption,  and  restored, 
through  me  and  my  work,  to  the  glory  they  had  before  sin  entered 
the  world :  when  I,  the  now  despised  Son  of  ]Man,  shall  come  again, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  my  glory,  j^ou  who  have  followed  me  in  my 
humiliation,  will  be  exalted  to  kingly  dignity,  and  shall  sit,  each  of 
you,  on  his  throne,  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Yea,  more: 
every  one  who  gives  up  his  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother, 
or  children,  or  lands,  or  houses,  that  he  may  the  more  .unreservedly 
spread  my  Gospel,  and  honoiu"  my  name,  will  be  rewarded  a  hundred 
fold.  Even  in  this  present  life  he  will  receive  back  again  richly  all 
he  has  left :  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren ;  for  he  will  find  among  those  who  believe  in  me,  a  compensation 
for  all :  he  will  regard  and  be  allowed  freely  to  use  their  means  as 
his  own,  and  be  welcomed  by  them  with  more  than  brotherly  friend- 
ship. But,  with  all  this,  he  will  have  to  bear  persecution.  In  the 
future  world,  moreover,  he  will  have  a  still  gi-eater  reward,  for  there 
he  will  inherit  everlasting  life." 

"But, "added  He,  by  way  of  warning,  "Do  not  trust  to  your 
hanng  been  the  first  to  follow  me.  For  the  rewards  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven   will  be  like  those  given  by  a  householder  who  had   a 
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vineyard,  and,  needing  labourers  for  it,  went  out  early  in  the  mom- 
ning  to  hire  them.  Having  found  some,  he  agreed  to  give  them 
a  denarius  a  day,  and  sent  them  into  the  vineyard.  Going  out  again 
about  the  third  Iiour — nine  o'clock — he  saw  others  standing  idle  in 
the  market-place,  and  sent  them  also  into  the  vineyard,  making  no 
bargain  with  them,  however,  but  bidding  them  trust  him  that  he 
would  give  them  what  was  just.  He  did  the  same  at  the  sixth  and  at 
the  ninth  hours .  Finally,  he  went  out  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  found 
still  others  standing  about,  and  asked  why  they  had  stayed  there  all 
the  day,  idle.  '  Because  no  one  has  hired  us, '  replied  they.  '  Go  ye 
also  into  the  vineyard, '  said  he,  'and  you  shall  receive  whatever  is 
right.' 

"  When  the  evening  was  come,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  l)ade  his 
overseer  call  the  labourers,  and  pay  them  all  the  same  sum — the  dena- 
rius for  which  he  had  agreed  with  the  first.  He  was,  also,  to  begin 
with  those  who  came  into  the  vinej'ard  last. 

"  When  they  came,  therefore,  who  were  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
they  received  each  a  denarius.  But  when  the  first  came,  they  sup- 
posed they  should  have  received  more;  Init  they  also  received  each 
only  the  same  amount.  And  when  they  received  it,  they  murmured 
against  the  householder,  saving — '  Those  who  came  in  last  did  only 
one  hour's  work,  and  thou  hast  made  them  equal  to  us,  who  bore  the 
scorching  wind  from  the  desert  at  sunrise,  and  the  heat  of  the  day.' 
But  he  answered  one  of  them,  'Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong:  didst 
not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  denarius?  Take  what  is  yours,  and  go: 
I  desire  to  give  the  same  to  those  who  came  in  last,  as  unto  thee.  Is 
it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  in  my  ovv'n  affairs?  Is  thine 
eye  evil  because  I  am  good  ? ' 

"The  householder  thus  made  the  first  last,  and  the  last  first,  be- 
cause the  first  had  been  working  for  hire,  while  the  others  had  simply 
trusted  his  promise.  He  who  works  in  my  kingdom  for  the  sake  of 
a  reward  hereafter,  may  do  his  work  well,  but  he  honours  me  less 
than  others  who  trust  in  me,  without  thinking  of  future  gain.  The 
spirit  in  which  you  labour  for  me  gives  your  service  its  value.  He 
who  is  called  late  in  life,  and  serves  me  unselfishly,  will  stand 
higher  at  the  great  daj'  than  he  who  has  served  me  longer,  but  with 
a  less  noble  motive.  Many  are  called  to  join  my  kingdom  and  work 
in  it,  but  few  show  themselves  by  their  spirit  and  zeal  especially 
wortliy  of  honour.  If  the  first  find  themselves  last,  it  will  depend  on 
themselves,  for  though  no  one  can  claim  reward  as  his  due  in  ihe  king- 
dom of  God,  yet  I  give  it,  of  favour,  to  those  first  who  serve  me  most 
purely.  He,  I  repeat,  who  works  most  devotedly,  without  thought 
of  reward,  will  be  first,  though,  perhaps,  last  to  be  called-  he  will'be 
chosen  to  honour,  while  others  less  zealous  and  loving,  though  earlier 
called,  will  remain  undistinguished." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fitted  to  check  any  tendency  to  self- 
importance  and  pride,  so  natural  in  men  raised  to  a  position  so  incon- 
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Ceivably  above  their  origiual  station.  Noi"  was  there  room,  hence- 
forth, for  any  mercenary  thoughts,  even  of  future  reward,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  They  could  not  forget,  tliat,  though  first  to 
enter  tlie  vineyard  of  the  New  Kingdom,  they  were  j'et,  so  far,  on  a 
footing  with  all  who  should  follow  them,  that  the  spiritual  worth  of 
their  work,  alone  determined  their  ultimate  honour.  Tlie  special 
reward  promised  by  their  Master  was  a  free  gift  of  God,  not  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  and  depended  on  their  own  spirit  and  zeal. 

They  were  now  approaching  the  end  of  their  journey,  for  they  were 
near  Jericho,  at  which  the  road  struck  directly  west  to  Jerusalem. 
Nisan,  the  month  of  the  Passover,  had  already  come,  and  only  a  few 
days  more  remained  of  our  Saviour's  life.  Nature  was  putting  on  its 
spring  beauty,  and  throngs  of  early  pilgrims  were  passing  to  the  holy 
city.  All  around  was  joy  and  gladness,  but,  amidst  all,  a  deep  gloom 
hung  over  the  little  company  of  Jesus.  Everything  on  the  waj^ — the 
constant  disputes  with  the  Rabbis — the  warning  about  Autipas;  the 
very  solemnity  of  the  recent  teachings,  combined  to  fill  their  minds 
with  an  undetiued  terror.  They  had  shrunk  from  visiting  Bethany, 
because  it  was  near  Jerusalem;  for  they  knew  that  the  authorities 
were  on  the  watch  to  arrest  their  Master,  and  put  Him  to  death.  He 
had  had  to  tlee  from  that  village,  first  to  Ephraim,  and  then,  over  the 
Jordan,  to  Pere.v,  and  yet  He  was,  now,  deliberately  walking  into  the 
very  jaws  of  danger.  They  had  marched  steadily  southwards  through 
the  woody  highlands  of  Gilead;  had  passed  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Jabbok  and  its  tributaries,  and  had,  for  a  moment,  seen,  once  more, 
the  spot  where  John  had  closed  his  mission.  Tlie  distant  mountains 
of  Machaerus  now  threw  their  shadows  over  their  route,  and,  every- 
where, the  recollections  of  the  great  herald  of  their  Master  met  them. 
Mount  Nebo,  where  Moses  was  buried,  and  the  range  of  Attaroth, 
where  John's  mutilated  corpse  had  been  lain  to  rest,  were  within  sight. 
Ever3^thing  in  tlie  associations  of  the  journey  was  solemn,  and  they 
knew  their  national  history  too  well  not  to  fear  that,  for  Jesus,  to 
enter  Jerusalem,  would  be  to  share  the  sad  fate  of  the  prophets  of 
old,  whom  it  had  received  onlj'  to  murder.  It  was  clear  that  there 
could  be  but  one  issue,  and  no  less  so  that  He  was  voluntarily  going 
to  His  death.  The  calm  resolution  with  which  He  thus  carried  out 
His  purpose  awed  them;  for,  so  far  from  showing  hesitation.  He 
walked  at  their  head,  while  they  could  only  follow  with  excited 
alarm. 

Yet,  their  ideas  were  still  confused,  and  the  hope  that  things  might 
result  very  differently,  still  aiternated  with  their  fears.  The  old 
dream  of  an  earthly  kingdom  still  clung  to  them,  and  they  fancied  that, 
though  Jesus  might  e.xpect  to  be  killed  in  the  rising  of  the  nation 
which  He  would,  perhaps,  bring  about  at  the  approaching  feast.  He 
might  be  more  fortunate,  and  live  to  establish  a  great  Messianic  mon- 
archy. 

To  dissipate  such  an  illusion,  He  had  already  told  them,  twice,  ex- 
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actly  ■what  was  bofnc  Him;  Init  to  prepare  them,  if  possible,  for  the 
shock  which  the  saci  realization  of  His  vrords  v.-as  so  soon  to  bring,  He 
once  more  recapitulated,  with  greater  minuteness  than  ever,  what  He 
knew,  with  divine  certainty,  awaited  His  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 

"Behold,"  said  He,  "we  are  going  up  to  Jerusalcen,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  will  be  delivered  to  the  chief  priests  and  sci'ibes,  and  they 
will  condemn  Him  to  death" — they,  and  no  others;  for,  as  heads 
of  the  Old  Kingdom  of  God,  now  corrupt  ar.d  dying,  they  had  re' 
jected  Him — "  and  they  will  deliver  Him  to  the  Romans,  to  mock,  am) 
scourge,  andcrucifj',  but  the  third  day  He  shall  rise  again." 

How  hard  it  is  to  uproot  strong  prepossessions  was  shown  within 
a  few  hovu's.  In  spite  of  such  repeated  warnings,  not  only  the  Twelve, 
but  the  others  who  followed  Him,  did  not  understand  what  Ho 
meant.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  do  so,  after  the  event;  but  to  anticipate 
the  explanation  thus  given  must  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to 
minds  preoccupied  with  ideas  so  radically  opposed  to  it. 

The  mention  of  thrones,  as  in  reversion  for  the  Twelve  at  "the 
Coming"  of  their  Master  in  His  glory,  had  neutralized  the  announce- 
ment of  His  death.  His  open  triumjih  was  expected  as  very  near  at 
hand;  His  death  they  did  not  understand,  and  could  not  reconcile 
with  His  other  statements,  for,  indeed,  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Dreams  of  ambition,  thus  kindled,  had  risen,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  James  and  John,  who,  with  Peter,  were  the  most  honoured 
of  the  Apostles.  They  had  been  in  a  better  social  position  than  most 
of  their  brethren,  and,  Avith  Salome,  their  mother,  had  given  all  they 
had,  freely,  to  the  cause  of  their  Master.  Ashamed,  themselves,  to 
tell  Him  their  thouglits,  they  availed  themselves  of  Salome,  whom, 
perhaps,  He  might  the  more  readily  hear,  as  older  than  they;  as  a 
woman;  perhaps  as  His  mother's  sister;  and  as  one  who  had  shown 
herself,  like  her  sons.  His  true  friend. 

She  now  came,  therefore,  w'ith  them,  in  secret,  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  as  was  the  custom  where  reverence  was  intended,  and  as  was 
especiallj'  due  to  one  wdiom  she  regarded  as  the  future  great  Messianic 
King — told  Him  she  came  to  ask  a  surpassing  favour.  "What  is  it?" 
asked  Jesus.  "Say,"  answered  she,  "that  these,  my  two  sons,  may 
sit,  like  the  chief  ministers  of  other  kings,  on  the  tir.st  step  of  Thy 
throne,  at  Th}-  feet,  on  Thy  right  hand  and  Thy  left,  when  Thou 
settest  up  the  Kingdom." 

So  different,  as  yet,  were  the  two  men  from  what  they  were  after- 
wards to  become,  when  they  had  drunk  more  deeply  of  their  Master's 
spirit! 

"You  do  not  imderstand  what  j'our  request  implies,"  answered 
Jesus,  "The  highest  place  in  my  Kingdom  can  onlj-  be  gained  by 
drinking  the  cup  of  sore  trial,  of  which  I,  myself,  shall  drink 
presently,  and  enduring  the  same  tierce  baptism  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, even  to  death,  in  which  I  am  to  be  plunged.  Do  you  think  you 
are  able  to  bear  all  that?" 
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In  simple  true-heartcdues?,  both  answered,  at  once,  that  they  were, 

"You  shall,  indeed,"  replied  Jesus,  "drink  of  my  cup,  and  be 
baptized  witli  the  same  baptism  as  I,  but,  in  my  Kingdom,  no  lionours 
can  be  given  from  mere  favour,  as  in  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Those 
only  can  obtain  them  wdiose  spiritual  greatness  has  tlttcd  them  for 
them.  The  way  to  secure  them  is  onl}' through  supreme  self-sacrifice 
for  my  sake,  and  they  are  given  by  nw  Father  to  those  onlj^  wdio  are 
thus  prepared  for  them.  For  such,  indeed,  they  are  prepared  by  Him 
already." 

John  and  James  had  striven  to  hide  their  selfish  and  ambitious 
request,  l\y  coming  to  Jesus  when  He  was  alone,  but  the  Ten,  as 
was  inevitable,  soon  heard  of  it,  and  were  indignant  in  the  extreme 
at  such  an  unworthy  attempt  to  forestal  them  in  their  Master's  fa- 
vour. Their  own  ambition,  at  best  onl}^  suppressed,  broke  out,  afresh, 
in  a  fierce  storm  of  jealous  passion.  Such  human  weakness  w^as 
sadly  out  of  place  at  any  time,  among  the  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Son  of  Man,  but  still  more  so,  now,  when  He  stood  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  it  must  have  caused  Him  the 
keenest  sorrow.  Calling  the  whole  Twelve,  offenders  and  offended, 
round  Him,  therefore,  He  pointed  out  how  utterly  they  had  misap- 
prehended the  nature  of  His  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  all  His  teach- 
ing through  the  past  years. 

■'  You  are  disputing  about  precedence  in  my  Kingdom,"  said  He, 
"as  if  it  were  like  the  kingdoms  of  the  work!.  Once  more,  let  me 
tell  you  that  it  is  wholly  different.  The  kings  of  the  heathen  nationa 
around  us  lord  it  over  their  subjects,  and  their  magnates,  under  them, 
exercise  authoritj'  often  more  imperiously  than  their  chiefs.  But  it 
is  very  different  in  my  Kingdom,  and  a  very  different  spirit  must  find 
place  among  you,  its  dignitaries.  He  who  wishes  to  be  great  in  that 
Kingdom  can  only  be  so  by  becoming  the  servant  of  the  others;  and 
he  who  wishes  the  very  highest  rank,  can  only  be  so  by  becoming 
their  slave.  You  may  see  that  it  must  be  so  from  my  own  case,  your 
King  and  Head — for  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  as  other  kings  are,  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  up  even  my  life  as 
a  ransom  for  many." 

The  upland  pastures  of  Perea  were  now  behind  them,  and  the 
road  led  down  to  the  sunken  channel  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  "  divine 
district"  of  Jericho.  This  .small  but  rich  plain  was  the  most  luxu- 
riant spot  in  Palestine.  Sloping  gently  upwards  from  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  1,350  feet  under  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  stern  back- 
ground of  tlie  hills  of  Quarantaua,  it  had  the  climate  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  displayed  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  Its  tig-trees 
were  pre-eminently  famous:  it  was  unique  in  its  groves  of  palms 
of  various  kinds:  its  crops  of  dates  wiive  a  proverb:  the  balsam- 
plant,  which  grew  principally  here,  furnished  a  costly  perfume,  and 
was  in  great  repute  for  healing  wounds:  maize  yielded  a  double 
harvest :  wheat  ripened  a  whole  mouth  earlier  than  in  Galilee,  and 
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innumerable  bees  found  a  Paradise  in  the  many  aromatic  flowers  and 
plants,  not  a  few  unknown  elsewhere,  which  Ulled  tlie  air  with 
odours,  and  the  landscape  with  beauty. 

Rising  like  an  amphitheatre  from  amidst  this  luxuriant  scene,  lay 
Jericho,  the  chief  place  east  of  Jerusalem — at  seven  or  eight  miles 
distance  from  the  Jordan — on  swcllina;  slopes,  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  which  its  gai'dens  and  groves,  thickly 
interspersed  with  mansions,  and  covering  seventy  furlongs  from  north 
to  south,  and  twenty  from  east  to  west,  were  divided  by  a  strip  of 
wilderness.  Tl)e  town  had  had  an  eventful  history.  Once  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Canaanites,  it  was  still,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  surrounded 
by  towers  and  castles.  Thrax  and  Taurus,  two  of  them,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  lay  in  ruins  since  the  time  of  Pompey,  but  the 
old  citadel  Dock  still  stood — dark  v,-ith  the  recollection  that  its  heroic 
builder  Simon  IMaccabaeus,  and  his  two  sons,  had  been  murdered  in 
its  chambers.  Kypros,  the  last  fortress  built  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  had  called  it  after  his  mother,  rose  white  in  the  sun  on  the  south 
of  the  town.  The  palace  of  the  Asmonean  kings  towered  amidst 
gardens;  but  it  had  been  deserted  by  royalty  since  the  evil  genius  of 
her  house,  Alexandra,  the  mother-in-law  of  Herod,  and  mother  of 
Marianme,  had  lived  in  it.  The  great  palace  of  Herod,  in  the  far- 
famed  groves  of  palms,  liad  been  plundered  and  burned  down  in  the 
tumults  that  followed  his  death,  but  in  its  phxe  a  still  grander  struc- 
ture, built  by  Archelaus,  had  risen  amidst  still  liner  gardens,  and 
more  copious  and  delightful  streams.  A  grand  theatre  and  spacious 
circus,  built  by  Herod,  scandalized  the  Jews,  not  less  by  their  unholy 
amusements  than  by  the  remembrance  that  the  elders  of  the  nation 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  latter  by  the  dying  tyrant,  to  be  cut  down 
at  his  death  in  revenge  for  the  hatred  borne  him.  Nor  was  the  mur- 
der of  the  young  Asmonean,  Aristobulus,  in  the  great  pools  which 
surrounded  the  old  Asmonean  palace,  forgotten;  nor  the  time  when 
Cleopatra  had  wrung  the  rich  oasis  from  the  hands  of  Herod,  by  her 
.spell  over  her  lover,  Antony.  A  great  stone  aqueduct  of  eleven 
arches  brouglit  a  copious  supply  of  water  to  the  city,  and  the  Roman 
military  road  ran  through  it.  The  houses  themselves,  however, 
though  showy,  were  not  substantial,  but  were  built  mostly  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  like  those  of  Egypt;  so  that  now,  as  in  the  similar  cases 
of  Babylon,  Kineveh,  or  Egypt,  after  long  desolation  hardly  a  trace 
of  them  remains. 

A  great  multitude  accompanied  Jesus  as  He  drew  near  Jericho — 
pilgrims,  on  foot,  or  on  asses,  or  camels;  who  had  come  from  all  the 
side  passes,  and  cross  roads,  of  Perea  and  Galilee.  They  met  at  this 
central  point  to  go  up  to  the  Passover,  at  Jerusalem :  not  a  few  with 
an  eye  to  the  trade  driven  so  briskly  in  the  Holy  City  at  this  season, 
with  foreign  pilgrims, — as  well  as  for  devotion. 

Near  the  gate  of  the  town  one  of  the  last  miracles  of  our  Lord  was 
performed.     All    the   roads    leading  to  Jerusalem,  like  the  Temple 
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itself,  were  much  frequented  at  the  times  of  the  feasts,  by  beggars, 
who  reaped  a  special  harvest  from  the  charity  of  the  pilgrims. 

Blindness  is  specially  frequent  in  the  East.  While  in  Nortlicm 
Europe  there  is  only  one  bliutl  in  a  thousand,  in  Egypt  there  is  one 
in  every  hundred ;  indeed,  very  few  persons  there  have  their  eyes 
quite  healthy.  The  great  changes  of  temperature  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  especially  between  day  and  night,  cause  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  of  other  parts,  both  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Lower 
Nile;  while  neglect  and  stupid  prejudice,  refusing  or  slighting  reme- 
dies in  the  earlier  stages,  lead  to  blindness  in  many  cases  that  other- 
wise might  have  been  easily  cured. 

Among  the  beggars  who  had  gathered  on  the  sides  of  the  road 
at  Jericho  were  two  who  had  thus  lost  their  sight:  one  of  whom  only, 
l)y  name  Bar-Timasus,  for  some  special  reason,  is  particularly  noticed 
by  two  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  incident  that  followed. 

"  They  had  probably  heard  of  the  cure,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  man  who 
had  liecn  born  blind,  and  learning  now  from  the  crowd  that  the  great 
wonder-worker  was  passing  by,  at  once  appealed  to  Him  as  the  Son 
of  David — the  ilessiah — to  have  mercy  on  them.  The  m\iltitude  tried 
in  vain  to  silence  them:  they  only  cried  the  louder.  At  last,  Jesus 
came  near,  and,  standing  still,  commanded  them  to  be  brought.  In 
a  moment  their  upper  garment,  which  would  have  hindered  them, 
was  cast  aside,  and,  leaping  up,  they  stood  before  Him  with  their 
artless  tale;  that  thej^  believed  He  could  open  their  eyes,  and  they 
prayed  He  would  do  so.  A  touch  sufficed :  immediately  their  eyes 
received  sight  again,  and  they  joined  in  the  throng  that  followed  their 
Healer. 

Jericho  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  hence  the  residence  of  a  great 
many  priests:  its  position  as  the  centre  of  an  exceptionally  pro- 
ductive district,  and  also  of  the  import  and  export  trade  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Jordan,  made  it,  also,  a  city  of  publicans.  It  had 
much  the  same  place  in  Southern  Palestine  as  Capernaum — the  cen- 
tre of  the  trade  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  northern  interior,  as  far 
as  Damascus— held  in  Galilee.  The  transit  to  and  fro  of  so  much 
Avealth  brought  with  it  proportionate  work  and  harvest  for  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue.  Hence,  a  strong  force  of  customs  and  excise  collectors 
was  stationed  in  it,  under  a  local  head,  named  Zaccha-us,  whom,  in  our 
day,  we  might  have  called  a  commissioner  of  customs.  In  a  system 
so  oppressive  and  arbitrary  as  the  Roman  taxation,  the  inhabitants 
must  have  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  such  a  complete  organiza- 
tion. To  be  friendly  with  any  of  their  number  was  not  the  v>-ay  to 
secure  the  favour  of  the  people  at  large. 

Zacchpeus,  especially,  was  disliked  and  despised,  for,  though  a  Jew, 
h.e  had  grown  rich  by  an  infamous  profession,  and  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
liis  fellow-townsmen,  not  only  an  extortioner,  but,  by  his  serving  the 
Romans,  a  traitor  to  his  race,  and  to  their  invisible  king,  Jehovah. 
His  personal  character,  moreover,  seems  to  liave  been  bad,  for   he 
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owned  to  Jesus  that  he  had,  at  least  in  some  cases,  wrung  money 
fi  om  his  fellow-townsmen  by  swearing  falsely  against  tUera  before 
the  magistrates. 

Jesns  had  seldom  passed  that  way,  and  hence  His  person  was  little 
known,  though  report  had  spread  Ilis  name  vvideh^  Among  others, 
Zaccha?us  was  anxious  to  sec  Him,  and,  being  a  little  man,  he  had  run 
before  the  caravan  with  which  Jesus  was  entering  the  town,  and  had 
taken  his  station  in  one  of  the  ever-green  lig-trees — a  sycamore — of 
which  some  grew  at  the  wayside,  of  great  size — a  few  even  tifty  feet 
in  circumference.  They  Avere  easy  to  climb,  from  their  short  trunks 
and  v.ide  branches,  forking  out  in  all  directions. 

He  had  never  seen  Jesus;  but  he  was  not  the  less  knov>-n  to  Him. 
and  must  have  been  astounded  v^•hen  the  Great  Teacher,  as  He  passed 
the  spot,  looked  up,  and,  addressing  him  bj'  nam.e,  told  him  to  make 
haste  and  come  down,  as  He  intended  to  be  his  guest  that  night.  A 
divine  purpose  of  mercy,  as  yet  known  to  Jesus  alone,  had  determined 
this  self-invitation.  Though  all  others  shunned  the  chief  of  the  pub- 
licans as  specially  disreputable,  he  was  chosen  in  loving  pity  by 
Jesus,  as  His  host.  The  word  was  enough :  in  an  instant  he  was  on  the 
ground,  and  pressingly  welcomed  Christ  to  liis  hospitality.  That  he, 
the  liated  and  despised  one.  should  have  been  thus  favoured,  in  a  mo- 
ment won  his  heart,  and  Avaked  the  impulse  of  a  new  and  better  life; 
but  it  also  raised  tlie  hostile  feeling  of  the  multitude.  Voices  on 
every  side  were  heard  murmm-ing  that  "  He  was  gone,  in  detiance  of 
the  Law,  and  of  public  feeling  and  patriotic  duty,  to  lodge  with  the 
chief  publican." 

They  little  knew"  the  mighty  cliange  His  having  done  so  had,  in  a 
moment,  wrought  in  a  soul  hitherto  degraded  and  lost,  not  less  by  an 
ignoble  life,  than  by  the  social  proscription  which  barred  all  hope  of 
self-recovery.  Christ  had  completely  overcome  him,  for  He  had 
treated  him  as  a  man,  with  respect,  and  shown  him  that  the  way  still 
lay  open,  even  to  him,  to  a  new  and  better  future.  The  two  had 
meanwhile,  apparently,  reached  the  court  of  Zacchaeus'  house,  and  the 
crowd  pressed  closely  round  as  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  a  dwelling, 
the  threshold  of  which  no  respectable  Jew  would  think  of  crossing. 
He  was  braving  a  harsh  ]iulilic  opinion,  and  incurring  the  bitterest 
hatred  of  the  Jewish  religious  leaders,  by  openly  disregarding  the 
laAvs  of  ceremonial  defilement,  and  by  treating  with  respect  one 
whom  they  denounced  as  accursed.  Zacchseus  was  overpowered 
with  a  sense  of  the  unselfish  magnanimity  which  could  prompt  such 
treatment  of  one  Viho  had  no  claim  to  it.  He  would  signalize  the 
event  by  an  open  and  public  vow.  Standing  before  the  crowd,  there- 
fore, lie  addressed  Christ — "  Lord,  I  feel  deeply  the  honour  and  lov- 
ing service  you  do  me,  and  I  hereby  vow  that  I  shall  give  one-half  of 
my  goods  to  the  poor,  to  show  how  much  I  thank  Thee.  And, 
still  more,  if,  as  I  lament  to  think  has  been  the  case,  I  have  ever  taken 
any  money  from  any  one  by  fake  accusation,  I  promise  to  repay 
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him  four-fold — the  highest  restitution  that  even  Roman  law  demands 
from  one  guilty  of  such  an  offence." 

"This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,"  said  Jesus,  as  He  heard 
such  "words,  "for  this  man — sinner  though  he  be — is,  nevertheless,  a 
son  of  Abraham,  and  now  shows  himself  humbled  and  penitent.  I 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  I  rejoice  to  have 
won  back  to  the  fold  of  God,  a  child  of  Israel,  Avho  had  wandered  so 
far  from  Him."  He  had  foreseen  the  whole  incident,  by  His  divine 
power,  and  calmly  ignored  all  recognition  of  caste  or  class  when  a 
Imman  soul  was  to  be  won. 

"Before  you  leave,"  He  continued,  still  addressing  the  crowd  in 
the  court-yard,  or  outside  it,  "let  me  tell  you  a  parable.  I  know 
what  is  in  your  thoughts.  You  see  that  I  am  near  Jerusalem, 
and  suppose  I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  Passover,  when  such  vast 
throngs  of  Jews  are  in  the  holy  city,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  way  you  expect,  by  insurrection  and  force.  Let  me 
set  before  j'ou  the  truth. " 

With  that  marvellous  power  of  turning  every  incident  to  practical 
account  which  marked  His  teaching.  He  proceeded  to  repeat  a  para- 
ble borrowed,  in  many  particulars,  from  facts  in  their  recent  or  pass- 
ing national  history.  Archelaus  liad  set  out  for  Rome,  most  likely 
from  .lericho  itself,  not  many  years  before,  to  obtain  investiture  in 
the  kingdom  left  to  him  by  the  will  of  his  father  Herod,  and  the  Jev\-s 
had  sent  a  fruitless  embassy  after  him,  to  prevent  his  obtaining  it. 
All  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Herod  had,  indeed,  been  only  vassals 
of  Rome,  and  had  had  to  go  to  the  imperial  city,  in  each  case,  to  seek 
their  kingdom  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman  senate. 

"A  certain  man,"  said  He,  "of  noble  birth,  went  to  a  distant  coun- 
try to  receive  for  himself  the  dignity  of  king  over  his  former  fellow- 
citizens,  and  then  to  return.  Before  doing  so,  he  called  ten  of  his 
servants,  from  whom,  as  such,  he  had  the  right  to  expect  the  utmost 
care  for  his  interests  in  his  absence.  He  proposed,  in  his  secret  mind, 
to  entrust  them  with  a  small  responsibility,  by  their  discharge  of 
which  he  could  judge,  when  he  returned,  of  their  lituess  and  worthi- 
ness to  be  put  into  po.sitions  of  greater  consideration;  for  he  v.is'it'd 
to  choose  from  them  his  future  chief  ofBcers. 

"In  the  meantime  he  gave  them,  each,  only  a  mina,  one  hvmdrcd 
drachma,  and  said  to  them,  'Trade  with  this,  on  my  account,  tiil  I 
return.'  If  they  proved  to  be  faithful  lu  this  small  matter,  lie  v.'0url 
be  able  to  advance  them  to  higher  trusts. 

"It  happened,  however,  that  he  vv'as  so  unpopular,  that  his  fcllov,'- 
citizens,  in  their  hatred  of  him,  sent  an  embassy  after  him  to  the 
supreme  power,  complaining  against  him,  and  contemptuously  declar- 
ing that  they  would  not  have  such  a  man  to  rule  over  them.  But 
their  embassy  failed,  for,  in  spite  of  it,  he  obtained  the  province,  and 
was  appointed  their  kiug. 

"On  his  return,  after  he  had  thus  received  the  government,  he 
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ordered  the  servants  to  whom  he  had  given  the  money  to  be  called 
before  him,  that  he  might  know  what  each  had  gained  by  trading. 
The  first  came  and  said,  'Lord,  thy  miua  has  gained  ten."  'Well 
done,  good  servant, '  replied  his  master,  '  because  thou  wast  faithful 
in  a  very  little,  be  thou  governor  of  ten  cities.'  The  second  came, 
saying,  '  Lord,  thy  mina  has  gained  five.'  '  Be  thou  governor  of  five 
cities,'  replied  his  mastei-.  But  another  came  and  said,  'Lord,  here 
is  thy  mina,  I  have  kept*lt  safely  tied  up  in  a  napkin:  j'ou  will  find 
it  just  as  I  got  it.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  I  was 
afraid  of  thee ;  for  I  know  you  are  a  hard  man  in  monej^  matters, 
looking  for  great  profits  where  you  have  laid  out  next  to  nothing, — 
taking  up,  as  they  say,  what  you  had  not  put  down,  and,  if  needs  be, 
reaping  where  you  had  not  sown, — making  good  your  loss,  if  there 
Avcre  any,  at  his  expense  who  caused  it,' — and  so,  to  keep  myself  safe, 
I  thought  it  best  to  run  no  risk  one  way  or  oilier.' 

"  '1  will  judge  you  out  of  j'our  own  mouth,  Vvicked  servant,'  re- 
plied his  master;  '  You  say  you  knew  I  Avas  a  hard  man  in  money 
matters,  seeking  gain  where  I  had  laid  nothing  out  to  secure  it,  and 
reaping  whei'e  others  have  sown, — why  then  did  you  not  at  least  give 
my  money  to  some  exchanger  to  use  at  his  table,  that  thus,  on  my  re- 
turn, I  might  have  got  it  back  with  interest?'  Then,  turning  to  the 
servant  standing  by,  he  continued,  '  Take  from  him  the  mma,  and 
give  it  him  that  has  ten.'  'He  has  ten  already,' muttered  the  ser- 
vants, half  afraid.  But  the  king  went  on  in  his  anger,  without  heed- 
ing them, — '  I  tell  you  that  to  every  one  who  shov.'s  his  fitness  to 
serve  me,  by  having  already  increased  what  I  at  first  gave  him,  I 
shall  give  more;  but  I  shall  take  away  what  I  first  gave,  from  him, 
who,  by  adding  nothing  to  it,  has  proved  his  unfitness  to  use  what 
might  be  put  in  his  hands.' 

"  '  As  to  my  enemies,  Avho  did  not  wish  me  to  reign  over  them, 
bring  them  hither,  and  put  them  to  death  in  my  presence.'  " 

The  lessons  of  the  j^.arable  could  hardly  be  misunderstood.  To  the 
Jewish  people,  who  Avould  not  receive  Him  as  the  Messiah,  thej'  spoke 
in  words  of  warning  alarm;  but  the  Twelve,  themselves,  heard  a 
solemn  caution.  They  had  each,  in  being  selected  as  an  apostle,  re- 
ceived a  sacred  trust,  to  be  used  for  his  Master's  interests,  till  the 
coming  again  in  glory.  Vv^ell  for  him,  Avho,  Avhen  his  Lord  returned 
to  judgment,  could  give  a  good  account  of  his  stCAvardship;  woe  to 
him  Avho  had  neglected  his  trust!  Though  called  to  the  same  honour 
at  first  as  the  olhers,  as  an  apostle,  he  Avould  be  stripped  of  his  rank, 
and  receive  no  share  in  the  glory  and  dignities  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  As  to  the  Jcavs  avIio  rejected  Him,  His  coming  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  sorest  judgments. 

Having  finished  His  brief  stay  in  Jericho,  Jesus  set  out,  once  more, 
on  His  journey  of  calm,  self-sacrilicing  love,  to  Jerusalem,  going  on 
before  the  multitude  in  His  grand  consciousness  of  victory  bej'ond 
thought.     Miiny  had  already  gone  up  to  the  Holy  City,  for  not  a  fcAV 
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needed  to  be  there  some  time  before  the  feast,  to  prepare  themselves 
to  take  part  in  it,  by  puritications  necessary  from  various  causes. 
Lepers,  for  example,  who  were  cured,  but  had  not  been  pronounced 
clean  by  the  priests,  and  many  others,  were  in  this  position.  Great 
numbers,  moreover,  doubtless  went  iip  early,  for  purposes  of  trade 
with  the  first  arrivals  of  pilgrims  from  abroad. 

Meanwhile,  all  classes  alike,  in  Jerusalem,  discussed  the  probability 
of  Christ's  coming  to  the  feast.  The  excitement  among  the  people 
was  evident,  and  increased  the  alarm  of  the  hierarchical  party,  for  how 
could  they  withstand  Him,  if  He  once  gained  general  popular  support? 
The  advice  of  C'aiaphas  had,  therefore,  been  accepted  as  the  policy 
of  the  party  at  large,  and  orders  had  been  issued  that  He  .should  be 
arrested  at  once,  when  found.  It  was  even  required  that  any  one 
who  knew  where  He  was,  should  report  it,  with  a  view  to  His  appre- 
hension. 

In  tlie  midst  of  this  commotion,  Jesus  quietly  entered  Bethany,  on 
the  sixth  day  before  the  Passover.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for 
Him  to  remain  concealed.  The  news  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  the  street  of  the  village  soon  became  thronged  with  visitors,  who 
came,  not  only  to  -see  Him,  but  to  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  they  heard 
He  had  raised  from  the  dead.  The  high  priests  began  to  question 
v.'hether  they  could  not  manage  to  put  him,  also,  to  death.  Tiie  sight 
of  him  was  winning  many  disciples  to  Jesus.     They  would  try. 


CHAPTER   LV. 

PALM   SUNDAY. 

The  long  caravan  of  pilgrims  that  had  accompanied  Jesus  up  the 
wild  gorge  of  the  Kedron,  from  Jericho,  had  been  left  at  Bethany; 
some  pressing  on  to  Jerusalem,  others  striking  their  tents,  as  fancy 
pleased  them,  in  the  pleasant  dell  below  the  village,  or  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  they  could  feast  their  e^'es  with  a 
sight  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  night  and 
the  next  day  were  sacred.  The  journey  from  Jericho  had  been  exhaust- 
ing. A  steep  and  narrow  bridle-path,  threading  the  precipitous  defile, 
had  been  the  only  road.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  khan,  where  the  wounded  man  was  sheltered,  had 
been  passed  half  way.  Lonely  ascents,  between  bare  rocks,  with  the 
worst  footing,  had  only  been  left  behind  when  Bethany  and  Beth- 
phage,  on  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  came  in  sight.  The 
journey  was  over  before  three  in  the  afternoon,  for  it  was  the  rule  to 
have  three  hours  of  rest  before  the  Sabbath  began,  at  six.  In  Beth- 
any Jesus  was  at  home.  It  was  the  village  of  Lazarus,  and  Martha, 
and  Marj^  The  fifteen  miles  from  Jericho  had  been  a  continual  climb 
of  over  three  thousand  feet,  but  He  could  now  rest  with  His  friends, 
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through  the  Saboath.  Before  the  next  He  would  be  crucified.  And 
He  knew  it. 

Tliis  glimpse  of  sweet  rest  over — the  last  He  would  enjoy  before  the 
awful  end;  the  tirst  act  in  the  great  tragedy — His  triiunphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem — fitly  led  the  way  to  the  great  consummation.- 

In  these  last  mouths  lie  had  more  and  more  openly  assumed  the 
supreme  dignity  of  jMessiah.  With  wise  caution  He  had  at  first  re- 
frained from  R  sudden  proclamation  of  His  office,  and  had  carefully 
ehimned  popular  excitement  even  by  the  publication  of  His  miracles; 
that  His  words — which  were  the  true  seed  of  His  kingdom — might 
get  time  to  root  themselves,  and  bear  fruit  among  the  people,  before 
the  inevitable  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  brought  His 
work  to  a  close.  He  had  never,  however,  refused  the  title  when  given 
Him,  or  the  honours,  from  time  to  time  paid  Him  as  the  Christ.  He 
had  even  revealed  Himself  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  the  Apostles, 
first,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  afterwards,  with  impressive  solemnity, 
nt  Csesarea  Philippi;  and,  latterly,  more  than  once,  to  His  enemies,  as 
the  Head  of  the  Isew  Kingdom  of  God.  But,  as  yet,  He  had  made 
no  public,  or,  as  it  were,  ofllcial  declaration  of  His  claims  and  rights 
as  the  jMe-ssiah,  and  till  this  was  done,  there  still  wanted  a  formal  proc- 
lamation of  His  kingdom  before  Israel  and  the  world.  Till  it  had 
been  done,  moreover,  the  heads  of  the  moribund  theocracy  could  not 
be  said  to  have  had  the  choice  openly  given  them,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  religious  past,  to  accept  llim  as  the  Messiah,  or  definitely 
to  reject  Him. 

He  had,  therefore,  determined,  with  calm  deliberation,  and  con- 
sciousness of  what  it  iuvolved,  to  enter  Jerusalem  publicly,  with  such 
circumstance  as  would  openly  announce  His  claim  to  be  the  ^Messiah. 
He  would  also  perform  specific  Messianic  acts,  in  the  very  citadel  of 
the  theocracy,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  haughtj',  and  j'ct  alarmed, 
hierarchy.  He  would  enter  as  a  king,  but,  as  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
giving  no  real  pretence  for  any  charge  of  political  design,  but  clearly, 
as  king  only  in  a  spiritual  sense.  He  had  no  longer  any  reason  to 
conceal  from  the  authorities  whom  He  really  was,  and  felt  Himself 
to  be. 

The  companies  of  pilgrims  from  the  various  towns  and  districts  of 
Palestine,  or  from  Jewish  settlements  abroad,  were  wont  to  make 
public  entries  into  the  city  before  the  great  feasts.  Such  an  entry 
Jesus  would  make;  Himself  its  central  figure.  It  would  be  a  day  of 
ioy  and  gladness  to  Himself  and  to  others,  as  when  a  king  enters  on 
Ins  kingdom.  He  Avould  no  longer  check  the  popular  feeling  in  His 
favour.  His  last  entry  to  the  Holy  City,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
had  been  designedly  secret ;  but  this  should  be  in  exact  contrast,  for 
He  luiew  that  His  kingly  work  was  now  over,  so  far  as  He,  Himself, 
could  complete  it,  and  Uie  enthusiasm  of  willing  consecration  to  death, 
as  His  path  to  eternal  triumph,  filled  Him  with  a  serene  and  victo- 
rious joy.    Misconception  of  His  claim  would  be  impossible  in  hones.t 
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minds,  in  tlie  face  of  facts.  Israel  should  now  see  Him  come  openly, 
as  He,  who,  alone,  if  they  frankly  accepted  Him,  could  save  them,  by 
leading  them  as  a  nation,  to  true  repentance,  and  a  hi,2:her  spiritual 
life.  He  knew,  beforehand,  that  they  would  not,  but  His  work  could 
not  be  said  to  be  completely  ended  till  He  had  given  them  and  their 
leaders  this  last  public  opportunity. 

Hitherto  He  had  entered  the  Holy  City  on  foot;  this  day  He  would 
do  so  as  David  and  the  Judges  of  Israel  were  wont — riding  on  the 
specially  Jewish  ass.  Nor  must  we  think  of  Wesiern  associations  in 
connection  with  the  name.  In  the  East,  the  ass  is  in  high  esteem. 
Statelier,  livelier,  swifter  than  with  us,  it  vies  with  the  horse  in 
favom*.  Among  the  .Jews  it  was  equally  valued  as  a  beast  of  burden; 
for  work  in  the  field  or  at  the  mill;  and  for  riding.  In  contrast  to 
the  horse,  whicli  had  been  introduced  by  Solomon,  from  Egypt,  and 
was  used  especially  for  war,  it  was  the  symbol  of  peace.  To  the  .Jew 
it  was  peculiarly  national,  for  had  not  Closes  led  his  wife,  seated  on 
an  ass,  to  Egypt;  had  not  the  Judges  ridden  on  white  asses;  and  was 
not  the  ass"  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  noted  in  Scripture? 
Every  Jew,  moreover,  expected,  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  pi-oph- 
ets,  tliat  the  Messiah  would  enter  Jerusalem,  poor,  and  riding  on  aa 
ass.  Xo  act  could  be  more  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  conception 
of  a  king  of  Israel,  and  no  words  could  express  more  plainly  that 
that  king  proclaimed  Himself  the  Messiah. 

On  the  early  morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  ISTisan — the  Jewish 
Monday,  therefore — Jesus  and  the  Twelve  left  their  hospitable  shelter 
at  Bethany,  and  passed  out  to  the  little  valley  beneath,  with  its  clus- 
ters of  fig,  almond,  and  olive  trees,  soon  to  burst  into  leaf ;  and  its 
ever-greeeu  palms.  Somewhere  near  lay  the  larger  village  of  Beth- 
phage ;  like  Bethany,  so  close  to  JeiTisaiem  as  to  be  reckoned,  in  the 
Rabbinical  law,  a  part  of  it.  Secret  disciples,  such  as  the  five  hun- 
dred who  afterwards  gathered  to  one  spot  in  Galilee,  and  the  hundred 
and  twenty  who  met,  after  the  resurrection,  in  the  upper  room  in  the 
Holy  City,  were  scattered  iu  many  places.  At  least  one  such  lived 
in  Bethphage.  Jesus,  therefore,  now  sent  two  disciples  thither; 
telling  them  that,  immediately  on  entering  it,  they  would  find  a  she 
ass  tied,  and  her  colt  standing  by  her.  "Loose  and  bring  them  to 
me,"  said  He,  "and  if  any  one  make  a  remark,  say  that  the  Lord 
needs  them,  and  he  Avill  send  them  at  once."  His  supernatural 
power  had  rightly  directed  them.  The  ass  and  its  colt  were  found, 
and  the  ready  permission  of  then-  owner — no  doubt  a  disciple — ^was 
obtained  at  once,  for  their  being  taken  for  Plis  use. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  reached  Jerusalem  that  He  was  about  to  enter 
it,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Galiloeau  pilgrims,  proud  of  Him  as  a 
•prophet  from  their  own  district,  forthwith  set  out  to  meet  axid  escort 
Him,  cutting  fronds,  as  they  came,  from  the  p.ilm-trees  that  then 
lined  the  path,  to  do  Him  honour.  The  disciples  showed  equal 
enthusiasm,  and  it  was  forthwith  caught  by  the  crowds  around — ioi 
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the  whole  open  ground  near  the  city  was  filled  with  pilgrims  at  this 
season.  The  former  hastily  threw  their  abbas  on  the  back  of  the 
colt,  to  deck  it  for  their  blaster,  and  set  Him  on  it,  the  mother  walk- 
ing at  its  side ;  and  the  latter,  not  to  be  behind,  spread  theirs  on  the 
road,  or  cut  off  the  yovmg  sprouts  from  the  trees,  and  strewed  them 
before  Him.  So,  myrtle  twigs  and  robes  had  been  strewn  by  their 
ancestors  before  Mordccai,  Avhen  he  came  forth  from  the  palace  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  so  the  Persian  army  had  honoured  Xerxes,  when 
about  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  and  so  it  is  still  sometimes  done  in 
Palestine,  as  a  mark  of  special  honour. 

There  were  three  paths  over  the  Mount  of  Olives — on  the  north,  in 
the  hollow  between  the  two  crests  of  the  hill;  next,  over  the  siimmit; 
and  on  the  south,  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Hill  of 
Offence — still  the  most  frequented  and  the  best.  Along  this  Jesus 
advanced,  preceded  and  followed  by  multitudes,  with  loud  cries  of 
rejoicing,  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  great  Hallel  was 
daily  sung  in  their  processions.  With  the  improvisatorial  turn  of 
tlie  East,  their  acclamations  took  a  rhythmical  fonn,  which  was  long 
sung  in  the  early  Church,  as  the  first  Christian  hjTim. 

"Give  (Thou)  the  trhimph,  (O  Jehovah),  to  the  Son  of  David! 
Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  Father  Da\'id,  now  to  be  restored  in  the 

name  of  Jehovah  1 
Blessed  he  He  that  cometh— the  King  of  Israel— in  the  name  of  Jehovah  1 
Our  peace  and  .salvation  (novr  coming)  are  from  God  above  1 
Praised  be  He  iu  the  highest  heavens  (for  sending  them  by  Him,  the  Son 

of  Da\id)! 
From  the  highest  heavens,  send  Thou,  now,  salvation !" 

It  was  a  triumph  in  wondrous  contrast  with  that  of  earthly  mou- 
archs.  l\o  spoils  of  towns  or  villages  adorned  it,  no  trains  of  cap- 
tives destined  to  slaverj^  or  death;  tiie  spoil  of  His  sword  and  His 
spear  were  seen  only  in  trophies  of  healing  and  love,  for  the  lame 
whom  He  had  cured  ran  before,  the  dumb  sang  His  prai.ses,  and  tlie 
blind,  sightless  no  longer,  crowded  to  gaze  on  their  benefactor.  The 
Pharisees  among  the  "multitude  in  vain  tried  to  silence  the  accla- 
mations. In  their  mortification  they  even  tin-ned  to  Jesus  Himself, 
to  ask  that  lie  should  rebuke  those  who  made  them.  "  No,"  replied 
He,  "I  Icll  you  that,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  very  stones 
will  cry  out."' 

As  they  approached  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  where  the  I'oad  bends 
downwards  to  the  nortJi,  the  sparse  vegetation  of  the  eastern  slope 
changed,  as  in  a  moment,  to  the  rich  green  of  gardens  and  trees,  and 
Jerusalem  in  its  glory  rose  before  them.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine, 
r.ow,  the  splendour  of  the  view.  Tlie  Citj'  of  God,  seated  on  her 
hills,  shone  at  the  moment  in  the  morning  sun.  Straight  before, 
stretched  the  vast  white  vralls  and  buildings  of  the  Temple,  its 
courts,  glittering  Avith  gold,  rising  one  above  the  other;  the  steep 
eides  of  the  hill  of  David  crovvned  with  lofty  walls;  the  mighty 
castles  towering  above  them;  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Herod  in  its 
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green  parks,  and  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the  streets.  Over  all 
rested  the  spell  of  a  history  of  two  thousand  years;  of  a  present 
"Which  craved  salvation  in  its  own  perverted  way;  and  the  mystic 
Holy  of  Holies  linked  the  seen  to  the  invi'^ible.  The  crusadei's,  long 
centuries  after,  when  the  only  .fflory  left  to  the  Holy  City  was  its 
wondrous  memories,  burst  out  into  aloud  cry — Jerusalem!  Jerusa- 
lem! when  they  tirst  saw  it,  and  the  entliusiasm  of  the  Jew  could  not 
have  been  fainter.     The  shouts  and  rejoicing  rose  hijjher  than  ever. 

The  whole  scene  was  overpowering,  even  to  Jesus  Himself.  Ho 
■was  crossing  the  ground  on  wliich,  a  generation  later,  the  tenth 
Roman  legion  vrould  be  encamped,  as  part  of  the  besieging  force 
destined  to  lay  all  the  splendour  before  Him  in  aslics.  KuoAving  the 
futm-e  as  He  did,  His  heart  was  filled  with  indescribable  sadness,  for 
He  was  a  patriot,  and  man,  though  also  the  Son  of  God.  Looking 
at  the  spectacle  before  Him,  and  tiunking  of  the  contrast  a  few  years 
would  show,  tears  burst  from  His  eyes,  and  His  disciples  heard  Him 
saying — "  Woidd  that  thou  hadst  knov,-n,  thou,  Jerusalem,  in  this, 
thy  day,  when  I  come,  who,  alone,  can  bring  it — what  would  give 
thee  peace  and  safety!  But  now,  thou  seest  not  what  only  could 
make  them  thine — the  receiving  me  as  the  Messiah!  Days  will  come 
upon  thee,  when  thine  enemies  will  raise  a  mount  about  thee,  and 
compass  thee  round,  and  invest  thee  on  every  side,  and  level  thee 
with  the  ground,  and  bury  thy  children  under  thy  ruins,  and  leave 
not  one  stone  in  thee  upon  another,  because  thou  knewest  not  the 
time  when  God,  through  me,  oft'eredst  thee  salvation!" 

Sweeping  round  to  tJie  north,  the  road  approached  Jerusalem  by 
the  bridge  over  the  Kedron;  to  reach  which  it  had  to  pass  Geth- 
semane.  The  myriads  of  pilgrims  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  and  the 
crowd  at  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple,  thus  saw  the  procession 
winding  in  slow  advance,  till  it  reached  the  gate,  nov.'  St.  Stephen's, 
through  which  Jesus  passed  into  Betheza — the  new  town — riding  up 
the  valley  between  it  and  Mount  Moriah,  through  narrow  streets, 
hung  with  fLigs  and  banners  for  the  feast,  and  crowded,  on  the  raised 
sides,  and  on  every  roof,  and  at  every  window,  with  eager  faces. 
"Who  is  this?!'  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  "It  is  Jesus,  the  Prophet  of 
Ifazareth,  in  Galilee,"  shouted  back  the  crowd  of  northern  pilgrims 
and  disciples,  glorying  in  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  their 
province  Ijefore  the  proud  and  contemptuoui;  sons  of  Jerusalem. 

Leaving  His  beast  and  entering  the  Temple,  which — having  ridden 
— He  could  do  without  preparation,  except  that  of  removing  His 
sandals,  though  the  crowd  with  Him,  if  at  such  times  the  rules  were 
enforced,  had  to  stop  behind  to  cleanse  their  dusty  feet,  take  off  their 
shoes,  or  sandals,  and  lay  aside  their  w^aiking  staves,  before  entering 
a  place  so  lioly, — He  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  and  as  the 
representative'  of  Jehovah  its  Lord,  and  closed  the  Avondrous  day  by 
a  calm  and  prolonged  survey  of  all  around.  Earnest,  sad,  indignant 
hours  thus  passed ;  but  even  they  "were  filled  with  works  of  pitying 
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jroodnofs,  for  t'lf?  hlind  v.v.d  the  Inine  had  heard  of  His  coir.ing:,  and 
liastened  to  Hirn,  and  Avere  lieaied.  The  courts  and  halls  of  the 
Sacred  House — the  very  stronghold  of  His  enemies,  re-echoed — to 
their  intense  mortification,  Avith  the  shouts  that  had  accompanied  His 
entry  to  tlie  city,  for  tlie  miracles  He  wrought  heightened  and  pro- 
longed the  enthusiasm  till  the  very  chikken  joined  in  the  cry  of 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David!" 

"Do  you  see  hovr  powerless  v/e  are  against^  Him?"  muttered  the 
Pharisees;  "  the  wiiole  people  have  gone  after  Him." 

His  bold  appearance  in  the  Temple  itself,  especially  tilled  the 
priestly  dignitaries  and  Eabbis  with  indignation,  all  the  deeper  be- 
cause they  dared  not  arrest  Him  for  fear  of  the  crowds,  even  when 
now  in  their  very  hand.  That  the  children  should  hail  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  also  enraged  them.  "  Hearest  thou  not  what  these  say?" 
asked  some  of  them.  But,  instead  of  disavowing  the  supreme  honour 
ascribed  to  Him,  He  only  replied  that  He  did— "but,"  added  He, 
"  have  ye  never  read  in  your  oAvn  Scriptui'es — '  Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings,  Thou  (Jehovah)  hast  perfected  praise,  that  Thou 
mightest  put  to  shame  Thine  enemies,  and  silence  Thy  foes,  and  those 
who  rage  against  Thee.'  " 

Never  was  His  presence  of  mind  and  quick  aptness  of  retort  shown 
more  strikingly. 

The  day  vvas  noAV  far  spent.  The  end  proposed  had  been  abun- 
dantly attained.  The  crowds  had  begun  to  retire,  after  evening 
prayers,  and  He,  too,  with  the  Tv.elve,  passed  out  quietly  with  the 
throng,  and  betook  Himself  once  more  to  the  well-loved  cottage  at 
Bethany. 

It  had  been  no  chance  coincidence  that  the  day  in  which  He  had 
thus  virtually  consecrated  Himself  to  death,  was  that  on  which  the 
paschal  lamb  was  selected. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  statement  of  tlie  Gospels,  that  neithc'r 
the  Twelve  nor  the  disciples  at  large  realized  at  first  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  what  had  happened.  In  fater  times,  however,  after  He  had 
risen  and  ascended  to  heaven,  its  full  grandeur  gradually  broke  on 
them  as  they  discoursed  again  and  again  on  the  whole  strange  history 
through  which  they  had  passed.  They  remembered,  then,  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  and  saw  how  the  triumphal  entry  in  which 
they  had  taken  part,  had  been  the  divinely  designed  fulfilment  of 
ancient  prophecy. 

The  entry  on  Palm  Sunday,  though,  for  the  moment,  a  bitter  mor- 
tification to  tb.e  hierarchical  party,  was  presently  hailed  by  them  as  a 
fancied  mistake  on  the  part  of  jestis.  Till  now,  all  their  efforts  to 
frame  any  capital  charge  against  Hiju,  on  plausible  grounds,  had  ut- 
terly  failed.  He  had  slighted  the  Rabb-iuical  laws,  Init  the  Romans, 
with  whom  lay  the  power  of  life  and  death,  would  take  no  cognizancQ 
of  such  offences.  His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  as  the  5lessiah, 
amidst  tiie  shouts  of  the  people,  seemed  to  give  them,  at  last,  t]  3 
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means  of  indicting  Him  for  what  thej^  could  represent  as  at  least 
constructive  treason — the  claiming  to  be  king  instead  of  Caesar.  The 
Eomans  dreaded  notliing  more  than  a&sumption  of  the  Messiahship, 
for  it  had  often  cost  them  dear  to  quell  the  insurrections  to  which  it 
led,  and  they  were  stern  to  the  uttermost  against  any  attempt  to  chal- 
lenge the  Emperor's  authority.  But  the  absolutelj^peaceful  bearing 
of  Jesus,  throughout :  His  studied  care  to  make  no  illegal  use  of  the 
popular  enthusiasm:  the  quiet  dispersion  of  the  crowds,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  any  political  character  in  His  whole  life  and  words,  v.'crc 
fatal  to  judicial  action,  based  ou  groimds  so  slender.  They  would 
not,  hov/ever,  let  such  a  charge  against  Him  slip,  and  could  accuse 
Him  to  Pilate,  if  other  charges  failed,  of  "  perverting  the  nation,  and 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  saying  that  He,  Himself,  is 
Christ,  a  king." 

Morning  saw  Jesus  once  more  on  His  way  to  the  Temple.  He  had 
not  as  yet  eaten,  for  He,  apparently,  looked  forward  to  doing  so  at 
the  home  of  some  disciple  in  Jeru.salem,  and  the  keen  air  of  the  early 
hours  made  Him  hungry.  The  little  valley  of  Bethanj'  Vi^as  famous 
for  dates  and  figs,  for  the  ver}'  name  Bethany  means — •'  the  place  for 
dates;"  while  Bethphage  is  "  the  place  for  tiie  green  or  winter  Hg" — 
a  variety  Avhich  remains  on  the  trees  through  the  winter,  having 
ripened  only  after  the  leaves  had  fallen. 

It  was  not  yet  the  time  of  the  lig  harvest,  but  some  of  last  year's 
fi-uit  might,  no  doubt,  be  found  on  some  of  the  trees  growing  about. 
One  tree,  especially,  attracted  the  notice  cf  Jesus.  It  grew  at  the 
road-side,  as  common  property,  and,  even  thus  early,  when  other  fig- 
trees  had  scarcely  begun  to  shovv'  gi'cenness,  vras  conspicuous  l)y  its 
young  leaves.  "Wlieu  He  came  to  it,  however,  they  jiroved  its  only 
boast:  there  was  no  fruit  of  the  A'ear  before,  as  might  have  been 
naturally  expected.  It  was,  indeed,  the  very  t j"pe  of  a  fair  profession 
without  performance:  of  the  hypocrisy  which  has  only  leaves,  and 
no  fi-uit.  Such  a  realized  parable  could  not  be  passed  in  silence  by 
One  who  drew  a  moral  from  every  incident  of  life  and  nature. 
"Picture  of  boastful  insincerity;"  said  He,  loud  enough  for  the  dis- 
ciples to  hear — "  tji^e  of  Israel  and  its  leaders;  pretentious,  but  bear- 
ing no  fruit  to  God — let  no  fruit  gxcw  ca  thee  henceforward,  for 
ever, "  and  passed  on.  The}^  were  lo  learn  that  profession,  without 
performance,  found,  no  favour  v.^itli  their  Master. 

Reaciiiug  the  city.  He  once  more  vrent  to  the  Temple,  as  His 
Father's  house.  Two  3'ears  before,  He  had  purified  its  outer  court 
from  the  sordid  abuses  which  love  of  gain  had  dexterously  cloaked 
under  an  affectation  of  piously  serving  the  requirements  of  worship. 
Since  then,  ihex  had  been  restored  in  all  their  hatefulness.  The  low- 
ing of  oxen,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  cries  of  the  money-changers, 
and  the  noisy  market  chafLcring  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  doves  or 
other  accessories  to  a  ceremonial  worship,  filled  the  air  v.ith  dis- 
cordant sounds  of  the  outside  world,  which  had  no  right  in  these 
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sacred  precincts.  The  scene  roused  the  same  deep  indignation  in 
Jesus,  as  when  He  formerly  rose  in  His  grand  protest  against  it.  He 
had  now,  in  His  triumplial  entry,  formally  proclaimed  His  Kingdom, 
and  would,  forthwith,  vindicate  its  rights,  hy  once  more  restoring  the 
Teinple  to  its  becoming  pmity,  for  while  it  stood,  it  should  be  holy. 
The  same  fervent  zeal  again  dismayed  and  paralyzed  opposition. 
Filled,  as  all  minds  were,  v,  ith  the  awe  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  in 
His  behalf,  His  command  siunced'  to  clear  the  spacious  court  of  its 
motley  crowd:  the  sellers  of  doves,  at  His  order,  l)ore  off  their  cages: 
the  exchangers  gathered  up  their  coin,  and  He  made  the  one  remove 
their  benches  and  coimters,  and  overturned  the  empty  booths  of  the 
others.  Nor  would  He  suffer  the  desecration  of  laden  porters  and 
others  seeking  to  shorten  their  journeys  by  crossing  the  Temple 
spaces,  as  if  they  were  public  streets.  They  might  carry  tiiem  roimd 
by  what  way  they  chose,  but  must  not  make  a  thoroughfare  of  the 
sacred  courts.  "Jehovah  has  written,"  said  He,  "My  house  is  the 
house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  but  ye,  bringing  in  all  the  wiles  and 
cheats  of  unworthy  traffic,  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Jesus,  within  a  few  hours  of  His  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Temple  authorities,  and  immediately  after  His 
lament  over  His  rejection  by  them  and  the  nation,  intended,  by  this 
cleansing  of  the  outer  Temple  spaces,  to  present  Himself  as  a 
reformer  of  the  Temple  service.  He  meant,  rather,  to  show,  among 
other  things,  to  the  multitudes  round  Him,  by  an  act  Avhich  they 
could  not  mistake;  tluit  the  Holy  House  was  already  desecrated  by 
the  sanctioned  intrusion  of  the  spirit  of  common  gain,  and  made  no 
more  than  a  huge  Ijazaar,  with  all  its  abuses;  doubly  unworthy  in 
such  a  place.  He  wished  to  teach  them  by  the  sight  of  such  insen- 
sibility to  the  ideal  of  a  Temple  of  God,  that  the  fall  of  the  theocracy, 
with  its  scoffing  high  priests,  and  worn-out  ceremonial,  was  a  fact 
already  begun.  The  very  texts  He  had  quoted  were  from  lamenta- 
tions over  tiie  religious  decay  of  the  nation,  which,  the  prophets  pre- 
dicted, woidd  bring  the  stranger  into  the  House  of  Jehovah,  as  more 
worthy  than  the  Jew ;  a  decay  which  demanded,  instead  of  mere  out- 
vrard  service,  a  reform  of  the  heart  and  life.  But  the  great  lesson, 
also,  was  not  wanting,  that  the  worship  of  God  must  be  pure  and 
earnest,  not  merely  formal,  and  that  hypocrisy  was  abhorrent  to  Him. 
Ihis  truth  sank  that  day  into  all  hearts,  and  before  a  generation  had 
pa.ssed,  it  had  been  repeated  from  the  Euphrates  to  Home.  It  was 
the  knell  of  the  Jewish  economy  at  its  centre,  for  a  Temple  thus  pub- 
licly marked  as  given  over  to  greed  and  gain,  imder  pretence  of  zeal 
for  religion,  was  doomed  to  perish,  as  ail  hypocrisies  must,  in  the 
end. 

The  significance  of  such  an  act  to  Himself,  was  known  to  none 
better  than  to  Jesus.  He  knew  that  His  hour  had  come,  and  that  He 
would  perish,  a  martyr  to  the  spirit  of  a  living,  as  opposed  to  the  let- 
ter of  a  worn-out,  faith.    He  knew  that  He  had  against  Him  the  vast 
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power  of  ,c;rcat  vested  interest?.,  vrho  passed  off  their  selflsli  aims  as 
zeal  for  Church  and  State,  and  thus  won  support  from  untliinking 
thousands.  He  l^new,  moreover,  that  the  religious  revolution  He  had 
begun  was  spreading  daily,  and  nmst  be  crushed  by  His  ojiponents, 
by  any  measures  that  promised  success,  if  tlieir  own  authority  were 
to  stand.  But,  in  tlie  face  of  all  this,  He  v\rent  forward  Vvith  calm 
serenity  towards  death,  as  the  one  purchase  price  of  liberty  and  life 
for  the  souls  of  men. 

The  day,  which  had  begun  with  the  symbolic  cleansing  of  the  Tem- 
ple, v.'as  devoted,  in  its  later  hours,  to  His  wonted  work  of  teaching 
all  who  would  listen,  but  none  of  the  discourses  have  been  preserved. 
The  people,  thronging  the  Court  where  He  sat — for  He  taught  in  the 
Temple — were  greatly  impressed  by  His  v.^ords ;  so  new,  so  earnest, 
so  searching  and  practical,  compared  with  the  vapidities  of  the  Rab- 
bis. It  was  vain  for  the  Jewish  authorities  to  attempt  to  arrest  Him, 
while  He  was  thus  in  favour,  for  all  the  people  rallied  to  hear  Him, 
and  no  one  knew  how  far  they  might  be  disposed,  with  their  fiery 
Eastern  natures,  to  rise  on  His  behalf,  if  He  were  seized. 

This  day,  therefore,  passed  as  safely  for  Him  as  the  last,  and  in  tho 
evening  Bethany  once  more  received  Him.  He  had  entered  the  city 
with  loud  jubilees,  but  the  last  mortal  struggle,  begun  by  His  lofty 
bearing  and  independence,  made  it  wise  to  retire  unnoticed.  Leav- 
ing, therefore,  privately,  by  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  Kedron,  He 
crossed  Olivet,  only  with  His  disciples. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  great  act  of  the  day  must  have  been 
profound.  The  religious  instinct  of  the  mas.ses  felt  that  it  was  V\-orthy 
of  a  true  prophet  of  God,  b\it  the  Temple  officials  realized  only  the 
public  censure  it  implied,  on  their  own  estimate  and  discharge  of 
their  duties.  For  the  moment  they  were  paralyzed  and  helpless;  re- 
buked before  all,  and  boldly  condemned  by  the  strange  intruder,  in 
exactly  the  point  on  which  they  were  most  sensitive,  for  it  was  as 
watchful  guardians  of  the  Temple  they  claimed  especially  the  respect 
of  the  nation. 

Next  morning  found  Him  once  more  on  the  way  to  the  Temple. 
"Rabbi,"  exclaimed  Peter,  in  wonder,  as  they  passed  the  tree  on 
which  Jesus  had  sought  figs  the  day  before — "  The  fig-tree  Avliich 
Thou  cursedst  is  withered  away."  It  had,  indeed,  already  shrivelled 
up. 

The  question  gave  another  opportunity  for  impressmg  on  the 
Twelve  a  truth,  vv'hich,  above  all  others,  He  liad  sought  to  fix  in  their 
hearts  during  His  three  years'  interco'.irse  with  them — that,  as  His 
apostles,  commissioned  to  establish  and  spread  His  Kingdom,  they 
would  be  able,  if  they  had  an  unwavering  faith  in  God  and  in  Him, 
to  overcome  all  diiiiculties,  however  apparently  insuperal)le. 

"  See,"  replied  He,  "that  you  learn  from  this  tree  to  have  firm 
trust  in  God.  Believe  me,  if  you  have  such  faith,  and  let  no  doubt 
or  wavering  enfeeble  it,  you  will  be  able  to  do  not  only  such  things, 
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hereafter,  as  you  have  seen  clone  to  this  tree,  bnt,  fo  use  the  expres- 
sion 3'ou  so  often  hear  from  the  Rabhis,  Avhen  they  intend  to  speak  of 
overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties,  or  achieving  tlie  most  unhkely 
ends — you  will  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  bid  this  mountain  rise,  and  cast 
itself  into  the  sea.  All  depends,  however,  on  j^our  faith  being  simple 
and  undouliting,  for  anything  less  dishonours  God.  He  v.'ho  has 
such  child-like  trust  in  Him,  may  confidently  expect  his  prayers 
to  be  heard.  "When  you  pray,  believe  that  prayer  is,  in  very  deed, 
answered,  and  j'our  faith  v-ill"  be  honoured  by  God  granting  Avhat 
you  seek,  for,  as  His  cliildren,  and  mj  disciples,  j'ou  will  ask  only 
what  is  in  accordance  with  His  will.  Only,  yovi  must  ever,  in 
your  prayers,  be  in  that  frame  of  loving  tenderness  to  your  fel- 
low-men, which  true  faith  in  God,  as  His  sons,  always  brings  with 
it.  Strife  and  division  destroy  your  spiritual  life,  and  weaken  that 
faith  by  which,  alone,  }-ou  can  do  great  things.  As  you  stand  at 
your  prayers,  as  your  maniier  is,  3'ou  must  have  no  anger,  no  revenge 
in  your  hearts,  else  you  will  not  be  heard.  The  spirit  of  frank  for- 
giveness, Avhich  springs  from  tiiie  love  to  God,  must,  beforehand, 
have  forgiven  all  who  have  injured  you.  For  hov.'  can  j^ou  hope  that 
your  Father  in  heaven  will  forgive  your  sins  against  Him,  if  you  do 
not  forgive  offences  against  yourselves?" 

But  the  moments  were  precious,  for  His  hours  Avere  numbered.  Al- 
ways, from  the  first,  intensely  energetic.  He  was  nov,',  if  possible, 
more  so  than  ever,  that  He  might  utilize  every  instant  for  His  great 
purpose.  With  calm  imdisraayed  resolution,  each  morning  saw  Him 
in  the  Temple,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened.  He  would  shov.-  that  He 
was  no  Jacobin,  no  revohitionist.  Had  He  been  so,  how  easily  might 
He  have  taken  advantage  of  the  popular  enthusiasm,  at  His  entry  to 
the  city,  or  at  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple  Courts.  Icstead  of  doing- 
so.  He  wotild  proclaim  the  true  nature  of  His  Kingdom,  bj-  the  one 
means  He  employed  to  establish  it — the  power  of  persuasion.  He 
would  devote  His  last  hours,  as  He  had  all  His  public  life,  to  teach- 
ing. By  His  words  alone  would  lie  prevail,  for  they  had  the  irresist- 
ible and  deathless  force  of  truth,  and,  as  such,  would  found  in  every 
heart  whose  convictions  they  reached,  a  kingdom  that  must  spread, 
and  could  never  perish. 

Meanwhile,  His  enemies,  irresolute  what  course  to  pursue  to  strike 
Him  down;  determined  to  do  so  but  afraid  of  the  popular  feeling  they 
might  invoke  in  His  favour;  watched  every  opportunity  to  facilitate 
decisive  action.  Their  bearing  had  acquitted  Him  of  all  further  re- 
sponsibility towards  them.  He  had  brought  the  truth  home  to  them 
in  their  central  stronghold;  had  made  it  unmistakable  what  He  de- 
manded in  the  name  of  His  Father; — that  they  should  begin  the  re- 
form and  salvation  of  the  nation,  by  reforming  themselves  its  leaders; 
that  they  should  be  true  shepherds,  and  not  hirelings;  sincere  in  their 
religion,  and  not  actors.  Such  demands,  in  themselves,  proved  His 
Messiahship,  for  they  bore  on  their  front  the  evidence  that  they  were 
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from  God,  and,  if  accepted,  He  also  must  be,  who  had  thus  been  sent 
from  God  to  proclaim  them.  The  internal  evidence  of  His  acts  and 
words  thus  establislied  His  highest  claims,  for  truth  and  goodness  are 
their  own  witness,  in  the  universal  conscience.  But  the  Iiierarcliy 
hgd  shown  themselves  incapable  of  reform.  Like  the  barren  tig-tree, 
they  bore  only  leaves,  and  must  be  left  to  the  righteous  indignation  of 
God. 

He  had  not  been  long  instructing  the  people,  who  flocked  to  see  and 
hear  Him,  before  some  of  the  Temple  authorities  came  to  Him,  deter- 
mined to  bring  Him  to  account  for  His  act  of  tlig  day  before,  which 
had  been  an  intrusion  on  their  duties  as  Temple-inspectors;  and  for 
His  assuming  to  teach  as  a  Rabbi,  without  any  licence  from  the 
scliools,  which  was  contrary  to  established  rule.  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  deputation  sent  olticially,  and  consisted  of  some  of  the  higher 
priests — heads  of  the  different  courses — some  Rabbis,  and  some  of  the 
"elders" — the  ancient  senators  or  representatives  of  the  people — 
W'ho,  as  a  body,  had  existed  through  all  political  changes,  from  the 
days  of  Moses.  Interrupting  Jesus  as  He  taught,  they  now  abruptly 
asked  Him  by  what  autliority  He  acted  as  He  had  done,  and  was 
doing. 

They,  doubtless,  hoped  that  He  would  claim  divine  authority,  and 
that  they,  thus,  might  have  ground  for  a  charge  against  them.  But 
He  was  not  to  be  snared.  He  showed  Himself  the  dreaded,  prompt, 
keen  disputant,  ready  to  tiu"n  defence  into  attack.  Careful  to  avoid 
giving  any  handle  for  misrepresentation,  instead  of  answering  their 
Cjuestion,  He  evaded  it.  by  asking  one  in  His  turn.  "  Before  I  ansv'er 
j'our  cpiestion,"  said  He,  "let  me  ask  you — Did  John  the  Baptist,  in 
his  great  work,  act  in  obedience  to  God,  as  one  sent  by  Him,  or  was 
he  unauthorized?"  To  be  themselves  put  to  the  question;  to  be 
forced  to  give  a  repl5^  instead  of  listening  to  one,  was  sufficiently 
embarrassing,  but  the  question  itself  was  still  more  so.  It  involved 
much.  Jesus  evidentl}^  associated  Himself  with  John  as  He  haxl 
never  before  done.  He  implied  that  the  man  who  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  Pharisees  and  priests,  and  their  victim — the  man  of  the  people, 
who  had  roused  such  an  unprecedented  excitement, — was  His  Fore- 
runner and  Herald.  He  spoke  of  John's  baptism  as  a  commission  from 
God,  and  evidently  claimed  that  His  own  entry  to  Jerusalem,  His 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  His  cleansing  the  Temple,  and 
His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  were  no  less  bj^  divine  authority. 

He,  Himself,  might  say  all  this  if  He  j^leased,  but,  that  they  should 
have  to  say  it,  was  to  force  them  to  become  His  advocates  and  apol- 
ogists. Yet,  what  could  they  do,  for  was  it  not  clear  to  all  men  not 
blind  to  the  truth,  that  John  Avas  no  mere  adventurer,  l)ut  a  noble 
servant  of  God?  But  to  own  that  he  was  so,  v/ould  only  bring  down 
on  themselves  the  crushing  question,  "Why  then  did  ye  not  believe 
what  he  said  respecting  yourselves,  and  wdiat  he  said  of  Me?  for  his 
witness,  alone,  is  enough  to  prove  that  I  come  from  God,"     Ou  tho 
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other  hand,  to  denounce  him  as  an  impostor  was  dangerous,  for  his 
memorj'  was  chcrislied  by  the  people  at  large,  as  that  of  a  national 
hero,  the  last  of  the  mighty  line  of  prophets.  To  avoid  so  disastrous 
a  dilemma,  therefore,  they  were  driven  to  the  feeble  evasion — that 
they  could  not  tell  whether  John's  mission  v\'as  from  God  or  not. 

"If  so,"  replied  Jesus,  "then  clearly  he  did  not  need  your  author- 
ity, since  you  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  sanction,  or  even  decide 
respecting  him,  and  you  can  have  no  claim  to  authorize  me,  or  to  witii- 
hold  autliority  from  me.  I,  myself,  decline,  therefore,  to  tell  by  Avhat 
autiiority  I  act;  if  it  was  indiii'erent  in  the  case  of  John,  it  is  equally 
so  in  mine." 

He  had  silenced  His  opponents,  but  would  not  let  them  leave  with- 
out once  more  trying  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  false  position. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  parable,"  He  continued.  "A  certain  man  had 
two  sous.  He  came  to  the  first  and  said,  '  iSon,  go,  work  to-daj'  in  the 
vineyard.'  But  he  answered,  'I  will  not;'  jet,  afterwards,  he  repented 
and  went.  And  he  came  to  the  second  son,  who,  on  receiving  the  same 
command,  at  once  answered, — '  Yes,  Sir.'  But  he  did  not  go.  Let  me 
ask  you,  which  of  the  two  do  you  think,  did  the  will  of  his  fath.erV" 

The  jierfect  composure  and  the  consummate  art,  with  which  He 
addressed  them,  were  equally  perplexing;  for  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Jewish  religious  world  must  have  been  little  accustomed  to  be  put  in 
such  a  position  before  the  multitude.  But  an  answer  could  not  be 
refused,  and  the  question  was  framed  in  such  a  v/ay,  that  tliey  could 
give  none  but  the  one  which  Jesus  rec[uired  for  His  complete  justifi- 
cation, and  their  own  condemnation.  Hardly  seeing  what  it  implied, 
they  readily  answered, — ''  The  first."  They  were  now  in  liis  hands. 
"You  say  rigiitly,"  replied  He,  "for  when  John  came  calling  you,  in 
the  name  of  God, — you  priests,  scribes,  and  elders, — to  repentance  and 
•  righteousness,  j'ou  honoured  liim  by  ready  professions,  and  smooth 
compliance,  promising  all  good  works  of  a  pious  and  holy  life,  and 
yet  you  held  aloof  after  all,  and  showed,  by  your  neglect  to  obey  him, 
that  you  disbelieved  his  mes.sage.  You  are  the  second  son,  who  said 
yes,  but  did  not  go  into  the  vineyard." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  pul)licaus  and  harlots  whom  j'ou  despise, 
the  com.Miou  people  at  large,  v.Iiom  you  reckon  cursed  of  God ;  who 
Lad  roughly  and  wickedly  refused  to  do  right,  and  had  even  gone  to 
the  utmost  in  sin,  repented  at  the  summons  of  John,  believing  lii.s 
words,  and  sought  earnestly  to  enter  into  th.e  Kingdom  of  God,, 
They,  therefore,  condemn  you,  O  ye  leaders  of  the  people,  for,  by 
your  own  showing,  they  have  done  the  will  of  their  Father  in  Heaven, 
but  you  have  not." 

"It  has,  indeed,  been  always  the  sam.e.  As,  in  John's  day,  ye  would 
not  hear  him,  and  in  the  end  persecuted  him  to  the  death,  so  have  you 
and  your  fathers  done  in  all  generations.  You,  indeed,  are  worse 
than  they  ail,  for  you  seek  to  do  even  v.'orse.    Hear  another  parable." 

He  had  spoken  of  tlie  call  of  God  by  the  mouth  of  John,  and  by 
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implication  affirmed  that  His  own  experience,  as  the  successor  of  tlic 
Baptist  in  his  great  woric,  had  been  the  same.  He  now  glanced  at  the 
history  of  the  theocracj',  and  at  tlie  sins  of  their  party,  from  its  earliest 
days.  He  recounted  the  long  roll  of  the  servants  of  God  whom  they 
had  persecuted  and  misused,  from  tlie  first  to  the  last,  now  no  longer 
John,  but  a  far  greater — Himself.  In  doing  so,  He  now  fir.st  openly, 
before  them,  called  Himself  tlie  Son  of  God,  and  left  them  to  feel  thai, 
He  now  stood  as  such  in  their  presence,  awaiting  the  fate  of  other 
messengers  of  His  Father  at  their  hands. 

"A  certain  man,"  said  He,  adopting  a  paralile  of  Isaiah's,  "planted 
a  vinej'ard,  and  set  a  hedge  about  it,  and  hewed  out  a  wine-cistern  in 
the  hill-side,  into  which  to  press  the  wine,  and  built  a  tower  for  the 
Avatchers,  to  guard  the  vineyard,  and  agreed  with  husbandmen  to 
work  it  on  his  behalf,  and  went  into  a  far  country,  for  a  long  time. 
And  when  the  fruit  season  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the  hus- 
bandmen, that  they  might  receive  for  him  his  fruits.  But  they  took 
them,  and  beat  one  and  killed  another,  and  stoned  a  third.  He  then 
sent  other  servants,  more  numerous  than  the  first;  but  the  husl)aud- 
men  treated  them  as  badly,  for  the}'  beat  one,  cast  stones  at  another, 
and  wounded  him  in  the  head,  and  sent  him  away,  not  only  empty- 
handed,  but  shamefully  treated.  Some  of  the  rest  they  beat,  others 
they  killed,  and  they  refused  to  pay  the  fruits  they  owed. 

"  Having  yet,  therefore,  a  son, — his  only  and  well-beloved, — he  de- 
termined to  send  him  to  them,  thinking  that,  though  they  had  treated 
his  servants  so  badly,  they  would  Jje  sure  to  show  his  son  respect. 
But  instead  of  this,  when  they  saw  the  son,  they  said  among  them- 
selves, '  This  is  the  son,  come  let  u.s  kill  him,  and  the  vineyard,  which 
he  should  have  inherited,  will  be  ours.'  So  they  took  him,  and  cast 
him  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  slew  him. 

"Let  me  ask  you  now,  what  will  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do  to 
tliese  husbandmen?" 

The  dignitaries  thus  addressed  could  not,  in  the  presence  of  the 
crowd  listening  to  all  that  had  passed,  refuse  the  only  possible  answer: 
"He  will  come  and  miserably  destroy  the-e  wretched  men,"  said  their 
spokesman,  "and  give  the  vineyard  to  others,  who  will  render  him 
his  fruits  in  their  seasons."  The  meaning  of  the  parable  had  already 
flashed  on  the  minds  of  some  of  them,  and  the  answer  was  followed 
by  a  deep  "God  forbid  I"  from  several  voices. 

"Looking  full  and  steadily  at  them,  Jesus  now  kept  them  from 
retiring  by  a  further  cfuestion. 

"Did  you  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,"  said  He,  "this  text,  'The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  made  the  chief  corner-stone — the 
main  foundation;  Jehovah  hath  done  this;  marvellous  is  it  in  our 
eyes? ' " 

The  meaning  was  clear.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
of  which  those  in  His  presence  claimed  to  be  the  chief  men,  was,  in 
their  own  mode  of  speech,  only  a  figurative  name  for  the  jtrssiah,  oc 
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whom  its  existence  and  completion  clepeRcled,  as  a  building  depends 
on  its  foundation  and  support.  The  Psalm  quoted  had  been  sung-,  it 
is  believed,  by  Israel,  on  the  first  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  after  the  return' 
from  captivity.  Its  historical  reference  was  primarily  to  the  Jewish 
nation — rejected  by  the  heathen,  but  chosen  again  by  God  as  the  foun 
dation  of  His  cartlily  kingdom;  but,  in  a  higher  spiritual  sense,  the 
Eabbis  tlicmselves  understood  it  of  the  Messiah,  and  thus  there  could 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Jew  that  when  now  applied  by  Christ 
to  Himself,  it  was  a  direct  claim  of  Messianic  dignity. 

"You  know  this  verse,  do  you  not?"  continued  Jesus:  "Well, 
then — because  the  stone  which  you  have  rejected  has  been  chosen  by 
God  as  the  foundation-stone  of  His  Nevv'  Spiritual  Kingdom,  everj'  one 
who  shall  fall  on  it — that  is,  every  one  who,  by  rejecting  me,  the  Mes- 
siah, siiall  have  drav.-n  down  on  himself  destruction — will  perisli;  but 
he  on  whom  it  will  fall — he,  I  mean,  on  whom  I.  the  Messiah,  will  let 
loose  my  avenging  judgments,  for  his  rejeclicn  of  me — will  be  crushed 
to  pieces,  small  as  the  dust  or  chaff  that  is  scattered  to  the  winds. 

"Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from 
Israel,  and  from  you,  it^  present  heads,  and  be  given  to  a  nation  v\'ho 
will  render  to  God  the  fruits  He  has  a  rigiit  to  claim  from  it." 

The  guilt}' consciences  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  addressed, 
felt,  instinclively,  that  in  these  parables  He  had  pointed  to  them. 
The  vineyard  of  God,  separated  from  the  wilderness  of  heatlienism 
was,  clearly,  Israel.  The  Jews  liad  been  favoured  by  having  tlie 
"  noble  vine"  of  divine  institutions  among  them.  The  tower  which 
protected  them,  was  the  Temple  of  God ;  the  husbandmen  were  the 
successors  of  Moses;  the  Priests,  Eab'bis,  and  Pharisees,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  God,  to  whom  of  old  He  had  left  His  vineyard  when 
He  returned  to  heaven  from  Mount  Sinai;  with  the  charge  to  tend  it, 
and  to  render  Him  dulv  its  fruits.  The  servants  sent  were,  clearly, 
the  prophets,  from  their  first  appearance,  in  the  distant  past,  to  John 
the  Baptist.  They  had  been  despised,  beaten,  martyred.  Only  one 
could  follow  them — the  last  and  highest  representative  of  God,  who 
should  have  commanded  respect  even  from  murderers — His  only  and 
well-beloved  Son,  the  ]\[essiah,  who  had  com^e,  not  as  the  nation 
fancied,  to  bring  them  political  glory  and  earthly  prosperity,  but  to 
receive  and  l)ear  to  His  Father  the  fruits  which, "kept  back  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  could  no  longer  be  left  imrendered.  But  Jesus,  the 
Messiah,  "had  long  foreseen  His  fate.  He  had  had  it  before  His  eyes 
every  hour  since  His  public  entry  to  Jerusalem.  He,  the  rightful 
heir  of  the  vineyard,  had  been  received  by  the  husbandmen  with 
jealous  eyes  and  deadly  j^urposes.  The  revolt  He  had  come  to  end 
had  grown  rampant.  It  had  risen  from  a  refusal  to  render  the  fruits, 
to  a  rejecti(m  of  their  dependence,  and  a  daring  resolution  to  take 
the  vineyard  into  their  own  hands:  to  cast  out  God,  in  casting  out 
Him  whom  He  had  sent.  The  fierce  anger  of  God  could  not  long 
delay.     The  rebels,  smitten  bv  His  wrath,  must  perish.     The  vine- 
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yard  must  pass  into  other  hands.  But  "  the  others"  couid  only  be 
the  heathen,  whom  Israel  despised.  Loyal  to  the  Son,  whom  Israel 
had  rejected  and  slain;  His  disciples  and  followers,  gathered  from 
other  nations,  would  be  entrusted  with  the  inheritance.  Changing 
the  figure,  these  would  willingly  accept,  as  the  foundation  and  chief 
corner-stone  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  Him  wliom  the  first, 
builders — of  whom  those  now  before  Him  were  tlie  representatives 
— had  rejected.  Was  there  any  doubt  that  God  would  transfer  that 
kingdom  to  those  thus  loyal  to  His  Son?  He,  who  now  stood  before 
them,  and  who  at  any  moment  might  be  cast  out  of  the  Temple  with 
ignominy,  and  slain,  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  New  Theocracy 
which  was  to  supplant  the  Old ! 

The  first  open  attempt  at  violence  followed  this  parable.  The  hie- 
rarchical party  felt  that  the_Y  were  meant,  and  that  Jesus  had  dared  to 
call  Himself  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  future  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  was  to  rise  in  the  place  of  that  with  wliich  all  their  dignities 
and  interests  were  bound  up.  AVith  wild  Eastern  frenzy,  they  sought 
to  arrest  Him  on  the  spot.  But  as  looks  and  words,  passing  among 
them,  betrayed  their  intention  to  the  crowds  around,  these  would 
not  let  Him  be  taken,  counting  Him,  if  not  the  Messiah,  at  least  a 
prophet.  Some,  bolder  than  the  rest,  possibly  laid  hands  on  Him,  but 
they  were  forced  by  the  surging  juultitude  to  let  go.  They  had  to 
leave  the  place,  and  suffer  Jesus  to  escape  for  the  moment.  But  they 
had  power,  and  organization,  and  the  people  would  not  always  be 
round  Him! 

Left  in  peace,  the  unwearying  Divine  ]\Ian  once  more  calmly  be- 
took Himself  to  His  task  of  teaching  all  who  would  hear. 

The  die  had  finally  been  cast,  and  the  open  breach  between  Him 
and  the  Church  authorities  had  been  proclaimed  by  Himself  in  Hi.5 
last  parables.  Full  of  loft}'  indignation  at  the  hypocrisy  and  wilful 
blindness  of  His  adversaries,  no  less  than  of  compassion  for  the 
multitude,  He  could  not  repress  the  crov/ding  thoughts  which  the 
last  hours  raised  in  His  soul,  and,  as  usual,  tiiey  found  expression 
in  additional  parables. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  He  began,  "  is  like  a  king  who  made 
a  marriage-feast  for  his  son,  and  sent  forth  his  servants,  as  the  custom 
is,  to  tell  those  wdio  liad  already  been  invited  that  the  time  had  now 
come.  But,  though  thus  once  and  again  summoned,  they  would  not 
come.  Yet,  the  king,  unwilling,  in  his  goodness,  that  they  should  not 
enjoy  the  feast;  in  spile  of  this,  sent,  once  more,  other  servants  to 
invite  them  again.  '  Come,' ran  his  message,  'for  I  have  prepared 
the  first  meal  of  the  feast;  my  oxen  andfatlings  have  been  killed,  and 
all  things  are  ready:  come  to  the  marriage.'  But  they  made  light  of 
this  fresh  invitation  as  Avell,  and  %vent  off,  one  to  his  farm,  another 
to  his  merchandise,  while  still  others  took  his  servants,  and  ill-treated, 
and  even  killed  them.  Then  the  king  was  angry,  and  sent  his 
soldiers,  and  destroyed   these   murderers,  and   burned  their   city. 
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Meanvrhile,  he  said  to  his  servants,  '  The  marriage  feast  is  ready,  bnt 
those  v.'ho  have  been  called  were  not  worthy.  Go,  therefore,  to  the 
highways,  where  tlie  roads  cross,  and  there  are  most  passers-by,  and 
invite  to  the  feast  as  many  as  ye  find.' 

"  So  the  servants  went  forth  from  the  palace  of  the  king  to  the 
roads  and  cross- ways,  and  gathered  together  all,  both  evil  and  good, 
who  we:-e  willing  to  accept  their  invitations,  and  the  feast-chamber 
was  filled  with  guests. 

"  The  king  had  made  all  preiiarations  for  the  guests  being  nobly 
arrayed  in  festal  robes,  so  as  to  be  worth}'  to  appear  before  him. 

"  But,  now,  when  he  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  among  them 
a  man  who  had  not  put  on  a  marriage-robe.  And  he  said  to  him, 
'  Friend,  how  is  it  that  you  have  come  in  hither  without  a  marriage 
garment?  You  must  needs  have  known  that  I  provided  robes,  fit  for 
my  presence,  for  all  my  guests,  and,  not  less,  how  great  a  slight  and 
disrespect  it  is  to  refuse  what  is  thus  offered;  you  know  that  to  do  so 
is  to  raise  the  severest  indignation  in  a  king  thus  offended.' 

"  But  the  m.an  was  speechless,  for  he  could  not  excuse  himself. 

"  Then  said  the  king  to  his  attendants,  '  Bind  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  cast  him  out  into  the  thick  daikness  outside. '  " 

"Ye  know,"  added  Jesus,  "how  dark  in  the  night  our  streets  are, 
in  which  no  windows  open,  and  which  no  lights  illumine.  That 
darkness  is  but  a  type  of  the  awful  night  into  which  he  Avill  be  cast 
out,  who  appears  at  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
witliout  the  marriage-robe  jirovided  by  my  Father.  In  that  darkness 
there  will,  indeed,  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  for  though 
multitudes  are  invited  to  the  feast  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  many 
neglect  to  secure  the  marriage- robe,  without  which  no  one  can  see 
the  king!" 

The  parable  was  an  enforcement  of  those  just  addressed  to  th'o 
priests  and  Rabbis,  but  Avith  various  additional  lessons,  'i  he  haughty 
sons  of  Jerusalem  heard  once  more,  that  when  the  Idngdom  of  the 
Messiah  should  be  set  up  in  its  glory,  God  would  call  the  heathen  to 
a  share  in  it,  while  the  people  of  Israel,  with  their"  religious  leaders — 
because,  as  a  nation,  they  had  rejected  His  repeated  invitations — 
would  no  longer  be  the  one  people  of  God.  Still  more,  they  v/ould 
be  visited  with  the  avenging  wrath  of  God,  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  even  before  the  final  triumphant  establishment  of  the  STcw 
Divine  Kingdom.  Yet,  among  Ihe  heathen  invited  to  enter  it,  as 
among  t'le  Jews,  God,  at  the  daj' of  judgment,  when  the  kingdom 
was  finally  set  up  for  eternity,  would  separate  and  judge  those  who 
had  been  Avanling  in  loyalty  to  Him,  and  had  come  into  His  presence 
without  the  preparation  demanded.  Such  would  be  cast  into  the 
outer  darkness  of  Gehenna. 

Thus,  in  the  very  presence  of  imminent  death,  there  was  the  same 
tranquillity  and  repose  as  on  the  free  hills  of  Galilee,  or  in  the  safe 
retreat  of  Ca;sarca  Philippi :  the  same  stupendous  claims  as  Head  of 
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the  ISTew  Kingdom  of  God,  and  King  over  the  souls  of  men,  for  thne 
and  eternity.  Witliin  a  few  hours  of  crucifixion,  and  con«icious  of 
the  fact;  in  tlie  intervals  of  mortal  contest  with  the  whole  forces  of 
the  past  and  present,  the  wandering  Galilfean  Teacher,  meek  and 
lowly  in  spirit,  so  that  the  poorest  and  the  youngest  instinctively 
sought  Him;  full  of  divine  pity,  so  that  the  most  sunken  and  hopeless 
penitent  felt  He  was  their  friend :  indifferent  to  the  supports  of  in- 
fluence, wealth,  or  numbers;  alone  and  poor;  tlie  very  embodiment 
of  weakness,  as  regarded  all  visible  help,  still  bore  Himself  with  a 
serene  dignit}'  more  than  human.  In  the  name  of  God  He  transfers 
the  spiritual  glory  of  Israel  to  His  own  followers;  throws  down  the 
barriers  of  caste  and  nationality;  e.xtends  the  new  dominion  of  which 
He  is  Head,  to  all  races,  and  "through  all  ages,  here  and  hereafter; 
predicts  the  divine  wrath  on  His  enemies  in  this  world,  as  the  enemaes 
of  God,  and  announces  the  decision  of  the  final  judgment  as  turning 
on  the  attitude  of  men  towards  Himself  and  His  message.  The 
grandeur  of  soul  which  could  so  utterly  ignore  the  outward  and 
apparent,  and  realize  the  essential  and  eternal ;  the  conscious  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  humiliation  and  danger;  the  absolute  trust  that,  if  the 
present  belonged  to  His  adversaries,  the  everlasting  future,  in  earth 
and  heaven,  was  all  His  own,  could  spring  in  such  a  heart,  only 
because  it  felt  that  it  was  not  alone,  but  that,  unseen  by  man,  a  greater 
than  man  was  ever  with  Him.  Only  when  we  realize  Him  as  enjoy- 
ing unclouded  and  absolute  communion  with  eternal  truth  and  love 
— Man,  but  also  the  Incarnate  Divine — can  we  hope  to  solve  the 
mystery. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

JERUSALEM. 

It  was  still  Tuesday,  and  Jesus  still  rcm.ained  in  the  Temple  courts. 
The  deputation  from  the  Temple  authorities  had  come  to  Him  in  the 
early  morning,  only  to  retire  mortified  and  silenced,  but  the  heads  of 
all  parties  were  threatened  by  One  who  demanded  clianges  so  funda- 
mental. All  alike,  therefore,  however  hostile  at  other  times,  made 
common  cause  in  trying  to  get  the  hated  Reformer  into  their  power. 
It  was  the  same  spirit,  as,  in  after  ages,  when  far  less  fiercely  roused, 
burned  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  John  Huss,  and  strangled  and  burnt 
Savonarola,  and  slew  the  thousands  of  victims  of  the  Inquisition: — 
the  noa  possumus  of  a  corrupt  ecclesiastical  corporation,  which  would 
murder  in  the  name  of  God,  because  that  could  be  called  orthodoxy; 
but  would  not  reform,  because  to  do  so  would  touch  their  interests 
and  their  order. 

Plot,  therefore,  thickened  on  plot.  Having  themselves  failed,  the 
authorities  sent  some  of  the  Pharisees  in  company  with  some  Hero- 
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dians,  otherwise  their  deadly  enemies,  to  try  to  commit  Him  by  the 
answers  He  might  give  to  treacherous  questions.  Obscure  men  were 
chosen,  men  unknown  to  Jesus.  They  vrere  to  pretend  themselves 
anxious,  as  sincere  Jews,  scrupulous  in  all  duties,  to  get  His  counsel 
on  a  point  much  disputed.  The  snare  was  no  longer  laid  in  the 
sphere  of  Rabbinical  law,  but  in  the  more  dangerous  one  of  political 
obligation,  that  an  ambiguous  answer  might  compromise  Him  before 
tiie  Roman  procurator.  If  tiiej'  succeeded,  it  would  at  once  transfer 
the  odium  of  His  arrest  from  themselves:  ensure  His  not  being  res- 
cued, and  make  it  possible  to  get  Him  put  to  death,  for  the  power  of 
death  was  in  Pilate's  hands  alone. 

The  Pharisees  and  llerodiuns,  though  from  different  principles, 
HferQ  equally  disloyal  in  heart  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  extreme 
section  of  the  former  had  developed  into  the  sanguinary  zealots — the 
extreme  left,  or  irreconcilables,  of  Jewish  politics:  the  Hcrodians 
were  Jewish  royalists,  who  sighed  for  the  old  days  of  Archelaus  and 
the  Edomite  dynasty.  With  dexterous  craft,  the  ultra-orthodoxy  of 
the  Pharisaic  party  allied  itself  Avith  the  discontented  loyalist  faction, 
to  tempt  Jesus,  if  possible,  to  some  bold  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
hated  question  of  the  payment  of  the  Roman  poll  tax,  which  had 
alreadj'  excited  tierce  insm-rectious.  If  He  held  that  payment  should 
be  refused.  He  would  compromise  Himself  with  the  Romans:  if  He 
sanctioned  it,  lie  would  embitter  Himself  both  with  the  Herodians 
and  the  ultra-national  party.  Danger  lay  on  each  hand.  On  the  one, 
the  tierce  eyes  of  the  multitude,  on  the  other,  the  bailitfs  of  Herod: 
here,  the  cry,  "Publicans,  sinners;"  there,  a  Roman  dungeon.  To 
disai'm  suspicions  they  used 

"iSmooth  dissimulation,  taufrlit  to  grace 
A  devil"s  piu-pose  with  an  angel's  face." 

"Teache»,'*  said  they,  with  soft  accents  and  humble  looks,  "we 
know — indeed,  we  are  fully  convinced — that  thou  teachest  what  God 
requires  of  man  as  his  duty  in  ail  matters,  truly  and  rightly,  and 
troublest  not  thyself  about  the  opinions  of  men,  but  fearlessly  and 
nobly  speakest  what  truth  demands,  without  thinking  of  conse- 
quences, and  without  caring  v.ho  hears  Thee,  whether  he  be  rich,  or 
poor,  learned  or  simple,  powerful  or  lowly.  Is  it  lawful  for  us  Jews 
to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar  or  not?  ^Ye  are  the  people  of  God:  God  is 
our  King:  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  allegiance  we  owe  to  Him,  as 
such,  to  recognize  any  other  king,  as  we  must  do  if  we  pay  taxes  to 
Casar?"  It  was  on  such  reasoning  that  Judas  the  Gaulonite  bad 
based  his  fierce  revolt  against  payment  of  the  tax  demanded  after 
the  census  of  Quirinius,  and  his  name  and  opinions  were  ven. 
erated  by  the  closely-packed  multitude  around.  Every  Galilean 
among  them  expected  a  stern  avowal  of  the  illegality  of  the  demand. 
For  Judas  had  taught  the  youth  of  the  coimtry  that  to  pay  taxes  to 
a  heath  'n  state  was  not  ailov/able,  and  defiled  the  land,  and  thousands 
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had  already  died  for  this  cause,  or  lived  as  fugitives  in  the  caves  of 
the  north. 

The  mode  of  approach  adopted  was  well  fitted  to  throw  Jesus 
off  His  guard.  Recognition,  even  bj"  Pharisees,  as  the  brave,  frank, 
fearless  Man  of  God,  and  appeal  to  Him  in  a  matter  which  might 
cost  the  questioner  his  life,  were,  alike,  ensnaring.  Frankness  de- 
manded fi'ankness.  Tiie  courage  of  the  question  demanded  as  muclr 
in  t!ie  reply.  Jesus  knew,  besides,  that  such  ideas  were  always  fer- 
menting in  the  mind  of  the  Pharisee  youth,  and  that  the  Herodians, 
instead  of  being  friends  of  Rome,  anxiously  desired  a  change.  Why, 
therefore,  should  He  distrust  the  new  allies'?  The  Roman  supremacy 
was,  undoubtedly,  at  l:)ottora,  a  usurpation.  The  strict  Jew  recog- 
nized no  ruler  but  Jehovah,  and,  since  Jesus  had  devoted  His  life  to 
founding  a  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  "  it  seemed  onlj^  natural  that  He 
should  hold  His  followers  free  from  obligations  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Thej'  could  not  comprehend  the  spirituality  of  His  concep- 
tions, for  had  thej^  not  had  a  secret  suspicion,  that,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances. He  really  meditated  an  attack  on  the  Roman  government,  they 
would  hardly  have  asked  such  a  question.  Could  they  only  bring 
Him  to  reveal  these  secret  thoughts,  His  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  was  certain,  as  a  crafty  conspirator,  and  tlie  hierarchical 
party  would  get  their  revenge,  without  the  odium  of  exacting  it, 
against  the  daring  and  determined  transgressor  of  Rabbinical  law. 
But  Christ's  answer  scattered  their  subtle  plans  to  the  v/ind. 
"  You  hj'pocrites! — you  actors!"  replied  He;  "I  see  through  your 
designs,  and  value  your  deceitful  llatteries  at  their  worth.  Why  do 
you  thus  seek  to  entrap  me,  under  pretence  of  religious  scruples, 
which  you  wish  me  to  solve  for  you?  Bring  me  the  coin  you  pay  as 
the  Roman  tax."  A  Roman  denarius  was  presently  brougiit  Him — a 
coin  which  the  Jew  hated  intensely,  for  it  was  that  in  which  the 
poll  tax  was  paid,  and  was,  thus,  the  sign  of  slavery  to  the  heathen. 
Besides,  it  bore  the  idolatrous  image  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, and  the  legend  of  his  authority.  The  Emperors,  to  Vespasian, 
to  spare  .Jewish  feeling,  had  a  special  coinage  struck  for  Judea,  witii- 
I  -)Ut  a  likeness  on  it,  and  only  the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  the  tradi- 
'  ioual  Jewish  emblems.  But  other  coins,  stamped  with  the  image 
jof  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  naturally  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
'  especially  at  the  feasts.  Such  a  coin  was  now  handed  to  Jesus,  witli 
the  hope,  doubtless,  that  the  double  abomination — the  idolatrous 
image  on  one  side,  and  the  legend  of  Jewish  subjection  on  tiie  other 
— miglit  provoke  Him  to  some  treasonable  expression.  But  the  result 
proved  the  reverse. 

"Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this.?"  asked  He. 
"  Caesar's." 

"Render,  then,  to  Caesar,  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God, 
the  things  that  are  God's." 

Kothiua:  could  be  said  after  such  an  answer.     The  head  ef  the  Em- 
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peror  on  the  coin,  and  the  legend  round  it,  were  overt  proofs  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  of  the  de  facto  right  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, as  sucli,  to  levy  taxes.  Hence  followed,  not  only  the  law- 
fulness, but  the  duty,  cf  paying  what  was  thus  due  to  the  Emperor, 
including  the  tax  in  question,  since  the  very  coin  in  v.hich  it  was  pay- 
able showed,  on  its  face,  that  it  was  the  lawful  claim  of  the  ruling 
power.  "  But,"  added  He,  "your  theocratic  duty  is  in  no  way  com- 
promised by  such  political  duties  as  subjects.  I*ay  also,  what  is  de- 
manded by  God  as  your  spiritual  King,  as  a  legal  claim  of  His  govern- 
ment,— the  Temple  tax,  and  all  that  He  demands  from  you  besides  as 
His  spiritual  subjects."  The  treacherous  question  was  answered  with 
a  clearness,  precision,  and  wisdom,  v.'hich  defined,  for  all  ages,  the 
relations  of  His  kingdom  to  the  civil  power.  The  Christian  was  not 
to  oppose  existing  authority,  but  to  unite  his  dvity  to  it,  with  his  duty 
to  God.  The  political  and  religious  spheres,  were  declared  not  oppo- 
site but  co-existing,  and  harmoniou.s  though  distinct. 

To  realize  the  immense  signiticance  of  this  utterance,  delivered  as 
it  was,  on  the  moment,  vrithout  an  instant's  hesitation,  we  must  re- 
member that  it  introduced  an  entirely  nev/  conception  of  the  relation 
of  Church  and  State..  Till  then,  over  the  world,  they  bad  been  iden- 
tical. The  Cae.sar  was  chief  priest  as  well  as  emperor,  and  the  colleges 
of  priests  and  augurs  were  political  institutions.  In  Judca,  the  two 
spheres,  henceforth  to  be  separated,  had,  liitherto,  been  confused  and 
intermixed;  the  civil  power  was  the  instrument  of  the  priest;  its  in- 
stitutions were  religious,  and  the  priesthood  had  striven  after  kingly 
power  and  rank.  Henceforward,  the  new  society  was  to  stand  apart 
from  political  interests  and  authorities.  The  State  was  no  longer 
indispensable  to  its  perfect  completeness  and  efficiency.  The  sphere 
of  religion  v.as  that  of  the  conscience,  which  is,  by  its  nature,  free. 
The  State  cannot  leave  the  payment  of  its  impositions  to  goodwill; 
it  must  enforce  them,  if  they  be  refused :  but  force  is  utterly  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  it  voluntary  service  alone 
has  value.  What  is  yielded  to  force,  without  inner  truth  and  love, 
is,  before  God,  as  if  not  given  at  all;  v/hat  is  given  in  hj-pocritical 
self-interest,  is  an  abomination  to  Him. 

No  wonder  such  an  answer  filled  the  messengers  of  the  hierarchical 
party  with  a'-tonishment.  It  was  not  only  not  treasonable,  but  in- 
directlj-  pressed  on  the  hierarchy  the  conscientious  discharge  of  its 
duties  to  Rome.  But  they  could  not  gi'asp  its  whole  significance,  for 
they  had  no  conception  of  a  religious  community  Avhieh  had  not  the 
right  and  pOAver  to  infiict  civil  penalties.  The  Old  Testament  econ- 
omy was,  itself,  the  State.  Obedience  to  its  requirements  was  en- 
forced by  the  national  courts,  and  an  attempt  to  change  or  transgress 
them  was  severely  punished.  Jesus  Himself,  indeed,  was  about  to 
atone  with  His  life  for  His  offences  against  the  established  and  tradi- 
tional religious  usages  and  opinions  of  the  ruling  caste.  The  idea  of 
freedom  of  conscience  and  faith,  which  was  the  very  starting-point 
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of  His  teaching:,  Tvas  a  stumbling-block,  and  a  gronnrl  of  hittemess,  to 
His  age.  The  conception  of  a  religion,  in  wliicli  there  was  no  re- 
sponsibility except  to  God,  was  bej"ond  it. 

All  the  intluential  Jewish  parties  had  now  united  against  Him,  as  a 
dangerous  innovator,  an  enemy  of  the  Rabbinical  "hedge"  of  human 
prescriptions  and  retinements,  which  was  the  essence  of  the  religion 
of  the  day.  If  tolerated  longer  He  might  win  over  the  people  to 
favour  His  demand  for  fundamental  reform.  The  Pharisees  and 
Herodians  had  hardly  left  Him,  when  some  aristocratic  Sadducees 
renewed  the  attack.  The  clergy  of  all  classes,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
were  against  Him.  His  support  was  among  the  people.  His  appear- 
ance in  the  Temple,  His  assumption  of  authority  over  it,  and  His 
lofty  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  filled  the  official  world  with  alarm,  and 
united  them  to  crush  Him.  But  the  Sadducees  had  none  of  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  Pharisees.  They  v.'ere  the  prototypes  of  the  scoffing 
and  infidel  priests  whom  Luther  found,  almost  fifteen  hundred  years 
after,  in  Rome ;  who  parodied  even  the  words  of  the  Holy  Sacraments 
they  were  busied  in  consecrating.  The  Pharisees  had  early  taken 
oifeuce  at  Jesus,  for  they  were  zealots  for  the  Rabbinism  which  He 
attacked;  but  the  Sadducees — few,  rich,  dignified;  the  primate  and 
bishops  of  the  day — afltected  at  first  only  to  despise  the  Galila^an, 
who,  like  .so  many  before  Him,  had  stin'ed  up  comriiotiou  for  the  time 
among  His  rude  compatriots.  Even  now,  in  Jerusalem,  they  were 
disposed  to  look  at  Him  and  His  adherents  with  a  lofty  contempt, 
and  to  laugh  the  foolish  rabble  who  listened  to  Him  out  of  their  fanat- 
ical dreams.  His  claims  were,  in  their  opinion,  more  silly  than  dan- 
gerous, and  they  Avould,  therefore,  bring  the  whole  matter  into  con- 
tempt, by  making  it  ridiculous. 

For  this  end  they  had  carefully  selected,  from  the  cases  invented 
by  Rabbinical  casuistry,  that  of  a  wife,  who  was  supposed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Mosaic  law,  to  have  married  in  succession  seven 
brothers,  each  of  whom  died  without  children.  Though  au  imag- 
inary, it  was  a  possible  case,  for  the  Law  enacted,  that,  if  a  husbarTd 
died  without  leaving  a  son  to  perpetuate  his  name,  his  brother  must 
marry  the  widow,  and  the  first-born  son  of  this  second  marriage  was 
to  ])e  entered  in  the  public  register  as  the  son  of  the  dead  man. 

Not  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  themselves,  and 
supposing  that  Jesus,  who,  they  had  heard,  taught  it,  held  the  same 
notions  as  they  ascribed  to  the  Pharisees,  they  fancied  they  could 
cover  Him  and  it  with  ridicule,  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  case.  Some 
of  the  Ral)bis,  indeed,  had  purer  conceptions  than  others,  teaching 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  after  the  resurrection,  or  at  least 
in  the  future  world,  the  just  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  marry. 
But  they  were  exceptions,  for  the  popular  belief,  as  expressed  by  the 
Rabbis  generally,  was  gross  and  unworthy  in  the  extreme.  The 
resurrection  would  not  only  restore  men  to  their  former  bodies,  but  to 
their  bodily  appetites  and  passions ;  they  would  not  only  cut,  drink,  and 
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take  ■wives,  but  wovild  rise  in  the  clothes  they  v,'ove  in  life,  if  buried 
with  tiicm,  and  even  with  all  their  bodily  blemishes  and  defects, 
"that  men  mi2.ht  know  them  to  be  the  same  persons  as  they  knew  in 
life."  Even  the  case  supposed  by  the  Sadducees,  had  been  settled  in 
principle, — "for  the  woman  who  had  married  two  husbands  in  this 
world,"  says  the  Book  Sohar,  "will  be  given  to  the  first,  in  the  world 
to  come. " 

Fancying  there  was  no  sanction,  cither  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  or  the  resurrection,  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  Sadducees  sneered  at 
both  doctrines.  "  They  deny  the  resurrection  after  deatli,"  says  the 
Talmud,  "  and  maintain  that  it  is  as  vain  to  hope  that  a  cloud  which 
has  vanished  will  appear  again,  as  that  the  grave  will  give  back  its 
dead." 

Coming  to  Jesus,  with  a  well-bred  politeness,  they  put  their  ques- 
tion softly,  addressing  Ilim  respectfully,  as  the  Pharisees  and  Hero- 
dians  had  done,  as  Rablii,  for  which  they  used  the  cvuTcnt  Greek 
equivalent. 

"Your  ideas  respecting  these  things  are  wrong,"  replied  Jesus, 
"from  j'our  not  understanding  correctly  the  Scriptures  v.hich  refer 
to  them.  The  children  of  this  world  marry,  and  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, because  thej'  are  mortal,  and  marriage  is  necessary  to  perpetuate 
the" race.  But  those  who  shall  be  counted  worthy  to  enter  the  Heav- 
enly Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  to  do 
so,  neithe"r  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  neither  can  they  die  any 
more,  for  they  will  be  immortal,  like  angels;  and  hence  there  is  no 
reason  for  their  marrying  and  raising  children,  to  take  their  place,  as 
with  men  in  this  world.  As  sons  of  the  resurrection,  the}-  are  sons 
of  God,  and,  like  the  angels,  will  live  for  ever. 

"  As  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  you  have  referred  to  l^Ioses. 
But  let  me  also  refer  to  him.  Even  he  shows,  in  the  passage  in 
Avhich  we  are  told  of  the  vision  at  the  burning  bush,  that  the  dead 
are  raised.  For  he  calls  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  Now,  God  cannot  be  the  God  of  persons  who  do  not  exist, 
and,  therefore,  the  patriarchs,  though  their  bodies  were  dead,  must 
themselves  have  been  still  living — living,  I  mean,  in  the  sepai-ate  state, 
and  awaiting  the  resurrection.  Thus,  God  regards  all  the  dead  as 
still  living,  and  how  easy,  if  this  be  the  case,  for  Him  to  raise  them 
hereafter!" 

"  Rabbi,  Thou  hast  spoken  well,"  said  .some  Scribes,  as  He  closed. 
They  were,  for  the  moment,  won  to  His  side,  by  His  triumph  over 
their  bitter  Sadducee  enemies.  ]\Icanwhile,  the  people  were  more 
than  ever  astonished  at  His  teaching,  and  disposed  to  think  Him  a 
prophet. 

It  soon  spread  abroad  that  the  Sadducees  had  been  silenced,  but 
the  Pharisees  had  already  prepared  a  new  attempt  to  entrap  Him. 
One  of  them,  who  had  listened  to  the  dispute — a  Scribe,  or  master  of 
the  Law— had  been  selected  to  be  their  spokesman,  but,  as  it  proved. 
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was  only  half-hearted  in  his  task.  The  Rabbis  taught  that  there 
■were  great  and  small  commands  in  the  laws — the  one  hard  and 
weighty,  the  other  easy  and  of  less  moment.  Their  idea  of  great- 
ness, however,  was  independent  of  the  religious  importance  of  a  par- 
ticular precept,  and  had  regard  only  to  their  own  external  precepts, 
founded  on  it.  Thus,  commands  were  especially  called  great,  to  the 
transgression  of  which  excommunication  was  attached;  such  as 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  in  their  sense;  of  circumcision,  of  the 
minutest  rites  of  sacrifice  and  offering,  of  ceremonial  purity,  and  the 
like.  The  precepts  respecting  the  structure  of  the  booths  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  of  the  washing  the  hands,  were,  on  the 
contrary,  counted  small.  But,  in  spite  of  this  nominal  difference, 
obedience  to  all  was  alike  imperative,  and,  in  practice,  both  classes 
Avere  treated  as  alike  weighty.  To  honour  one's  parents  and  to  let  a 
mother-bird  ti}^  when  the  young  are  taken;  not  to  kill;  and  to  wash 
the  hands,  were  put  on  a  level,  and  had  an  equal  reward.  Even  the 
injunctions  of  the  Rabbis  respecting  the  zizith,  or  tassels  of  their 
scarves,  were  "great."  "TheAvoi'ds  of  the  Rabbis,"  says  the  Tal- 
mud, "are  to  be  prized  above  those  of  the  Law,  for  the  words  of  the 
Law  are  both  weighty  and  light,  but  those  of  the  Rabbis  are  all 
weighty."  If  Jesus  answered  as  the  Pharisees  hoped,  He  would  once 
more  commit  Himself,  as  an  enemy  of  the  traditions,  and  expose 
Himself  to  new  charges. 

It  may  be,  there  was,  besides,  a  lurking  desire  to  elicit  .some  utter- 
ance respecting  His  claims  to  a  more  than  human  authority.  Stones 
had  been  lifted  more  than  once,  to  put  Him  to  death  as  a  blasphemer, 
who  made  Himself  efiual  with  God.  How  would  He  express  Himself 
in  the  face  of  the  first  command  of  the  Decalogue? 

His  reply,  as  always,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  simplifying  the 
whole  sweep  of  '"the  Ten  Vv^ords"  into  brief  and  easily  remembered 
principles.  He  avoided  the  least  approach  to  anything  that  could 
give  oft'ence  to  the  most  zealous  supporter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  no  handle  for  accusation  of  any  slight  of  the 
Rabbinical  precepts. 

"  Teacher,"  said  the  legalist,  "which  is  the  great  and  first  com- 
mandment in  the  Law?" 

No  one  could  take  Jesus  by  suqirise  at  any  time,  but  in  this  sphere 
He  w^as,  if  we  may  .so  speak,  especially  at  home,  as  He  had  shown  a 
few  days  before,  in  His  conversation  Avith  the  young  ruler,  near 
Jericho.  With  a  full  sense  of  the  peril  of  His  position,  He  answ^ered 
with  more  fulness  than  usual,  leaving  no  ground  for  misapprehension, 
but  giving  as  little  for  offence.  He  had  named  only  one  command 
as  great,  to  the  young  ruler — the  love  of  our  neighbour — but  to  the 
Scribe  He  gave  two,  as  forming,  together,  "the  great  and  first  com- 
mandment." Neither  was  abridged,  or  .subordinated  to  the  otlier, 
and  in  the  two  He  formed  the  principle  from  which  obedience  of  all 
the  rest  would  follow.     With  sure  hand,  He  turned  first  to  the  Fifth 
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Book  of  Moses,  then  to  the  Third,  for  the  two  great  guiding  stars 
which  all  tlie  host  of  lesser  commands  followed.  "  Hear,  O  Israel," 
said  He:  "  Jehovah,  our  God,  is  one  God" — the  words  in  which  every 
Israelite,  each  morning,  confessed  his  faith  in  Jehovah — "  And  thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  Ihy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the  great 
and  first  commandment.  A  .second  is  like  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  command  greater  than 
these.     On  these  two  hang  the  whole  Law  and  the  prophets." 

He  had  once  more  shown  His  greatness  as  a  teacher,  by  summing 
up  our  whole  duty  in  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  religion  and 
morality:  in  the  love  to  God,  which  is  also  love  to  His  children,  our 
fellow-men.  Xor  were  the  various  commands  of  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures  overlooked ;  the  religious  and  moral  precepts  of  the  proph- 
ets, no  less  than  the  Law,  were  h.onourcd  and  made  binding  for  ever. 

"  Thou  hast  .spoken  well  and  truly,"  broke  in  the  scribe,  "  for  God 
is  One,  and  there  is  no  other  but  He,  and  to  love  Him  v>ith  aU  the 
heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with 
all  the  strength,  and  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,  is  of  gi'eater 
consequence  than  all  the  whole  burnt  offerings  of  the  Law,  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifice,  and  all  other  sacritices  besides." 

"Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,"  replied  Jesus,  as 
He  heard  words  which  showed  that  the  speaker  was  no  mere  man  of 
bis  party,  but  was  accessible  to  higher  impulses.  The  Galiljean  had 
proved  very  different  from  v.-hat  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  ■  His 
answers  had  not  only  silenced  His  enemies,  but  had  half  won  some 
of  them  to  His  side.  Henceforth,  all,  alike,  kept  aloof  froni  one  from 
whom  chief  priests  and  Rabbis  equally  went  away  humbled. 

As  on  the  day  before,  the  defeat  of  all  the  attacks  on  Him  was 
followed  b}'  His  taking  the  offensive,  but  only  in  a  mild,  instructive 
conflict  with  prejudice  and  misapprehension.  He  had  openly  assumed 
the  Messiahship,  l)ut  in  a  sense  entirely  in  contrast  with  the  popular 
conception.  That  He  fulfilled  none  of  the  conditions  expected  alike 
by  the  authorities  and  the  people,  in  the  Messiah,  had  given  the  for- 
mer the  pretext  for  spreading  it  abroad  that  He  was  an  impostor;  a 
cry  caught  up,  in  the  end,  only  too  widely,  l)y  the  Jerusalem  popu- 
lace. He  would  now  show  the  Pharisees,  if  they  chose  to  listen,  tliat 
their  preconceptions  were  v\rong,  when  tested  l)y  Scripture,  and  thus 
expose  the  wortldossness  of  the  arguments  on  wMch  they  based  their 
light  denial  of  His  Messiahship. 

Turning  unexpectedly  to  a  knot  of  Pharisees  who  hung  near,  to 
watch  as  He  was  teaching.  He  asked  them — 

"  What  is  youi-  opinion  about  the  Messiah;  I  mean,  as  to  His  line- 
age and  extraction — whose  son  is  He?" 

"The  son  of  David,"  answered  they,  at  once. 

"  How  is  it,  then,"  replied  Jesus,  "  that  David,  in  the  hundred  and 
tenth  Psahn,  which  you  Rabbis  justly  refer  to  the  Messiah,  says,  by 
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inspiration  of  God,  '  The  Lord  said  unto  ray  Lord,  the  Messiah, 
Sit  thou  on  my  rigJit  liand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 
Thy  mighty  sccpti-.?  will  the  Eternal  stretch  forth  out  of"  Zion;  rule 
thou  in  the  midst  of  thy  foes.'  If  He  be  David's  Lord,  how  can  He 
be  his  Son?" 

The  true  answer  they  must  have  given,  had  they  given  any,  was 
one  wliich  had  not  entered  their  thoughts.  It  v.'ould  have  l)cen — He 
is  David's  Son  hy  His  human  descent,  but,  as  tlie  Son  of  God,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father,  He  is  exalted  far  above  David  and  ail  man- 
kind, and  tiierefore  was  rightly  called,  by  David,  his  Lord.  But  this 
twofold  relation  of  the  Messi;ih  to  thur  great  king,  and,  with  it,  the 
true  estimate  of  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  Messiah,  were  not  in 
their  theology-.  Tiie  exposition  of  Jesus  might  displease  the  Rabbis, 
but  it  was  lieard  with  eager  ears  by  the  multitude  around. 

Anew  scene  now  opened.  Day  after  day,  the  hostility  of  His  enemies 
had  shown  its?if  more  tierce,  as  they  found  it  increasingly  hopeless 
to  overcome  Him  by  legitimate  weapons  or  argument.  The  people, 
however,  were  more  friendly,  and  regarvied  Him  as,  at  least,  a  prophet, 
if  not  the  ilessiali.  He  had  hitherto  maintained  only  a  defensive 
attitude,  but  the  clear  purpose  shown  to  put  Him  out  of  the  way, 
made  all  further  reserve  or  caution  useless.  Witli  the  calmness  of  a 
profound  conviction,  and  the  clearest  statement  of  His  grounds.  He 
proceeded  to  open  a  vigorous  attack,  that  the  contrast  ])etween  Him- 
self and  His  opponents  might  be  beyond  question.  Everv  one  must 
be  enabled  to  judge  inteliigently  on  which  side  he  would  take  his 
place.     He  desired,  henceforth,  only  a  speedy  decision  of  the  struggle. 

He  now,  therefore,  broke  out,  before  the  multitude,  in  a  last  terri- 
ble denunciation  of  the  moral  and  religious  sliortcomiugs  of  His  ad- 
versaries. These  He  summed  up  under  the  two  great  heads  of  hypoc- 
risy and  selfishness;  they  made  a  pretence  and  a  gain  of  religion. 
Yet  their  doctrines  and  decisions  were  substantially  right;  it  was  their 
practice  He  condemned. 

"The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  said  He,  "have  taken  pos.session  of 
the  seat  of  Moses,  to  continue  his  office  as  law-giver,  ])y  explaining 
and  teaching  the  Law.  They  are  his  official  successors;  therefore, 
obey  their  decisions.  But  do  not  imitate  their  lives,  for  they  teacli 
what  they  do  not  practise.  Tliey  heap  together  their  rules  and  de 
mands,  into  heavy  burdens,  and  lay  them  ou  men's  nhoulders,  but  they 
will  not  help  tho.se  whom  they  thus  load  by  so  much  as  the  touch  of  a 
little  iiuger.  They  shirk  many  rites  and  forms  whicii  they  demand 
from  others  as  sacred  duties.  Their  requirements  are  a  load  on  the 
conscience,  which  deadens  and  destroys  it.  To  exalt  their  order, 
they  make  slaves  of  the  people,  paralyzing  by  their  countless  laws 
all  true  virtue,  freedom,  and  love.  They  act  only  with  an  eye  to 
effect;  to  be  thought  more  religious  than  others;  and  reap  considera- 
tion and  protit  from  this  reputation.  They  come  out  to  pray  in  their 
most  pious  robes,  especially  now,  at  the  feast,  and  wear  phylacteries 
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of  extra  size  on  their  forehead  and  arm  that  they  maj*  be  noticed ;  and 
the  veiy  tassels  hung,  in  honour  of  the  Law,  at  the' corners  of  their 
abbas,  are  larger  than  those  of  others.  To  get  honour,  they  strive 
for  the  highest  places  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues, 
and  court  salutations  in  the  crowded  market-place,  and  the  sounding 
title.  Rabbi.  Hare  nothing  to  do  with  such  proud  names,  for  I,  only, 
am  your  Rabbi  or  teacher,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.  They  like  to  be 
called  'Father,'  but  call  no  teacher  on  earth  your  father,  lor  one  only 
is  your  Father;  God  in  Heaven.  And  do  not,  like  them,  be  called 
Leaders,  for  jou  have  only  one  Leader,  IVIe,  the  Messiah.  The  highest 
place  among  my  disciples  is  quite  otherwise  obtained  than  among 
them,  for  lie  who  seeks  to  be  gi'eat  among  you  can  become  so,  as  I 
have  said  before,  only  by  being  the  servant  of  the  rest.  This  lowli- 
ness is  itself  his  greatness.  For  he  who  exalts  himself  shall  be  hum- 
bled at  my  coming,  and  he  who  humbles  himself  will  be  exalted." 

Rising,  as  He  proceeded.  He  now  broke  out  into  a  lofty  utterance  of 
indignation  at  such  principles  and  conduct. 

"  Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Ye  plunder  the  houses 
of  desolate  widows,  left  without  protectors,  and,  to  hide  your  doings, 
make  long  prayers  while  at  such  work!  For  you  say  in  your  hypoc- 
risy, '  Long  prayers  make  a  long  life,'  and  some  of  j'ou  boast  that 
you  pray  nine  hovu'S  a  day !  Believe  me,  you  will  receive  for  all  this 
the  greater  damnation  hei-eafter. 

"Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Ye  stand  in  the  gate- 
way of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  Kingdom  I  have  come  to  set 
up,  and  not  only  do  not  j'ourselves  enter,  but  even  close  the  doors  I 
liave  opened,  that  you  may  keep  those  from  entering,  who  wish  to 
do  so. 

"Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Instead  of  helping 
men  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  one  proselyte,  that  your  pai1y  may  protit  by  him,  and,  when  he 
is  gained,  what  do  you  make  of  him?  A  son  of  hell,  by  your  exam- 
ple, two-fold  more  even  than  you  are  yourselves. 

"Woe  to  you,  blind  guides,  who  say,  'If  any  one  swear  by  the 
Temple,  it  is  not  binding;  but  if  he  .swear  by  the  gold  which  belongs 
to  the  Temple — the  gilding,  the  golden  vessels,  or  the  treasure — he  is 
l)ound  by  his  oath.'  Fools  and  blind!  for  which  is  the  greater,  the 
gold,  or  the  Temple  (hat  sanctities  the  gold?  You  say.  in  the  same 
spirit,  '  If  any  one  swear  by  the  altar,  his  oath  is  not  binding  on  him ; 
but  if  he  swear  by  the  gift  that  he  has  laid  on  the  altar,  he  must 
keep  his  oath.'  Fools  and  blind!  for  which  is  the  greater,  the  gift, 
or  the  altar  that  sanctifies  the  gift?  He  who  swears  by  the  altar 
swears  by  it,  and  by  all  the  things  on  it,  and  he  who  .swears  by  the 
Temple  swears  by  it,  and  by  Him  that  dwells  in  it.  And  he  who 
swears  by  heaven,  swears  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  Him  who  sita 
on  it. 

"Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  for  ye  affect  to  be  so 
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strict  in  observing  the  Law  that  you  pay  a  tenth  to  the  Temple  of 
even  the  sprigs  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  in  your  garden  borders, 
and  5'et  at  the  same  time  you  neglect  the  great  commands  of  the  Law ; 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God.  You 
ought  certainly  to  attend  to  the  lighter  demands  of  the  Law,  but 
surely  not  to  leave  the  far  greater  neglected.  Blind  guides,  who  strain 
out  the  gnat  from  tlie  wine  and  swallow  the  camel!  Sticklers  for 
worthless  trifles,  regardless  of  matters  of. moment. 

"Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Ye  make  clean  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  the  dish,  but,  within,  they  are  full  of  robbery 
and  incontinence.  Bliud  Pharisee,  clean  first  the  inside  of  the  cup 
and  dish,  that  the  wine  taste  no  more  of  plunder  and  lust,  and  that 
the  outside  may  not  only  seem  clean  by  your  washing  it,  but  be  clean, 
by  the  taking  away  of  tliat  detilement  which  your  life  gives  it,  iu  spite 
of  your  cleausings. 

"Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  You  are  like  the 
whitewashed  tombs  all  over  the  land — fair  outside,  but  full  Avithiu  of 
the  deadliest  uncleanness — the  bones  of  men,  and  all  corruption. 
You  pass  yourselves  off  as  religious,  but  iu  j-our  hearts  you  are  full  of 
h^vpocrisy  and  iniquity." 

Over  against  the  eastern  hall  in  which  Jesus  now  stood,  and  from 
which  He  looked  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Kedroa,  lay,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets,  the  south- 
most  of  which  is  jet  knov/n  as  the  tomb  of  Zechariali.  In  sight  of 
these  monuments,  ranging  His  eyes  from  grave  to  grave,  He  burst  out 
afresh — 

"Woe  to  j"ou,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Ye  build  fine  tombs 
over  the  old" prophets,  and  beautify  those  of  the  saints,  and  say,  '  If 
v.^e  had  lived  iu  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  Avould  not  have  taken 
part  with  them  in  their  "martyrdom  of  these  holy  men.'  But  v.-hen 
you  call  them  'your  fathers,'  you  bear  witness  that  you  are  their 
sons — and  you  are,  not  only  iu  natural  descent,  but  in  j'our  spirit. 
You  are  of  kin  iu  heart  to  the  prophet-murderers!  Fill  up,  tlierefore, 
the  measure  of  iniquity  your  fathers  before  you  filled  in  their  day, 
— by  slaying  me  and  those  I  shall  send  to  you!  Serpents!  brood  of 
vipers,  for  vipers  your  fathers  were,  and  vipers  are  ye,  how  can  ye 
escape  the  judgment  of  hell!  That  ye  may  not  do  so,  behold,  I  send 
to  you  prophet-like  Apostles,  and  Rabbis,  and  Scribes.  Some  of  them 
ye  shall  kill  and  crucify ;  some  ye  shall  scourge  in  your  synagogues, 
and  persecute  from  city  to  city — that  on  you,  the  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  come  the  punishment  of  all  the  innocent,  righteous  blood  shed 
on  the  earth ;  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  to  that  of  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Berechiah,  who  was  stoned  by  command  of  King  Joash  in 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  between  the  shrine  and  the  altar.  Believe 
me,  all  these  things  will  come  in  this  generation."  Zechariah,  of 
old,  had  denounced  the  sin  of  Israel,  as  Jesus  had  that  of  the  priests 
and  Rabbis.     "  Why  transgress  ye,"  he  liad  asked,  "the  command- 
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ments  of  the  Lord?    Ye  cannot  prosper!    Because  ye  have  forsaken 
Jehovah,  He  hath  forsaken  you." 

"  O  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem,"  He  continued,  "  that  killest  the  proph- 
ets, and  stonest  those  sent  in  love  to  thee ;  how  often  liave  I  desired 
to  gather  tliy  children,  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  v.'ing, 
and  ye  refused  to  come  under  my  loving  protection,  by  accepting  me 
as  the  Messiah.  Behold,  your  house  is  left  to  you!  I  go  from  it. 
The  time  of  the  divine  help  and  guard,  over  you  and  your  city,  which 
I  was  sent  to  offer,  is  past. 

•'  I  tell  you  ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  after  my  death,  which  is 
near  at  hand,  till  1  appear  again  in  my  glory.  Then,  you  shall  he  only 
too  eagerly  willing  to  hail  me  as  the  Messiah,  though  now  ye  refuse 
even  to  let  others  thus  hail  me.  Then,  when  too  late,  you  Avill  cry, 
as  the  crowds  did  as  I  entered  your  city,  '  Bl  cssed  is  He  that  cometli 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  " 

Thus,  the  breach  between  the  Future  and  the  Past  was  finally  made 
complete.  The  whole  hierarchy,  from  tlie  high  priest  its  primate, 
to  the  Levite  its  curate,  and  the  Rabbi  its  university  professor  or 
tutor,  had  been  denounced  before  the  people,  in  language  which  they 
must  resent  if  they  were  to  retain  any  authoritj'  at  all .  Either  Jesus, 
or  the  Church  as  "it  was,  with  all  its  innumerable  personal  interests, 
must  perish.  It  had  come  to  this,  indeed,  before  this  last  tremendous 
indictment  of  the  system,  and  the  certainty  that  nothing  could  avert 
His  being  sacrificed  to  the  fanaticism  and  vested  interests  arrayed 
against  Him,  had  alone  caused  such  a  protest.  He  had  no  reasons  for 
further  reserve.  It  was  fixed  that  He  must  die  at  their  hands,  and 
the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  system  for  the  sake  of  which 
He  was  to  be  martyred,  and  His  own  character  and  work,  must,  once 
more,  for  the  last  time,  be  brought  out  in  full  contrast,  that  every  one 
might  choo  ^e  for  himself  for  which  he  would  decide. 

Tlie  infinite  moral  grandeur  and  purity  of  Jesus,  His  absolute 
truth,  His  all-embracing  love.  His  lowly  humility,  His  sublime  con- 
secration to  the  will  of  His  Father,  His  intense  moral  earnestness. 
His  spirit  of  joyful  self-sacrifice  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of 
mankind,  shine  out  nowhere  more  transcendently,  than  wlicn  con- 
trasted, in  this  parting  lament,  with  the  v.retched  sophistries  and 
reverence  for  the  infinitely  little,  which  marked  the  Rabbinism  He 
opposed.  The  spirit  of  the  mi.rket  or  the  booth,  in  religion,  found 
no  sanction  at  His  hands;  He  would  have  no  huckstering  for  heaven 
by  a  life  of  petty  formalities;  He  abhorred  all  cant  and  insincerity, 
and  all  trading  with  religion;  all  striving  after  mere  outward  success, 
for  ulterior  and  unworthy  ends.  He  would  have  no  divorce  of  relig- 
ion from  morality;  it  was  with  Him  a  living  principle  in  the  heart, 
not  a  rubric  of  external  acts;  its  outward  exjiression  was  a  holy  life, 
but  the  holiness  without  was  only  the  blossoming  of  a  similar  holiness 
within.  In  Rabbinism,  on  the  opposite,  there  was  forma!  piety,  with 
liO  morul  earnestness:  aa  absorbing  zeal  for  artificial  ciUIls,  with 
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wliicli  the  conscience  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  an  clahorate  mnltiplica- 
tion  or  rules  and  rites,  for  tlie  express  aim  of  obtaining  tlie  absolute 
spiritual  dependence  of  all,  on  tlie  teaching  caste.  The  whole  system 
had  been  originated  and  developed  to  its  fulness,  to  be  a  "hedge" 
round  the  Law,  and  thus  secure  fidelity  to  the  politico-religious  con- 
stitution of  the  nation,  and  its  minutest  details  were  strenuously 
enforced  t'o  secure  this  end.  Unquestioning  acceptance  of  tradition, 
and  the  deepening  and  extending  of  tlie  ghostly  inlluence  of  the 
authorities,  were  the  two  great  points  kept  in  view.  There  were  true 
Israelites,  like  Nathanael,  or  Zechariah,  or  Simeon,  or  Joseph,  in  spite 
of  a  system  thus  lifeless  and  corrupting;  but  it  was  vain  to  hope  for 
anything  but  evil,  in  the  community  at  large,  under  its  reign.  Insin- 
cerity and  immorality  in  the  teachers  of  a  religion  can  only  multiply 
and  perpetuate  themselves  in  their  disciples. 

The  theology  and  hierarchy  of  Judaism  had  become,  in  fact,  what 
Jesus  openly  declared  them — Avhitewashed  sepulchres — pure  to  the 
eye,  but  v.'ith  only  death  and  corruption  within.  They  had  proved 
that  thej^  were  so,  by  rejecting  Him,  because  He  demanded  moral  and 
religious  reform.  Wedded  to  the  false  and  immoral,  they  rather  killed 
Him  than  let  Him  lead  them  back  to  God. 

Over  such  a  state  of  things  He  could  only  raise  His  sad  lamentation! 
Judaism  had  chosen  its  own  way,  and  left  Him  to  His. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

THE   INTERVAL. 

After  His  terrible  parting  denunciation  of  the  religious  leaders  of 
the  nation,  Jesus  passed  into  the  great  forecourt  of  the  women,  tifteen 
steps  below  that  of  the  men.  It  was  a  wide  space  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-tive  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  and  was  open  to  the 
people  at  large.  Popular  assemblies,  indeed,  were  at  times  held  in  it, 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  torch-dance  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
It  was  especially  frequented,  however,  by  both  sexes,  because  the 
building  was  there  in  whicli  the  pious  presented  their  offerings. 

Jesus  had  sat  down  to  rest,  after  the  multiplied  excitements  of  the 
past  hours,  over  against  the  treasurj',  where  the  continuous  stream  of 
persons  casting  in  their  money  necessai-ily  attracted  His  notice.  As 
each  came.  He  could  judge  by  his  appearance  how  much  he  threw  in. 
The  poor  could  onl_y  give  paltry  copper  coins,  but  the  rich  cast  in  gold 
and  silver;  some,  doubtless,  from  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God; 
others,  because  alms,  in  the  sordid  theology  of  the  day,  had  their  com- 
mercial value  iu  tiie  future  world. 

Among  others,  came  a  poor  widow,  with  her  two  lepta — one-twelfth 
of  our  penny  each — the  smallest  of  copper  coins.  She  could  not  have 
cast  in  less,  for  one  lepton  was  not  received  as  an  offering.    The  sight 
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touched  the  heart  of  Jesus.  "Believe  me,"  said  He,  to  those  around, 
"this  poor  woman  has  cast  in  more  than  any  one,  for  they  have  only 
given  of  their  superfluit3\  but  she,  in  her  need — for  she  has  less  than 
enough — has  thrown  in  all  she  had  for  her  day's  living." 

Among  the  multitude  of  pilgrims  to  the  feast,  then  in  Jerusalem, 
were  many  foreign  proselytes.  That  they  should  have, come  up, 
though  heathens  by  birth,  showed  an  earnest  sincerity,  for  it  exposed 
them  to  ridicule  and  even  worse,  from  their  own  countrymen.  Many 
of  them.,  doubtless,  men  like  the  centurion  at  C'apernaimi,  or  like  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  were  men  won  over  to  faith  in  Jeliovah,  and  to  a 
loyal  respect  for  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Old  Tcstam.ent:  proselytes 
of  the  gate,  in  distinction  from  the  proselytes  of  righteousness,  who, 
by  circumcision,  had  become,  in  ail  religious  and  social  respects, 
Jews.  The  spread  of  a  Jewish  population  in  all  countries,  and  the 
immunities  they  enjoyed,  had  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  great 
numbers  of  Gentiles,  who  were  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  what 
were  called  the  seven  commands  of  Koali^tlie  avoidance  of  mnrder, 
bloodshed,  or  robbery :  obedience  to  the  Jewish  courts  in  matters  of 
religion:  the  rejection  of  idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah:  and 
to  eat  no  freshly-killed  and  still  bleeding  fiesh.  They  were  received 
as  "the  strangers  vi'ithin  the  gate"  of  Israel,  and  could  attend  the  syn 
agogues,  but  could  not  pass  beyond  the  Court  of  the  Heathen,  in  "the 
Temple. 

Of  this  class,  some  Greeks,  then  at  Jerusalem  for  the  feast,  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  had  heard  m.uch  of  Jesus:  perhaps 
had  seen  Ilim  and  listened  to  His  discourses,  and  v,ere  anxious  to 
know  Him  personally,  that  they  might  have  His  personal  counsels. 
Too  modest  to  come  direct,  they  applied  to  Philip,  the  only  Apostle 
bearing  a  Greek  name,  though  Andrew  is  of  Greek  origin.  To  him 
Philip  forthvvith  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  tlie  two  com- 
municated it  to  Jesus.  I  tiliied  His  heart  with  much-needed  303%  to 
welcome  men  who  must  have  seenied  to  Him  an  earnest  of  His  future 
triumphs,  among  the  great  heathen  nations.  As  Eengel  says,  "it  was 
the  prelude  of  the  transition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jew  to 
the  Gentile. " 

He  went  out  to  tliem,  therefore,  to  the  Court  of  the  Heathen,  and 
they,  doubtless,  heard  from  His  lips  the  counsels  desired.  The  inci- 
dent brought  to  His  mind,  with  fresh  vividness  and  force,  the  nearness 
of  His  death,  through  which_  His  salvation  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
heathen  v.'orld  at  large,  and  His  emotion  broke  forth  in  woms,  full  of 
sublimity. 

"  Thehour  has  come,  "said  He,  lifting  His  face,  as  we  m.ay  believe, 
to  heaven,  as  He  spoke — "  the  hour  appointed  in  tl-.e  counsrels  of  my 
Father,  from  eternitj^  when  tlie  Sou  of  man  shall  enter  into  His 
glorj^  bjr  death.  For  it  must  be  that  I  die,  tliat  my  work  may  bear 
its  due  fruits — as  the  grain  must  fall  into  the  ground  and  perish, 
that  it  may  bring  forth  the  harvest.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  to  you. 
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it  must  be  so.  My  life  remains  limited  and  bound  up  in  myself, 
as  the  life  is  in  the  seed,  till  I  die.  It  cannot,  till  then,  pass  be- 
yond me  to  others,  and  multiply.  But  when  I  die,  I  shall  be  lilve 
the  corn,  which,  in  its  death,  imparts  its  life  to  what  springs  from  it. 

"  As  it  is  needful  for  me  thus  to  die,  to  make  my  work  triumph, 
so,  also,  is  it  for  you,  my  followers,  in  your  own  case.  He  who 
so  loves  his  life  as  not  to  be  willing  to  yield  it  for  mj''  kingdom, 
will  lose  eternal  life  hereafter;  but  he  who,  in  this  world,  cheer- 
fully gives  up  even  his  life  for  me,  as  if  he  hated  it  in  comparison 
with  loj^alty  to  me,  will  gain  life  everlasting.  If  any  man  wish 
really  to  serve  me,  let  him  imitate  me  in  my  joyful  readiness  even 
to  die;  and  he  will  receive,  as  his  reward,  that  where  I  go,  to  the 
right  hand  of  my  Father  in  heaven,  there,  also,  will  he  follow,  and 
dwell  with  me:  for  if  any  one  thus  trulj'  and  self-sacrificingly  serve 
me,  my  Father  will  honour  him  by  giving  him  the  glory  of  the  life 
hereafter." 

The  avv'ful  vision  of  the  immediate  future,  meanwhile,  for  a 
moment,  raised  a  shrinking  of  human  weakness.  It  was  the  fore- 
shadowing of  Gethsemaue. 

"Now,  is  my  soul  troubled,"  cried  He,  with  a  voice  of  infinite 
sadness.  In  His  agony  of  soul,  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  before 
all  through  vrhich  He  had  so  soon  to  pass,  and  it  seemed  as  if  He 
wei-e  even  now  enduring  it.  "What  shall  I  say?"  He  added,  as 
if  communing  with  Himself;  "Shall  I  pray — Father,  save  me  from 
the  hour  of  darkness:  take  this  cup  from  me?  No,  let  it  not  be: 
all  the  past  has  been  only  a  progress  towards  it,  that  by  it  I  might 
glorify  Thy  name!"  The  momentary  human  shrinking  from  the 
Cross  had  passed  away  as  soon  as  it  had  risen.  The  cloud  that 
dimmed  the  clear  heaven  of  His  soul  had  disappeared.  His  trouble 
of  soul  gave  place,  on  the  instant,  to  the  victorious  consciousness 
of  tlie  great  future  to  flow  from  His  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Then,  as  if  He  were 
repeating  aloud  His  inward  thought.  He  burst  forth  into  the  words 
— "Father,  glorify  Thy  name,  a:i"Thou  hast  purposed,  through  my 
death  for  man.  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God,  and  I  give  myself 
up  to  Tiled" 

Forthwith  came  a  wondrous  attestation,  sealing  the  divine  author- 
ity of  our  Saviour's  mission  witii  the  stamp  of  august  and  tran- 
scendent glory.  Suddenly  there  sounded  a  voice  from  the  cloudless 
April  sky ,  witli  a  volume  that  tilled  the  heavens,  so  that  some,  over- 
powered by  its  grandeur,  could  not  think  of  it  as  an  utterance  of 
articulate  words,  but  fancied  that  it  thundered — "  1  ha  re  g\ovit\ed  My 
name,  already,  in  having  sent  Thee,  and  in  all  Thy  sinless  and 
gracious  life,  till  now;  and  I  shall  glorify  it  again,  by  Thine  entrance 
on  Thy  heavenly  glory  through  the  gates  of  death !" 

"It  thunders,"  muttered  some,  whose  souls  were  least  ciuick  to 
realize  Avhat  had  happened.     "  No,"  said  others,  with  truer  religious 
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sensibility — "  It  Tvas  an  angel  speaking  to  Him.  He  is  a  propliet,  at 
least;  if  not  the  Messiah  Himself,  and  God  speaks,  tlms,  to  Him,  by 
a,  heavenly  messenger."  But  the  disciples  around,  and  Jesxis  Him- 
self, knew  whence  it  came,  and  what  were  the  precise  words  from 
the  excellent  glory. 

"You  may  not  understand,"  said  Jesus  to  the  disciples  and  the 
crowd,  "whence  this  voice  comes,  and  why  it  is  sent.  It  is  the  voice 
of  my  Fatlier  in  heaven,  and  comes,  not  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours, 
to  take  away  j^our  unbelief,  and  to  strengthen  your  faith.  The  time 
presses  for  j^our  decision  regarding  me.  Even  now,  the  judgment  of 
my  Father  is  being  given  forth,  against  those  who  have  rejected  me 
as  the  Messiah.  Tlirough  the  victory  of  my  kingdom,  wliicli  my 
death  will  secure,  and  the  spread  of  m}'  name  over  theearlb  procliiira, 
the  impotence  of  my  enemies  will  be  shown,  and  their  guiit  I'efore 
God  be  made  clear.  He,  especially,  whom  e\Tn  you  call  the  ruler  of 
this  world,  and  the  great  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  Gcd— tl.e  prince 
of  evil— will  feel  the  greatness  of  my  friunrph,  for  his  kirgdcm  must 
yield  to  jnine.  My  death,  as  the  atontm.tnt  between  God  and  man, 
will  deliver  from  his  power  and  place  under  my  prettction,  as  tlie 
glorilied  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  all  avIio  lelitve  in  my  n;,me.  jSIor 
will  that  triumph  cease  as  lime  rolls  on:  fige  after  age,  till  the  last 
day,  in  ever  v.ider  sweep,  it  Avill  subdue  all  thir^gs  uixkr  me,  and 
drive  the  kingdom  of  darkness  from  the  Vi  crld. 

"So  it  shall  be;  for  I,  if  I  be  lilted  up  frcm  the  earth  by  the  death 
of  the  cross,  as  I  know  I  shall  be,  and  thus  i  ass  av.ay  frcm  the  Avorld 
and  return  to  my  Father,  shall  draw  all  m.en  to  n:e;  for  the  power  of 
my  cross  will  be  universally  felt,  and  the  Holj'  S],irit,  whcm  1  shall 
send  from  the  Father,  will  turn  men's  lieaits  to  love  and  serve  me. 
The  prince  of  this  Avorld  has,  in  Me,  his  conqueror;  for  I  must  reign 
till  all  things  are  put  under  my  feet,  and  the  world  be  avou  back  to 
God." 

The  people  round,  accustomed  to  speak  freely  with  the  Eabbis  ou 
the  subject  of  tiieir  addresses,  had  listened  to  Him  lespectfully,  but 
were  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  His  words  with  their  piecor.ctived  ideas  of 
the  Messiah.  In  the  Synagogue,  they  had  lieaid  passages  read  from 
the  Scriptures,  describing  Him  as  a  pries.!  for  ever,  ar.dllis  dominion 
as  one  which  should  never  pass  away  or  be  destroyed,  but  star.d  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  had  come  to  expect,  in  consetiuence,  an  everlasting 
reign  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth.  They  were  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to 
reconcile  Christ's  use  of  the  name.  Son  of  Man,  which  they  applied  to 
the  Messiah,  with  the  statement  that,  instead  of  dwelling  on  earth  for 
ever,  as  a  king  over  all  nations,  He  shoidd  suffer  the  shameful  death 
of  crucifixion.  The  cross  was  already  the  stumbling-block  to  them 
it  afterwards  became  so  widely  to  their  nation. 

"We  have  heard  out  of  the  Law,"  said  they,  "that  the  Christ  ia 
to  live  for  ever,  on  earth.  What  dost  Tliou  mean,  then,  by  saying 
that  the  Sou  of  Man — a  name  by  which. we  understand,  the  Christ — 
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must  be  ciTififled?  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  to  whom  Thou  rcferrest? 
What  dost  Thou  mean  by  using  this  name,  when  Thou  speakest  so 
contraiy  to  Scripture?" 

His  time  was  too  short  to  give  a  fnnnal  cx]5lanation.  Nor  would 
it  have  been  of  any  effect  in  minds  so  prejudiced,  for  the  fullest  ex- 
planations of  after  days  made  no  impression.  He  chose  rather  to 
urge  on  them,  once  more,  the  one  course  in  which  lay  their  eternal 
safety.  Standing  at  the  very  close  of  His  public  ministrations,  lie 
threw  into  tliese  last  words  of  warning  the  whole  intensity  and  ear- 
nestness of  His  soul. 

"If  j'ou  wish  to  comprehend  what  I  have 'Said  about  mj'' being 
lifted  up,  let  me  tell  you  how  all  your  questions  and  difficulties  al)Out 
it  may  be  resolved.  I  shall  be  with  you  only  a  very  little  longer; 
make  right  use  of  that  time  to  believe  in  me,  the  Light  of  the  World, 
as  the  traveller  makes  use  of  the  last  moments  of  day,  to  reach  safet}^ 
before  darkness  overtake  him.  With  me,  the  light  of  truth,  which 
now  lights  }'ou,  Avill  be  gone,  and  you  know  that  he  who  walks  iu 
darkness  knows  not  what  way  to  go.  While  ye  still  have  me,  the 
Light  of  Men,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may  receive  ilkuninalioii 
from  it." 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  He  might  have  stayed  in  the 
Temple  till  it  shvit  at  sunset,  theii  a  few  minutes  after  six  in  the 
evening.  But  these  were  almost  the  last  words  He  was  to  speak  as 
a  puljlic  teacher.  His  mission  to  His  nation  was  ended.  Th.ere  re- 
mained only  a  brief  interval  of  communion  with  the  loved  ones 
round  Him,  and.  then,  would  come  the  consummation  of  Calvary. 
His  work  was  over,  except  the  final  and  greatest  act  of  all.  Casting 
a  last  sad  look  of  quenchless  pity  on  all,  He  turned  away  to  Bethany, 
to  seek  seclusion,  till  the  time  came  for  His  self-sacrifice. 

It  must  have  been  a  solemn  and  well-nigh  overpowering  moment, 
thus  to  bid  farewell,  for  ever,  to  the  Temple  of  Plis  nation, — the 
centre  of  the  old  kingdom  of  God ; — for  the  retro.spect  of  His  public 
life,  and  the  vision  of  the  future,  must  have  risen,  like  a  dream, 
before  Him.  So  fax  as  apparent  results  went,  He  had  had  little  suc- 
cess, for,  though  even  His  bitterest  enemies  were  forced  to  own  His 
supernatural  power,  and  the  greatness  and  number  of  the  instances 
in  which  it  had  been  shown:  though  they  had  seen  His  grand  self- 
restraint  which  always  exerted  it  for  others,  and  habitually  ignored 
any  personal  end,  either  of  ambition,  defence,  or  retaliation,  till  they 
had  come  to  treat  Him,  not  only  with  disrespect,  but  even  with  open 
violence;  secure,  in  His  infinite  patience  and  humility;  their  prej- 
udices liad  utterly  blinded  them,  and  they  steadfastly  refused,  as  a 
class,  to  accept,  in  His  person,  a  Messiah  so  contrary  to  their  gross 
and  ambitious  expectations.  There  were,  indeed,  even  among  the 
chief  rulers  and  priests,  many  who  believed  in  Ilim,  but  it  Avas  only 
a  secret  conviction  wiiich  they  had  not  the  courage  to  own. 

The  threat  of  excommunication  had  been  too  terrible  to  brave,  and 
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they  preferred  to  eling  to  their  social  and  civil  interests,  at  the  cost  of 
repressing  their  better  thoiights. 

Once  more,  only,  was  the  pleading  voice  raised.  A  nnmber  of 
those  near  apparently  followed  Ilim  as  He  retired,  and  He  could  not 
tear  Himself  from  them,  without  a  final  outburst  of  yearning  desire 
for  tlieir  salvation.  Turning  round,  and  raising  His  voice  till  tl;e 
sound  rang  far  and  wide.  He  cried — 

"  Think  not  that  the  faith  I  demand  in  myself  in  any  Avay  lessens 
or  takes  from  the  faith  that  is  due  to  God.  To  believe  in  me,  and  to 
believe  in  God,  are  the  same  thing.  He  who  has  tliat  faith  in  me, 
which  the  isroofs  I  have  given  of  my  being  sent  from  God  demand, 
believes  not  so  much  in  mc  as  in  Him  who  sent  me.  And  thus,  also, 
he  who  looks  on  me  as  that  which  I  have  shown  myself  to  be,  looks 
not  so  much  on  me  as  on  Him  Avho  sent  me — on  the  Godhead  of  my 
Father  revealed  in  me.  In  Me  ye  have  a  Light.  I  cam.e  into  the 
world  to  enlighten  men,  that  cverj'  one  who  yields  himself  to  my 
guidance,  may  be  as  v.lieu  one  Vvalks  after  a  light,  and  may  no  longer 
remain  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  sin. 

"  Yet  if  any  one  who  hears  my  words,  refuses  to  believe  in  JVIe — • 
let  him  not  think  that  /shall  inflict  judgment  on  him  for  his  refusal. 
The  end  of  my  coming  is  not  to  judge  ^he  world,  but,  rather,  to  save 
It  from  eternal  ruin.  He  who  rejects  Me,  i^Iy  words,  and  My  deeds, 
has  in  his  own  breast  a  judge  that  will  condemn  liim  hereafter.  The 
truth  I  have  spoken,  in  the  name  of  God,  Vvhich  he  has  refused  to 
receive,  will  condemn  him  in  his  own  conscience  at  the  last  day,  and 
will  condemn  him  also  from  the  lips  of  the  Great  Judge.  For  the 
words  I  have  spoken  have  been  no  mere  utterances  of  my  own;  I 
have  taught  only  that  v.'hicli  I  was  com.missioned  by  my  Fatlier  to 
speak,  and  I  know  that  my  teaching,  if  obeyed  and  followed,  secures 
everlasting  life  to  men.  All  that  1  say  is  only  what  my  Father  has 
told  me  to  speak  in  His  name.  Therefore,  let  no  man  think  that  I 
."^peak  anything  but  that  which  my  Father  has  given  me  to  proclaim. 
I  am  He  whom  God  hath  sent,  and  my  words  are  the  words  of  God." 

Nothing  in  these  last  discourses  of  Jesus  had  seemed  more  strange 
and  inexplicable  to  the  Apostles,  than  His  prediction  of  the  early  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Temple  itself.  As  they  now  passed 
with  Him,  through  the  forecoiuls,  to  tlie  outer  gate,  and  dov.n  the 
eastern  steps,  to  the  Kedron  Valley;  overpovrered  by  the  vast  mag- 
nificence, which  seemed  grand  enough  e\en  for  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah, they  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  to  Him  respecting  His 
strange  and  mysterious  words. 

"Master,"  .said  they,  "see  what  a  wondrous  structure  this  is. 
TYhat  stones!  what  buildings!  Avhat  splendour!  what  wealth!  How 
the  whole  Temple  rises,  terrace  above  terrace,  from  the  gi-eat  white 
walls,  to  the  Holy  Place,  shining  with  gold!  and  it  is  not  finished 
even  yet!" 

The  Temple,  says  Josephus,  was  built  of  white  stones  of  great  size 
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— the  length  of  each  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet,  some  even 
forty-tive  feet, — the  thickness  twelve  feet,  and  the  breadth  eighteen. 

But  Jesus  looked  at  all  this  strength,  wealth,  and  magnificence, 
with  very  diltercnt  e^'es.  To  Him  the  Jewish  theocracy  had  outlived 
its  day,  and  had  sunk  into  moral  decrepitude  and  approaching  death, 
which  the  mere  outw^ard  splendour  of  its  Temple  could  not  hide. 
Israel,  in  rejecting  Him,  the  Voice  of  God,  calling  it  to  rise  to  new 
spiritual  life,  had  shown  itself  ripe  for  divine  judgment.  His  own 
death,  already  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  now 
close  at  hand,  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  its  religion.  It 
v/ould  be  the  proclamation  of  the  passing  away  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  from  Judaism,  now  dead  in  forms  and  rites,  to  the 
heathen  nations  willing  to  receive  its  3i)irit  and  liberty. 

He  knew  that  the  Tlieocrary  would  cling  to  their  dream  of  nattonal 
independence,  and  the  erection  of  a  mighty  political  empire  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that  this  involved  a  struggle  between  them  and  Rome, 
in  whicli  their  petty  weakness  must  inevitably  be  crushed.  Strange 
fate!  the  moment  when  they  fancied  they  had  secured  themselves 
even  from  reform,  by  the  resolution  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  was  that 
in  which  He  whose  death  was  to  ensure  permanence  and  prosperity, 
predicted  their  utter  destruction! 

*  "  Yes,"  said  Jesus  in  utter  sadness,  "  I  see  all:  they  are  very  great 
buildings,  but  I  tell  you  solemnly,  the  day  will  come  when  there  will 
not  be  one  stone  of  them  all  left  on  another,  not  thrown  down." 

He  said  nothing  more,  but  went  out  of  the  citj^  by  the  blossoming 
Kedron  Valley,  with  its  gardens  and  stately  mansions,  a  picture  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Sitting  down  on  a 
knoll,  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view,  so  full  of  unutterable  thoughts 
to  the  Rejected  One,  tiie  Apostles  had  Moriah  once  more  before  them 
in  its  whole  glory,  crowned  by  the  marble  Temple,  like  a  mountain 
with  snow. 

In  the  group  around,  Peter  and  James,  and  John  and  Andrew,  sat 
nearest  their  Master,  and,  as  they  looked  at  all  the  splendour  before 
them — splendour  so  great  that  it  was  often  said  that  he  who  had  not 
seen  it  had  missed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — their  thoughts 
still  ran  on  the  words  in  which  He  had  doomed  it  to  destruction. 
They  had  heard  Him  say  that  the  nation  v/ould  not  see  Him  again, 
till  they  showed  themselves  ready  to  receive  Him  as  the  Messiah, 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  city  and  Temple  should  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Their  only  idea  of  the  Messiah,  even  yet,  however,  was  that 
of  a  deliverer  of  the  nation,  who,  besides  any  spiritual  benefits  He 
might  confer,  would  raise  Israel  to  v/orld-vvide  supremacy.  They 
could  not  imagine  that  the  holy  city,  and  its  Temple,  would  perish 
before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  He  must  surely  come  sooner  than 
that,  to  free  Israel  from  subjection  and  inaugurate  its  glory.  The  de- 
struction of  the  city,  therefore,  could  not,  they  fancied,  be  before  the 
destruction  of  a'l  things.     They  would  fain  know  what  sign,  after 
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this  catastrophe,  would  precede  His  glorious  coming  and  the  final 
consummation,  if  it  were  to  be  so;  that  they  might  recognize  His 
advent  when  it  took  place.  Their  ideas,  in  truth,  were  in  a  hopeless 
confusion. 

"  Tell  us,  Master,"  said  one  of  the  four  favoured  oneS;  '  when  shall 
these  things,  of  which  Thou  hast  spoken,  take  place';  And  what 
sign  will  tiiere  be  of  Thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  v»  orld?" 

It  was  Impossible  to  explain  fully,  to  riiinds  so  nlled  with  precon- 
ceived ideas.  Much  must  happen — His  death,  resurrection,  and  de- 
parture from  the  earth,  before  they  could  acquire  just  conceptions  of 
His  kingdom.  Till  then,  it  was  hopeless  to  remove  their  prejudices. 
He,  therefore,  confined  Himself,  as  usual,  to  the  practical,  that  He 
might  rouse  them  to  watchfulness  over  themselves,  and  remove  the 
illusion  that  the  holiness  of  Jerusalem  Avould  preserve  it,  and  that  the 
Messiah  must  appear  first,  to  deliver  the  nation  from  the  hand  of  the 
Romans. 

He  fitly  began  by  warning  them  against  false  j\Iessiahs.  ' '  Take 
heed,"  said  lie,  "that  no  impostor  deceive  you,  by  persuading  you 
that  he  is  the  ilessiah,  come,  as  j^ou  expect,  to  free  the  nation,  and 
subdue  tlie  world,  and  to  spread  the  Jewish  religion  over  the  earth. 
JIany  deceivers  will  rise,  calling  themselves  the  Messiah — sent  from 
God  to  deliver  Israel — and  saying  that  the  time  of  this  delivcrandfe 
has  come.  They  will  mislead  many.  Take  care  that  you  go  not  out 
after  them. 

"But,  to  turn  to  your  question — before  the  Temple  is  destroyed, 
you  will  heai'  the  terrors  of  wars  near  at  hand,  and  the  distant  tumult 
of  ethers,  and  you  maj^  think  that  they  will  bring  the  end.  But  be 
not  alarmed.  They  are  divinely  appointed,  and  this  may  serve  to 
calm  yoiir  minds;  but  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple  will  not 
take  place  so  soon.  Kor  must  you  think  that  these  wars  will  herald 
national  deliverance:  instead  of  proclaiming  an  interference  of  God 
for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  they  mark  the  beginning  of  His  judg- 
ments. For  nation  Avill  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom,  and  there  will  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes, 
and  fearful  sights  in  the  heavens,  here  and  there,  over  the  earth.  Yet, 
do  not  think,  from  these,  that  God  is  about  to  appear  for  the  Jews, 
and  to  send  them  an  earthly  Messiah.  Iso;  all  these  are  only  the  first 
pangs  of  the  coming  sorrow.  Your  Rabbis  have  told  you  that  such 
things  are  signs  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Messiah,  but  be  not  de- 
ceived. 

"  Instead  of  peace,  these  things  v.'ill  bring  you  evil.  Once  more, 
be  on  your  gTiard.  I  shall  soon  leave  you,  and  v.ould  again  warn 
you  of"  the  dangers  to  you  which  shall  precede  the  last  catastrojihe. 
I  have  told  you  often,  Avhat  perils  and  heavy  trials  await  you,  in  your 
founding  and  spreading  my  Kingdom,  so  different  in  its  spiritual  and 
moral  uuworldliness,  from  all  others.  Before;  the  end  comes,  men 
will  proceed  to  violence  against  you,  for  nvr  name's  sake,     Y'^our 
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countrymen  will  lay  hands  on  you,  accuse  you,  and  bring  you  before 
the  local  authorities;  you  will  be  scourged  in  the  synagogues  and 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  even  dragged  before  kings  and  Roman 
governors,  that  you  may  witness  for  Me,  my  Person,  and  my  Work, 
before  them. 

"  But  let  me  comfort  you,  in  prospect  of  such  trials.  Never  forget 
that  I  will  not  forsake  you  when  you  thus  suffer  for  my  sake,  and 
shall,  myself,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  I  shall  send  to  your  aid,  give 
you  words  and  wisdom  for  your  defence,  when  your  are  before  tribu 
nals.  Be  not  therefore  anxious,  when  such  persecutions  rise,  for, 
in  the  hour  of  your  trial,  it  will  not  be  you  who  speak,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"  Yet,  let  me  not  conceal  from  you  that  they  will  deliver  you  up  to 
every  form  of  suffering,  and  even  kill  you,  and  that  j'ou  will  be  hatef^ 
not  only  by  your  own  nation,  because  j'ou  proclaim  me  as  tin 
Messiah,  but  by  all  the  heathen  nations  as  well.  In  this  world  you 
can  look  only  for  tribulation. 

' '  But  a  greater  trial  awaits  you  than  mere  persecution  from  with- 
out. The  strife  of  creeds  will  enter  even  the  sacred  circle  of  the 
family;  the  father  will  give  evidence  before  the  Courts  against  his 
own  child,  the  brother  against  the  brother,  the  child  against  its  parent, 
the  friend  against  the  friend.  The  fury  of  heathen  and  Jewish, 
fanaticism  will  feel  no  pity:  the  nearest  blood  will  rage  against  its 
own,  and  will  deliver  them  up  to  the  executioner.  And  even  in  your 
own  number,  many  will  renounce  their  faith,  under  the  pressure  of 
persecution  and  trial,  and  will  even  betray  and  deliver  up  their  fellow- 
Christians  to  the  magistrate,  and  will  hate  those  from  whom  they  have 
thus  apostatized.  My  name  will  indeed  become  a  symbol  of  hatred 
and  scorn,  against  every  one  who  confesses  it.  Still  worse,  many 
false  Christian  teachers  will  rise  in  your  own  bosom,  and  will  mislead 
numbers.  And  all  this  spiritual  corruption  will  sap  the  brotherly  love 
and  religious  zeal  of  great  numbers  of  my  followers,  for  true  Christian 
life  cannot  thrive  where  there  is  moral  decay. 

"But  he  who  neither  renounces  my  name,  nor  lets  himself  be  led 
astray  by  false  teachers,  but  remains  true  and  loyal  to  me,  till  the 
evil  days  are  over,  will  receive  everlasting  honour  at  my  final  coming. 
Such  good  and  faithful  servants  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  their 
reward,  for  nothing  can  befall  them,  to  hurt  or  lessen,  in  the  least, 
their  .share  in  the  salvation  my  eternal  Kingdom  will  bring.  As  re- 
gards that,  they  are  perfectly  safe.  Not  a  hair  of  their  head,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  will  perish,  so  far  as  their  heavenly  hopes  are  con- 
cerned. Their  faithfulness  will  gain  for  them  the  eternal  life  of  their 
souls,  even  should  they  die  as  martyrs  here. 

"Meanwhile  the  Gospel  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  God  will  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  a  testimony  respecting 
me  may  be  given  to  iill  nations,  however  they  may  hate  you.  Then, 
but  not  till  then,  shall  come  the  end  of  this  present  state  of  things — 
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the  old  will  then  pass  av:ay,  and  the  neTr  beg;in.  The  reign  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  -svill  begin  when  Judaism  has  fallen,  and  heathenism 
has  heard  its  doom. 

"The  full  spread  of  my  Kingdom  cannot  come  so  long  as  that 
Avhich  it  is  to  displace  still  stands  in  Jerusalem.  The  Gospel  needs 
new  soil,  new  means,  new  powers.  The  old  religions  are  so  identi- 
fied with  the  old  civil  and  political  life  of  men,  with  their  customs 
and  modes  of  thought,  that  my  Kingdom  can  hope  to  found  its  peace- 
ful reign  only  after  great  and  terrible  revolutions  and  disturbances. 
The  way  Avill  be  opened  for  it  by  Avar,  with  all  its  hon'ors,  and  by  the 
widespread.judgments  of  God  on  the  world  at  large. 

"  When,  therefore,  j^e  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  it  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end.  When  you  see  the  holy  place  iu 
ruins,  and  desolation  reigning  there  in  its  liatefnlness,  as  is  spoken  of 
in  Daniel,  let  him  who  is  in  Judea  tlce  to  the  hills  of  Gilead,  where 
he  will  be  safe;  let  him  Avho  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to 
take  away  his  things  from  the  house,  but  let  him  tlee  along  the  flat 
roo'f,  to  the  town  wall,  and  thus  escape;  and  let  him  who  is  working 
in  the  field,  wliere  he  has  no  outer  garment,  not  come  back  to  his 
house  to  get  it,  but  let  him  flee  for  his  life.  But  woe  to  those  who 
are  with  child  in  those  days,  and  cannot  tlee,  and  to  those  who  have 
children  at  the  breast,  and  are  kept  from  escaping  by  vainly  trying  to 
save  them  also.  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  with  its 
rains  and  storms  and  swollen  toiTents,  nor  on  the  Sabbath  day,  when 
he  who  still  clings  to  Jewish  law  will  think  it  unlawful  to  travel  more 
than  two  thousand  cubits.  Whatever  hinders  your  swift  flight  will, 
indeed,  be  cause  of  regret,  for  the  troubles  of  those  days  will  be  great 
beyond  example. 

"There  will  1)e  great  distress  in  the  land,  and  the  fierce  wrath  will 
be  let  loose  on  this  nation.  Its  .sons  will  fall  by  the  sword,  and  be 
led  off,  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  over  the  whole  earth,  and  Jenisalem  will 
be  trodden  underfoot  of  the  heathen,  as  a  captive  is  by  his  confjueror, 
till  the  times  allowed  T)y  God  to  the  Gentiles,  to  carry  out  thus  His 
avenging  Avrath,  be  fulfilled, 

"And,  indeed,  if  the  number  of  these  evil  daj'S  had  not  been  short- 
ened, in  God's  pitying  mercy,  no  flesh  would  be  saved.  But  for  the 
sake  of  the  chosen  ones  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  whom  God 
has  determined  to  save  from  the  calamities  of  these  dajs  and  pre- 
serve alive,  they  have  been  shortened. 

"  But  Avhen  the  Temple  has  been  laid  waste,  and  you  have  fled  for 
your  lives,  false  Messiahs,  and  men  pretending  to  be  prophets,  and  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  God  to  the  nation  in  its  affliction,  Avill  rise, 
once  more,  taking  advantage  of  the  commotion  and  anxiety  of  those 
days,  and  will  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  AVhen  men  say  to 
you,  of  any  of  these,  'The  Messiah  has  appeared  here,' or  'He  has 
appeared  there,'  do  not  believe  it.  They  will  pretend  to  perform  such 
gi-eat  signs  and  wonders,  that  even  the  chosen  ones  of  my  Kingdom 
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— ^my  disciples — would  be  deceived,  if  it  were  possible.  I  have 
warned  you  of  tliis  already,  but  press  on  you  once  more  to  take  heed 
to  it.  If,  therefore,  any  one  say  to  you,  '  Behold,  the  Messiali  is  in 
the  wilderness,'  do  not  go  out  with  him,  for  they  draw  their  dupes 
to  the  wilderness  as  a  safe  place  for  mustering-  "them.  If  auj^  say, 
'  Behold,  he  is  in  such  and  such  a  house,  shut  up  in  his  secret  cham- 
bers,' do  not  believe  it.  My  visible  and  final  coming,  respecting 
whicli  you  ask  me,  will  not  be  such  that  men  need  point  to  this  place, 
or  to  that,  to  see  me;  it  will  be  like  the  lightning,  whicli  shines  with 
instant  splendour  through  all  the  sky,  and  announces  itself  beyond 
mistake.  For,  from  east  to  west,  the  earth  will,  in  that  day,  be  ripe 
for  the  judgments  of  the  ]\Iessiah,  and,  as  the  eagles  gather  wherever 
the  carcase  is,  so  the  Sou  of  ]\Iau,  then  the  minister  of  divine  wrath, 
will  reveal  Himself  to  all  who  have  fallen  under  His  condemnation. 

"Then,  in  a  future  age — when  the  time  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  is  fulfilled — when  he  who  has  prayed  long  and  unfainting- 
ly,  like  the  importunate  widow,  shall  l)egin  to  wonder  if  ever  he  will  be 
heard — I  do  not  say  whether  in  the  second  watch,  or  in  the  third,  or 
even  in  the  morning:  when  the  bridegroom  has  taiTied  while  his 
attendants  wait  longingly  for  him — when  the  luifaithful  servant  has 
encouraged  himself  by  the  thought  tluxt  his  lord  delays  his  coming — 
when  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to  all  the  Geutiles — and  when 
the  king  may  be  expected,  at  last,  from  the  far  country  to  which 
he  has  gone — then,  suddenly,  like  the  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah,  or 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  shall  the  words  of  the  prophets  be  verified, 
and  earth  and  heaven  be  veiled,  and  darkened,  and  tremble,  before 
the  great  coming  of  the  Son  of  3Ian,  to  judgment.  And  theu  .shall 
they  see  the  sign  of  His  coming,  respecting  which  you  have  asked 
— the  far-shining  splendour  around  Him,  like  the  sun  in  its  strength 
— when  He  descends  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  with 
great  glory.  And  He  shall  send  forth  His  angels,  from  the  midst  of 
the  unutterable  light;  and  the  great  trumpet  of  God,  v.'hich  will  wake 
the  dead,  shall  sound,  and  the  angels  will  gather  together  around  Him 
all  who  are  Hi.s — chosen  of  God  to  be  heirs  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah — from  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west — over 
the  whole  round  of  the  world.  And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  who 
have  rejected  me  .shall  mourn,  when  they  see  me  thus  come  in  divine 
majesty.  And  when  these  wondrous  signs  begin,  then  lift  up  your 
heads,  for  your  eternal  redemption  from  all  the  atflictious  of  time,  is 
at  hand. 

"When,  therefore,  soon  after  my  departure  from  you,  ye  see  all 
these  wars,  and  hear  all  these  rumours  of  wars  of  which  I  have  told 
you,  know  that  I,  the  Messiah,  am  near  in  my  first  coming,  as  ye 
know  that  the  sinumer  is  close,  when  ye  see  the  branches  of  the  fig- 
tree,  and  all  other  trees,  swell,  and  put  forth  their  buds  and  tender 
leaves.  For  it  is  I  who  come,  unseen,  to  judge  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple,  as  I  shall,  in  the  end,  come  visibly  to  judge  all  mankind. 
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"Verily  I  say  to  you,  This  generation  of  living  men  shall  not  have 
passed  away,  before  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  to  be 
ushered  in  by  tlie  fall  of  Israel,  and  to  be  closed  by  all  these  signs, 
lias  come;  when  the  old  world  shall  have  drawn  to  an  end,  and  my 
Kingdom — the  new  age  of  the  world — shall  take  its  place  till  the  con- 
summation of  all  things.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  one  day  pass  away, 
but  my  words  shall  not,  for  all  I  have  told  you  must  happen.  All 
the  signs  I  have  predicted,  as  herakls  of  my  coming  to  judge  Jerusa- 
lem and  Israel,  will  assuredly  be  seen  by  some  of  you  now  round 
me.  And  my  coming  then,  will  be  the  revelation  of  my  Kingdom 
before  the  world,  and  of  its  triumph  over  its  Jewish  enemies,  for  my 
Kingdom  can  onlj',  then,  truly  rise,  when  the  Temple  has  been  de- 
stroyed. When  it  sliall  lie  strewn  in  ruins,  and  desecrated  for  ever 
by  heathen  soldiery,  the  world  that  is  -will  be  seen  to  have  passed 
awaJ^  There  will  be  an  end  of  the  old  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  and 
the  earth  will  be  opened  to  the  victory  of  my  sphitual  reign. 

' '  But  the  exact  time  of  the  last  period  of  all,  of  which  I  have 
spoken — the  destruction  of  all  things  visible — the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  my  return  in  glory,  to  judge  the  nations,  I  cannot  tell  j'ou. 
Even  the  angels  do  not  know  it,  nor  oven  does  the  Son :  it  is  known 
to  my  Father  alone.  This  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  my  coming 
will  make  men  secure  and  careless,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  For  they  went  on,  dreading  no  catastrophe,  eating  and 
drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  neither  believed  nor 
dreamed  that  tiie  flood  would  really  happen,  till  it  came,  and  swept 
them  all  awaj'.  Like  it,  my  coming  will  be  so  sudden,  that,  of  two 
men  in  the  field,  one  shall  l)e  taken,  by  the  angels  sent  forth  to  gather 
the  saints,  and  the  other  left — for  they  will  have  no  tune  to  flee — and, 
of  two  slave-girls  at  the  household  mill,  while  they  are  still  grinding, 
the  one  shallbe  taken,  in  like  manner,  to  be  with  me,  and  the  other 
left. 

"Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  watch,  lest  at  any  time,  like  the 
people  before  the  flood,  you  give  way  to  sinful  pleasures  or  indul- 
gences, or  be  engrossed  in  the  anxieties  of  life,  so  as  to  be  careless, 
and  unprepared  for  my  return,  and  that  day  come  on  you,  as  the  flood 
did  on  them,  unawares.  For  it  will  burst  on  all  that  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as  the  snare 
flies  over  the  creature  caught  in  its  toils. 

"  Take  heed,  I  repeat,  and  watch:  for  ye  know  not  when  the  hour 
may  strike.  It  will  be  like  the  coming  of  a  man  who  has  taken  his 
journey  into  a  far  country,  and  has  left  his  house  in  the  hands  of  his 
servants,  and  given  authority  over  it  to  them — to  each  his  own  special 
work — and  has  commanded  the  keeper  of  the  gate  to  watch  for  his 
return.  Watch,  therefore,  like  faithful,  diligent  servants,  for  ye 
know  not  the  hour  when  I,  the  Master  of  tiie  House,  shall  come, 
whether  it  will  be  in  the  evening,  or  !it  midnight,  or  at  cock-crowing, 
or  in  the  morning;  lest,  if  I  come  suddenly,  1  find  you  asleep.     And 
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what  T  say  to  you,  mj'  apostles,  I  say  to  all,  Ee  awake  and  -watcliful 
at  all  times,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  escape  all  the  terrors  of  my  com- 
ing, by  being  found  faithful,  and  thus  may  be  set  before  me  "by  the 
holy  angels,  to  enter  into  my  glory,  and  stand  before  me,  as  my  ser- 
vants, in  my  heavenly  kingdom. 

' '  You  know  how  a  householder  would  have  acted  had  he  known 
beforehand  at  what  watch  of  the  night  the  thief  would  come,  to  plun- 
der his  goods.  He  would  have  watched,  and  not  have  suffered  his 
house  to  be  broken  into.  Therefore,  be  ready  at  all  times,  for  the 
Son  of  Man  will  come,  when,  perhaps,  ye  least  expect  Ilim. 

"  Who  among  you  will  prove  himself  a  good  and  faithful  servant? 
He  will  be  like  a  servant  of  him  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  who  took 
his  journey  to  a  far  countrj' — a  servant  set  over  the  household  to 
give  them  their  food  in  due  season,  during  his  absence;  who  faith- 
fully did  it.  Blessed  will  be  that  servant,  whom  his  lord,  when  he 
returns,  shall  find  .so  doing!  Verily  I  say  to  you,  he  will  advance 
him  to  a  far  higher  post,  for  he  Avill  set  him  not  only  over  the  food 
of  his  household,  but  over  all  his  substance.  And  bles.sed,  in  like 
manner,  will  he  be  whom  I,  on  my  return,  will  find  faithful  to  the 
charge  committed  to  him  in  my  kingdom ! 

"But,  if,  instead  of  being  faithful,  you  fail  in  your  duty,  you  wiU 
be  like  a  servant  of  the  same  master  who  should  say  in  his  heart, 
'  My  lord  delays  his  coming, '  and  begin  to  beat  his  fellow-servants, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken,  at  his  master's  cost.  The 
lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he  does  not  look  for 
him,  and  in  an  hour  when  he  does  not  expect  him,  and  will  punish 
him  to  the  uttermost,  and  make  him  bear  the  just  fate  of  a  hypo- 
crite. Even  so,  the  hypocrite,  in  my  kingdom,  shall  be  cast  out  into 
outer  darkness.  And,  oh!  what  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  will 
be  there! 

"In  that  day  of  my  final  coming  it  will  be  as  when,  at  a  marriage, 
the  maidens  invited  to  play  and  sing  in  the  marriage  procession,  pre- 
pare to  go  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  to  lead  him  to  the  house  of 
the  bride,  where  the  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated.  Let  me  suppose 
there  were  ten  such  maidens, — five  wise,  five  foolish.  The  five  fool- 
ish ones  took  their  lamps  with  them,  to  help  the  display,  and  lighten 
the  path  of  the  bridegroom,  but  they  forgot  to  take  oil  with  them, 
besides,  to  refill  the  lamjw,  when  they  had  burned  out.  But  tlie  wise 
not  only  took  their  lamps,  but  oil  in  (heir  oil  fiasks  as  well.  All  the 
ten,  tluis  differently  prepared,  went  forth  from  the  home  of  the  bride, 
and  waited  in  a  house,  on  the  way  by  which  the  bridegroom  must 
come,  to  be  ready  to  go  out  and  escort  him,  when  he  passed  by. 

"  But  he  delayed  so  long  that  they  all  grew  heavy,  and  fell  asleep. 
At  last,  at  midnight,  they"  were  suddenly  r<nised;  for  the  people  in 
the  streets  had  heard  the  loud  music  and  shouts,  and  had  seen  the 
light  of  the  lamps  and  torches  of  the  procession,  afar,  and  rai.sed  the 
cr}^  at  tlie  doors — '  The  bridegroom  is  coming,  go  ye  out  to  meet 
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him.'  Tlien  tliej"  all  arose,  and  trimmed  each  her  own  lamp,  to  hare 
it  ready.  The  foolisli  ones  now  found  that  their  lamps  were  going 
out,  because  the  oil  was  all  burned,  and  asked  the  wise  ones  to  give 
them  of  theirs.  But  they  answered,  '  We  cannot  possibly  do  so,  for 
our  oil  would  assuredly  not  suffice  both  for  ourselves  and  you;  go, 
rather,  to  the  sellers,  and  buy  for  yourselves.' 

"  While  the}'  were  away  buying  it,  however,  the  bridegroom  came, 
and  the  live  who  were  ready,  joined  the  procession,  and  went  in  with 
the  bridegroom  to  the  marriage  and  the  marriage-foast,  and  the  door 
was  shvit.  After  a  time,  the  other  live  came,  and  knocked  at  the  gate 
■with  anxious  entreaty — 'Lord,  lord,  open  to  us.'  But  he  answered, 
'  I  do  not  know  you.  You  vvere  not  among  the  other  maids  of  the 
bride  in  the  procession,  and,  therefore,  you  are  strangers  to  me,  and 
as  such  have  nothing  to  do  at  my  marriage.' 

"Learn  from  this  parable  tha{  they  who  patiently  watch  and  wait, 
doing  tiie  duty  I  liave  assigned  them,  till  I  come,  though  they  know 
neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  I  shall  do  so;  will  have  a  part  in 
the  joys  of  ray  heavenly  kingdom.  All  my  followers  will  then  be, 
as  it  were,  my  bride,  and  I  their  bridegroom ;  hut  those  who  are  not 
faithful  and  true  to  the  end,  will  be  shut  out  from  the  marriage- 
feast." 

The  Apostles  and  the  others  who  followed  Jesus  had  been  sit- 
ting long  in  tlie  cool  of  the  evening  on  the  pleasant  slope  of  Olivet, 
listening  to  this  wondrous  discoinse,  but  their  Master's  stay  with 
them  was  now  nearly  over,  and  He  was  as  loath  to  end,  as  they  that 
He  should.  He  still  went  on,  therefore,  and,  next,  repeated  to  them 
the  parable  He  had  before  delivered  near  Jericho — of  the  talents  lent 
by  the  lord  to  his  servants.  Its  awful  close,  however,  which  repre- 
sents the  unprofitable  servant  as  cast  into  the  outer  darkness,  with 
its  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  brought  before  Him  all  the  terrors 
of  the  last  judgment,  and  led  Him  to  close  by  a  picture  of  that  awful 
day  unequalled  for  sublimity  by  any  other,  even  of  His  own  utter- 
ances. 

"The  parable  of  the  talents,  my  beloved,"  said  He,  "shows  that 
every  one  of  you  mu.st  needs  make  the  utmost  possible  use,  for  the 
interests  of  my  kingdom  in  yoiu*  own  hearts  and  among  men,  of  all 
the  dilferent  gifts  entrusted  to  you  by  me,  for  my  service,  according 
to  your  respective  abilities.  For,  at  my  coming,  I  shall  reckon  with 
you  all,  and  those  v/ho  liave  been  faitliful  to  me  shall  receive  high 
rewards  in  heaven,  but  those  who  have  left  their  gifts,  however  small, 
unused,  will  have  those  gifts  taken  from  them,  and  they  themselves 
will  be  thrust  out  of  my  kingdom. " 

He  then  proceeded — in  words  such  as  no  mere  man  could  ever 
dream  of  using — words  which  we  seem  to  hear  spoken  with  the  light 
as  of  other  worlds  shining  from  the  speaker's  eyes,  and  a  transfigura- 
tion of  His  whole  appearance  to  more  than  human  majesty. 

"  I  have  told  you  how  I  shall  return  invisibl}',  to  earth,  before  this 
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generation  shall  have  passed  away,  to  judge  Jerusalem  and  Israel, 
when  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  shall  be  full;  and  how,  also,  I  .shall 
come  again,  in  spiritual  unseen  presence,  to  be  with  my  servants  in 
their  warfare  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  till  my  kingdom  passes 
from  victory  to  victory,  through  succeeding  ages,  and  tlic  prince  of 
this  world  be  finally  cast  down  from  his  usurped  throne,  and  the 
world  become  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  me.  His  Messiah. 

"Then  shall  come  that  day  which  I  have  warned  and  urged  you 
so  earnestly  to  keep  ever  in  mind — the  da}'  when,  like  the  lord  who 
returned  from  the  far  country  to  reckon  with  his  servants — I,  the 
Son  of  Man,  now  poor,  despised,  with  none  round  me  but  you ;  re- 
jected by  my  brethren  of  Israel,  and  in  a  few  hours  to  be  nailed  on  a 
cross  like  the  meanest  slave ;  will  come  again  as  Head  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  will  then  embrace  all  nations. 

"  The  Father  has  committed  all  judgment  in  this  kingdom,  to  me, 
His  Son,  and  has  given  me  all  power  in  it,  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
And  at  that  daj^  I  shall  come  in  my  glory,  as  its  Prince  and  Head, 
amidst  the  splendours  of  heaven,  and  with  all  the  angels  of  God. 

"  Then  will  I  sit  on  the  throne  of  my  glory;  as  kings  of  the  earth 
when  they  sit  to  judge ;  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  together 
before  me,  by  my  ministering  angels,  and  I  will  separate  them,  one 
from  another,  as  you  have  seen  a  shepherd  separate  tlii'  white  sheep 
from  the  black  goats,  and  I  will  set  the  sheep  on  my  I'ight  hand,  but 
the  goats  on  my  left. 

"Then,  as  King,  coming  in  the  majesty  of  my  assembled  King- 
dom, shall  I  say  to  them  on  my  right  hand — '  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  earth — that  kingdom  which  I  promised  as  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  meek.  For  ye  have  proved  that  ye  have  truly  l)elieved 
in  my  name,  by  the  love  towards  me  and  mine,  Avhich  only  true  faith 
can  yield.  For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  to  eat:  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  to  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  gave  me  welcome: 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me:  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.' 

"  Then  shall  the  righteous,  feeling  only  their  shortcomings,  and  for- 
getting their  good  deeds,  think  it  cannot  be  as  I  have  said.  '  When, 
Lord,'  they  shall  ask  me, 'saw  we  Thee  hungry,  and  gave  Thee  main- 
tenance; or  thirsty,  and  gave  Thee  to  drink?  Yv'hen  saw  Ave  Thee  a 
stranger,  and  gave  Thee  welcome;  or  naked,  and  clothed  Thee?  Or 
when  saw  we  Thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  Thee? ' 

"And  I,  the  King,  will  answer  them — 'Verily  I  say  to  you.  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it,  for  my  sake,  to  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even 
the  least  of  them ;  the  ]-)oor,  the  lowly,  the  outcast,  the  persecuted,  the 
wretched,  who  believed  in  me,  and  are  now  round  my  throne — or  to 
one  of  the  least  of  all  my  brethren  of  mankind;  for  the  love  ye  bore 
Me,  who  died  for  them — ye  did  it  unto  me.' 

"  Then  shall  I  also  say  to  those  on  my  left  hand — '  Depart  from  me, 
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accursed,  into  the  everlasting  fire ;  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels, but  now  to  be  shared  by  you,  his  servants.  For  I  was  hungry, 
and  ye  did  not  give  me  to  eat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  did  not  give  me 
to  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  would  not  receive  me:  naked,  and 
ye  did  not  clothe  me:  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  did  not  visit  me.' 

"Then  they  will  trj',  vainly,  to  justifj'  tliemselves,  by  pleading 
innocence.  'Lord,' they  will  say,  'when  did  we  see  Thee  hungry, 
or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not 
minister  to  Thee?  Lord,  we  never  saw  Thee  thus,  and,  therefore, 
have  never  refused  Thee  our  service.' 

"  But  I  will  answer  them — 'Verily  I  say  to  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren ;  whom  you  had 
with  you  and  might  have  helped;  ye  did  it  not  to  me.  Had  ye 
truly,  and  not  in  name  only,  believed  in  me,  ye  would  have  shown 
fruits  of  j'our  faith,  in  deeds  of  love  for  my  sake.' 

"And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment;  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal." 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

FAREWKLL  TO  FRIENDS. 

It  was  the  twelfth  day  of  the  new  moon,  now  rounding  to  fulness, 
when  the  last  words  had  been  spoken  in  the  Temple,  and  farewell 
taken  of  it  for  ever.  Jesus  had  hitherto  lingered  in  its  courts  till  the 
gates  closed,  at  sunset,  after  the  evening  sacrifice,  but  His  soul  this 
day  was  filled  with  immeasurable  .sadness.  Israel  would  not  hear 
the  words  which  alone  could  save  it,  and,  by  its  representatives,  had 
not  only  rejected  and  blasphemed  Him,  but  was,  even  now,  plotting 
His  death.  He  had  left  the  Temple  courts,  therefore,  in  the  early 
afternoon,  to  spend  some  hours  with  the  little  band  of  followers  He 
was  so  soon  to  leave.  They  had  sat  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  facing  the  Temple  and  the  citj'.  He  had  passed  quietly  and 
unheeded  through  the  stream  of  pilgrims  and  citizens,  and  had  been 
resting,  during  His  long  discourse,  in  the  privacj'  of  His  own  circle, 
beneath  one  of  the  fig-trees  of  Olivet,  gazmg,  with  full  soul,  at  all 
He  had  left  for  ever.  Had  they  known  it,  the  liigh  priests  and  rulers 
would  have  seen,  in  His  final  abandonment  of  "  His  Father's  House," 
a  portent  more  awful  than  any  tlieir  superstitious  fears  were  even 
tlien  noting.  For,  forty  j-ears  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
and,  theretore,  in  the  very  daj^s  of  our  Lord's  juiblic  life,  it  had  been 
seen,  with  imspeakable  alarm, — if  we  may  trust  the  Talmud — that 
the  hindmost  laniji  of  tlie  .sicred  seven-branched  candlestick,  iii  the 
Holy  Place,  one  niglit  went  out;  and,  tliat  the  crimson  wool  tied  to 
the  horns  of  the  scape-goat;  which  ought  to  have  turned  white  when 
the  atonement  was  made,  had  remained  red;  and  "the  lot  of  the 
Lord,"  for  the  goat  to  be  offered  on  the  Day  of  Expiation,  had  come 
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out  on  the  left  hand ;  and  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  duly  shut  over- 
night, had  been  found  open  in  the  morning.  A  generation  later,  it 
was  to  be  told,  with  pale  lips,  among  the  heathen,  that  when  the  Tem- 
ple was  near  its  fall,  a  more  tlian  human  voice  had  been  heard  from 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  crying  "The  gods  have  departed,"  and  that  pres- 
ently, a  great  sound,  as  of  their  issuing  forth,  had  been  heard. 

But  the  true  hour  of  Jehovah's  leaving  it,  and  that  for  ever,  wa3 
when  His  Son  passed  that  afternoon  through  its  gates,  to  re-enter 
them  no  more. 

Rising  after  He  had  ended  His  discourse  on  the  near  and  distant 
future,  He,  who,  a  breath  before,  had  anticipated  the  hour  when  He 
should  come  amidst  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  to  judge  all  nations  ; 
attended  by  all  the  angels,  and  robed  in  the  splendours  of  the  God- 
head; Avas  once  more  the  calm,  lowly  Teacher  and  Friend,  climbing 
the  slope  with  His  handful  of  followers,  on  the  way  to  the  well-loved 
cottage  at  Bethany. 

As  they  went,  He  once  more  broke  to  those  around  Him  His  ap- 
])roaching  fate.  "  You  know,"  said  He,  "that  after  two  days  is  the 
Passover,  and  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  appointed,  by  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God,  to  be  delivered  over  to  His  enemies,  to  be  crucified." 
It  was  the  second  time  He  had  expressly  used  that  word  of  unspeak- 
able degradation  and  infamy,  to  men  of  His  day — The  Cross.  But 
though  they  heard  it  again,  they  could  not  even  yet  realize  so  disas- 
trous an  eclipse  of  their  cherished  dreams. 

Meanwhile,  His  enemies  were  not  idle.  It  was  now  Tuesday  even- 
ing, and  nothing  alarming  had  followed  the  popular  demonstration 
of  the  preceding  Sunday.  The  multitude,  indeed,  disappointed  by 
seeing  no  signs  of  the  national  movement  they  had  expected  that  day 
to  inaugurate,  had  lost  their  enthusiasm,  and,  in  many  cases,  grown 
even  hostile.  There  was  less  to  fear  than  the  authorities  had  appre- 
hended. Yet,  the  crowd  was  tickle,  and  thousands  of  Galiloeans,  the 
countrymen  of  Jesus,  were  at  the  feast,  Avhich  was  always  so  restless 
a  time  that  the  Roman  Procurator  kept  a  double  garrison  in  Antonia 
while  it  lasted,  and  himself  exchanged  the  congenial  society  of 
Ca3sarea  for  Jerusalem,  with  its  hated  bigotry  and  muffled  treason. 
Even  the  governor-general  of  "the  Province  sometimes  indeed  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  be  present.  The  fiery  Galilseaus  might  rise  if 
Jesus  were  apprehended  during  the  feast- week,  and  any  tumult  would 
be  certain  to  bring  severe  measures,  at  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  on 
the  community  at  large. 

The  heads  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  Rabbis,  were  hence  in  a 
difficulty,  and  met  to  consult  on  the  wisest  course.  The  acting  high 
priest,  Joseph,  known  among  the  people  as  "  Caiaphas,"  "the  Op- 
pressor," was  the  soul  of  the  movement  against  Jesus— for  his 
memorable  words,  "Why  not  this  one  man  die,  rather  than  the 
nation  perish?"  had  first  given  definite  expression  and  formal  sanc- 
tion, to  th3  iuh'a  of  puttln^^  Iliin  to  death,     Throv.'ing  all  l:i;  -;:U;:ial 
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dignity  into  tlie  plot,  lie  put  the  nppcr  court  of  his  pnlace,  in  the 
upper  city,  at  the  disposal  of  tliose  engaged  in  it,  and  there  they  and 
he  met,  to  consult  how  they  might  get  the  Hated  One  into  their 
power  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  in  order  to  hand  Him 
over  to  the  Romans  for  crucitixion,  without  fear  of  a  rescue.  The 
meeting  could  not,  however,  come  to  any  fixed  plan,  for  fear  of  a 
popular  rising.  No  more  could  be  done  than  watch,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  course  of  events. 

Vv'hile  murder  was  thus  being  discussed  in  tlie  halls  of  the  primate, 
peace  and  sacred  friendship  reigned  in  the  pleasant  home  at  Bethany. 
The  house  of  Simon,  once  a  leper,  but  cured  by  Jesus;  now  the 
abode  of  Martha,  perhaps  his  widow,  perhaps  his  daughter;  of  Mary, 
her  sister,  and  of  Lazarus,  so  strangely  brought  back  from  the  un- 
seen world — the  one  man  rai.sed  from  the  dead  of  whose  second 
earthly  life  we  know  any  incident — was  a  scene  of  tender  respect  and 
loving  homage.  To  do  Jesus  honoiu',  the  family  had  made  a  supper 
for  Him,  with  invited  guests,  and  Lazarus  reclined  with  Him  on  the 
table-couch.  The  company  consisted,  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
little  household  itself,  of  such  as  owed  their  health,  perhaps  their 
life,  or  that  of  some  friend,  to  the  Great  Healer,  and  of  His  imme- 
diate followers. 

It  was,  in  itself,  a  tender  proof  of  reverent  love,  that,  at  siicli  a 
time,  when  the  life  of  their  guest  was  sought  b.y  the  Authorities  of 
the  Temple  and  Schools,  and  every  one  was  required,  on  pain  of  high 
displeasure,  to  help  them  to  arrest  Him,  He  should  have  been  thus 
honoured;  for  Bethany  was  close  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  act  might 
have  brought  disaster  on  a  household,  known,  like  that  of  IMarthaand 
Mary,  to  the  dominant  class.  But  a  still  higher  tribute  was  paid 
Him;  touching  and  delicate,  beyond  expression,  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  sisters  had  often  pondered  how  iliey  could  show  their 
gratitude  for  all  He  had  been,  and  all  that  He  had  done  for  them. 
He  had  healed  Simon,  and  had  given  not  onlj'  him,  but  the  sisters 
and  their  brother,  the  hope  of  Heaven,  bj'  winning  their  souls  to 
Himself,  and,  but  now,  He  had  shown  how  tru\y  He  was  the 
Messiah,  by  bringing  Ijack  Lazarus  from  the  grave.  They  knew  that 
the  shadows  of  death  were  gathering*  over  their  Mighty  Benefactor 
Himself,  for  the  disciples,  doubtless,  repeated  to  them  the  depressing 
intimations  He  had  given  them.  Mary  was  left  to  give  their  love  and 
gratitude  exj^ression. 

It  was  common  to  anoint  the  heads  of  the  Rabbis  Avho  attended 
marriage  feasts,  with  fragrant  oil,  and  special  guests  were  sometimes 
similarly  honoured.  Jesus  Himself,  at  an  earlier  date,  liad  had  even 
His  feet  anointed  by  a  grateful  penitent,  who  had,  besides,  washed 
them  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  witti  her  hair,  tlowing  loo.se,  in 
self-forgetfulness.  But  now,  Mary  outdid  all  former  honour  paid 
Him.  The  costliest  anointimr  oil  of  antiquity  was  the  pure  spike- 
nurd,  drawn  from  an  iudiau  plant,  and  exposed  in  llasks  of  alabaster 
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for  sale  tliroughmit  the  Roman  Empire,  where  it  fetched  a  price  that 
put  it  beyond  any  but  the  wealthy. 

Of  this  Mary  had  bought  a  flask,  containing  about  twelve  ounces 
T>'eight,  and  now,  coming  behind  the  guests  as  they  reclined,  opened 
the  seal,  and  poured  some  of  the  perfume,  first  on  the  head  and  then 
on  the  feet  of  Jesus,  drying  them,  presentl3^  with  the  hair  of  her 
head,  like  her  predecessor.  She  had  rendered  a  tribute  than  which 
she  could  have  given  no  higher  to  a  King;  but  it  was  a  worthy 
symbol  of  the  rightful  devotion  of  all  we  liave  and  are.  to  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  was  lovingly  accepted  by  Him.  The  act,  however, 
raised  different  thoughts  in  some  of  the  narrow  minds  around.  As 
the  fragrant  odours  tilled  the  room,  voices  were  heard  muttering  that 
such  lavish  expense  for  such  an  object  was  wrong.  "  This  oint- 
ment," said  one,  "should  have  been  sold  for  three  hundred  pence, 
and  given  to  the  poor.  That  would  have  been  a  worthy  act;  but 
this!"     It  was  Judas  Iscariot. 

With  that  perfect  gentleness  and  repose  which  He  always  showed 
in  such  circumstances,  the  answer  of  Jesus  showed  no  resentment,  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  any,  but  yet  must  have  carried  joy  to  the  tender 
heart  that  had  felt  lier  highest  offering  too  little  to  bestow  on  such  a 
guest. 

"  Why  do  3'ou  blame  and  trouble  her?"  said  He  to  the  company, 
especially  to  Judas.  "Let  her  alone.  It  is  a  good  deed  she  has 
done  in  my  honour.  You  have  the  poor  with  j'ou  always,  and  you 
can  never  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  kindness  to  them,  if  you 
wish.  But  you  have  not  me  always  with  you.  Mary,  as  if  she  knew 
I  was  soon  to  die,  has  chosen  the  strongest  way  she  could  of  showing 
how  much  she  loved  me.  She  has  done  for  me,  as  her  Teacher, 
Messiah,  and  Friend,  while  I  still  live,  what  she  would  soon  have 
had  to  do  to  my  dead  body — she  has  embalmed  me  for  the  grave. 
What  remains  will  do  for  the  day  of  my  burial.  I  tell  you,  wherever 
the  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  what  she  has  done 
will  also  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

Judas,  the  only  southern  Jew^  among  the  Twelve — the  onl}^  man 
brought  up,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple — must  have 
listened  to  such  praise  of  an  act  so  hateful  to  him  with  the  bitterest 
feelings.  He  had  been  with  Jesus  at  least  from  the  first  appointment 
of  the  Apostles,  and  must,  even  then,  have  been  conspicuous  as  a 
disciple.  The  good  seed  of  Christ's  words  had  sprung  up  in  those 
early  days  in  his  heart,  as  in  those  of  the  others;  but  the  evil, 
also,  small  and  unnoticed,  perhaps,  at  first,  had  been  let  spring  up 
erelong,  and  it  had  grown  to  rank  strength  that  slowly  choked  all 
else.  Like  all  his  brethren,  he  had  cherished  gross  and  selfish  views 
of  the  prospects  to  be  opened  for  them  by  their  Master.  If  some 
of  them  were  to  be  the  high  officials  in  the  expected  World-Mon- 
arch j^,  he  had  trusted  to  get,  at  least,  some  post;  profitable,  if  less 
splendid.     Indeed,  the  lowest  dignity  promised  inconceivable  honour. 
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for  were  not  all  the  Twelve  to  sit  on  thrones  to  judge  the  Twelve 
Tril)es  of  Israel?  In  the  minds  of  the  others,  the  dreain  was  loyally 
subordinated  to  love  and  duty  to  the  Master:  in  liis,  self  seized  and 
held,  abidinsrly,  the  first  place.  The  mildew  of  his  soul  had  spread 
apace.  Trusted  with  the  common  purse  of  the  hrotherhood,  into 
which  passed  the  gifts  of  friends,  to  meet  the  humble  expenses  of 
each  day,  the  honour,  sought  at  first,  perhaps  in  all  upriglitness,  be- 
came a  "fatal  snare.  His  religion  withered  apace.  Once  a  disciple 
from  honest  anxiety,  lie  continued  one,  in  outward  form,  as  an  adven- 
turer. Gain  became  a  passion  with  him,  till,  under  the  ver}'  eyes  of 
his  Master,  he  embezzled,  as  treasurer,  the  Y>otty  funds  in  his  hands. 

The  entry  to  Jerusalem  had  kindled  his  hopes,  after  many  chagrins 
and  disappointments,  for  the  popular  excitement  promised  to  force 
on  Jesus  the  part  of  a  National  jMessiah.  But,  blind,  as  he  must 
have  thought  Him,  to  His  own  interest.  He  had  made  no  use  of  the 
splendid  opportunity.  Instead  of  allying  IIim,self  with  the  dignitaries 
of  Judaism,  and  inaugurating  a  mighty  Jewish  uprising,  with  high 
priests  and  chief  Rabbis  as  His  supporters,  He  had  assailed  both 
Temple  and  School,  and  proceeded  to  open  rupture  with  them.  In- 
stead of  a  crown,  He  had  spoken  of  a  cross:  instead  of  honours  for 
His  followers.  He  had  foretold  persecutions  and  martyrdom.  To  the 
mean  and  sordid  heart  of  Judas,  the  bounty  of  Mary  had  sufficed  to 
kindle  smouldering  resentment  and  disloyalty  to  a  flame.  If  ruin 
were  certain,  he  would  profit,  if  he  could,  before  all  was  over.  If 
Jesus  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies,  he  might  as  well  get 
money  by  what  was  unavoidable.  Had  not  He,  argued  the  diseased 
spirit,  disappointed  him:  led  him  about,  for  j^ears,  in  hopes  of  gain  la 
the  end:  and  had  He  not,  now,  told  him  that  the  only  inheritance  he 
could  expect  was  poverty  and  suffering?  He  would  go  to  the  high 
priests,  and  see  what  could  be  done. 

Stealing  out,  therefore,  with  guilty  thoughts,  from  the  quiet  cot- 
tage, perhaps  when  they  and  Bethany  had  sunk  in  sleep : — unmoved 
by  the  divine  love  and  purity  of  his  Master;  forgetful,  in  the  blind- 
ness of  his  evil  excitement,  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  through  the 
last  three  eventful  years,  he  made  his  way,  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
to  the  Temple.  The  watch  was  at  its  post  at  the  gates,  and  on  its 
roimds,  but  Judas  found  means  to  reveal  his  ol)ject  to  the  captain  in 
charge,  and  was  admitted.  The  ofiicers  hastily  gathered  round  to 
learn  why  the  stranger  thus  disturbed  the  night.  "  I  come  to  betray 
Jesus  of  Nazareth, "  muttered  Judas.  ' '  He  had  better  be  taken  to  the 
chief  priests,"  replied  those  round.  Some  of  the  council  were  hastily 
summoned  forthwith,  and  received  his  overtures  with  a  joy  that 
brightened  their  faces,  even  by  the  dull  light  of  the  night-lamps, — 
for  it  was  clear  that  a  cause  so  righteous  as  that  of  the  Galilajan,  could 
never  give  them  open  and  honest  grounds  for  His  arrest.  Treason 
must  come  to  their  aid,  from  within.  So  they  bargained  with  him; 
meanly  enough,  indeed ;  for  they  offered  for  his  villany,  if  successful. 
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only  thirty  shekels  of  the  Sanctuary, — the  price  of  a  slave.  But  the 
covetousness  of  an  Oriental  was  fascinated  even  bj^  so  paltry  a  bribe. 
He  sold  himself  as  their  tool,  and  from  that  time  sought  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  betray  Jesus,  when  the  people  were  not  round  Him. 

The  next  day,  our  Thursday,  was  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan — the  day 
on  which  all  labour  ceased.  All  leaven  had  been  removed  from  every 
house  before  noon,  in  preparation  for  the  Passover  in  the  evening. 
Towards  sunset,  the  Passover  lamb  was  killed  in  the  forecourts  of  the 
Temple,  by  any  one  chosen  to  do  so,  and  the  blood  and  fat  burned  on 
the  altar  as  an  offering  to  God.  The  rest  supplied  the  materials  for 
the  feast,  an  hour  or  two  later,  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
day,  at  sunset.  The  fourteenth  was,  therefore,  very  busy  for  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem;  for  both  it,  the  villages  round  it,  and  the  open 
country,  were  filled  with  countless  thousands,  all  intent  on  the  same 
observances. 

The  Passover  had  been  founded  to  commemorate  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  but  its  time  permitted  the  union  with  it  of  the  feast  of 
first-fruits,  to  celebrate  the  opening  harvest,  and  it  was  also  called, 
from  rites  connected  with  it,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

We  are  not  told  how  Jesus  spent  Wednesday,  for  the  supper  in  the 
home  at  Bethany  was  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  apparently  stayed  in 
privacy,  awaiting  the  coming  day. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  disciples,  taking  it  for  granted  that  He 
would  celebrate  the  fciist  with  them,  came  to  Him  early  to  receive  in- 
structions. Would  He  keep  it,  as  He  legally  might,  in  Bethany,  for 
the  village  was  counted  by  the  Rabbis  part  of  Jerusalem,  for  religious 
usages;  and  the  lamb  might  be  eaten  in  Bethany,  though  it  must  be 
killed  at  the  Temple.  It  had  already  been  bought  on  the  tenth  Nisan, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Law,  for  though  the  strict  enforcement  of 
this  command  was  not  maintained,  Jesus  was  careful  to  fulfil  all  the 
innocent  duties  prescribed. 

No  doubt  the  disciples  expected  that  Bethany  would  be  chosen,  for 
He  had  solemnly  turned  away  from  Jerusalem,  two  days  before,  and 
to  go  thither  again  would  be  to  put  Himself  in  the  pow^r  of  His 
enemies.  But  lie  had  resolved  to  visit  the  city  so  dear  to  Him  once 
more.  It  was  the  place  appointed  by  the  Law  for  the  feast,  and  He 
would  there  be  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  multitudes,  as  Himself  a 
son  of  Israel.  He  Avished,  also,  to  throw  a  greater  sacredness  over 
the  institution  He  designed  to  inaugurate  that  night,  as  the  equivalent 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  of  the  Passover  in  the  Old.  It  was  well 
to  link  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
Temple,  under  whose  shadow;  the  City  of  the  Great  King,  in  whose 
bounds;  and  the  gatliering  of  Israel,  in  whose  midst,  it  was  founded. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  Peter  and  John,  His  usual  messengers,  He 
told  them  to  go  and  prepare  the  Passover,  that  He  and  the  Twelve 
might  eat  it  together.  "On  entering  the  city,"  said  He,  "you  will 
meet  a  man  bearing  an  earthen  jar  of  water;  follow  him  into  the 
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house  lie  enters,  ask  for  the  master,  and  saj',  '  The  Teachek  told  ns 
to  ask  you  "Where  is  the  room  intended  for  me,  in  which  to  eat  the 
Passover  with  mj-  disciples?" '  And  he  will  himself  shov,'  you  his 
guest-chamber,  on  the  upper  floor,  provided  with  couches,  ready  for 
us.    Get  the  supper  prepared  for  us  there. " 

The  two  started  at  once,  and  found  everything  as  Jesus  had  said, 
and  by  evening  all  Avas  in  readiness  to  receive  Him  and  the  Ten. 
Who  it  was  that  thus  entertained  Him  is  not  told  us.  It  may  have 
been  John  Mark,  or,  perhaps,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  early  scholar, 
and  the  friend  after  death.  The  Gospels  do  not  say,  and  even  tradi- 
tion is  silent.  Universal  hospitality  prevailed  in  this  matter,  and  the 
only  recompense  that  could  be  given  was  the  skin  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  the  earthen  dishes  used  at  the  meal.  Not  fewer  than  ten, 
but  often  as  many  as  twenty — enough,  in  any  case,  to  consume  the 
entire  lamli — could  sit  down  'together,  but  Jesus  wished  to  have  none 
but  His  closest  circle  with  Him,  that  He  might  bid  them  a  final, 
tender  farewell.  Women  were  not  commonly  present,  and,  indeed, 
were  excluded  by  manj^;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  evening  was 
designed  as  a  time  of  deepest  communion  with  the  trusted  Twelve 
alone,  and,  hence,  neither  the  outer  circle  of  disciples,  nor  the  minis- 
tering women  who  had  lovingly  followed  Him  from  Galilee,  were  in- 
vited. 

Peter  and  John  had  had  much  to  do  beforehand.  It  may  be,  the 
lamb  M'as  yet  to  be  bought,  that  morning,  for  its  purchase  on  the  tenth 
had  fallen  rather  out  of  use.  They  had  to  choose,  from  the  countless 
pens  in  which  the  victims  were  offered  for  sale,  a  male  lamb,  of  a 
year  old,  without  blemish  of  any  kind.  In  Galilee,  no  secular  work 
was  done  all  day,  but,  at  Jerusalem,  it  ceased  only  at  noon.  About  two, 
the  blast  of  horns  announced  that  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  Tem- 
ple were  ready,  and  the  gates  of  the  inner  courts  Avere  opened,  that  all 
might  bring  tlieirlambs  for  examination,  and  might  satisfy  thei:>riests 
as  to  the  number  intending  to  consume  each.  Forthwith,  the  long 
lines  of  household  fathers,  servants,  disciples  of  the  Rabbis,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  two  deputed  by  Jesus,  pressed  across  the  court  of 
the  men,  which  was  gaily  tapestried  and  adorned,  to  the  gate  of  the 
priests'  court;  the  lamb  on  tlieir  shoulders,  with  a  knife  stuck  in  the 
wool,  or  tied  to  the  horn. 

About  half-past  two,  the  evening  offering  was  killed,  and  nbout  an 
hour  after,  it  was  laid  on  the  great  altar.  ForthAvith,  three  blasts  of 
the  trumpets  of  the  priests,  and  the  choral  singing  of  the  great  Hallel 
by  the  Levites,  gave  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Passover 
lamljs,  which  had  to  be  finished  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five. 
As  manj-  offerers  were  admitted  as  the  courts  would  hold,  and  then 
the  gates  were  shut.  Heads  of  families,  or  servants  deputed  by  them, 
killed  the  lambs,  and  the  priests,  in  two  long  rows,  Avitli  great  silver 
and  gold  vessels  of  curious  shape,  caught  the  blood,  and  passed  it  to 
others  behind,  till  it  reached  the  altar,  at  the  foot  of  wlkch  it  was 
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poured  out.  The  victims,  hung  ou  tlie  iron  hooks  of  the  Myalls  and 
pillars  of  the  courts,  or  on  a  sticli  between  the  shoulders  of  two  men, 
were  then  skinned,  and  cut  open;  the  tail,  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  and 
liver,  set  apart  for  the  altar;  the  rest  wrapped  in  the  skin,  and  carried 
home  from  the  Temple,  towards  evcninn'.  As  the  new  day  opened, 
at  sunset,  the  carcass  was  trussed  for  roasting,  with  two  skewers  of 
pomegranate  wood,  so  that  they  formed  a  cross  in  the  laml).  It  was 
then  put  in  an  earthen  oven  of  a  special  kind,  resting,  without  bot- 
tom, on  the  ground,  and  was  roasted  in  the  earth.  The  feast  could 
begin  immediately  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  appearing  of 
the  stars,  on  the  opening  of  the  tifleeuth  of  Nisan,  which  was  pro- 
chiimed  by  new  trumpet  blasts  from  the  Temple. 

Judas  had  stolen  back  to  Bethany  before  daylight,  that  his  absence 
might  not  be  missed,  and,  after  another  day's  bitter  hypocrisy,  under 
the  burning  eyes  of  his  Master,  followed  Him,  with  the  other  Apos- 
tles, to  Jerusalem,  in  the  evening.  They  must  have  breathed  heavily 
in  the  troubled  air,  for  presentiments  of  iinknown  dangers  filled  every 
heart.  The}'  still  clung  to  their  old  dream  of  a  visible  earthly  king- 
dom of  God,  under  their  Master,  but  their  spirits  must  have  sunk 
within  them  as  they  passed  through  the  vast  multitudes,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  approaching  feast,  with  no  sign  of  preparation  for  a 
national  Messianic  movement ;  and  along  the  illuminated  streets,  in 
which  no  one  took  notice  of  them.  That  the  hierarchy  had  de- 
nounced Jesus,  was,  itself,  enough  to  till  their  simple  minds  with 
dismay,  for  its  splendour  and  power  .seemed  reflected  in  the  millions 
assembled  from  the  whole  world,  to  honour  the  faith  and  the  Tem- 
ple, of  which  they  were  the  public  representatives.  And  was  not 
the  tiara  worn  by  a  fierce  Sadducee?  were  not  the  governing  families 
exclusively  of  this  criiel  and  inhuman  party?  As  they  passed  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  with  its  gleaming  lights,  its  marble  bas- 
tions, and  its  immemorial  traditions,  they  must  haA^e  felt,  that,  unless 
Jesus  chose  at  last  to  do  v\'hat  He  had  never  yet  done,  even  for  a 
moment — unless  He  used  His  supernatural  power  in  self-defence,  and 
for  self -aggrandisement,  they  were  hopelessly  lost. 

To  Jesus  Himself  the  moment  was  unspeakably  solemn.  His 
scarcely  founded  Kingdom  Avas  about  to  pass  through  the  severest 
trial.  The  temporary  and  earthly  in  it  were  to  be  violently  sepa- 
rated, for  ever,  from  the  licaA'^enly  and  eternal.  All  hopes  of  a  worldly 
kingdom,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  His  folloAvers,  Avere  to  be 
destroyed,  and  He,  the  Aisible  head  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  appre- 
hended, dishonoiu'ed,  and  crucitied.  The  thoughts  of  His  disciples 
were  to  be  raised  from  the  idea  of  a  present,  incarnate  iVIessiah,  to  a 
Messiah  in  heaven ;  to  appear,  henceforth,  no  more,  but  by  His  return 
from  the  invisible  world.  To  be  true  to  Him,  meant,  from  this  time, 
the  realizatirm  of  a  sjMritual  conception  as  yet  uuattaiued  by  cA^en  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  Twelve. 
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But  Christ  was  in  no  degree  turned  aside,  or  paralyzed  in  His  res- 
olution, by  such  dangers.  While  in  no  sense  courting  death,  and 
even  ■wishful,  if  it  pleased  His  Father,  to  escape  its  attendant  horrors. 
He  moved  towards  the  appointed  and  foreseen  end,  with  sublime 
self-possession,  and  holy  peace  of  soul,  recognizing  all  that  yet  re- 
mained for  Hun  to  do,  and  doing  it  with  a  divine  serenity.  His 
bearing  to  the  great  world,  to  the  last;  His  action  and  His  self-re- 
straint, are,  alike,  wonderful ;  but  it  must  strike  us  still  more,  as  we 
observe  it  closely,  how  He  bore  Himself  in  the  circle  of  His  chosen 
ones  as  the  catastrophe  pressed  nearer  and  nearer. 

When  the  Twelve,  with  their  Master,  had  entered  the  room,  to 
take  their  places  on  the  cushions,  for  the  meal,  the  greatness  of  the 
change  yet  to  be  wrought  on  their  minds  was  once  more  strikingly 
shown.  In  spite  of  all  He  had  said,  the  question  of  precedence  was 
uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 

As  the  head  of  the  gi'oup,  Jesus  naturally  took  the  first  place  on 
the  highest  couch — the  outermost,  on  the  right  of  the  hollow  square ; 
— His  face  towards  the  second  place ;  His  feet  outwards.    Resting 
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His  left  elbow  and  side  on  a  cushion  the  whole  breadth  of  the  couch. 
His  right  hand  was  thus  free,  while  the  Apostle  next  Him  reclined 
so  that  his  head  lay,  as  it  were,  in  his  Master's  bosom.  It  had  been 
the  custom,  in  ancient  times,  to  eat  the  Passover  standing,  but  the 
Rabbis  had  changed  it  for  the  Gentile  practice  of  reclining.  It  was 
like  slaves,  they  said,  to  eat  standing,  and  as  Israel  was  not  a  race  of 
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sb'^es  but  of  free  men,  they  shoiild  eat  the  feast  reclining;  a  flattery 
so  pleasing  to  Jewish  pride  that  even  the  ix)orest  adoptied  the  new- 
mode. 

But  this  Jewish  pride  in  the  Apostles,  made  still  more  fierce  by 
selfish  ambition,  in  prospect  of  the  political  glory  the,y  still  per- 
versely hoped  for,  could  ill  brook  to  take  a  lower  place  tlian  others. 
It  was  a  grave  matter  for  them,  as  for  the  Pharisees,  who  should 
have  the  liigher  seats,  for,  in  their  delusion,  they  assumed  that  it 
might  affect  their  future  position  in  the  Messianic  State,  to  be  founded, 
as  they  dreamed,  presently.  So  the  strife  that  had  broken  out  on  the 
other  side  of  Jericho,  once  more  distressed  their  Master,  and  He  could 
only  still  it  by  repeating  the  keen  rebuke  He  then  gave  them.  "  In 
my' kingdom,"  said  He,  "to  be  humble  is  to  be  great:  the  lowliest  is, 
in  it,  the  highest."  No  more  was  needed;  the  struggle,  now,  would 
rather  be  for  the  lowest  place. 

But  He  did  not  confine  Himself  to  words.  Rising  from  the  couch, 
when  the  supper  was  just  about  to  begin,  and  girding  Himself  with 
a  towel,  like  a  slave,  after  laying  aside  His  upjjer  garments,  He 
poured  water  into  a  basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  feet  of  His  dis- 
ciples. Pride  and  selfish  ambition  could  not  be  more  strikingly  and 
touchingly  reproved,  than  by  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  one  who 
knew  that  He  had  had  all  things  given  into  His  hands  by  God  His 
Father,  and  that  He  had  come  forth  from  Him,  and  was  about  to 
return  to  Him.  No  greater  proof  could  be  shown  of  His  love,  than 
that  such  an  act  of  humility  should  be  its  natural  expression.  Had 
they  all  been  true-hearted,  it  would  have  been  amazing  in  one  so 
transcendently  aljove  them,  but  it  was  still  more  so,  when  He  knew 
that  one  of  them  was  already  a  traitor.  He  had  proclaimed  Himself 
the  Son  of  God,  tlie  future  judge  of  the  world,  the  ]\ressiah  in  whose 
gift  were  the  honours  of  heaven,  and  whose  voice  was  to  raise  the 
dead,  and  they  were  simple  Galilfean  fishermen.  There  could  be  no 
commentar)^  on  His  demand  for  lowliness,  as  the  true  ground  of  ad- 
vancement in  His  kingdom,  more  vivid  than  His  voluntarily  per- 
forming the  lowliest  act  of  personal  service  to  them  all. 

He  seems  to  have  begun  with  Simon  Peter,  His  chief  Apostle,  but 
the  warm  heart  and  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  rock-like  man  shrank 
from  letting  his  Master  humble  Himself  thus.  "Lord,"  said  he, 
"dost  Thou  wash  my  feet !  "  He  had  not  realized  the  meaning  of  an 
act  intended  as  symbolical.  "  What  I  do,"  replied  Jesus,  "  thou  un- 
derstandest  not  now,  but  wilt  know  hereafter."  "  Ihou  shalt  never 
wash  my  feet.  Lord, "  reiterated  the  Apostle.  "If  I  do  not  wash 
thee,"  said  Jesus,  "  thou  hast  no  part  with  me."  "Lord,  if  that  be 
the  case, "  broke  out  Peter,  "wash  not  my  feet  only,  but  my  hands 
and  my  head."  "It  is  not  necessary,"  said  Jesus.  "  He  who,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  ways,  has  taken  a  bath  before  his  meal,  needs  no 
more  than  to  cleanse  the  dust  from  his  feet,  which  has  clung  to  them 
on  the  way  from  the  bath.     Except  this,  he  is  clean,  and  it  is  the 
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eame  with  you,  except  him  who  intends  to  betray  me.  By  my  word, 
which  I  have  spoken  to  yon,  and  the  faitli  waked  in  you  by  it,  you 
are  alrcad}'  clean  in  the  sense  I  mean — right  in  the  desire  of  your 
heart  towards  me.  Yet,  though  thus  clean,  the  dust  of  earth  still 
clings  to  you  in  part,  and  makes  a  last  washing  needful."  The  hour 
was  at  hand  for  this  last  crowning  act  of  love — the  shedding  His 
blood  for  them  for  the  remission  of  their  sins — and  He  would  now 
prepare  them  for  it  bj"  this  tender  symbol,  for  it  taught  not  only 
humility,  but  that  He  alone  could  take  away  sin. 

Having  washed  their  feet  and  resumed  His  garments,  He  once  more 
took  His  place  on  the  couch. 

"  Do  you  know,"  He  asked,  as  He  did  so,  "the  meaning  of  what  I 
have  now  done  to  you?  You  call  me  Teac-her  and  Lord,  and  you  are 
right,  for  I  am  both.  Learn,  then,  tliat,  if  I,  your  Master  and  Lord, 
wash  your  feet,  you,  also,  ought  to  wash  one  anotlier's  feet,  for  I  have 
done  this  as  an  example  to  you,  that  you  should  do  to  each  other  as  I 
have  done  to  you.  You  know,  and  I  woidd  have  you  remember  it, 
that  a  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord,  nor  an  apostle  than  He 
who  sent  him  forth,  so  that  you  may  well  imitate  me,  your  superior, 
in  my  liumilitv.  If  you  understand  what  I  say,  it  will  be  well  for 
you  if  j"OU  act  on  my  teaching.  I  do  not,  indeed,  speak  of  you  all. 
I  knowyour  characters  and  hearts,  but  all  has  happened  in  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  will,  for  the  Scripture  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  which 
says,  'He  that  eats  bread  with  me,  craftily  lifts  up  his  heel  against 
me;'  to  trip  and  overthrow  me.  I  tell  you  before  it  happen,  that, 
when  it  does  take  place,  you  may  believe  that  I  am  indeed  the  IMes- 
siah,  and  that  no  other  is  to  be  expected.  That  I  should  be  betrayed 
by  one  of  oiu'selves  might  have  shaken  your  faith  in  me,  but  it  cannot 
do  so  when  I  have  foreseen  and  foretold  it,  as  part  of  the  counsel  of 
God.  But  to  cheer  and  encourage  you  in  your  faithfulness,  let  me  tell 
yoii  that  you  may  go  forth  to  the  mission  on  which  I  have  sent  you, 
v\-ith  joyful  hearts.  Your  high  position,  as  my  apostles,  remains 
unaffected  bj^  the  treachery  of  one  of  your  number.  For.  as  I  have 
said  before.  I  now  solemnly  repeat — he  who  receives  you  is  accounted 
by  me  as  if  he  had  received  myself,  and  he  who  receives  me  receives 
God  the  Father  who  sent  me,  for  He  dwells  in  me,  and  I  in  Him." 

The  supper  now  began,  but  the  spirit  of  Jesus  was  still  clouded  and 
troubled  by  the  presence  of  the  traitor.  At  last  His  feelings  broke  out 
into  irrepressible  words.  "Verily,  verily,"  said  He,  "One  of  you, 
Avho  eat  with  me,  will  betray  me.  His  hand  is  with  me  on  the  table. " 
They  had  never  hitherto  realized  His  hints,  and  the  very  thought  of 
treason,  to  their  honest  and  faithful  hearts,  was  almost  beyond  belief. 
They  could  not  think  who  Avas  meant,  for  .ludas  had  managed,  by  his 
liypocrisy,  to  hide  his  character  from  them  all.  One  by  one,  they 
began  to'ask,  "Lord,  is  it  I?"  "It  is  one,"  replied  Jesus,  "who  dips 
with  me  into  the  dish.  The  Son  of  3Ian,  indeed,  goes  in  this  way  by 
the  counsels  of  God,  from  thi^;  world,  but  v.co  to  that  man  by  whom 
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He  is  betrayed  I  It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  had  not  been 
born !"  Words  thus  general  only  increased  the  pain  and  emotion  of 
all.  At  last,  Peter,  not  ventimng  to  ask  directly  who  it  could  be,  but- 
conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  beckoned  to  John,  who  lay  next  our 
liOrd,  to  ask  Him  who  could  be  so  base.  "It  is  he,"  whispered  Jesus, 
"who  is  just  about  to  dip  the  bitter  herbs  into  this  charoseth  with  me, 
and  to  whom  I  shall  give  some  of  it  present!}'." 

He  then  dipped  the  piece  of  bread  into  the  charoseth,  and  handed  it 
to  Judas.  "Is  it  I?"  asked  the  guilty  man,  conscience-stricken,  and 
yet  unmelted.  He  had  not  heard  the  words  of  John,  but  his  guilty 
soul  could  not  help  stammering  out  the  question,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  mockery  of  true-heartedness  he  had  acted  so  long.  The 
aAvful  reply — that  "it  was" — tore  away  the  mask  at  once,  and  un- 
veiled his  heart.  That  all  was  known  would  have  overwhelmed  some, 
in  shame  and  contrition,  but  it  only  hardened  the  betrayer.  The  wild 
madness  of  evil  was  on  him  ft>r  the  time.  He  could  think  only  of 
himself:  his  fancied  wrongs;  his  full  resolve.  Satan  had  entered  his 
soul,  and  bent  his  whole  nature  to  his  own  dark  ends.  It  maj^  be  that 
the  exposure  roused  him  to  the  heedlessness  of  despair,  as  when  the 
arch  enemy  bade  hope  farewell, 

"  and,  with  hope,  farewell  fear, 
Farewell  remoi-se :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good  1"' 

It  was  vain  for  him  to  seek  to  hide  the  workings  of  his  soul  by  an 
affected  outward  calm.     He  had  long  veiled  falsehood 

"under  saintly  tshow. 
Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couch'd  with  revenge." 

But  the  ej'es  of  his  Master  shone  into  the  depths  of  his  being,  and  saw 
the  tumult  of  his  worst  passions,  in  their  mastery.  ' '  What  you  have 
to  do,"  said  Jesus,  "do  quickl}-."  He  could  not  breathe  freely  till  the 
miserable  man  had  left,  and  besides.  He  Avould  fain  meet  the  inevi- 
taljle  as  soon  as  might  be,  for  the  slow  advance  of  a  catastrophe  is 
harder  to  bear  than  the  catastrophe  itself.  Judas  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  command  at  once,  and,  having  received  the  piece  of  bread, 
dipped  in  the  charoseth.  moodily  took  it,  and  silently  withdrew  into 
the  outer  night.  The  Eleven  were  too  much  confused  to  realize  the 
end  as  at  all  .so  near.  Betrayal  might  come,  but  at  some  future,  per- 
haps distant,  time.  They  only  fancied,  therefore,  that  Judas  had  left 
either  to  buy  what  might  be  needed  during  the  week  of  the  feast,  or 
for  that  special  night;  or  that  Jesus  had  bethought  Himself  of  some 
deed  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  and  sent  him  to  carry  it  out.  The  traitor 
gone,  Christ  felt  free  to  speak,  and,  as  if  relieved  of  a  load,  broke  out 
into  a  joyful  anticipation  of  His  fast-coming  triumph.  In  the  near 
vision  of  the  Cross,  His  work  seemed  already  finished;  His  glory,  as 
conqueror  of  Death  and  Hell,  and  Redeemer  of  Mankind,  attained, 
and  that  of  God  the  Father  illustrated. 
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"Kow,"  said  He,  in  effect,  "the  Son  of  Man  is  already'  glorified. 
All  things  are  hastening  to  His  triumph,  and,  in  that  triumph,  God 
Himself  will  also  Ijc  glorified,  for  it  is  His  work  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently complete.  And,  if  God  be  thus  glorified  in  my  death  for  the 
salvation  of  man,  He  will  assuredly  crown  me  with  His  own  heavenly 
glory,  when  I  return  to  Him:  the  glory  that  I  had  with  Him,  before 
I  came  to  earth  to  become  man,  and  that,  even  now,  is  close  at  hand, 
through  my  death,  which  will  usher  me  into  it.  The  betrajer  has 
gone  to  accomplish  it ! 

"  My  children,  for  I  call  you  so  in  love,  I  shall  be  only  a  little  while 
longer  with  you.  and  you  will  feel  the  want  of  mj'  presence,  and  wish 
for  me;  but,  as  I  once  said  to  my  enemies,  I  shall  be  where  you  cannot 
follow  and  find  rae.  For  a  parting  word,  let  me  give  j'oua  last  com- 
mand,— my  very  last:  a  new  command,  to  lie  kept,  as  such,  so  much 
the  more; — that,  henceforth,  ye  love  each  other  because  I  have  loved 
you  all,  and  because  you  all  love  me.  I  have  often,  before,  told  you 
to  love  all  men,  and  so  be  like  God,  but  I  now  tell  you  to  do  so,  for  the 
love  I  lK?ar  to  you,  and  for  that  which  you  bear  to  me.  You  must, 
henceforth,  Ije  kno^\^l  as  memliers  of  mj^  kingdom,  Jby  the  love  you 
show  to  each  other,  as  such.  And  the  love  you  have,  as  brethren, 
must  be  such,  and  as  great,  as  mine  has  been  towards  you  all." 

As  He  thus  spoke,  Peter  still  dwelt,  in  his  thoughts,  on  the  sad 
■words  which  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  lasting  separation  between  him 
and  his  Master.  "Lord,"  said  he,  in  his  bold,  impetuous  way, 
"You  sjx-ak  of  going  away;  pray  tell  us  whither  you  are  going? 
"Will  you  leave  usandgo  to  the  Gentiles?"  "  I  go  to  a  place,"  replied 
Jesus,  "whei'e  you  cannot  follow^  me  at  present,  however  willing  j'ou 
may  be  to  do  so.  Yet,  do  not  fear.  We  shall  not  be  separated  for 
ever.  You  wUl,  one  day,  follow  me,  in  the  same  way,  and  then  you 
will  come  to  me."  Peter's  heart  could  not  be  silent.  "I  shall  be 
glad  to  come  to  Thee,  Lord,"  said  he,  "even  after  a  time,  but  why  can 
I  not  go  with  Thee  now?  Thou  knowest  me.  I  am  readj'  to  lay 
down  my  life  for  Thee. " 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  replied  Jesus,  with  a  look  full  of  friendship, 
and  yet  also  of  earnest  sadness.  "You  little  know  your  own  heart. 
All  of  you  will  forsake  me,  and  leave  me  to  my  enemies  this  very 
night,  as  Zechariah,  the  prophet,  has  foretold — 'I  will  smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  will  be  scattered  abroad.'  But  be  not 
cast  down  with  too  much  sorrow.  After  I  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
I  will  go  into  Galilee,  and  gather  you  round  me  once  more."  The 
idea  of  forsaking  his  blaster,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  was  too  incon- 
ceivable, however,  to  Peter,  in  the  self-confidence  of  his  affection,  to 
allow  him  to  accept  it  as  possible.  "Other  men  may,  perhaps,  be 
offended  on  account  of  Thee,  Lord,"  said  he,  "but  if  all  the  w'orld 
were  to  be  so,  there  is  no  fear  of  my  failing.  I,  at  any  rate,  will  never 
leave  Thee." 

"  Simon,  Simon,"  replied  Jesus,  using  the  old  name  by  which  He 
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had  know  him  lona  a2:o — "take  care.  Self-confidence  will  be  your 
undoinc;.  Satan  has  seen  it,  and  has  sought  to  get  God  to  give  you 
over  into  his  power,  as  he  once  did  Job,  and  he  has  got  you  for  the 
lime,  to  sift  you  as  wheat  is  sifted.  He  would  fain  have  it  that  your 
professions  are  only  chaff,  and  he  will  shake  and  test  you  by  tempta- 
tions, dangers,  and  troubles,  to  try  to  make  you  turn  against  me,  and 
thus  prove  that  it  is  so.  But  I  am  mightier  than  your  enemy,  and  I 
have  prayed  for  you  that,  though  you  fall,  you  may  rise  again,  and 
that  your  faith  in  me  may  not  give  way  altogether,  and  separate  you 
entirely  from  me.  Though  you  will  assuredly  fall,  yet  you  will  re- 
pent, and  when  you  have  done  so,  see  that  jou.  strengthen  the  faith 
of  your  fellow-disciples,  and  become  their  helper,  to  support  and  con- 
finn  them,  if  they,  like  you,  waver." 

Peter  was  sorely  distressed  at  such  words.  Conscious  of  his  honest 
love  and  fidelity,  it  seemed  as  if  Jesus  doubted  both.  His  warm 
Galiloean  heart  was  fidl.  He  felt  as  if  his  Master  spoke  of  his  acting 
in  a  way  of  which  he  could  not  believe  himself  capable.  "  Lord," 
said  he,  "  I  care  not  what  happens  to  Thee.  I  am  ready  to  go  with 
Thee  to  prison,  or  to  die  with  Thee,  but  I  will  never  leave  Thee,  nor  be 
untrue  to  Thee."  "  Do  you  think  so,  Peter?"  replied  Jesus,  with  a 
voice  full  of  tenderness — "  I  tell  you  that  this  very  night,  before  the 
cock  crow  the  second  time,  you  will  thrice  deny  that  you  know  me." 
"If  I  were  to  die  for  it,  "answered  the  Apostle,  "  no  one  will  ever  hear 
me  deny  Thee."     "  I  can  say  the  same,  "added  all  the  other  Apostles. 

Tliere  was  now  a  pause  for  a  short  time  in  the  conversation.  Pres- 
ently Jesus  re-commenced  it.  "  You  may  wonder  at  my  speaking  as 
I  have  done  to-night,"  said  He,  "but  there  are  good  grounds  for  it. 
Your  circumstances  will  be  entirely  different,  henceforth,  from  what 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  A  time  of  care  and  struggle  lies  before 
vou.  When  I  sent  you  to  travel  through  the  country,  preaching  the 
ivingdom,  and  you  had  neither  purse,  nor  bag  for  food,  nor  sandals, 
— did  you  miss  any  of  these,  or  want  for  anything?"  "Nothing, 
Lord,"  said  all  the  Eleven.  "  It  will  be  very  different  now,"  replied 
Jesus.  "  Whoever  has  money,  let  him  take"  it,  and  let  him  take  pro- 
visions for  the  way,  as  well ;  and  let  him  that  has  no  sword  sell  his 
coat  to  buy  one,  to  defend  himself.  He  who  has  monej^  and  provi- 
sions can  help  himself  on  by  them  in  his  journeys,  but  he  who  has 
none  will  need  to  ask  hospitality,  and,  as  he  needs  not  hope  to  receive 
it,  let  him,  at  least,  have  the  means  of  protection.  I  speak  in  a  fig- 
ure, for  I  do  not  really  mean  you  to  fight,  or  to  carrj^  or  use  a  sword, 
but  I  wish  to  impress"on  you  how  hostile  the  world  will,  henceforth, 
be  to  you,  as  you  go  on  your  journeys  as  my  apostles;  and  what 
earnest  energy 'and  struggle  will'  be  needfid,  on  yoxir  part,  while  you 
are  thus  can-ying  the  news  of  the  Kinsrdom  throiigh  the  world.  For 
I  tell  you,  solemnly,  that  the  words  of  Isaiah,  '  And  He  was  reckoned 
among  transgressors,'  must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  for  that  which  haa 
been  written  of  me  in  Scripture  is  about  to  be  accomplished." 
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The  disciples,  always  ready  to  understand  whatever  they  heard,  in 
the  most  material  sense,  had  failed  to  catch  the  real  meaning  of  Jesus 
in  His  reference  to  the  sword.  They  fancied  that  He  wished  them  to 
provide  weapons  to  resist  approaching  danger.  "We  have  two 
swords, "said  one  of  them.  "That  will  do,"  replied  Jesus,  gently 
avoiding  further  explanation.  "  You  will  not  need  more  than  the 
two," — a  touch  of  sad  irony  which  sufficed  to  show  even  then  that 
He  had  thought  of  something  very  dilferent  as  their  defence  than  the 
purchase  of  arms;  for  how  were  the  nine,  who  had  no  swords  at  all, 
to  protect  themselves,  when  scattered  on  the  apostolic  journeys  of 
"which  He  had  spoken? 

The  evening  was  now  somewiiat  advanced,  according  to  Eastern 
notions,  but  the  Passover  meal,  in  its  different  rites,  could  not  be 
hurried.  The  feast  began  thus,  in  other  circles,  though  we  cannot 
tell  how  far  the  usual  customs  were  followed  by  Jesus.  A  cup  of 
red  wine,  mingled  with  a  fourth  part  of  water,  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
and  temperate  drink,  was  filled  ])y  one  of  the  company,  and  given  to 
the  head  of  the  family,  who  took  it  in  his  right  hand,  as  he  rested, 
supporting  himself  on  his  left  side  and  arm,  and  thanked  God  in  the 
Avords — "  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  Thou  King  of  the  world, 
who  createdst  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  He  then  tasted  the  cup,  and 
passed  it  roimd.  Thanks  for  the  institution  of  the  wa.shing  of  hands 
followed,  and  then  the  washing  itself,  which  wr.s  merel_y  formal. 
"Bitter"  herbs,  such  as  endives,  lettuce,  and  the  like,  were  next  set 
on  the  table,  to  represent  the  hard  life  of  Egj'pt.  Thanks  were  given 
for  them  also,  and  then  they  Avcrc  passed  round  and  eaten,  after  dip- 
ping them  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  vinegar.  The  unleavened  bread 
— the  bread  of  affliction — which  gave  one  of  its  names  to  the  feast, 
followed  next,  and  then  the  bowl  of  charoseth  and  the  Passover  lamb. 
After  this,  the  head  of  the  company  once  more  gave  thanks  to  Him 
"who  created  the  fruit  of  the  earth,"  and  the  bitter  herbs  were  dip- 
ped by  each  in  the  charoseth,  and  a  piece  of  it,  "the  size  of  an  olive," 
eaten,  with  them,  by  all.  A  second  single  cup  of  wine,  mingled  with 
water,  was  now-  poured  out,  discourse  on  the  lessons  of  the  feast  was 
held,  and  then  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  liundredand  fourteenth 
Psalms,  part  of  the  Hallcl,  were  sung.  Another  short  thanksgiving 
follow-ed,  and  the  cup  was  once  more  passed  round  and  tasted. 

The  Household  Father  now  washed  His  hands  again,  and  then  took 
two  of  the  unleavened  cakes,  broke  one  in  two,  and  laying  the  pieces 
on  the  unbroken  cake,  pronounced  a  thanksgiving — "  Blessed  be  He 
v.iio  makes  bread  to  grow  from  the  earth," — wrapped  some  bitter 
herbs  round  a  piece  of  the  broken  bread,  dipped  it  in  the  charoseth, 
ate  it,  after  another  special  thanksgiving,  and,  Avith  it,  a  part  of 
the  lamb;  the  others  following  His  example.  The  supper  had  only 
now  properly  begun.  Each  ate  and  drank  at  his  will;  all,  alike,  in 
the  patriarchal  way  of  the  East,  lifting  what  they  wished,  Avith  their 
fingers,  from  the  common  disli.  A  third  cup  of  wine,  passed  round, 
marked  the  close  of  the  feast  as  a  religious  solemnity. 
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Tlie  meal  liad  advanced  thus  far,  and  was  now  virtually  finished, 
when  the  warning  had  been  given  of  the  approaching  denial  of  their 
Master  by  Peter,  and  the  weak-minded  desertion  of  tlie  Eleven.  The 
solemn  words,  foretelling  the  dangers  and  trials  before  them,  had 
been  added,  when  Jesus,  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  little  band,  nearest 
and  dearest  to  Him  on  earth ;  His  companions  through  the  past  years, 
since  His  public  work  began — introduced  by  an  act  befitting  a  spirit- 
ual religion  like  His,  in  its  simplicit_y,  the  institution  which,  hence- 
forth, should  supersede  in  His  kingdom  on  earth  the  feast  they  had 
ended.  Homage  had  been  paid  for  the  last  time,  as  in  farewell,  to 
the  Past:  they  were,  hereafter,  to  honour  the  new  Symbol  of  the 
Future. 

He  was  about  to  leave  them,  and,  as  yet,  they  had  no  rite,  however 
simple,  to  form  a  centre  round  which  they  might  permanently  gather. 
Some  emblem  was  needed,  by  which  they  might,  hereafter,  be  dis- 
tinguished; some  common  bond,  which  should  outwardly  link  them 
to  each  other,  and  to  their  common  Master.  The  Passover  had  been 
the  symbol  of  the  theocracy  of  the  past,  and  had  given  the  people  of 
God  an  outward,  ever-recurring,  remembrance  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  their  invisible  King.  As  the  founder  of  the  New 
Israel,  Jesus  would  now  institute  a  special  rite  for  its  members,  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  The  Old  Covenant  of  God  with  the  Jew  had 
foimd  its  vivid  embodiment  in  the  j'early  festivity  He  had  that 
night,  for  the  last  time,  observed.  The  New  Covenant  must,  hence- 
forth, have  an  outward  embodiment  also;  more  spiritual,  as  became 
it,  but  equally  vivid. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  touching  and  beautiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity than  the  symbol  now  introduced.  The  Third  Cup  was  known 
as  "  the  cup  of  blessing,"  and  had  marked  the  close  of  the  meal,  held 
to  do  honour  to  the  economy  now  passing  away.  The  bread  had 
been  handed  round  with  the  words,  "  This  is  the  bread  of  affliction:" 
and  the  fiesh  of  the  lamb  had  been  distributed  with  the  Avords,  "  This 
is  the  body  of  the  Passover."  The  feast  of  the  Ancient  People  of 
God  having  been  honoured  by  these  striking  utterances, — Jesus  took 
one  of  the  loaves  or  cakes  before  Him,  gave  thanks,  broke  it,  and 
handed  it  to  the  Apostles  with  words,  the  repetition,  almost  exactly, 
of  those  they  had  heard  a  moment  before — "Take,  eat;  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  given  for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  Then, 
taking  the  cup,  which  had  been  filled  for  the  fourth  and  last  handing 
round,  He  gave  thanks  to  God  once  more,  and  passed  it  to  the  circle, 
Avith  the  words,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  cup  is  the  New  Cove- 
nant" presently  to  be  made  "  in  my  blood;"  instead  of  the  covenant 
made  also  in  blood,  by  God,  with  your  fathers:  "it  is,"  in  abiding 
symbol,  "my  blood  of  the  Covenant"  of  my  Father,  with  the  New 
Israel,  "which  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins.     This  do,  as  often  as  ye  drink,  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

For  Himself,  He  declined  to  taste  it.  "1  will  not  drink,  hence- 
forth," said  He,  "  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine — for  it  was  still  only  wiue 
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— till  that  day,  when,  at  the  end  of  all  things,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
■R'hich  I  have  founded,  shall  finally  triumph,  and  my  followers  be 
gathered  to  the  great  heavenly  feast.  Then,  I  shall  drink  it  new, 
with  you  and  them." 

Such,  and  so  simple,  was  the  new  rite  of  the  Spiritual  Theocracy. 
To  those  around  Him,  at  its  institution,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
meaning  and  nature,  for  it  was,  even  in  words,  a  counterpart  of  that 
which  He  had  superseded,  with  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  form. 
The  cup.  He  told  them,  was  a  symbol  of  the  New  Covenant,  under 
Avhich,  as  His  followers,  they  had  come;  in  distinction  from  that 
Avhich  they  had  left,  for  His  sake.  It  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  Him, 
and  a  constant  recognition  of  their  faith  in  the  virtue  of  His  atoning 
death — that  death,  Avhose  shed  blood  was  the  seal  of  this  New  Cove- 
nant between  the  subjects  of  His  kingdom,  and  God,  His  Father.  It 
symbolized  before  all  ages,  to  the  New  Israel,  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
His  death.  The  Apostles  could  have  had  no  simpler  or  more  unmis- 
takable intimation  that  as  the  blood  of  the  Passover  lamb  redeemed 
the  people  of  God,  of  old,  from  the  sword  of  the  angel  of  wrath.  His 
blood  would  be  a  ransom  for  man,  from  far  deadlier  peril.  A  cove- 
nant, to  them,  implied  a  sacrifice,  and  His  blood,  as  the  New  Cove- 
nant, was,  therefore,  .sacrificial:  the  blood  of  a  Covenant  which 
pledged  His  followers  to  faith,  and  duty;  the  blood  of  a  new  paschal 
lamb,  with  which  His  disciples  must,  in  figure,  be  sprinkled,  that  the 
destroying  angel  might  pass  over  them,  in  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
custom  of  the  nation  to  make  a  common  meal  the  special  occasion  of 
religious  fellow.ship,  made  the  new  institution  easy  and  natural  to  the 
Apostles,  and  the  constant  use  of  symbols  in  their  hereditary  religion 
prevented  their  misconceiving  the  meaning  of  those  now  introduced 
for  the  first  time.  They  saw  in  it  an  abiding  memorial  of  their  Lord: 
a  vivid  enforcement  of  their  dependence  on  the  merits  of  His  death, 
as  a  sacrifice  for  their  salvation:  the  need  of  intimate  spiritual  com- 
munion with  Him,  as  the  l)read  of  life:  and  the  bond  of  the  new 
brotherhood  He  had  established.  The  joint  commemoration  of  His 
broken  body  and  shed  blood,  was,  henceforth,  to  distingiiish  the 
assemblies  of  His  followers  from  the  world  at  large.  Excepting  bap- 
tism, it  was  the  one  outward  form  in  the  Society,  established  by  their 
Master. 

From  a  rite  thus  simple,  noctrines  have  been  developed  by  theo- 
logical zeal  and  heated  fanc}^  which  woidd  have  alike  startled  and 
shocked  those  who  first  partook  of  it.  It  has  heen  forgotten  how 
Jesus,  Himself,  in  answer  to  the  cavil — "How  can  He  give  us  His 
flesh  to  eat?"  repudiated  the  literalism  which  caught  at  sound,  and 
missed  the  sense.  "My  tlesh — my  bodily  person, " said  He,  " profitetli 
nothing  towards  procuring  eternal  life:  to  talk  of  eating  it  to  gain 
that  life  is  unworthy  trifling:  it  is  the  Spirit  who  quickens  the  soul 
to  a  new,  immortal,  and  heavenly  existence,  and  that  Spirit  acts 
through  the  words  of  sacred  truth  which  I  speak  to  you.  They  are 
spirit,  and  they  i:.re  life." 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE     FAREWELL. 

Jerusalem  was  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  cities  on  this  Pass- 
over night.  But  though  the  hum  of  universal  rejoicing  rose  on  every 
side,  there  was  only  sadness  in  the  little  baud  round  Jesus.  One  of 
their  number  had  proved  a  traitor,  and  their  Master  had  told  them, 
once  more,  that  He  would  very  soon  leave  them.  They  were  sore  at 
heart  from  shame  at  the  baseness  of  Iscariot ;  at  the  dread  of  losing  a 
Master  they  passionately  loved ;  and  at  the  utter  miscarriage  of  all 
their  half-worldl}%  half-religious,  expectations  of  earthly  glory.  Their 
Master  had  instituted  a  rite  to  mark  them  as  apart  from  all  other 
men,  but  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  little  use  for  it,  in  the  appar- 
ently near  overthrow  of  His  infant  Kingdom. 

As  they  reclined,  sad  and  silent,  Jesus  read  their  thoughts,  and  be- 
gan to  cheer  them,  by  lifting  their  hearts  from  the  gloomy  present  to 
the  glorious  future. 

"Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  with  care  and  anxiety  in  such  a 
way,"  said  He;  "believe  in  God,  and  in  me,  His  Son,  who  speak 
in  His  name,  and  let  that  faith  lead  you  to  trust  confldentlj'  that  the 
promises  made  you  will  be  fulfilled.  I  have,  indeed,  told  you  that  I 
must  go  to  my'Father,  but  I  have  told  j^ou,  also,  that  I  will  return. 
You  have,  assuredly,  nothing  to  expect  on  earth  except  trial,  but  your 
reward  in  the  world  to  come  may  well  raise  you  above  all  sorrow  on 
that  account.  In  heaven,  my  Father's  house,  are  many  mansions; 
you  need  not  fear  that  everlasting  habitations  in  glory  will  fail  you. 
If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you,  for  I  never  deceive  you. 
Nay,  more,  I  am  your  forerunner  thither.  If  I  go  away,  it  is  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you.  I  am  your  friend,  going  home  before  you,  to 
get  all  ready  for  your  glad  reception  when  you  follow  me. 

"  Nor  is  this  all;  I  will  return  to  fetch  you  to  my  heavenly  home, 
that,  where  I  am,  you  may  be,  also,  for  ever.  If  you  remember  what 
1  have  said  in  the  past,  you  will  know  not  only  whither  I  am  going, 
but,  since  it  is  I  who  prepare  a  place  for  you  above,  and  I,  and  no 
other,  who  will  come  to  lead  you  thither,  you  must  also  know  the 
way." 

He  alluded  to  His  spiritual  return  at  the  blissful  death  of  His  ser- 
vants, to  guide  them  to  Himself,  above,  and  He  had  told  them,  not 
long  before,  that  He  was  the  door  of  the  great  fold,  and  that  if  any 
man  entered  by  Him,  he  would  be  saved.  But  they  had  forgotten 
this,  as  they  had  so  much  else. 

A  full  and  satisfying  answer  to  the  question  of  Peter,  lay  in  these 
words.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  still  the  fears  and  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles.     They  still  clung  fondly  to  their  earthly 
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hopes  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  and  though  they,  perhaps,  realized 
the  near  departure  of  their  ^Master,  tliej"  had  not,  even  yet,  come  to 
comprehend  that  it  meant  His  death.  Hence  His  figurative  language 
remained  so  dark  to  them,  that  Thomas,  constitutionally  given,  as  he 
was,  to  seek  clearness  and  certainty,  interrupted  Him  with  a  reverent 
freedom — 

"Lord,  we  do  not,  as  yet,  know  whither  Thou  art  going,  and  hew 
can  we  know  the  way  "in  which  to  follow  Thee?"  The  questioner 
wished  to  find  out  the  way  by  learning  the  goal,  but  Christ,  in  His 
answer,  pointed  him  to  the  way  as  revealing  all  else. 

"I  myself,  and  no  other,  amthe  way,"  said  He,  "  because  no  one 
comes  to  the  Father,  in  His  heavenly  glory,  but  through  me.  I  am 
the  true  wav,  for  I  speak  only  the  truth  given  me  from  above  to  make 
known  the 'way  to  life,  for  he  who  believes  in  me  shall  live  by  me, 
and  shall  have  everlasting  life,  and  I  shall  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
If  3'e  have  known  me — the  Way — j-e  will  know  whither  I  am  going 
— to  my  Father — for,  since  he  who  sees  the  Son,  sees  the  Father  also, 
you  know  Him  from  this  time,  and  have  seen  Him,  in  seeing  me.  I 
am  the  Wat,  because  no  one  can  reach  my  Father's  presence,  but 
through  faith  in  me  as  the  Saviour:  the  Truth,  because  I  am  the  self- 
revelation  of  God;  the  Light,  come  into  the  world,  without  following 
which,  no  one  can  gain  salvation:  tlie  Life,  because  I  am  the  source 
and  spring  of  eternal  life,  so  that  he  who  does  not  receive  me  into  his 
heart,  bj' faith,  is  ahead 3^  condemned." 

Philip  had  listened,  but  could  not  understand.  He  could  only 
think  that  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  seeing  the  Father,  alluded  to  some 
invisible  appearance  of  Jehovah,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  the  IVIessiah.  With  a  child-like  simplicity,  there- 
fore, he  turned  to  Christ — "Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  all  our 
wishes  will  be  satisfied." 

No  one  who  had  thought  over  the  words  "If  ye  have  known  me, 
ye  will  have  known  my  Father  also,"  and  had  understood  them, 
could  have  asked  such  a  question.  It  marked  an  amazing  want  of 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  mode 
of  speech.  Hence,  the  answer  of  Christ  sounds  almost  sad.  ''Have  I 
been  so  long  with  you,  and  do  you  know  so  little  of  me,  Philip?  If 
you  really  knew  me,  you  Avould  not  ask  me  to  show  you  the  Father. 
He  cannot  be  shown  to  the  natural  sight.  But  he  who  sees  me,  and 
rightly  understands  who  I  am,  knows  the  Father,  in  thus  knowing 
me.  Such  an  one  realizes  tliat,  in  me,  the  highest  revelation  of  God 
that  is  possible  has  appeared,  and  has  no  wish  to  have  any  higher  or 
other  outward  and  material  manifestation  of  Him.  You  speak  as  if 
you  did  not  believe  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Fatlier  in  me,  and 
that  hence,  as  I  said,  he  who  sees  me  sees  tlie  Father  also.  Tlie  proof 
that  it  is  so,  is  in  m^'  words,  for  they  nre  not  mj'  own,  but  His.  If 
3'ou  doubt  this,  you  do  not  need  to  believe  merely  because  I  say  so: 
believe  it  on  the"  proof  of  the  works  that  I  do,  for  it  is  not  I,  who  do 
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them,  but  the  Father.  Put  away  j'our  p;roc;s  earthly  ideas.  "What  I 
mean  is,  tliat  the  Father  is  revealed  by  the  Son,  as  His  image  and 
likeness,  but  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  the  e^ve  of  faith  and  of  the 
soul." 

Jesus  now  turned  to  the  Apostles  at  larcre,  and  resumed  Ills  dis- 
course at  the  point  lie  had  left,  -when,  tirst  Thomas,  and  then  Philip, 
broke  in  with  their  questions. 

"I  have  promised  you  eternal  life,"  said  lie,  "  if  you  tnist  me  and 
mj'  Father.  Let  me  do  more,  that  you  may  be  cheered  and  supi)orted 
in  your  future  labours  for  my  Kingdom.  I  tell  you,  with  all  solem- 
nity, tliat  if  you  have  this  true  faith  in  me,  and  l(j\'e  towards  me, 
you  v>ill  have  the  power  to  do  just  such  wonderful  works  as  I  have 
done,  and  even  greater,  for  I  am  going  to  My  Father  to  be  raised  to 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth;  so  that  you  may  feel  sure  that  your 
prayers,  as  my  Apostles,  offered  in  my  name,  for  the  advancement 
of  my  Kingdom,  will  be  heard  and  answered,  in  all  their  fulness. 
You  will  receive  power  from  above  to  overcome  the  world  by  your 
labours  as  my  Apostles; — to  spread  the  Gospel  among  all  nations, 
and  to  triumph  over  all  Jewish  and  Gentile  opposition.  I  mean  this 
when  I  speak  of  your  doing  greater  works  than  my  outward  mira- 
cles on  one  here  and  one  there.  It  is  I  who  Avill  give  you  this  power, 
for  I  am  in  mj'  Father,  and  my  Father  is  in  me,  and  Reworks  through 
me,  and  I  shall  give  it  that  my  Father  may  be  glorified  by  my  triumph ; 
for  His  glory  is  the  great  end  of  my  work,  now  and  hereafter.  So 
mighty,  indeed,  will  be  your  pravers  in  my  name,  as  my  Apostles, 
that  I  will  do  not  only  what  you  ask,  for  the  spread  of  my  Kingdom, 
but  I  will  do  it  whenever,  and  as  often  as  ever,  you  ask  it. 

"But  if  you  desire  that  so  great  an  honour  should  be  granted  you, 
that  I  should  hear  and  answer  all  your  prayers,  you  must,  above  all 
things,  keep  my  commandments,  for  by  doing  so  you  best  show  your 
love  for  me. 

"  I  know  3'ou  feel  sad  at  the  thought  of  losing  my  presence  and 
help,  and  wonder  who  will  stand  by  you,  and  aid  you,  when  I  am 
gone.  Be  not  afraid.  I  will  not  leave  you  alone,  but  will  see  that 
my  place  be  supplied,  so  that  you  want  for  nothing.  For  I  will  ask 
the  Father,  and  He  v^ill  give  you  another  Helper  and  Counsellor, 
who  will  not  leave  you,  as  I  must  now  do,  but  will  abide  with  you 
for  ever — protecting,  helping,  .strengthening  you,  in  all  your  needs; 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  imparts  the  divine  Truth  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  leads  them  to  know  it,  and  quickens  them  to  all  spiritual  poAver. 
The  unbelieving  world  canncjt  receive  Him,  because  they  have  not 
the  inward  sight  to  know  Him,  and  He  is  not  visible  to  the  outward 
sense.  But  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  will  not  receive,  auj'thir.g 
that  is  not  material,  and  apparent  to  the  bodily  eye.  You,  however, 
v.ho  believe  in  me,  will  know  Him,  for  He  will  remain  v.'ith  you,  and 
will  be  in  you,  and  your  own  experience  will  make  you  feel  that  lie 
is  so. 
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"  Nor  is  this  all,  my  dear  ones.  1  will  not  leave  you  like  orphans; 
■with  me,  j'our  spiritual  Father,  gone  from  you  for  ever.  Not  only 
will  j'ou  have  the  Spirit  of  Truth  with  you,  but  I,  myself,  will  shortly 
return  to  you. .  In  a  very  little  while  longer  the  world  will  see  me  no 
more,  but  you  will  see  me,  though  not  bodily  present.  You  will  see 
me  in  spirit,  and  feel  that  I  commune  with  you  and  work  in  you, 
through  the  Spirit,  whom  I  will  send.  I  shall  be  alive,  though  un- 
.seen,  for  I  will  rise  from  the  dead  and  live  for  evermore,  and  shall 
make  you  partakers  of  my  heavenly  and  deathless  life.  By  this 
liigher  spiritual  life  j'e  shall  know,  in  that  day,  when,  by  the  gift  of 
my  Spirit,  I  come  to  you  in  power,  that  I  am  in  mj-  Father,  and  you 
in  me,  and  I  in  you.  "When  I  come,  linally,  in  oiitward  glory,  as  I 
have  told  you  already,  at  the  last  day,  j'ou  will  have  no  more  doubts 
or  fears,  as  you  now  have,  in  this  time  of  my  lowliness  and  humilia- 
tion. You  will  then  know,  when  jou  see  me  descend  in  heavenly 
majesty,  as  you  shall  have  already  felt  when  I  come,  very  soon,  by 
the  Spirit;  that  my  words  are  true — that  I  am  indeed  in  my  Father, 
and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you — that  we  are  for  ever  inseparably  one 
with  the  Father,  and  with  each  other. 

"But  only  he  who  has  my  commandments  in  his  heart,  and  prac- 
tises them  in  his  life,  truly  loves  me,  and  will  be  loved  by  my  Father 
and  by  me.  To  him  will  I  reveal  my  presence  in  his  soul,  by  the 
Spirit  through  whom  I  commune  with  him." 

Here,  Judas  Thaddteus,  "the  brave,"  the  son  of  an  unknown 
James,  interrupted  the  discourse  ])y  a  reverent  question.  "With  the 
simple  literal  ideas  of  his  age  and  nation,  he  could  not  understand 
Avhat  Jesus  had  said  about  manifesting  Himself  onlj-  to  individual 
believers,  and  not  to  all  men.  He  still  expected  a  visible  appearance 
of  Christ,  in  glory,  as  the  Messiah,  to  judge  the  unbelieving  world, 
and  set  up  His  own  Kingdom.  "  What  has  happened.  Lord,"  asked 
he,  "  to  make  Thee  determine  to  show  Thyself  as  the  Messiah  only  to 
us,  and  not  to  the  world  at  large?     How  comes  it?" 

"  The  reason,"  replied  Jesus,  "  is,  that  the  world,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  believe  in  me  and  love  me,  is  neither  morally  capable  of  receiving 
such  a  manifestation  of  me,  as  I  mean — a  spiritual  communion  with 
the  soul — nor  worthy  of  it.  Only  believing  and  faithfid  hearts  can 
become,  or  desire  to  become,  the  abode  of  my  Father  or  of  myself,  so 
that  We  may  live  in  that  loving  fellowship  with  them  which  reveals 
Us  to  them.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  an  outward  and  visible  dwelling 
with  men  as  when  the  divine  glory  rested  between  the  cherubim,  or 
over  the  Tabernacle ;  but  an  unseen  abode,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
soul  as  in  a  Temple.  Only  he  who  loves  me,  and,  loving  me,  keeps 
my  commandments,  can  have  this  honour  and  blessedness.  Such  an 
one  ]\Iy  Father  will  love  as  well  as  I,  and  we  will  come  to  him  and 
make  our  abode  with  him.  He  who  does  not  love  me  will  not  keep 
my  commandments.  I  call  my  commandments  mine,  but,  in  reality, 
ihey  are  those  of  my  Father  who  sent  me.     With  such  an  one,  there- 
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fure,  who  rejects  God's  words  and  docs  not  oT)cy  tlicm,  the  Father  and 
I  cannot  make  our  abode,  and,  thus,  I  cannot  niauilVst  myself  in  this 
spiritual  Avay,  of  which  alone  I  speak,  except  to  individual  souls." 

There  was  now  a  short  pause,  l)ut,  after  a  time,  Jesus  began  again. 
Glancing  back  at  all  He  had  said  to  them  during  the  evening,  sxiid 
knowing  that  much  of  it  must  be  dark  and  enigmatical  to  tlieir  simple 
minds,  He  lovingly  cheered  them  by  some  further  kind  words. 

"I  have  said  "these  things  to  you,  while  I  am  still  with  you,  but  I 
know  that  you  hardly  understand  some  of  my  sajdngs,  au(l  that  you 
will  necessarily  forget  others.  The  Holy  Spirit,  wliom  the  Father 
v.ill  send  in  my  name,  at  my  request,  to  be  your  heavenly  Friend 
and  Helper,  will,  however,  throw  light  on  every  point,  and  bring  to 
your  vivid  remembrance  all  that  I  have  now  told  you;  giving  you 
a  fuller  and  wider  understanding  of  the  truths  I  have  only  brieiiy 
opened. " 

"Fear  not,  my  beloved  ones,  all  will  be  well  with  you,"  added  He, 
for  they  were  sorely  troubled.  "You  know  how  you  wish  your 
friends  '  Peace '  when  you  part  from  them.  ]\Iy  farewell  greeting  is 
'  Peace  be  with  you  '—'the  peace  of  reconciliation  to  God,  of  eternal 
salvation  in  my  Kingdom,  which  I  have  gained  for  you  as  your 
Saviour.  My  peace,  coming  from  me,  and  by  me,  I  leave  you;  for 
it  Avill  be  won  for  you,  as  an  undying  gift,  by  my  death,  now  so  near. 
This  gift — my  peace — is  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  that  which 
men  wish  each  other  in  their  farewells — mere  earthly  joy  and  pros- 
perity, which  leave  the  soul  unblessed.  My  peace  carries  with  it 
lasting  good,  and  true  unfading  happiness,  for  it  is  that  of  the  soul. 

"  As  I  began,  therefore,  I  shall  end — Let  not  j'our  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid,  either  now  or  hereafter.  Why  should  it  bo 
either?  Instead  of  sadness,  you  ought  to  feel  joy,  for  I  have  told  j'ou 
that,  though  I  go  away  now,  I  shall  come  to  you  again.  Indeed, 
if  you  love  me,  as  I  know  you  do,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  me  say 
that  I  am  going  back  to  my  Father,  for  here  my  Father  has  used  my 
luiman  weakness  to  speak  His  words  and  do  His  works,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  man.  The  mortal  nature  I  now  wear  has  been  His  feeble 
and  indirect  instrument.  But  when  I  i-eturn  to  Him,  my  Kingdom 
will  be  under  His  direct  power.  My  work,  thenceforth,  will  rest  alone, 
and  directly,  in  His  hand,  and  He  will  complete  what  I  have  begun 
on  earth,  by  His  mighty  power,  through  His  Spirit;  without  hiiman 
limitation,  such  as  has  been  inevitable  while  He  wrought  through  me 
as  the  Son  of  Man — a  man  like  yourselves.  He,  working  with  His 
Almighty  power,  directly,  through  His  Spirit,  is  greater,  as  a  help  to 
my  Kingdom,  than  I  can  he  while  I  act  for  Him  tlrrough  this  dying 
body. 

"I  have  told  you  now,  while  I  am  still  with  you,  that  I  shall 
presently  leave  you,  that  your  faith  may  not  be  shaken  when  I  am 
gone.  The  hour  of  my  departure  approaches:  I  shall  not  speak  much 
with  you  after  this.     For  the  prince  of  this  world — the  evil  one— 
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is  already  coming  against  me.  But  fear  not,  lie  has  no  power  over 
me.  Tliere  is  uotliing  in  my  soul  -which  he  can  assail;  no  sin  by 
T\hich  he  can  claim  me  as  his.  Xor  do  I  need  to  yield  to  him  in  any- 
thing, for  I  could,  if  I  chose,  avoid  the  death  with  which  he  threatens 
me.  But,  that  the  world  maj'  knov,^  my  love  to  the  Father,  and  that 
I  do  what  He  has  appointed  for  me  as  His  will,  though  it  be  to  die; 
let  us  rise  uow^  from  the  table,  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  powers  of 
darkness,  before  whom,  according  to  the  counsels  of  God,  I  shall 
fall." 

The  whole  company  hcreu])on  rose,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
room.  But  Jesus,  full  of  thoughts  which  He  longed,  even  yet,  to 
utter,  before  His  ever  nearer  separation,  stood,  as  it  were,  fixed  to 
the  spot  by  His  love  to  them,  and  once  more  began  to  speak.  He 
could  not  bring  Himself  to  break  up  this  last  communion  He  should 
have  with  them. 

He  began  by  the  well-known  and  beautiful  comparison  of  Himself 
and  the  Apostles  to  a  A'ine  and  its  bi'anches.  Perhaps  the  thought 
rose  from  the  sight  of  the  Aviue-cup  on  the  table  and  its  recent  use 
at  the  evening's  feast,  or,  perhaps,  the  house  stood  amidst  vines,  and 
branches  may  have  been  trained  round  the  window,  or  the  vineyard 
itself  may  have  lain  below  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

"This  vine,  with  its  branches  and  fruit,"  said  He,  pointing  to  the 
wine-cup,  or  to  the  vines  outside,  "is  a  type,  in  its  earthly  and 
visible  way,  of  a  heavenly  and  divine  truth.  I  am  the  true  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.  He  sent  me 
into  the  world:  He  has  given  me  such  faithful  souls  as  you,  and 
joined  you  with  me,  in  living  fellowship  and  com.munion:  He  has 
tended  "the  growth  of  the  trrith  in  the  past,  for  it  has  been  He  wjio 
has  been  wwking  through  me,  and  He  will  continue  to  do  so  after  I 
leave  you,  by  His  Holv  Spirit. 

"As  in  the  natural  vine  there  are  fruitful  and  unfruitful  branches, 
so,  in  my  fellowship,  there  are  some  who  bear  fruit  both  in  word  and 
in  act.  and  some  who  do  not.  (^)nly  those  who  are  pure  and  sincere 
— those  who  trulj'  love  me  and  keep  my  commands,  have  the  abiding 
communion  witli  me  from  which  such  fruitfulness  springs;  for,  as 
the  careful  husbandman  cuts  off  the  unfruitful  brancli,  and  cleans 
away  with  his  pruning-knife  all  that  Avould  hinder  the  full  fnutful- 
Bess  of  the  good  one,  so  does  my  Father  with  my  disciples. 

"  But  be  j-e  comforted.  You  "have  been  pruned  and  made  clean  by 
your  loving'and  obedient  reception  of  tlie  truths  I  have  told  you,  and 
by  the  discipline  through  which  you  have  passed.  Dismiss  anxious 
care!  You  will  not  be  cut  off  as  unfruitful  branches.  l^Iy  Father 
will  make  you  still  more  fruitful  ;  will  cleanse  away  all  that  hinders 
your  progress  in  grace,  and  will  perfect  you  in  the  end.  But,  to 
secure  this  growing  fruitfulness,  you  must  cherish  fondly  your  com- 
munion with  me;  grafted  into  me,  as  the  branches  into  the  stem  of 
the  vine.     If  vou  do  so,  I  will  not  .separate  myself  from  you,  any 
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more  than  the  vine  tears  itself  from  its  branches,  but  will  strengthen 
you  by  my  spiritual  aid.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  if 
it  do  not  abide  in  the  vine,  you  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit  except 
ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches;  the  living 
power  CO  bear  fruit  comes  only  from  me.  But  if  you  abide  in  me, 
you  Avill  bear  much  fruit.  All  true  work  as  my  disciples — all 
spiritual  life — comes  only  from  fellowship  with  me — fellowship  close 
as  that  of  the  vine  and  its  branches — each  in  the  other — for  apart 
from  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  As  unfruitful  branches  are  cut  off  by 
the  husbandman,  and  cast  out  of  the  vineyard  and  left  to  dry  up, 
and  then  gathered  and  cast  into  the  tire  and  burned,  so,  those  who 
break  away  from  living  in  union  Avith  me  will  be  cut  off  from  me 
here,  by  my  Father;  the  religious  life  hence  Avill  wither  up  in  them 
while  they  live,  and  at  the  last  day  they  Avill  suffer  the  judgment  of 
God.  But  if  ye  abide  in  loving,  spiritual  imion  with  me,  and  hold 
fast  my  commandments  and  keep  them,  you  may  ask  what  you 
will,  and  it  will  be  done  to  j'ou,  for  you  will,  then,  ask,  in  my 
name,  only  such  things  as  are  in  keeping  with  my  will.  And  it  is 
a  great  motive  for  5'our  abiding  in  me,  that  your  doing  so  glorilies 
my  Father  by  leading  to  your  bearing  much  fruit,  through  my 
answers  to  your  praj^ers.  You  will  further,  by  this  fullilment  of 
your  prayers,  become  truly,  and  in  the  strict  sense,  my  disciples, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  the  special  distinguishing  mark  of  my 
true  disciples  only. 

"That  you  may  thus  continue  in  living  fellowship  and  spiritual 
union  with  me,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  uniting  bond  of  this 
fellowship  between  me,  my  Father,  and  you,  is  love;  and  that,  on 
your  side,  all  depends  on  your  showing  yourselves  true  and  obedient, 
in  this  love  to  me  and  in  the  practice  of  my  commands,  as  I  have 
shown  and  still  show  myself  towards  my  Father  and  His  com- 
mands. As  He  has  loved  me,  I  have  loved  you;  see  that  ye  con- 
tinue henceforth,  for  ever,  to  love  and  obey  me,  that  I  may  still  for 
ever  be  able  to  love  you.  I  have  spoken  thus,  that  the  same  joy 
which  I  have  in  knowing  that  I  abide  in  my  Father's  love,  ma,y  be 
felt  by  you,  from  your  knowing  that  j'ou  abide  in  my  love,  and 
that  this  holy  joy  of  soul  may  increase,  more  and  more,  to  a  heavenly 
fulness." 

The  sound  of  the  word  "love,"  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ,  led 
Him  back  to  the  new  commandment  He  had  given  a  few  minutes 
before.  That  His  disciples  should  love  one  another  Avas  the  true 
secret  of  keeping  His  commandments,  and  so  of  retaining  their 
place  in  His  heart,  and  securing  the  holy  joy  of  soul  He  desired 
for  them.  He  now  defined  His  requirements  more  narrowly.  They 
were  to  love  each  other,  as  He  had  loved  them,  and  that  meant.  He 
told  them,  self-sacrifice,  even  to  death,  for  their  sakcs. 

"  You  Avish,  I  am  sure,"  said  He,  "to  retain  my  loA'e  after  I  leave 
3'ou,  and  Avill  strive  to  keep  my  commandments  that  you  may  ilo  so. 
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These  commandments  are  summed  up  in  the  one  which  I  gave  yon 
to-night,  already,  tiiat  ye  love  one  another.  I  only  add,  that  that 
love  nuist  be  such  as  I  have  shown  and  will  presently  show  to 
you; — love  so  great,  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  divine  purpose  for 
your  salvation,  1  willingly  lay  down  my  life  for  you.  There  can  he 
none  greater  between  man  and  man,  and  this  highest  example — this 
joyful  sacrifice  of  life  itself  for  each  other — must  be  your  standard. 
Kothing  less  is  the  ideal  I  require  in  my  New  Society.  That  spirit 
alone  which  would  not  shrink  from  this,  makes  true  and  full  obedi- 
ence to  my  command  possible,  with  all  the  blessings  it  brings. 

"If  you  thus  rise  to  a  love  like  mine,  you  will  bind  me  to  you  in 
closest  undoing  affection ; — affection  not  as  from  master  to  servant, 
or  teacher  to  disciple,  but  as  of  friend  to  friend.  If,  by  having  this 
love,  you  do  the  things  I  command  jou,  I  shall  call  you  my  friends, 
my  loved  and  trusted  ones;  for  doing  is  the  only  proof  I  accept  of 
loving.  I  kuow%  indeed,  that  you  will,  and  therefore,  henceforth,  I 
call  you  no  longer  mere  servants,  as  in  the  past,  but  trusted  friends. 
For  the  servant  obeys  without  knowing  his  lord's  thoughts  and  plans, 
but  3'ou  have  been  told  all  I  have  heard  from  my  Father,  so  far  as  you 
are  able  to  hear  and  understand  it ; — told  it,  not  as  mere  servant  s  and 
messengers, — the  blind  instruments  of  my  will;  but  in  the  fulness  of 
loving  confidence,  as  sharers  of  mj'  inmost  thoughts  and  heart. 

"  But  great  though  the  honour  be  I  thus  give  you,  never  forget 
that  you  have  not,  itke  the  disciples  of  the  Rabbis,  with  him  whom 
they  follow,  chosen  me  for  your  teacher,  master,  and  friend.  On  the 
contrary,  I  chose  you,  not  for  mere  idle  fi'iendship,  biit  that  I  might 
appoint  j-ou  to  go  forth  as  my  disciples,  and  work  in  spreading  my 
Kingdom,  and  bear  fruit  in  winning  men  to  the  truth; — fruit  that 
would  remain  for  ever,  both  for  yourselves,  and  for  those  you  led  to 
the  light.  Thus  you  owe  all  to  me ;  your  first  discipleship,  no  less 
than  the  friendship  to  which  I  have  now  advanced  you ;  and  also  that 
amazing  honour  I  have  promised  you,  that  so  long  as  you  keep  my 
commands,  the  Father  will  give  you  whatever  you  ask  in  my  name. 
How  much  fruit  may  ye  not  bear  with  this  heavenly  help,  and  how 
great  the  reward  before  God  when  j'e  have  borne  it ! 

"  Once  more,  never  forget  that  without  true  brotherly  love  all  your 
labour  is  valueless,  for  the  spirit  that  prompts  them  alone  gives  its 
worth  to  your  acts  or  words. 

"  Wonder  not  that  I  enforce  this  call  to  mutual  love.  Let  it  reign 
within  my  New  Society,  for  outside  you  will  have  only  hatred.  But 
let  me  comfort  3'ou  by  tlie  thought  that,  as  you  know,  it  has  hated  me 
first.  To  be  hated  by  it,  is  only  to  share  my  lot.  And  let  it  still  more 
console  you,  to  remember  that  this  very  hatred  by  the  unbelieving 
world,  is  a  proof  that  jon  no  longer  belong  to  it.  If  you  belonged  to 
it,  it  would  love  its  own,  for  like  loves  like.  It  hates  you,  because  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  it,  and  made  you  mine.  To  be  hated  of  the 
ungodly  is  a  testimony  to  your  worth,  as  to  be  loved  by  them  would 
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be  of  th'e  reverse.     Hovr  ought  this  to  cheer  3'ou  in  all  yoiir  future 
trials! 

"  Renieml)er  what  I  said  to  j'ou  to-night,  already,  '  A  servant  is  not 
gTeater  than  his  lord.'  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  as  you  know  they 
have,  they  will  also  persecute  you;  if  they  have  received  mj' teach- 
ing, as  j'0\i  know  they  have  not,  they  will  receive  yours  as  little. 
Tliey  will  hate  you  and  persecute  j'ou,  because  you  come  in  my 
nanie,  confessing  me  as  the  Messiah  and  Saviour, — "for  they  know  not 
Him  who  sent  me. 

■"  This  hatred  of  my  name  has  no  excuse,  for  I  have  dwelt  among 
men,  and  taught  them  the  truth,  and  have  done  works  among  them, 
such  as  no  other  messenger  of  God,  or  pro])het,  has  done; — ■>.\orks 
which  should  have  made  them  feel  that  God  had  sent  me,  for  they 
were  such  as  Israel  itself  had  agreed  to  acce]:)t,  as  proof  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ilessiah,  and  they  proved  that  my  teaching  was  His 
divine  word  to  them.  But  though  they  have  both  heard  my  teaching, 
and  seen  my  mighty  works,  they  have  not  believed.  They  have,  thus, 
I  repeat,  no  excuse.  Kor  is  their  hatred  of  ]\Iy  Name,  hatred  of  me 
alone;  it  is  hatred  of  God.  my  Father,  no  less;  for  my  words  and 
works,  which  they  hate  and  reject,  are  not  mine,  but  His.  And  as 
these  words  and  works  are  thus  the  self-revelation  of  my  Father; — as 
He  thus,  by  them,  had  made  Himself  visible  in  rae,  so  far  as  the  in- 
visible God  can  do  so,  their  hatred  of  me  involves  the  awful  wicked- 
ness of  a  hatred  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Yet  this  hatred  of  me  by  the 
unbelieving  world,  is  not  a  mere  accident  or  chance,  but  was  fore- 
seen by  God  and  spoken  of  in  ancient  prophecy,  as  you  read; — '  They 
hated  me  without  a  cause.' 

"  You  may,  however,  say  in  your  hearts,  '  If  they  have  persecuted 
Thee,  and  have  not  kept  Thy  word;  if,  after  having  been  taught,  and 
having  seen  such  things,  they  would  not  receive  them;  if  they  have 
hated  Thee,  and  Thy  Father,  and  if  we  are  to  find  the  same  treatment, 
what  good  is  there  in  3'our  sending  us  to  them?'  Let  me  encourage 
you,  and  dissipate  such  thoughts.  For  when  the  Helper  comes,  whom 
I  shall  send  unto  you  from  the  Father — the  Spirit  of  Truth, — who 
goes  forth  from  the  Father,  and  therefore  is  able  to  help  you  in  all  your 
needs, — He  will  bear  witness  of  me  in  your  souls;  teaching  you  more 
deeply  concerning  me,  and  glorifying  me  to  you  in  doing  so,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  make  rig'it  and  effective  use,  in  yom-  witness  Itefore 
men,  of  all  you  have  seen  and  heard  while  with  me,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  my  puljlle  work  as  the  Messiah. 

"I  have  told  you  these  things  about  the  hatred  the  world  will  show 
you,  for  my  sake;  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  it,  and  not  stumljle, 
or  be  offended  on  account  of  it;  luit  may  meet  it  with  so  much  the 
more  earnest  zeal  and  fidelity.  As  I  have  often  told  you,  they  will 
put  you  out  of  the  synagogues;  but  this,  liard  though  it  be  in  its  con- 
sequences, is  not  the  worst  their  fanatical  hatred  will  do.  You  know 
how  the  Rabbis  teach,  that  '  he  who  sheds  the  blood  of  the  wicked  is 
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as  if  lie  offered  pacrifice.'  They  will  act  on  this  principle  towards 
you,  for  the  hour  comes  when  every  one  who  kills  you  will  think 
yoiu-  blood  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice  offered  to  God.  Nor  will  the 
heathen  treat  you  better.  Israel  knows  neither  the  Father  nor  me; 
and  this  wilful  ignon^nce  of  divine  things  makes  them  act  thiLs.  I 
tell  j'ou  all  this,  tiiat,  when  these  times  of  perseeutiou  come,  you  may 
he  strengthened  in  j'our  faith  in  me,  and  in  your  patient  endurance  of 
suffering  for  my  sake.  I  did  not  speak  of  these  things  till  now,  be- 
cause thej"  Avere  still  distant  Avhen  you  lirst  followed  me,  and  because 
they  might  then  have  frightened  you  away  from  me.  Besides,  as 
long  as  I  live,  the  hatred  of  men  will  be  directed  against  me,  not 
against  you." 

It  is  hard  for  even  the  best  to  rise  superior  to  tlie  present  or  near, 
by  thinking  of  the  distant  or  future.  The  Eleven  were  thoroughly 
cast  down  and  dispirited,  and  stood  silent;  unable  to  break  the  still- 
ness, even  by  a  few  of  those  questions  which  the  disciples  of  Jewish 
teachers  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  to  tlieir  masters.  The  lofty 
promises  of  Jesus  would  one  day  strengthen  their  faithfid  souls,  but, 
for  the  time,  thej-  had  no  ear  for  them.  As  He  spoke,  He  saw  this, 
and  gently  reproved  it. 

"  Now  that  I  am  on  tlie  point  of  returning  to  mj'  Fatlier,"  said  He, 
"  how  are  you  so  wliolly  engrossed  in  sadness,  that  while  friends  are 
always  wont  to  ask  often  fi-om  one  about  to  leave  them, — 'where he 
is  going,' — you  have  not  been  eager  to  do  sof  He  Avished  to  be 
asked  more  closely  about  His  going  awaj',  for  it  seemed  as  if  His  dis- 
ciples had  not  fully  understood  His  previous  words,  else  tliey  could 
not  be  so  dejected. 

"  You  forget  the  comfort  I  have  given  you,  and  dwell  only  on  my 
near  leaving,  and  the  troubles  to  come  after  it.  But  I  tell  you  only 
Ihe  truth,  when  I  say  that  it  is  better  for  you  that  I  go  away.  For  if 
I  were  not  to  do  so,  your  great  Helper  would  not  come  to  you,  but,  if 
I  go  awav,  I  will  .send  Him  to  jon." 

The  history  of  the  Church,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  aitd  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  and  confirms  these  words.  Only 
die  once  CVucified  but  now  Ri.sen  One;  the  glorified  Son  of  God,  sit- 
iing  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  could  have  been  proclaimed  by 
the  Apostles  ""as  the  Lord  of  a  ncAV,  eternal,  and  spiritual  kingdom  of 
h.eaven.  Onlv  the  Conqueror  of  Death ;— the  Son  of  God,  returned 
friumphant  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  could  have  been  announced  to 
he  world  as  the  Righteous  One,  the  Victor  over  the  Prince  of  this 
vorld;  as  He  not  to  believe  in  whom  was  sin. 

Jesus  coutinuetl — "  You  will  have  to  strive,  even  to  iilood,  with  the 
.-pposition  of  the  unbelieving  world  to  me,  and  their  evil  opinion  of 
lie ;  against  their  illusion  tlia^  tiiey  are  doing  right  in  their  imbeiief 
md  ill  their  persecution  of  my  servants;  and  against  their  belief 
:n  the  invincible  power  of  Avicked  men,  and  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 
All  these  you  must  oppose  and  overcome.     But  human  eloquence  is 
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far  too  weak  for  this  great  task.  Without  assistance  and  help  from 
above,  you  will  never  Ije  able  to  convince  men  of  their  sin  and  error,  or 
to  driv(3  out  the  reign  of  evil.  But  when  j-our  Heavenly-  Helper  has 
come,  He  will,  througli  you,  show  the  world  their  shi  in  not  believ- 
ing in  me,  and  in  persecuting  you,  my  servants.  He  will  also  con- 
vince them  of  my  rigliteousness — that  is,  that  I  am  not  unrighteou.s 
and  sinfui,  as  they  .suppose,  but  that  uiy  righteousness  and  innocence 
have  been  shown  by  my  not  shrinking  even  from  the  death  of  tiie 
Cross  in  the  lultilnient  of  my  great  worii;  by  my  rising  from  the 
grave,  and  thereby  proving  that  my  death  was  a  voluntary  act  of  love  to 
man,  and  by  my  returning  to  my  Father,  wliich  will  show  that  I  am  His 
Son,  sent  by  Him  as  the  Messiah.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  my  cause 
is  righteous,  and  that  I  am  the  righteous  and  holy  one  of  GocL  He 
will,  finally,  convince  men  of  the  utter  weakness  of  all  the  powers  of 
evil,  and  of  their  having  been  judged  and  condemned  of  God,  by  re- 
vealing to  them  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  reign  of  the  devil,  and 
of  the  works  of  darkness,  by  my  life,  my  tea,chiug,  my  deatli,  my 
resurrection,  my  ret^im  to  my  Father,  and  my  victorious  help  to  you 
my  servants. " 

He  had  touched  the  confines  of  great  and  mysterious  truths  in  the 
future  economy  of  His  kingdom,  i>ut  felt  Him.'^elf  forced  to  go  no 
fiirther.  A  wider  field  of  higher  teaching  lay  before  Him,  but  their 
present  weakness  and  incapacity  to  miderstand  lofty^  .spiritual  things, 
forced  Him  to  break  off  further  revelations.  "I  liave  yet  many 
things,"  He  continued,  "to  say  to  you,  but  3'ou  cannot  hear  them 
now.  Yet  be  not  cast  dowu.  When  your  Helper,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  comes  from  above.  He  will  give  you  fuller  instructions,  and 
will  strengthen  your  minds  to  undenstand  them.  He  v\ill  lead  you 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  its  whole  extent,  and  will  illuminate 
for  you  all  the  heights  and  depths  of  my  meaning,  in  ail  that  I  have 
said  to  you.  Nor  need  j-ou  fear  to  trust  Him  less  than  you  have 
trusted  me;  for  just  as  I  have  not  spoken  of  my.self,  but  have  only 
repeated  what  I  have  heard  from  my  Father,  He,  the  Spirit  of  Trutli, 
will  not  speak  for  Himself,  or  of  His  ov.-n  promplings,  but  will  utter 
only  Avhat  He  has  heard  from  God.  Nor  will  Pie  simply  e.xplain 
my  words,  and  reveal  higher  iLsi5ect.s  of  the  truth.  He  will  also  an- 
nounce to  you  things  future.  He  will  give  you,  my  apo-slles,  the  gii  i; 
of  prophecy,  by  which  the  future  development  of  my  Kingdom  will 
be  revealed  to  you,  to  fill  you  with  comfort  and  triumph. 

"  You  must  not  think,  however,  that  the  Holy  Spiiit  wDl  teach 
you  any  new  or  different  truths,  not  connected  wiih  me,  3'our  Saviour. 
He  will  only  purify  and  enlighten  your  hitherto  imperfect  concep- 
tions coucerniiig  me,  and,  while  thus  fitting  you  to  spread  ray  king- 
dom, will  but  develop,  expand,  and  complete  what  I  have  taught 
you,  and  thus  inci-ease  my  glory.  All  that  the  Father  has  is  mine, 
as  the  Son,  consecrated  and  sent  forth  by  Him  to  carry  out  His  Avork; 
the  Son,  in  v.-kom  the  Father,  for  this  end,  dwells  and  works  in  closest 
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communion,  as  He  also  dwells  in  like  communion  witli  the  Father, 
Therefore,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  will  teach  you  only  what  He  hears  from 
the  Father,  He  can  teach  you  no  other  doctrine  than  mine." 

But  ail  the  instruction  and  comfort  Jesus  could  administer;  all  the 
warnings,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  difficulties  and  sufferings;  and  all 
the  supports,  on  the  other,  in  rich  promises  of  power,  help,  and 
blessing  from  above,  could  not  dispel  the  sadness  of  the  Apostles, 
or  bring  them  305'  and  corn-age.  The  near  departure  of  their  loved 
Master  tilled  their  minds  Avitli  abiding  dejection  and  anxious  fear. 

In  tender  sympathj',  therefore,  Jesus  once  more  sought  to  cheer 
them.  "I  said,  mdeed,"  He  went  on,  "that  very  soon  you  would 
see  me  no  longer,  but  yet,  a  little  wliiJe  more,  and  you  tcill  see  me 
again." 

The  Apostles  were  more  than  ever  perplexed  by  these  words. 
They  thought  only  of  an  earthly  communion  with  their  Master,  such 
as  they  still  enjoyed,  and  could  not  understand  the  sudden  change 
of  not  seeing  Him,  and  seeing  Him  again,  or  the  double  use  of  the 
words — "  A  little  while," — or  what  He  meant  by  saying  so  often  that 
He  was  going  to  the  Father.  Wondering  questions  followed  between 
them,  and  they  were  anxious  to  ask  an  explanation,  when  Jesus, 
seeing  their  perplexity,  anticipated  their  wish. 

" Do  j'ou  inquire  among  yourselves,"  said  He,  "what  I  mean  by 
saying,  'A  little  Avhile,  and  ye  will  not  see  m.e:  and,  again,  a  little 
"While,  and  j'c  will  see  me;'  and  '  I  ara  going  to  the  Father? '  Ye  shall, 
indeed  be  in  great  trouble  at  my  death,  for  I  am  presently  to  die, 
though  you  seem  as  if  you  could  not  credit  it.  Indeed,  ye  will  be 
sad,  when  the  world  that  rejects  me  will  rejoice.  But  your  sorrow 
Avil!  be  turned  into  joy,  as  sudden  as  that  of  the  mother  when  she 
bears  a  son,  and  forthwidi  forgets  the  past  for  gladness  that  a  m.an 
is  born  into  the  world;  for  you  know  that  no  joy  is  so  great  to  a 
woman,  in  our  nation,  as  that  of  Iiaving  a  sou.  So,  trulj^,  you  v,'ill 
have  sorrow  now  at  my  death,  but  it  will  pass  into  a,biding  joy  when 
you  see  me  again,  in  my  spiritua.l  return. 

"In  that  day  the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  have  given  you  such  a  full 
and  satisfying  knov.iedge  cf  all  that  concerns  me  and  my  Kingdom, 
that  you  will  have  no  need,  as  now,  to  ask  me  respecting  any  words 
or  matters  you  do  not  understand.  You  will  no  longer  miss  my 
earthly  presence,  but  be  joyful  in  the  possession  of  full  enlightenment. 
For  most  truly  do  I  assure  you,  that  all'  you  ask  my  Father  in  my 
name — all  illumination,  all  gifts,  and  joys  of  the  Spirit — He  will  give 
3'ou.  Hitherto,  from  Viant  of  insight  and  experience,  you  have  asked 
nothing  in  my  name,  and,  therefore,  have,  as  yet,  no  dream  of  the 
boundless  gifts  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  ready  to  give  you — no 
dream  of  His  comforting  and  supporting  grace.  From  this  time, 
ask  in  my  name,  and  you  A\i!l  receive  what  you  ask,  that  your  joy 
may  be  complete. 

"1  have  spoken  of  my  going  away,  and  of  3'our  seeing  me  again. 
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and  of  what  ■would  flow  from  it,  in  figures,  and  darklj'.  But  a  time 
comes  when  I  will  no  more  speak  to  you  iu  this  way,  but  will  instruct 
you  clearly  and  plainly,  through  the  Spirit,  respecting  the  Fatlier. 
In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  because  you  will  then  be  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  you  will  not  need  that  I  inter- 
cede for  you  that  your  prayers,  thus  offered,  may  be  heard;  for  the 
Father  Hin.iself  loves  you  because  you  have  loved  me,  and  have  be- 
lieved that  I  came  forth  from  Him,  and  will  therefore  hear  you, 
Avithout  my  intercession.  Nor  must  you  ever  forget  this  great  truth 
— the  sum  of  my  life  and  work — that  I  came  forth  froni  the  Father 
to  appear  in  the  world,  and  now  leave  the  world  to  go  back  to  Him 
again." 

The  disciples,  listening  to  these  words,  fancied  they  now  under 
stood,  in  part,  at  least,  what  had  before  seemed  so  dark.  They 
liad,  at  least,  realized,  from  His  la.st  sentence,  that,  as  He  had  come 
forth  from  God,  and  was  about  to  return  to  Him,  He  must  be  going 
to  heaven.  Perhaps  they  thought,  in  their  simple  way,  that  they 
also  understood  better  what  He  had  said  about  their  seeing  Him 
again.  Ij,  seemed  as  if  He  had,  already,  fulhlled  His  promise  to 
speak  clearly,  and  without  metaphor,  to  them.  That  He  should, 
moreover,  have  known,  without  being  told  them,  the  questions  they 
had  in  their  hearts,  so  astonished  them,  that  thej%  further,  felt  sure 
He  was  omniscient,  and  did  not  need  any  one  to  ask  Him,  but  could 
answer  their  questions  without  having  been  told  them.  Awed  and 
vividly  impressed,  thej^  felt  a  fresh  corroboration  of  their  belief  in 
Him,  as  having  come  forth  from  God,  and  hastened  to  tell  Him  their 
strengthened  conviction. 

"Is  it  so,  that  you  now  feel  sure  you  believe  in  me?"  asked  Jesus. 
"An  hour  is  coming,  and,  indeed,  has  come,  when  your  faith  will 
have  a  hard  test.  Will  you  stand  firm?  Alas!  how  soon  will  you 
waver;  for,  in  that  hour,  you  will  be  scattered,  each  to  his  own 
home,  and  leave  me  alone!"  "Yet,"  added  He,  after  a  pause,  in 
calm  and  clear  assurance  that,  though  forsaken  of  man,  He  would 
have  the  helping  and  protecting  presence  of  the  Father — "yet  I  am 
not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  ^le." 

"I  have  spoken  as  I  have,"  He  continued; — "  have  given  you  these 
consolations  and  promises,  that  you  might  have  rest  and  peace  in 
Me,  by  communion  with  Me  as  the  loving  and  loved.  In  the  world, 
indeed,  affliction  is  your  lot,  for  men  will  hate  and  persecute  j'ou,  as 
I  have  said,  for  my  sa,ke ;  but,  be  of  good  heart,  I  have  conquered 
and  broken  the  might  of  the  world  "and  its  prince,  and  they  can 
neither  hinder  your  salvation,  nor  check  the  triumph  of  My  King- 
dom." 

The  farewell  discourse  was  ended  with  this  note  of  triumph — "I 
have  conquered  the  Avorld!"  But  now,  before  He  v.'ent  forth  into 
the  night,  so  big  with  fate.  He  could  not  break  up  for  ever  tiie  com- 
munion He  had  had  with  them  so  long,  through  joy  and  sorrow. 
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■without  gathering;  them  round  Him  in  a  parting  prayer.  He  "was 
about  to  die  for  the  redemption  of  tlie  world,  and,  as  tlie  Great  Higli 
Priest  of  Immanity,  would  make  intercession,  before  yielding  Him- 
self the  sacrifice.  I  venture,  reverently,  to  amplify  the  expression, 
that  the  import  may  be  more  casil_y  caught. 

Lifting  up  Ills  eyes  to  heaven — "the  Apostles  standing,  as  the  man- 
ner of  their  nation  was,  while  He  prayed— He  began,  "Father,  the 
hour  of  my  death  has  now"  come.  Glorify  Thy  Son  on  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  salvation,  that  Thy  Son  may  glorify  Thee  as  its  author, 
before  man.  Glorifj'  Him,  in  accordance  with  Thy  will,  by  which 
Thou  hast  given  Him  power  over  all  men;  for  Thou  hast  appointed 
Him  the  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  to  cany  out  Thj'  purpose  of 
salvation,  which  regards  the  world;  that  He  should  give  eternal  life 
to  all  whom  Thou  hast  given  Him.  And  this  is  everlasting  life,  that 
they  should  linow  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Him  whom  Thou 
hast  sent — j\Ie,  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  I  have  jdorified  Thee  on  earth, 
for  I  have  made  known  Thy  name.  Thy  v.ill,  and  Thy  plan  of 
salvation  for  man,  and  have  thus  completed  the  work  Thou  hast 
given  Me  to  do.  Therefore,  glorify  Me,  noAV,  O  Father,  when  I 
rise  from  my  Avork  on  earth  into  Thy  presence,  in  heaven,  with  the 
glory  Avhich  I  had  Avith  Tliee,  before  the  Avorld  Avas.  Let  me  enter 
again  into  that  divine  communion  in  Thine  uncreated  glory,  Avhich  I 
had  before  the  creation  of  the  Avorld!" 

He  had,  till  noAV,  praj^ed  for  Himself.  He  passed  next  to  inter- 
cession for  His  disciples,  urging  His  faithful  obedience  to  His  divine 
mission,  as  a  ground  for  His  being  heard. 

"  I  have  made  known  Thy  name  imto  the  men  AA'hom  Thou  hast 
given  me  out  of  the  unbelieving  Avorld.  They  were  Thine  ovrn,  for 
they  Avere  of  Thy  true  Israel,  and  Thou  gavest  them  to  Me,  and  faith- 
fullj'  and  truly  did  they  receive  my  Avords  as  Thine,  and  they  have 
kept  them.  In  much  they  may  have  failed  to  understand,  but  they 
have  been  true  and  tirm  in  their  belief  in  Me,  as  having  been  sent  by 
Thee,  and  as  speaking  Thy  truth.  Noav,  also,  they  liaA^e  learned  to 
knoAv.  and  do  acknoA\iedge,  that  all  th.at  Thou  hast  given  me — all 
that  I  have  said  and  done— is,  as  it  truly  is,  from  Thee ! 

"I  pray  for  them.  I  pray  not,  now,  for  those  who  knoAv  Thee 
not;  the  unbelicAing  world,  but  for  Thine  own,  noAV  in  Thy  presence 
— Thine  OAvn,  Avhom  Thou  liast  giA'en  Me.  My  Avhole  life  and  Avork 
has  been,  and  is,  a  prayer  for  the  Avorld  at  large,  from  Avhicli  My 
people  must  be  gathered,  but  I  pray,  noAv,  for  these.  Thy  servants, 
because  thej' are  Thine,  though  Thou  hast  given  them  to  Me.  And 
all  things  that  are  lAline  are  also  Thine,  and  Thine  areiline:  the 
work,  the  aim,  the  means,  the  poAver,  the  grace,  are,  alike.  Mine  and 
Thine,  for  I  am  in  Thee  and  Thou  in  Me.  Neither  I,  nor  Thou, 
Eternal  Father,  work,  nor  have,  for  Himself,  but  each  for  the  other, 
and,  thus,  though  they  are  Thine,  I  am  glorified  in  them.  Great  is 
their  need  of  Tliy  help,  for  I,  their  friend  and  helper,  am  about  to 
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leave  tlicm,  hut  they  remain  in  the  world  that  hates  them  for  my 
sake.  Without  Thj'  heavenly  aid  and  protection,  they  will  not  he 
ahle  to  do  the  Avork  Thou  hast  appointed  them.  Therefore,  Holy 
Father,  keep  them  true  to  Thy  name,  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  make 
known  to  them,  that  I)}'  their  common  faith  and  love  they  may  be 
one,  as  Thou  and  I  are  one.  While  I  was  in  the  world,  I  watched 
and  protected  those  whom  Thou  thus  committedst  to  ]\Iy  care,  and 
kept  them  faithful  to  Thy  name; — kept  them  from  the  evil  one,  from 
denying  Thee,  from  falling  away  from  Thee;  and  ntmc  of  them  has 
perished  hut  the  son  of  jx'rdition — as  could  not  hut  be,  for  the  Scrip- 
.  ture  must  be  fulfilled.  Thou  must  watch  and  keep  them,  now  that 
I  shall  leave  them! 

"  But,  now,  I  come  to  Thee,  and  these  things  I  speak,  being  yet  in 
the  world,  that  they  may  have,  in  their  own  souls,  the  perfect  joy 
that  is  in  ^line,  feeling  assured  confidence  that  the  grave  will  not 
have  dominion  over  Me,  and  that  they  Avill  have  Thee  for  their  helper. 
I  have  given  them  Thy  word,  and  for  their  receiving  it,  the  world 
has  hated  them;  because  they  do  not  belong  to  it,  as  I  do  not.  There- 
fore, O  Father,  keep  them !  I  ask  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them 
out  of  the  world  Ijecause  it  hates  them;  for  suffering  and  struggle  are 
needed  to  perfect  their  spiritual  life,  and  to  spread  abroad  my  King- 
dom. But  I  ask  that  Thou  shouldest  protect  them  from  the  evil  one, 
that  they,  too,  become  not  sons  of  perdition.  Thej',  like  3Ie,  are  not 
of  the  world,  for  it  is  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one ;  therefore,  they 
need  Thy  protecting  care,  ancl  as  Thine  own  will  surely  have  it. 

"Thou  hast  brought  them  out  from  amidst  the  unbelieving  and 
hostile  world,  and  hast  given  them  to  3Ie,  and  they  have  received, 
and  kept.  Thy  Word,  made  known  to  them  by  Me.  Thus  they  live 
in  the  Truth,  for  Thj-  Word  is  Truth;  sanctify  them  in  this,  the 
sphere  of  their  new  spiritual  life:  not  only  keep  th.em  in  it,  but  con- 
secrate and  prepare  them  for  their  great  work,  by  giving  them, 
through  the  Spirit  of  holiness  and  truth,  divine  enlightenment,  power, 
boldness,  love,  zeal.  Even  as  Thou  didst  send  We  into  the  world, 
but  didst  first  consecrate  Me  by  the  Spirit,  given  without  measure, 
that  I  might  accomplish  the  work  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do,  1  have  also 
sent  them  into  the  world,  and  the3%  O  Father,  need  a  similar  conse- 
cration, in  Thine  own  measure,  to  prosper  in  Thy  work. 

"  P^)r  their  sakes  I  consecrate  my.self  to  Thee,  in  I^Iy  death — as  a 
holy  offering — for  I  am  both  high  priest  and  sacrifice ;  that  they, 
also,  may  be  made  holy  in  the  Truth,  by  Thy  Spirit — the  Helper 
whom  Thou  wilt  send,  because  I,  the  Holy  One,  have  thus  died  for 
them. 

"But  I  pray  not  for  these,  Thy  servants  no av  before  Thee,  alone, 
but  for  all  them,  also,  who  will  henceforth  believe  in  Me,  through 
their  Avord — that  they  all,  teachers,  believers,  and  converts,  may  l)e 
one,  in  mutual  felloAvship  and  communion  of  love ;  the  copy  of  that 
betAvceu  Thee,  Father,  and  Me: — commimiou  so  deep  and  holy  that 
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Thou  art  in  Me,  ancl  I,  in  Thee.  Maj^  tlicy  be,  tlius,  one  in  each 
other,  b}^  being  one  in  Us,  by  loving  vital  communion  with  Thee  and 
Me,  that  tlie  un];elieving  world  may  have  a  visible  proof,  and  may 
believe,  that  Thou  didst  send  Me — the  som-ce — the  centre — the  stay 
of  such  heaveulj^  love. 

"That  all  who  shall,  now,  or  hereafter,  believe  in  Me,  may  be 
thus,  one,  in  holy  love  and  life,  even  as  We  are  One — I  have  given 
Ihem,  as  their  future  inheritance,  at  My  coming,  in  My  eternal  King- 
dom, part  in  that  heavenlj^  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  Me;  that 
they  may  share  it  with  Me,  for  ever.  I  have  given  it  them,  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one,  for  how  strong  must  it  be  as  a  Ijon'd 
of  unity  that  they  are  heirs  together  of  the  same  glory  with  ]\Ie  in 
heaven.  I  have  given  it  them  that  they  may  thus  be^ perfectly  joined 
in  one;  I  dwelling  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me;  that  the  world  may 
know  that  Thou  hast  sent  ]Me,  and  hast  lovecl  them  with  the  same 
Father's  love,  with  which  Thou  hast  loved  Me ;  and  may  thus  believe 
on  Me — the  Saviour  of  th.e  world. 

"Father,  I  will  that  they  Avhom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  from  all  the 
generations  of  men,  be  with  Me  hereafter,  to  enjoj'  eternal  life,  and 
everlasting  communion  Avith  ]\Ie,  in  that  heavenly  world  Avhither  I 
am  now  going.  It  is  the  high  reward  of  their  faithfulness,  their 
supreme  consolation  amidst  all  earthly  trials,  their  glorious  animatiilg 
hope.  I  will  tliat  their  joy  may  be  full,  in  seeing  and  sharing  Jly 
heavefily  glory,  as  they  have  seen  and  shared  My  humiliation  on 
earth — that  glory  Avith  Thyself,  Avhich  Thou  hast  given  Me  because 
Thou  lovedst  ]Me  before  the  foundation  of  tlie  Avorld. 

"Righteous  Father,  I  know  that  Thou  wilt  carry  out  this  ^lyAvill, 
for,  though  the  world  has  not  known  or  acknoAv'ledged  Thee,'  as  re- 
vealed in  My  Avords  and  deeds — I  have  kuoAvn  Thee,  as  working  in 
Me,  and  revealing  Thyself  through  Me — knoAvn  Thee  by  direct 
immediate  knoAvledge — and  these,  Thy  servants  before  Thee,  having 
opened  their  hearts,  and  received  3Iy  Avord,  have  knoAvn  and  believed 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.  I  have  made  knoAvn  imto  them  Thy  Name, 
and  Avill  make  it  knoAvn  through  the  Spirit  Avhom  I  Aviil  send;  that 
the  love  Avherewith  Thou  hast  loved  Me,  Thou  mayest  also  make 
dwell  in  their  hearts,  and  that  I,  by  the  Spirit,  maydAvell  in  them 
for  ever. " 

TIow  sublimely  this  prayer  was  realized  in  the  history  of  the 
Apostles,  the  "Acts"  and  the  Epistles  abundanth'  illustrate.  It  Avas 
their  common  glory  to  believe  that  nothing  coukf separate  them  from 
the  loA-e  of  God  in  Christ;  that  He,  ])yliis  Spirit,  Avas  AvUh  them, 
and  that  thay  OA'ercame  ail  that  opposed,  through  His  help.  The 
contrast  between  the  dejected,  faint-hearted,  materializing  Galila?an 
lishermcn  and  peasants  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  heroic,  spiritual  con- 
fessors of  Pentecost  and  after-times,  is,  itself,  a  miracle,  great  beyond 
all  others.  The  illumination  of  soul,  the  grandeur  of  conception, 
the  loftiness  of  aim,  are  a  transformation  from  a  loAver  to  an  indefl- 
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nitcly  liighcr  mental  and  moral  condition,  as  complete  an  the  chan^'e 
from  early  twilight  to  noon,  and  find  their  only  solution  in  the 
admission  that  they  must  have  received  the  miraculous  spiritual 
enlightenment  from  above  which  Jesus  had  promised  to  send  them. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

THE  ARREST. 

WniLE  Jesus  was  tenderly  bidding  farewell  to  Ilis  few  followers 
in  the  upper  room,  all  v.^as  bustle  and  excitement  among  the  Church 
authorities,  now  on  the  track  of  His  blood  by  the  help  of  Judas. 

It  was  the  great  holiday  of  the  year  at  Jerusalem:  the  week  la 
which,  beyond  any  other  time,  the  whole  population  gave  themselves 
up  to  rejoicing.  TThe  citizens,  from  the  highest  to  fhe  lowest,  were 
reaping  the  great  gold  harv^est  of  the  year  from  the  myriads  of 
pilgrims,  and  they,  on  their  side,  had  the  excitement  of  numbers,  and 
novelty,  and  religious  enthusiasm.  A  mere  mountain  city,  Jerusalem 
lived  by  the  Temple,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  it  was  now  the 
loadstone  that  had  draw^n  the  whole  Jewish  world  around  it. 

With  the  craft  that  habitually  marked  him,  tiie  tetrarch  Antipas  had 
come  up  from  Tiberias,  to  show  how  devoutly  he  honoured  the  Law, 
and  had  taken  his  residence  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Asmoueans, 
which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  family.  It  was  near  the 
Xystus,  and  exactly  opposite  the  Temple,  to  which  he  could  cross  by 
the  upper  bridge,  over  the  Tyropa?ou  Valley,  between  Ziou  and 
Moriah. 

Pilate,  also,  had  arrived  from  Ctesarca,  to  secure,  in  person,  the 
preservation  of  order  in  the  dangerous  da}^s  of  the  feast.  His  quar- 
ters were  in  the  new  palace,  built  by  Herod  the  Great  on  Zion.  It 
was  the  pride  of  Jerusalem.  "  The  kinds  of  stone  used  in  its  con- 
struction," says  Josephus,  "were  countless.  Whatever  was  rare 
abounded  in  it.  The  roofs  astonished  every  one  by  the  length  of 
their  beams,  and  the  beauty  of  their  adornment.  Vessels,  mostly  of 
gold  and  silver,  rich  in  chasing,  shone  on  every  side.  The  g-reat 
dining-hall  had  been  constructed  to  supply  table-couches  for  three 
hundred  guests.  Others  opened  in  all  directions,  each  with  a  different 
style  of  pillar.  The  open  space  before  the  palace  was  laid  out  in 
broad  walks,  planted  v\ith  long  avenues  of  different  trees,  and  bor- 
dered by  broad  deep  canals  and  great  ponds,  flowing  with  cool,  clear 
water,  and  set  off  along  the  banks  with  innumerable  w^orks  of  art." 
It  was  the  vast  citadel-palace  in  which  the  tragedies  of  the  family  of 
Herod  has  been  enacted.  Here  Archelaus  had  reigned,  and  CTlaphyra 
had  died.  By  right  of  war,  the  Romans  had  taken  it,  as  the  chief 
building  of  the  city,  for  the  residence  of  the  procurators,  and  had 
made  it  the  Prtetorium,  or  headquarters.    Its  enclosure — large  enough 
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to  permit  nimost  an  army  to  be  gathered  iu  it,  if  necessary — ran  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  first  city  wall,  and  was  connected  with  the  great 
castles  of  white  stone — ^jMariamne,  ITippicus,  and  Phasaelns,  which  i 
Herod  had  built;  the  whole  constituting,  in  fact,  a  vast  fortification.  *' 

The  liigh  priest  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
Caiaphas.  The  real  head  of  the  priesthood,  liowever,  was  the  crafty 
Hannas,  or  Ananus,  without  whom  nothing  of  moment  was  done  iu 
the  affairs  of  the  theocracy.  As  father  of  the  greatest  i^adduccan 
family,  he  was  fitly  notorious  for  liis  harsh  judgments,  and  was  pres- 
ently to  take  the  chief  part  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  his  son  after- 
■vvarcls  did  in  tliat  of  St.  James.  He  had  been  appointed  high  priest 
by  Quirinius  in  the  year  a.d.  7,  but  had  been  deiirived  of  the  dignitj' 
seven  years  latter  by  Valerius  Gratus.  The  unique  liouour  was  re- 
served to  him,  however,  of  seeing  his  five  sous  successively  pontiffs 
— one  of  them  twice — a  distinction  which,  in  later  years,  gained  for 
him,  among  his  coinitrymen,  the  name  of  the  most  fortimate  of  men. 

Intrigue  and  unwearied  plotting  were  the  very  life  of  Hannas  and 
his  hovise.  Tlie  gliding,  deadly,  suakeli!s.e  smoothness  with  which 
they  seized  their  prey  was  a  wonder  even  to  their  own  generation, 
and  had  given  them  a  by-name  as  hissing  vipers.  "When  Quirinius, 
after  the  census,  sacrificed  the  high  priest  Joazer,  who  had  brought  on 
himself  universal  hatred  by  his  services  to  the  Romans,  Hannas  was 
chosen  as  the  one  of  the  Temple  aristocracy  least  displeasing  either 
to  the  Romans  or  tlie  Jews.  He  had  managed  to  maintain  liis  in- 
fluence under  three  procurators  through  diflicult  times.  Under  Vale- 
rius Gratus,  he  had  had  to  give  way  to  Ismael  Ben  Phabi,  but,  after 
a  year,  had  had  him  displaced,  in  favour  of  Eleazar,  one  of  his  o^^^l 
sons.  He  himself  declined  to  take  the  place  again,  on  the  same 
ground  on  which  Jonathan,  another  of  his  sons,  afterwards  did  so,  in 
the  days  of  Herod  Agrippa,  when  that  king  wished  him  to  take  it  a 
second  time.  The  family,  though  loose  enougli  in  more  serious  mat- 
ters, were  very  strict  as  to  hierarchical  order.  No  one,  they  held, 
should  put  on  again  the  sacred  vestments  after  having  once  laid  them 
off,  and  released  himself  from  the  obligations  under  which  their 
wearer  lay.  Hannas  bowed  to  this  rule,  as  vital  to  the  theocratic  con- 
stitution, by  tlie  help  of  which  his  house  stood  at  the  head  of  Israel. 
He  chose,  therefore,  henceforth  to  guide  the  reins  in  safe  obscurity, 
but  with  a  firm  hand. 

His  sons,  Eleazar,  Jonathan,  Theophilus,  Matthias,  and  Hannas, 
successively  became  high  priests,  Init  when,  at  his  death,  the  leading 
spirit  was  gone,  the  brutality  of  the  Sadducee  came  more  prominently 
into  play,  and  speedily  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  liouse. 

Among  the  high  priests  who  had  interrupted  the  direct  reign  of  tliis 
family,  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Hannas,  ruled  longest.  At  the  time 
of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  he  had  held  the  high  priesthood  for 
seventeen  years,  having  given  Pilate  no  excuse  for  setting  him  aside, 
in  spite  of  the  conflict  respecting  the  eagles,  the  shields,  and  the  con- 
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diiits  of  Jemsalem.  He  even  retained  it  till  after  the  great  day,  in 
the  year  a.d.  36,  when  the  sacred  vestments,  so  long  held  from  them, 
were  handed  over  hy  Vitellius  permanently  to  the  Jews,  instead  of 
being  given  out  to  them  from  the  strong  room  of  Antonia,  a  week 
before  each  great  feast,  for  seven  days'  puritications,  washings,  and 
consecrations,  to  free  them  from  heathen  defilement,  before  they 
conld  be  worn,  Caiaphas,  however,  had  little  to  do  with  procuring 
this  great  favom',  and  was  almost  immediately  after  deposed;  Jona- 
than, the  sou  of  Hannas,  being  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  the  acting  high 
priest  was  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  family,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  Hannas,  his  father-in-law,  sorely  envied  by  the 
rest  of  the  priestly  aristocracy. 

Jewish  tradition  describes  the  grades  of  the  ancient  hierarcliy  as 
consisting  of  the  high  priest;  his  deputy,  orSagan;  two  suffragans 
of  the  pagans;  seven  priests,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  keys  of  the 
Temple;  and  three  treasurers,  v/hose  office  it  was  to  give  out  the 
sacred  vessels.  Of  those  holding  these  otiices  when  Jesus  was  con- 
demned, we  can  still  darkly  make  out  some.  Beside  Caiaphas,  at  his 
right  hand,  sat  Hannas,  the  titular  second,  but  real  head.  Jochanan 
Ben  Zacchai,  called  John  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  one 
Alexander,  seem  to  have  held  the  next  dignities,  and  after  them  came 
the  five  sons  of  Hannas,  already  an  old  man,  Eleazar,  Jonathan, 
Theophilus,  Matthias,  ami  Hannas — the  five  apparently  hinted  at  in 
the  a\vful  parable  of  Dives  and  his  five  brothers — all  to  be  high  priests 
hereafter,  and  Hannas,  the  younger,  to  stain  his  pontificate  by  the 
murder  of  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus. 

The  names  of  some  other  members  of  what  we  nray  call  the  self- 
constituted  high  ecclesiastical  council,  still  survive.  Among  these 
w^re  Joazer  and  Eleazar,  the  sons  of  that  Simon  Boe'thus  of  Alex- 
andria, father  of  the  second  Mariamne,  the  belle  of  Jerusalem, 
married  by  Herod.  The  father,  though  well-nigh  a  heretic  in  the 
eyes  of  the  national  party,  had  been  made  high  priest  by  his  royal 
son-in-law,  and  his  sons  had  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity,  but  bore 
an  evil  name  for  their  state  and  violence.  Their  guard  of  spearmen, 
indeed,  became  an  object  of  popular  hatred.  Simon,  surnamed  Kan- 
thera — the  Quarrelsome — the  murderer  of  St.  James,  the  son  of  Zab- 
dai, — and  his  son  Elioneus,  afterwards  high  priest,  had  a  right  to 
attend,  and  did  so  with  a  pomp  which  brought  on  the  family  the  curse 
of  the  people — "  Woe  to  your  fine  feathers,  ye  family  of  Kanthera!" 
Ismael  Ben  Phabi,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day,  was  another 
mitred  high  counsellor,  to  be  famed  hereafter  for  the  clubs  and  blows 
of  his  serving  men,  the  greed  of  his  bailiffs,  his  shameless  nepotism, 
and  the  Oriental  luxuryof  his  dress;  one  outer  tunic  of  wdiich  cost 
a  hundred  minte — equal,  perhaps,  at  this  day,  to  eighteen  hundred 
pounds.  There  were,  also,  Johanan  Ben  Nebedai — the  persecutor  of 
St.  Paul;  infamous  in  later  days  as  a  sensual  glutton,  wlio  seized 
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even  the  holy  sacrifices  for  his  feasts ;  and  Issachar,  of  Kefar  Barkai, 
■who,  in  his  pontificate  of  a  later  day,  would  not  sacrifice  except  in 
silk  gloves,  for  fear  of  soiling  his  hands,  and  lived  to  have  those 
hands  barbarously  cut  off  by  King  Agrippa.  Such  Avere  the  men 
about  to  seize  Jesus.  No  wonder  that  even  the  Talmud  relates  tluit 
voices  were  heard  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  crying — "Depart  from 
the  Temple,  ye  sons  of  Eli;  ye  defile  the  house  of  Jehovah!" 

The  elders  of  the  people — a  body  equivalent  to  a  Jewish  Senate — 
were  in  no  less  agitation  respecting  Jesus;  for  they,  also,  were  identi- 
fied with  the  preservation  of  things  as  they  were.  One  or  two  of 
them — Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea — were  secretly  in  his 
favour,  but  they  had  not  moral  courage  to  take  his  part  openly.  The 
names  of  the  rest  have  perished. 

The  college  of  Rabbis  took  an  equallj^  vigorous  part,  but  its  mem- 
Ibers  at  this  time  can  only  be  guessed,  though  some  Avho  had  met 
the  boy  Jesus,  tAventy  years  before^  in  the  Temple  school,  doubtless 
survived. 

It  Avas  late  in  the  night  of  Thursday  Avhcn  Jesus  had  ended  His  last 
discourse  and  larcAvell  prayer.  According  to  Die  immemorial  custom 
of  the  nation  to  mingle  songs  of  praise  to  God  Avith  their  feasts,  the 
little  l)and  had  already  sung  the  first  tAvo  of  the  six  Psalms — the 
one  hundred  and  thirteenth  to  one  hundred  and  eighteenth — Avhicli 
formed  the  great  Ilallehijah  of  the  Passover  and  all  other  feasts. 
The  stillness  of  the  night  had  been  broken  by  the  sound  at  the  time 
Avhen  the  second  cup  had  been  poured  out.  Noav,  at  the  close,  the 
voices  of  the  eldest  of  tlieni  chanted,  Avilh  sIoav,  solemn  strains,  the 
remainder  of  the  Hallelujah — the  rest  responding  Avitli  the  Avord, 
Hallelujah,  at  the  close  of  each  verse.  The  anthem  began  fitly — 
"Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  glA-e  glory,  for  Thy 
mercy  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake,"  and  closed  Avith  the  words  of  the 
hundred  and  eiglileenth  Psalm — "Blessed  he  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah;"  the  Apostles  responding — "In  the  name  of 
JehoA'ah,  Hallelujah!"  And,  noAv,  all  Avas  oAcr,  and  the  EIcatu, 
folloAA'ing  their  ]\lasler,  Avent  out  into  the  night.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  Gethsemane. 

The  spirit  of  Jesus  had,  hitherto,  been  calm  and  serene.  But  the 
final  close:  the  break  A\'ith  all  the  past:  the  shadoAv,  deeper  than  that 
of  K«dron,  before  Him,  for  the  time  brought  on  a  reaction,  Avhich, 
till  it  passed,  overAvhelmed  Him  with  trouble.  Ko  Avonder  the 
Apostles  had  been  cast  doAvu  Avhen  even  He,  Avho  had  been  exhorting 
them  to  dismiss  sorroAv,  Avas  Himself  moved.  Behind  Him  lay  life, 
before  Him  death:  He  Avas  about  to  leave  friends;  and  the  fair  earth, 
which,  as  a  man,  He  loA'ed  so  Avell;  and  His  infant  Church,  the  hope 
of  the  AA'orld  He  had  come  to  save.  Before  Him  lay,  not  only  natural 
death,  but  shame,  derision,  misconception.  He  whose  Avhole  soul 
was  truth,  Avas  to  be  crucified  as  a  deceiver:  the  one  on  earth  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  God,  He  Avas  to  die  as  a  blasphemer.     To  be  misrepre- 
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sentccl:  to  feci  the  utter  falseness  of  cliarges,  and  to  be  criicified  on 
the  ground  of  them!  Ilow  niiglit  it  affect  the  little  band,  to  whom 
the  future  of  His  kingdgm  was  entrusted?  He  had  hitherto  restrained 
Himself  from  using  Ilis  supernatural  power  in  His  own  behalf — 
would  He  still  do  so?  He  had  but  to  speak,  and  all  would  be  changed ; 
for  He  who  could  calm  the  waves  of  the  sea,  could  still  the  tumult  of 
the  people,  aud  Avhat  were  Temple  guards  or  Roman  soldiers  against 
legions  of  angels?  Would  He  still  absolutely  subordinate  all  thought 
of  self  ?  Would  He,  to  the  end,  let  men  do  with  Him  as  they  pleased, 
ihough  He  liad  at  His  command  all  the  powers  of  heaven?  The 
temp1,ation  of  the  desert  and  of  the  mountain  may,  for  a  moment, 
have  returned,  and  who  can  tell  the  struggle  it  must  have  been  to 
overcome  it? 

Nor  was  even  this  all.  The  mysteries  of  the  divine  counsels  must 
be  for  ever  unknown,  but  they  pressed,  in  all  their  weight,  on  His 
absolutely  sinless  soul.  He  was  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  man:  to 
be  made  an  offering  for  sin,  though  He  knew  none :  to  be  repaid  for 
infinite  love  and  goodness  by  ignominy  aud  shame.  Perfect  inno- 
cence freely  yielding  itself  to  misconception  and  death,  for  the  un- 
worthy and  vile,  would  be  transcendent  even  in  a  man,  but  in  the 
Son  of  God.  Who  can  tell  what  it  was  to  have  left  the  right  hand  of 
the  I>Iajesty  in  the  heavens  to  stoop  to  Calvary ! — for  Him  who  could 
raise  the  dead  to  descend  to  the  tomb!  No  wonder  His  human  soul 
was  for  the  moment  eclipsed  and  clouded. 

Thej'  passed,  silent  and  sad,  down  the  steep  side  of  the  Kedron,  for 
the  town  gate  was  open  that  night  as  it  was  Passover,  and,  crossing 
by  the  bridge,  were  on  the  road  which  leads  over  the  Mount  of  Olives 
to  Bethany.  The  noise  of  the  multitude  had  passed  away,  and  the 
world  lay  asleep  under  the  great  Passover-moon.  The  path  lay 
among  stone-walled  orchards  and  gardens,  which  Titus  was,  iiere- 
after,  to  find  so  many  deadly  battle-grounds,  with  the  walls  for  ram- 
parts. He  had  gone  out  of  the  city,  each  night,  to  Bethany,  but  had 
no  intention  of  doing  so  now,  for  He  knew  that  His  hour  "had  come. 
Always  given  to  solitary  prayer,  among  the  hills  so  dear  to  Him  as 
a  Galilaean,  He  liad  often  turned  aside  to  commune  with  His  Father 
on  one  part  or  other  of  Olivet,  and,  this  night,  chose  the  stillness 
and  shade  of  a  spot  which  His  presence  made,  henceforth,  sacred 
for  ever.  An  olive  orchard  lay  near — known  by  the  name  of  the  Oil- 
Press — or,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  it — Gethsemane.  It  was 
called  so  from  a  rock-hewn  trough  in  it,  in  which  the  rich  olives  were 
trodden  with  the  feet,  the  oil  flowing  into  a  loAver  vat  at  hand.  The 
new  leaves  v\'ere  opening  over  tlie  branches  as  they  passed,  and  the 
moonlight  fell  through  their  motionless  network,  on  the  tender  spring 
grass.  Stillness,  peace,  solitude,  filled  earth  and  air'  even  the  birds 
slept  safely  on  tlie  boughs,  under  the  great  sky ;  f (n'  they,  too,  had  a 
Heavenly  Father.  Moriah  rose  in  richly  wooded  terraces  behind, 
croT/ued  with  the  snow-white  Temple  in  its  magnificence,  and,  be- 
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fore  them,  from  its  border  of  s;<ardeTis  and  oreliards,  the  yellow  slopes 
of  Olivet  swelled  hetween  them  and  the  loved  cottage  of  Bethany. 

Amidst  tins  quiet  and  beauty  of  nature  Jesus  turned  aside,  and 
entered  the  enclosure  of  Gethsemane,  to  strefigthen  His  soul  for  the 
coming  crisis.  It  was  a  fitting  place — amidst  olives,  the  emblems  of 
peace ! 

A  square,  stone-v^alled  spot,  close  by  the  path  to  Bethany,  en  the 
edge  of  the  Kedron  ravine,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  hill,  is 
still  shown  as  th.e  spot.  Venerable  olive-trees,  tended  with  supersti- 
tious care,  are  claimed  as  the  very  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  agony, 
but  it  is  fatal  to  the  belief  in  their  age,  that  Titus  afterwards  cut 
down  all  the  trees  around  Jerusalem,  for  military  use,  and  that  the 
fame  fate  has  befallen  the  whole  neighbourhood  even  in  later  sieges. 
But  the  gnaried  trunks,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  the  broad  branches, 
and  the  still  seclusion,  at  least  reproduce  the  outward  features  of  the 
scene. 

When  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  it  seeks  to  be  alone,  and  yet  not  too 
far  from  human  sympathy  and  help.  To  take  all  the  Eleven  with 
Him,  into  the  depths  of  the  garden,  would  have  invaded  the  sacred- 
ness  of  His  retirement.  Only  three,  the  most  triisted — His  long-tried, 
and  earlj'  follov\-ers — Peter,  whose  guest  He  had  been  in  the  bright 
Capernaum  days,  and  James  and  John,  knit  to  Him  by  special 
tenderness,  if  not  even  bj^  relationship — Avere  let  follow  Him  Ijeyond 
the  first  few  steps  into  the  enclosure.  The  others  were  to  sit  down 
and  rest,  vdiile  He  Avent  into  the  deeper  .shade,  to  pray. 

FolloAved  In'  the  Three,  He  passed  out  of  hearing  of  the  rest,  and 
presently,  leaving  even  these  three  behind,  Avith  the  words,  "My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorroAA'fnl,  eA"en  imto  death — tarry  ye  here,  and 
Avatch  with  Me,"  He  went  on,  about  a  stone's  cast — alone.  And, 
noAV,  the  great  pent-up  sorroAV  burst  forth.  It  hsul  been  gathering, 
no  one  knoAvs  Iioaa-  long,  but  the  excitement  of  action  had  repressed 
it  as  j'ct — as  the  Avind  keeps  a  heaA^y  rain  cloud  from  breaking.  But, 
here,  instead  of  the  city  and  its  multitudes  of  men,  there  Avas  silence 
and  loneliness:  instead  of  the  distractions  of  confiict  Avilh  enemies, 
or  discoinses  Avith  friends.  He  Avas  face  to  face  Avith  His  own  thoughts, 
and  with  the  Fast  and  the  Future,  and  that  in  the  night,  and  in  such 
UAA'ful  isolation.  For  it  seemed  as  if  even  heaven  Avere  as  far  from 
Him  as  the  sympathy  of  earth:  as  if  CA^en  its  lights  had  gone  out,  and 
He  was  treading  the  A'alley  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  a  horror  of 
thick  darkness.  Must  He  bear  all?  Must  the  cup  be  drunk  to  the 
dregs  ?  AVas  redemption  po.ssible  only  at  the  aAvful  price  that  so 
oppressed  His  soul  ?  Could  the  hour  not  pass?  Was  it  not  possible 
for  the  Eternal  Father  to  save  Him  from  it  ? 

The  sacred  Avriters  labour  to  descril)e  the  agony  that  OA'erwhelmcd 
Him.  They  tell  us  that  He  first  kneeled,  then  fell  on  His  face  on  the 
earth,  and  prayed  Avith  .strong  crying  and  tears,  till  His  SAveat  became, 
as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood,   falling  doAvn  to  the  ground.     He 
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was  "exceeding  sorrowful,"  "  sore  amazed,"  ""very  heavy."  His 
<!Oul,  as  it  were,  sank  under  the  vision  tliat  rose  before  it.  "0  my 
ii'aJhel',"  He  cried,  "if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me - 
nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done. "  But  as  long  as  there 
was  a  struggle  of  the  frail  liuraan  nature,  and  a  cry,  however  reverent 
and  lowlj%  for  change,  if  possible,  in  the  Inirdeu  laid  on  Him,  there 
could  be  no  peace.  Rising  from  the  ground,  in  His  agony  of  spirit, 
even  human  sympathy  and  presence  .seemed  as  if  they  would  be  a  re- 
lief.  He  tame  therefore  to  the  Three,  l)Ut  only  to  lind  that,  in  His  long, 
•wrestling  supplications,  even  the}'.  His  nearest  ones,  overcome  by 
weariness  ol  body  and  spirit,  lay  sunk  in  deep  sleep.  Rousing 
Peter — lately  ro  boastful — lie  gently  reproved  and  warned  him,  and 
with  him,  the  <^thers.  "  What !  could  j'ou  not  watch  with  me  one- 
hour  ?  Watch,  and  pray  as  ye  do  .so,  that  ye  may  not  expose  your 
selves  to  temptation  to  be  untrue  to  me,  and  to  be  offended  at  me,  as 
I  have  said  you  would.  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing  to  stand  by  me 
faithfullj%  but  Imman  nature,  with  its  instinct  of  self-preservation,  is 
weak,  and  if  j^ou  heed  not,  will  make  you  fall!" 

Leaving  them  again.  He  once  more  prostrated  Himself  in  prayer, 
but  the  clouds  were  already  breaking,  for  His  whole  being  had  re 
turned  to  its  hal>itual  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  Every  desire 
or  wish  of  His  own,  was  passing  like  a  troubled  dream.  "O  my 
Father,"  cried  He  now,  "  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me, 
except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be  done. "  Perfect  peace  of  soul  can  onh" 
be  found  in  absolute  submission  to  the  One  Supreme  Will,  and  that 
He  was  fast  attaining.  Returning  to  the  Three — who  knows  for 
what? — He  found  tliera  asleep  again.  Tliey  were  losing,  by  their 
hour's  sloth,  the  opportunity  of  cheering  and  helping  their  Master  in 
His  sorest  trial.  Man  had  thus  failed  Him,  but  the  need  of  human 
comfort  was  passing  away.  Retiring,  therefore,  once  more,  and 
prostrating  Himself  a  third  time,  the  same  calm,  child-like  submis- 
sion to  His  Father  again  rose  from  His  lips.  He  had  trivmiphed. 
He  had  been  heard  in  that,  He  feared.  He  no  longer  craved  a  change, 
even  if  posplble,  in  the  ordered  course  of  the  divine  purposes:  His 
earnest  cry  had  passed  into  stiil  submission;  His  intense  desire  into 
holy  acquiescence.  He  thought  no  longer  of  Him.self,  but  of  the 
perfect  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Father.  He  had  ceased  to  have  a 
wish:  enough  for  Him,  henceforth,  the  all-holy,  all-wise,  all-loving, 
will  of  the  Father.  His  spirit  had  broken  tiirough  the  cloud  that  for 
a  moment  darkened  it,  and  reposed  ouce  more  in  the  calm  light  of 
the  face  of  God.  The  tempter  had  fled,  and,  in  His  place,  as  after 
the  victory  of  the  wilderness,  we  are  told  by  St.  Luke,  "there  ap- 
peared an  angel  unto  Him  from  Heaven,  strengthening  Him." 

Meanwhile,  Judas  had  been  busy.  Exposed,  and  dismissed  by  his 
Master  from  the  company  of  the  Apostles,  he  had  only  been  the  more 
set  to  carrj^  out  his  miseraljle  purposes.  Hastening  through  th-. 
illuminated  streets  to   the  authorities,  he  had,  forthwith,  rcporte. 
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that  the  favourable  moment  seemed  to  have  eomo.  Jesus  had,  once 
more,  ventured  into  Jerusalem,  and  tliough  it  might  not  be  safe  to 
take  llim  in  the  thronged  eity,  it  would  be  easj'  to  come  upon  Him 
outside  the  walls,  as  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  each  night  for 
prayer  to  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  traitor 
meant  Gethsemane. 

The  authorities  remained  in  permanent  session  till  the  arrest  was 
effected,  and  at  once  detached  part  of  the  Temple  Watch,  a  body 
acting  as  the  police  of  the  Temple  and  only  armed,  in  a  few  cases, 
with  wooden  batons  or  clubs.  The  officers  of  the  watch,  and  even 
some  of  the  chief  priests  and  ciders,  in  their  excitement,  accompa- 
nied them.  It  had  been  thought  unwise,  however,  to  trust  so  grave  a 
matter  to  an  undisciplined  and  weak  force,  and  the  high  priest  had, 
therefore,  communicated  with  Pilate,  representing,  doubtless,  that 
he  proposed  the  arrest  of  a  false  Messiah,  dangerous  to  the  Eoman 
power,  and  feared  a  rescue.  A  "  band"  had,  therefore,  been  told 
off  from  the  troops  in  Antonia,  and  these,  luider  the  chiliarch  in 
command  of  the  garrison,  waited  their  orders.  A  rabble  of  the 
servants  of  the  high  priests  and  chief  men,  Avith  lanterns  and  torches, 
to  discover  Jesus  should  He  Jittempt  to  hide  Himself,  led  the  way, 
behind  Judas,  who  went  foremost  as  guide.  It  was  the  full  moon  of 
April,  but  the  trees  and  recesses  might  aid  an  attempt  at  escape. 

Jesus  had  just  returned  from  His  third  prayer,  and  was  rousing 
His  disciples ;  when  He  heard  the  noise  of  the  soldiers  and  the  crowd, 
and  saw  their  lights  approaching.  The  disappointment,  even  in  His 
most  trusted  friends,  asleep  when  they  should  have  watched,  and 
leaving  it  to  Himself  to  discover  Judas  and  his  band,  wounded  His 
heart.  With  keen  but  gentle  iron}',  therefore.  He  told  them  that 
they  might  sleep  on  now  and  take  their  rest,  if  they  chose;  their 
watching  was  no  longer  needed.  His  liour  had  come.  Then,  speak- 
ing in  a  serious  strain,  He  bade  them  "rise  and  go  out  w'ith  Him,  for 
the  traitor  was  at  hand." 

Judas  and  his  employers  had  utterly  misjudged  the  character  of 
Jesus.  Knowing  all  that  was  before  llim,  and,  now,  calmly  victo- 
rious over  momentary  human  weakness.  He  did  not  wait  for  His 
enemies,  but,  taking  His  disciples  with  Him,  went  out  of  the  garden 
enclosure  to  meet  them.  "Whom  seek  ye?"  said  He,  as  they  ai> 
proached.  "Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  answered  the  foremost.  To 
their  confusion,  the  calm,  self-possessed  speaker  pre;_.entlj^  told  them 
that  He  was  Jesus.  Not  a  few  in  the  Jewish  crowd  now  gathered 
before  Him,  had  heard  Him  spoken  of  as  a  prophet,  and  had,  per- 
haps, even  accepted  Him  as  such.  They  had  all  heard  of  His  super- 
natural power,  from  whatever  source,  and  He  might  now  use  it 
against  them,  though  hitherto  He  had  never  availed  Himself  of  it  for 
personal  ends.  His  kingly  composure  and  dignity,  moreover,  awed 
them,  for  grandeur  of  soul  and  bearing  enforce  acltuowledgment. 
Withal,   it  may  be,   He  revealed  a  momentary  glimpse  of  His  trans- 
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Sgiiration  splendour,  to  show  that  He  freelj'  sun'endered  TTimsclf, 
because  His  liour  had  come.  Fi'om  whatever  cause,  the  crowd  fell 
back  in  confusion,  overtuniin'^  eacli  otlier  in  their  alarm.  "  Whom 
seek  ye?"  asked  Jesus  once  more.  "  Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  muttered 
the  boldest.  "  I  told  you,"  replied  He,  '•  that  I  am  He:  if  you  seek 
me,  let  these  men,  my  disciples,  .co  their  way."  He  had  said,  that 
of  those  whom  the  Father  had  eiven  Him  He  had  lost  none,  and 
even  in  an  earthly  sense,  He  would  now  protect  them. 

Fear,  as  yet,  paralyzed  the  crowd.  Jesus  had  calmly  owned  Him.- 
self,  but  no  one  dared  to  lay  hold  of  Him.  Judas,  still  under  the 
weird  spell  of  evil,  might  well  dread  that  all  would  miscarry.  He 
had  given  a  signal  by  which  to  know  his  late  ]\Iastcr,  reckoning  on 
having  to  point  Him  out,  and  would  now  embolden  those  with  liim, 
hy  himself  taking  the  first  step  in  furtlier  action.  He  had  arranged 
that  he  should  mark  Jesus  to  them,  by  going  up  to  Him  and  giving 
Him  the  customary  kiss  of  a  disciple  to  liis  teacher.  Stepping  out, 
therefore,  from  tiie  crowd,  into  tlie  circle  of  the  disciples,  as  one  of 
their  numljer,  he  approached  with  a  hypocritical  "Hail,  Eabbi,"  and 
kissed  Him  tenderly.  He  knew,  hy  long  experience,  that  lie  might 
do  .so  .safely.  To  the  calm  and  keen  question  of  Jesus — "Good  friend, 
for  what  have  j'ou  come'?" — he  returned  no  answer:  for  what  answer 
could  he  give?  JJut  he  had  gained  his  end,  for  those  behind,  encour- 
aged by  his  remaining  uninjured  after  such  treachery,  laid  hold  of 
Jesus  and  bound  Him,  without  the  least  resistance  on  His  part. 

Now  followed  the  only  act  of  violence;  for  Peter,  impetuous  as  he 
was  brave,  could  not  see  his  Master  thus  led  away,  a  prisoner,  without 
a  word  or  act  on  the  part  of  His  friends.  "Lord,  shall  we  smite 
them  with  the  sword?"  cried  he;  and  without  waiting  an  answer, 
or  thinking  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  rescue,  or  of  the  odds  against 
himself  alone,  he  drew  the  sword  he  had  hung  by  his  side,  and  inade 
a  tierce  cut  at  one  of  the  serv^ants  of  the  high  priest,  fortunately  only 
grazing  the  skull,  but  yet  cutting  off  an  ear.  It  was  a  splendidly 
heroic  act,  but  sadly  out  of  place  under  such  a  Teacher.  Turning  to 
the  wounded  man,  and  at  the  same  moment  rebuking  Peter,  Jesus 
deprecated  the  fury  of  the  crowd  at  the  brave  attack,  by  soft  words 
and  an  effaccment  of  the  injury  done.  "Suffer  thus  far,"  said  He, 
and  then  touclied  the  ear,  and  healed  it.  Forthwith,  turning  to  Peter, 
He  told  him  to  sheathe  the  sv.-ord.  "He  who  uses  violence,"  addecl 
He,  "will  suffer  violence.  If  you  use  tlie  sword,  you  expose  all  your 
lives  to  danger.  Shall  I  not  drink  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me?  Shall  I  hesitate  to  please  Him?  If  I  wished  to  escape 
suffering,  Peter,  dost  thou  not  know  that  I  could  ask  my  Father,  and 
He  would  send  me,  instead  of  your  help,  twelve  legions  of  angels — a 
legion  for  each  of  you — to  protect  me?  But,  then,  that  would  not 
happen  which  the  Scriptures  have  foretold  I  must  undergo." 

The  discii)les,  after  the  first  impulsive  thought,  had  abandoned  all 
idea  of  resistance;  and  as  any  attempt  to  rescue  Jesus  was  clearly 
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hopeless,  since  He  did  not  put  forth  His  supernatural  power  on  His 
own  behalf,  and  would  not  let  them  do  anything;  and  as  they  them- 
selves seemed  in  danger,  through  the  impetuosity  of  Peter;  all  took  to 
flight  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  Titaster  fairly  in  the  hands  of  His  enemies. 

The  intense  excitement  of  the  hierarchy  had  broken  through  all 
restraints  of  official  dignity.  The  proposal  for  the  arrest  had  been 
too  important  a  matter  to  be  trusted  to  anj'  underlings,  and  hence, 
some  of  the  head  priests,  and  of  the  "elders,"  had  joined  the  leaders 
of  the  Temple  police  in  the  wild  marcli  to  Gethsemane.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides,  and  firmly  bound,  as  if  His  captors  still  feared  that  He 
would  escape  or  be  rescued,  Jesus  now  tin-ued  to  these  dignitaries,  so 
sadly  out  of  their  place  in  such  a  scene,  and  calmly,  but  keenly, 
brought  home  to  them  their  shame.  ' '  You  come  out  against  me, "  said 
He,  "  as  you  might  agniust  a  robber,  or  the  head  of  a  rising,  with 
swords  and  clubs".  I  s:it,  day  by  day,  in  the  Temple,  teaching,  in  the 
thick  of  the  people.  You  had  every  opportunity  for  laying  hold  on 
me  then,  but  you  did  nothing.  The  darkness  of  night  is  fitted  for 
your  designs:  it  is  your  hour:  the  powers  of  evil  work  by  choice  in 
the  dark.  But,  in' all  this,  there  is  no  chance:  it  happens  only  in 
accordance  with  the  predictions  of  the  prophets."  He  said  no  more, 
and  let  them  lead  Him  away.  The  disciples  were  scattered,  but  one 
form  hovered  after  them,  white  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  that  of  a 
young  man,  who  had,  apparently,  been  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
tumult,  and  having  tlu'own  his  white  linen  sleeping  cloth  round  him 
in  his  haste,  was  following  Jesus  towards  the  city.  Who  he  was  must 
remain  for  ever  unknown.  V\"as  it  Mark  himself,  who  alone  relates 
it?  or  one  from  the  house  likely  attached  to  Gethsemane?  Some  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  Lazarus;  otliers  liave  had  different  con- 
jectures; he  was,  at  least,  some  faithful  heart,  eager  to  see  what  they 
would  do  with  his  Lord.  The  soldiers  had  let  the  Apostles  flee,  hav- 
ing no  orders  to  arrest  them;  but  this  strange  apparition  attracted 
their  attention,  and  they  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him.  Casting  off  the 
cloth  around  him,  however,  he  escaped  oiit  of  their  hands. 

Yet  there  were  friendlv  eves  following  the  sad  scene,  in  the  safe 
darkness  of  the  night.  Peter  and  another  of  the  Apostles,  who  could 
only  be  John,  had'fled  no  further  than  safety  demanded,  and  followed 
the  crowd,  at  a  distance,  unable  to  leave  one  they  held  so  dear. 

The  great  object  with  the  authorities  was  to  hurry  forward  the  pro- 
ceedings against  their  prisoner  so  quickly,  that  they  might  hand  Him 
over  to  the  Eomaus  as  one  already  condemned,  before  the  people 
Gould  be  roused  on  His  side.     They  had  gained  their  point,  so  far. 

On  reaching  Jerusalem,  Jesus  was  first  led  to  the  mansion  of  Hannas, 
the  head  of  the  reigning  priestly  family,  either  in  deference  to  his 
recognized  influence,  or  because,  as  the  oldest  high  priest,  he  was 
still  recognized  as  the  rightful,  if  not  legal,  dignitary.  He  could  see 
Jesus,  and  hear  His  defence,  and  advise  his  son-in-law  how  to  act.  Ilr'* 
"snakelike"  craft  might  help  the  less  acute  Caiaphas. 
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What  passed  before  Ilannas,  or  what  hints  he  sent  Caiaphas,  are  not 
known.  It  may  be  that  he  simply  passed  on  the  prisoner  to  tlie  legal 
high  priest  at  once,  hurrying  to  follow  Him,  and  secure  His  condemna- 
tion. 

The  houses  of  the  great,  in  the  East,  are,  rather,  a  group  of  build- 
ings, or  chambers,  of  unequal  height,  near  or  above  each  other,  with 
passages  between,  and  intervening  open  spaces;  the  different  struc- 
tures having  independent  entrances,  and  separate  roofs.  Such  a  house, 
or  rather  cluster  of  houses,  has  usually  the  form  of  a  large  hollow 
square,  the  four  sides  of  w'hich  surround  a  roomy  court;  paved,  in 
some  cases;  in  others,  planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  a  lawn 
of  soft  green.  Sometimes,  an  underground  cistern,  a  spring,  or  a  bath, 
offers  the  luxur}^  of  abundant  water,  and  makes  the  court  an  agree- 
able spot  for  relaxation  or  refreshment.  Porticos  and  galleries  sur- 
round it,  and  furnish  chambers  for  guests  and  entei'tainments.  In 
some  houses  there  is  also  a  forecourt,  enclosed  from  the  street  by  walls, 
and,  in  all,  the  inner  court  is  reached  by  an  archway  through  the  f  i"ont 
building — "the  porch,"  in  the  narrativ^e  of  the  Gospels. 

The  hierarchical  party  were  in  permanent  session  in  the  mansion  or 
"palace"  of  Caiaphas.  A  commission,  consisting  mainly  of  the  chief 
priests,  with  Caiaphas  at  their  head,  had  been  appointed,  to  await  the 
result  of  the  treachery  of  Judas;  for  the  whole  party,  in  its  alarm, 
had  extemporized  joint  action,  though  their  taking  any  judicial  steps 
at  all  was  irregular,  for  they  formed  no  legal  court  or  recognized  tri- 
bunal. They  were  simply  acting  as  a  self-con.stituted  body;  partisans 
of  established  ecclesiastical  oixler,  and  defenders  of  their  own  vested 
rights;  gathered,  at  the  summons  of  the  high  priest,  in  the  blind 
excitement  of  fanaticism  and  passion,  without  rules  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, or  legal  standing  as  a  court.  The  chief  Rabbis  of  the  school 
of  Hillel  generally  kept  aloof  from  such  tumultuous  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  already  too  common,  and  left  them  to  those  of 
the  tierce  school  of  Schammai,  and  to  the  merciless  Sadducees.  The 
name  Sanhedrim  is  given  in  the  Go.spels  to  such  extemporized  assem- 
blies, simply  as  such ;  for  the  word  means  ' '  an  assemljly. "  But  it  is 
not  used  in  them  as  the  title  of  a  legal  tribunal.  It  was  before  a  mob 
of  dignitaries,  not  a  "court,"  that  Jesus  was  brought. 

The  commission  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  prej^  in  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  who,  as  high  priest,  was  the  only  representative 
of  Judaism  recognized  by  the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  the  only  one 
who  could  hold  official  relations  with  Pilate,  to  ask  him  to  carry  out 
their  predetermined  resolution  to  put  Jesus  to  death. 
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Passing  through  the  closed  porch,  or  archway,  into  the  inner 
court.  His  captors  led  Jesus  to  one  of  the  chambers  opening  from  it, 
where  His  judges  sat,  ready  to  go  tlirougli  tlie  mockery  of  a  trial. 
The  Roman  soldiers  had  been  halted  outside,  for  their  presence 
would  have  been  a  defilement,  but  the  Jewish  serving  men  went  in 
with  the  prisoner,  though  only  the  few  required  accompanied  Him 
to  the  inner  chamlier.  The  tribunal  about  to  condemn  Him,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  was  not  a  legal  "court,"  but  simplj-  a  self-consti- 
tuted "  Committee  of  Public  Safety"  extemporized  by  the  excited 
Temple  authorities  and  Rabbis,  like  the  Vigilance  Committees  of 
America;  with  a  Jewish  Fouquier  Tinville  for  President,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Sadducee  Caiaphas.  Knowing  the  illegnlity  of  their 
proceedings,  they  could  only  venture  to  propose  the  framing  an  indict- 
ment to  lay  before  Pilate,  and  trust  to  their  violence  for  extorting  a 
condemnation  from  him. 

The  hierarchy  v.'ere  masters  of  form,  and  knew  how  to  honour  the 
appearance  of  justice  while  mocking  the  reality.  In  imitation  of  the 
traditional  usages  of  the  Sanhedrim,  while  it  existed,  the  judges  be- 
fore whom  Jesus  was  led  sat,  turbaned,  on  cu.shions  or  pillows,  in 
Oriental  fashion,  with  cros.sed  legs,  and  unshod  feet,  in  a  half  circle; 
Caiaphas,  as  high  priest,  in  the  centre,  and  the  chief  or  oldest,  accord- 
ing to  precedence,  on  each  side.  The  prisoner  was  placed,  standing, 
before  Caiaphas;  at  each  end  of  the  semicircle  sat  a  scribe,  to  write 
out  the  sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation;  some  bailiffs,  with 
cords  and  thongs,  guarded  the  Accused,  Avhile  a  few  others  stood 
behind,  to  call  witnesses,  and,  at  the  close,  to  carry  out  the  decision 
of  the  judges. 

Like  most  other  matters  in  the  Judaism  of  the  time,  nothing  covdd 
be  fairer,  or  more  attractive,  on  paper,  but  on  paper  alone,  than  the 
rules  for  the  trial  of  prisoners.  The  accused  was,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
held  innocent,  till  proved  guilty.  It  vras  au  axiom,  that  "  the  San- 
hedrim was  to  save,  not  to  destroy  life."  No  one  could  be  tried  and 
condemned  in  his  absence,  and  when  a  person  accused  v,'as  brought 
before  the  court,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  president,  at  the  outset,  to 
admonish  the  witnesses  to  remember  the  value  of  luiman  life,  and  to 
take  care  that  they  forgot  nothing  that  would  tell  in  the  prisoner's 
favour.  Nor  was  he  left  undefended;  a  Baal-Rib  or  counsel  was 
a]ipointed,  to  see  that  all  possible  was  done,  for  his  acquittal. 
"\Yhatever  evidence  tended  to  aid  him  was  to  be  freely  admitted,  and 
no  member  of  the  court  who  had  once  spoken  in  favour  of  ac(iuittal 
could  afterwards  vote  for  coudeniuatiou.     The  votes  of  the  youngest 
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of  the  judges  were  taken  first,  that  they  might  not  be  influenced  hy 
their  seniors.  In  capital  charges,  it  required  a  majority  of  at  least 
two  to  condemn,  and  while  the  verdict  of  acquittal  covdd  be  given 
at  once,  that  of  guilty  co\dd  only  be  pronounced  the  day  after. 
Hence,  capital  trials  could  not  begin  on  the  day  preceding  a  Bab  hath, 
or  iniblic  feast.  No  criminal  trial  could  be  carried  through  in  the 
night;  the  judges  who  condemned  any  one  to  death  had  to  fast  all  the 
day  before,  and  no  one  could  be  executed  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  sentence  was  pronounced. 

Rules  so  precise  and  so  humane  condemn  the  whole  trial  of  Jesus, 
before  Caiaphas,  as  an  outrage.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  anticipation  of 
the  prostitution  of  justice  wliich  Josephus  records  as  common  in  the 
later  days  of  Jerusalem.  "Fictitious  tribunals  and  judicatures,"  he 
tells  us,"  "were  set  up,  and  men  called  together  to  act  as  judges 
though  they  had  no  real  authority,  when  it  was  desired  to  .secure  the 
death  of  an  opponent."  As  in  those  later  instances,  so  now,  in  the 
case  of  Jesus,  tliey  kept  up  the  form  and  mockery  of  a  tril)unal  to 
the  close.  No  accuser  appeared,  and  the  judge  himself  took  the 
office,  in  utter  violation  of  all  propriety.  Witnesses  against  the 
prisoner  alone  appeared,  and  were,  indeed,  eagerly  brought  forward 
by  the  judge;  but  not  a  single  witness  in  His  defence  was  called, 
though  thelaw  gave  such  witnesses  the  preference.  No  Baal-Rib — 
or  counsel — was  assigned  Him,  nor  were  any  facilities  provided,  or 
even  the  possibility  offered,  for  His  calling  witnesses  iii  His  favour. 
The  "court,"  from  tlie  first,  sought  to  condemn;  not  as  the  law  re- 
quired, to  acquit.  Tiiere  was  no  attempt,  as  was  usual,  to  ascertain 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  hostile  evidence,  nor  any  warning,  before- 
hand, to  those  who  gave  it,  of  the  moral  and  legal  offence  of  un- 
truthfulness. So  keenly,  indeed,  has  the  judicial  murder  of  Jesus 
been  felt  by  the  Jewish  nation,  in  later  times,  that  the  doctrine  was 
afterwards  invented  in  the  Talmud,  that  any  one  who  gave  Himself 
out  as  a  false  Messiah,  or  who  led  the  people  astray  from  the  doc- 
trines of  their  fathers,  could  be  tried  and  condemned  the  same  day, 
or  in  the  night.  Yet  in  contradiction  to  this  the  monstrous  fable 
was,  also,  coined,  that  a  crier  called  aloud,  for  forty  days,  l)efore 
Christ's  condemnation,  for  witnesses  in  His  favour  to  come  for- 
ward. 

If  we  try  to  discover  by  what  law  it  was  possible  to  condemn  Jesus 
legally,  it  will  be  found,  that,  provided.  He  could  not  be  proved 
guilty  of  some  civil  crime,  there  were  no  Avritten  laws  whatever  to 
which  Caiaphas  and  His  assessors  could  appeal  against  Him.  The 
Old  Testament  had  not  anticipated  the  case  of  any  one  calling  Him- 
self the  Messiah,  whether  in  a  national  or  spiritual  sense,  and  the 
charges  so  often  made  against  Jesus,  of  having  broken  the  laws  of 
the  Sabbath,  even  if  He  could  not  have  defended  Himself  against 
them,  were  not  punishable,  by  the  laws  of  the  day,  with  death.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  theocracy  could  press  for  a  capital  conviction 
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lay  wholly  outside  Ihe  law  of  ^Eoscs,  and  even  of  those  expansions 
and  modifications  of  it  whicli  formed  tlie  current  law.  A  pretext 
had  to  be  invented  for  tlic  course  taken.  His  real  offence  was  that 
the  Church  authorities  felt  He  was  diffusing  a  spiritual  influence, 
which,  if  left  to  develop  and  spread,  would  inevitably  undermine  the 
corrupt  theocracj',  and  with  it,  their  own  power  and  vrorldly  in- 
terests. To  gain  a  brief  respite,  they  were  bent  on  putting  Him  to 
death,  though  His  loft}-  piu-ity  of  life  and  morals  far  transcended  the 
highest  ideals  hitherto  known,  and  His  divine  goodness  was  aUogether 
unique.  They  did  not  see  that,  to  kill  Him,  was  only  to  hasten  the 
ruin  of  the  cause  thc_v  sought  to  uphold. 

But  His  s]iiritual  glory  remained  liidden  to  their  wilful  blindness, 
and  the  shadow  into  which  it  threw  their  own  shortcomings  roused 
only  fanatical  rage.  There  remained  nothing,  therefore,  since  they 
could  bri'ig  no  capital  charge  recognized  in  the  Law,  against  Him, 
except  to  feign  horror  as  Jews,  at  the  presumption  of  one  so  much 
below  them  in  worldly  station,  raising  Himself  above  the  divinely 
revealed  laws  of  Moses,  and  even  claiming  equalitj^  with  God  ;  and 
as  hypocritical  friends  of  the  Roman,  whom  thej^  in  reality  hated  in- 
tensely, to  pretend  indignation  and  fear  at  the  popular  disturbance 
and  disloj-alty  to  the  Emperor,  which  they  affected  to  believe  would 
result  from  His  claim  as  Messiah  King.  Only  on  this  last  ground 
could  they  secure  the  indispensable  assistance  of  Roman  power,  to 
put  Him  to  death. 

Caiaphas  now,  at  last,  had  his  enemy  face  to  face.  He  would  let 
Him  feel  what  it  was  to  denounce  the  priesthood  as  He  had  done, 
and  to  hold  them  up  to  the  obloquy  of  the  nation,  as  careless  of  the 
charge  entrusted  to  them,  b}'  His  taking  it  on  Himself  to  interfere 
with  their  Temple  jurisdiction,  in  His  puritanical  "cleansing"  of 
the  sacred  enclo-sures.  He  had  brought  no  end  of  odium  on  them, 
by  the  contrast  between  His  zeal  in  this  matter,  and  their  alleged 
neglect,  in  allowing  so-called  abuses.  The  fanatical  reformer  who 
would  turn  the  world  upside  down,  was  now  standing,  bound,  before 
him,  and  he  had  Him  at  liis  mercy.  The  rest  of  the  self-constituted 
judges  had  their  own  injuries  to  avenge,  for  had  not  they,  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees, — teachers  of  the  nation, — lieen  held  up  to  contempt, 
as  unsparingly  as  the  knot  of  high-caste  Sadducees?  Caiaphas  had 
long  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  The  form  of  a  trial  might  be 
necessary,  but  the  result-  was  determined  beforehand.  He  had 
already  counselled  both  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  to  lay  aside  mutual 
disputes,  and  unite  against  Jesus,  as  one  who  endangered  their  com- 
mon interests,  and  to  sacrifice  Him  without  hesitation.  Policy,  he 
had  urged,  demanded  that  He  be  at  once  put  to  death,  to  prevent 
His  overthrowing  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution,  with  which 
their  Avclfare  and  dignity  were  identified.  The  sentence  was  thus 
proclaimed  before  Caiaphas  took  his  seat  that  night;  the  judge  had 
already  openly  said  that  he  intended  to  condemn.     The  whole  pro- 
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ceedings  were,  in  fact,  simply  a  smooth  hypocrisy,  to  secure  the 
necessary  aid  of  tlie  Roman  executioner. 

Deadly  enemies  at  other  times,  the  "court  "  were  now  on  the  most 
amiable  terms  with  each  other,  in  their  anxiety  to  hunt  down  the 
common  foe.  The  proceedings  began  by  Caiaplias,  as  he  glanced 
fiercely  at  his  prisoner,  asking  Him  various  questions  respecting  His 
disciples  and  His  teaching:  Why  he  gathered  so  many  followers? 
What  He  had  meant  by  sending  them  through  Galilee  and  Judea, 
announcing  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?  Whj',  a  few  daj's 
before,  at  His  entrance  to  the  city,  He  had  allowed  the  crowds  to  hail 
Him  as  the  Messiah  ?  What  He  meant  by  the  kingdom  of  the  ]Mes- 
siah,  and  why  He  did  not  formally  and  publicly  proclaim  Himself  as 
such? 

Jesus  carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to  His  disciples  in  His  answer, 
for  to  have  referred  to  them  might  have  brought  tliem  into  danger. 
As  to  Himself,  the  questions  needed  no  inquir\';  the  matter  spoke  for 
itself.  "I  have  taught  frankly  and  without  reserve,"  said  He;  "I 
have  no  secret  doctrines;  I  have  spoken  everything  I  had  to  teach, 
publicly,  in  the  synagogues  and  .schools  of  the  land,  before  friends 
and  enemies;  and  here  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  Temple,  where  I  liad  for 
hearers  the  people  assembled  from  all  jiarts.  I  have  taught  nothing 
secretly, — nothing  except  in  these  public  places.  Why  do  you  ask  me  ? 
ask  some  of  the  multitudes  who  have  heard  me.  They  know  what  I 
liave  said  to  them,  and  what  they  say  Avill  seem  to  you  more  impar- 
tial than  any  words  of  mine.  Tlie  Law  requires  that  witnesses  should 
first  be  examined  in  any  trial." 

But  an  honest  and  f(.)rmal  inquiry  of  this  kind,  though  necessary 
by  the  Law,  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  Caiaphas  and  his  assessors. 
They  sought  only  to  get  Jesus  handed  over  to  the  Romans,  as  soon 
as  jiossible;  that  He  might  be  bej'ond  the  hope  of  rescue,  when  the 
people,  among  whom  He  had  so  many  supporters,  awoke  in  the 
morning.  That  He  should  dare  to  direct  the  high  priest  as  to  hi:i 
duty,  and  should  presume  to  throw  on  the  court  the  rightful  task  of 
proving  His  guilt,  was  a  fresh  offence,  and  provoked  tierce  looks  and 
angry  words  from  the  bench.  The  defence  was  at  once  rudely  inter- 
rupted, for  one  of  the  turnkeys  standing  by,  whether  of  his  own 
accord,  because  he  saw  the  feeling  of  the  judges,  or  at  a  hint  from 
Hannas  or  Caiaphas,  in  utter  violation  of  judicial  rules,  or  common 
decency,  forthwith  struck  the  prisoner  on  the  mouth,  with  his  hand, 
to  silence  Him.  "  Answerest  thou  the  high  ])riest  thus  boldly?" 
said  he.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  the  bench  better,  and  they  did 
not  attempt  to  rebuke  the  offender.  It  failed,  however,  to  disturb 
the  calm  self-possession  and  dignity  of  Jesus.  "  If  I  liave  spoken 
what  is  false,"  He  replied,  "  prove  that  I  have  done  so,  but  if  wliat 
I  say  be  right,  why  do  you  strike  me  violently  thus  ?  No  one  has  a 
right  to  take  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  much  less  a  servant  of  tlie 
court." 
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The  appeal  to  the  known  and  established  forms  of  trial  had  not 
been  lost.  Hostile -witnesses  had  already  been  sought  to  bring  home 
to  Jesus,  if  possible,  some  charge  of  false  doctrine,  or  seditious  lan- 
guage, but  none  had  been  found.  The  only  evidence  to  be  had 
would  not  suffice,  even  in  such  an  assem))ly,  to  establish  a  capital 
charge  of  which  the  Romans  would  take  cognizance.  There  Avere 
man.y,  doul)tless,  who  had  heard  Him  use  language  which  had  given 
the  Rabbis  offence,- — such  as,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee;" — words 
regarded  as  blasphen^y,  and,  as  sucli,  punishable  with  death,  by 
Jewish  law;  but  they  wanted  to  condemn  Him  on  a  charge  punish- 
able L'y  Roman  law.  They  had  tried  by  spies,  for  months  back,  to 
draw  from  Him  something  they  could  twist  into  an  attack  on  the 
national  religion,  or  the  Roman  government,  but  had  failed.  It  was 
hard  to  get  a  tolerable  pretext  for  condemning  Him. 

Such  evidence  as  t'aej'  had  was  now  however  brought  forward,  in 
the  hope  that  it  wouid  at  least  prove  Ilim  to  be  "a  deceiver  of  the 
people,"  stirring  them  \ip,  and  exciting  them  against  the  laws  of 
Moses,  as  defined  by  the  Rabbis.  But  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  of 
Jewish  jurisprudence,  that  condemnation  could  only  fcHow  the  concur- 
rent testimonj^  of,  at  least,  two  witnesses.  Some,  however,  who 
came  forward^  had  nothing  relevant  to  say,  and  others  contradicted 
themselves.  His  last  discourses  were,  doubtless,  the  special  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  His  accusers.  Little  could  be  said  about  His  ovation  on 
entering  Jerusalem,  except  that  He  had  not  refused  it,  nor  was  even 
the  expulsion  of  the  buj'ers  and  sellers  from  the  Temple  brought  up, 
for  the  spirit  that  dictated  it  was  evidently  noble,  hov.'ever  the  act 
itself  might  be  challenged.  The  strong  invectives  against  the  collec- 
tive hierarchy  offered  a  safer  ground  for  accusation.  Unfortunately 
for  the  judges,  suitable  witnesses  v.^ere  not  to  bs  found.  At  the  best 
those  who  came  forward  garbled,  or  misunderstood  the  words  of 
Jesus;  as  the  hierarchy  themselves  afterwards,  before  Pilate,  twisted 
those  respecting  the  tribute  money  into  a  directly  opposite  sense. 
But  even  thus,  the  testimony  amoimtcd  to  nothing.  Time  was  pass- 
ing dangerously  fast,  Avithout  anything  done. 

At  last,  one  Avitness  appeared,  Avho  alleged  that  he  had  heard  Jcsug 
say,  "Pull  doAvn  this  Temple,  it  is  only  the  Avork  of 'man,  and  I 
Avill,  in  three  days,  build  another,  not  made  Avitli  hands."  Others 
agreed  that  He  had  said  Avords  Avhich  seemed  intended  to  bring  the 
Temple  into  contempt;  an  offence  so  graA'e  that  it  Avas  afterAvards 
made  a  capital  charge  against  the  first  martyr,  Stephen,  that  he  had 
"spoken  blasphemous  Avords  against  this  holy  place;"  but  their 
statements  did  not  tally,  and  their  Avitness  Avas  therefore  Avortliless. 

MeauAvhile,  Jesus  had  stood  silent.  Even  to  charges  so  hateful  to 
JcAvish  ears  as  contempt  of  the  Temple,  He  had  made  no  ansAver. 
He  kncAv  it  Avould  be  idle  to  speak  before  such  a  trilmnal,  and  kept  a 
dignified  silence.  To  the  judges,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  of 
the  greatest  Aveight.     Caiaphas — a  true  inquisitor — could  no  longer 
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preserve  official  calmness.  Springing;  from  his  couch,  and  standing 
xip  in  front  of  it,  he  demanded  if  Jesus  had  nothing  to  say  in  His 
own  defence,  against  all  this.  What  did  His  .silence  mean  ?  Was  it 
a  confession  of  guilt  '?  But  He  still  remained  silent.  The  matter 
spoke  for  itself;  the  testimony  given  against  Him  was  discordant  and 
worthless.  If  His  past  life  could  not  secure  His  acquittal,  mere 
"words  were  useless.  To  use  His  own  earlier  sajdng  thej^  would  be 
pearls  cast  before  swine,  who  would  turn  again  and  rend  llini.  Self- 
conscious  and  kinglv,  He  bore  Himself  with  a  dignity  tliat  impressed 
even  His  judges.  He  would  let  violence  and  falsehood  run  their 
course.  He  would  not  recognize  the  tribunal,  nor  do  honour  to  its 
members,  for  He  knew  that  tliey  were  determined  that  He  .should 
die,  innocent  or  guilty,  to  serve  their  own  ends. 

Caiaphas  might  liave  closed  the  examination  at  this  point,  and  have 
taken  the  votes  of  the  Commission.  But  with  quick,  hypocritical 
acuteness,  he  felt  that  the  charge  best  sustained  was  an  offence  only 
in  Jewish  eyes;  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  it  was  open  to  criti- 
cism, and  that  the  silence  of  the  prisoner  might  not,  after  all,  be  an 
admission  of  guilt.  His  pride,  moreover,  was  touched  by  such  a 
bearing  towards  himself,  the  ]5rimate,  and  he  would  force  an  answer, 
if  possible,  to  save  his  own  dignity.  It  would,  besides,  be  better  to 
go  no  further  into  matters  which  might  protract  the  sitting,  and  spoil 
the  plot,  by  letting  morning  return  l)efore  Jesus  was  in  the  safe  hands 
of  the  Romans.  True  to  the  serpent-cunning  of  the  house  of  Haunas, 
he  determined  to  bring  things  to  a  head  by  making  Him,  if  possi- 
ble, compromise  Himself  at  once  with  Jewish  opinion,  and  Roman 
fears.  He  hoped  to  worm  out  what  could  be  distorted  into  a  civil 
offence,  for  his  keen  knowledge  of  men  told  him,  that,  while  fitly 
silent  and  dignified  hitherto,  his  prisoner  Avould  give  a  frank  reply, 
and  reveal  His  secret  thoughts  when  honour  demanded  it.  For  He 
was  evidently  about  to  die,  as  He  had  been  charged  with  living,  an 
enthusiast  and  zealot. 

Looking  straight  at  the  accused,  the  mitred  hjqiocrite,  in  his  white 
robes,  with  practised  official  solemnity  went  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  by  the  demand,  uttered  in  Aramaic,  the  common  speech 
of  the  Jewish  courts  as  of  the  nation,  "I  put  you  on  your  oath  by 
the  living  God,  whose  curse  falls  on  those  who  swear  falsely  by  Him, 
and  require  you  to  tell  us  whether  you  are  the  IMalcha  Meschicha — 
the  King  Messiah— the  Son  of  God — Ever  Blessed?" 

The  long  foreseen  moment  had  come,  when  an  open  claim  which 
He  had  hitherto  left  to  be  inferred  from  His  acts  and  figurative  ex- 
pressions, rather  than  openly  stated,  would  bring  on  Him  swift  sen 
tence  of  death.  Caiaplias  knew  that  many  believed  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah;  that  He  Himself  h;id  not  refused  the  awful  name,  but  had, 
rather,  in  His  discourses,  justified  its  being  given  Him;  and  that,  a 
days  before.  He  had  allowed  the  thousands  of  Gal ila-an  pilgrims,  who 
greeted  His  entrance  to  Jerusalem,   to  salute  Him  by  it.     But  the 
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ecclesiastical  aulliorities  had  decided  that  He  neither  was,  nor  could 
he,  the  ^Messiah,  and  hence,  in  their  eyes,  His  claiming  openly  to  be 
so  Avonld  l)e  a  crimen  lipsai  majestatis — blasphemous  high  treason, 
against  the  true  Sovereign  of  the  Land — Jehovah.  He  had  hitherto 
evaded  a  direct  answer,  except  in  rare  cases,  because  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  His  openly  declaring  Himself.  To  liave  done  so 
before  all  hope  of  longer  life  was  passed,  would  have  been  to  cut 
short  His  public  work  in  founding  His  Kingdom. 

But  the  supreme  moment  had  now  arrived.  With  kingly  dignity, 
in  the  face  of  certain  death  for  His  words,  and  in  solemn  answer  to 
the  appeal  to  "the  living  God  "  as  to  their  truth,  Jesus  calmly  replied 
to  the  adjuration: — "If  I  tell  j'ou,  ye  will  not  believe,  and  if  I  ask 
questions  that  would  prove  ra}?^  highest  claims  you  woidd  not  answer. 
Thou  hast  said  the  Truth — I  am  the  ]\Ialcha  Meschicha — the  King 
IMessiah — the  Son  of  God,  and  S<jn  of  ilan.  In  my  present  guise  ye 
will  see  me  no  more;  but  when  ye  have  slain  me,  I,  the  Son  of  Man, 
will  forthwith  sit  on  the  right  liand  of  the  3Ia]esty  of  God,  and  when 
ye  see  me  next  it  will  be  silting  there,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven." 

This  declaration  might  have  seemed  sufficiently  explicit,  but  the 
excitement  of  the  judges,  true  Orientals,  had  grown  ungovernable. 
Rising  on  their  cushions,  one  and  all  demanded,  with  loud  voices, 
"Art  Thou,  then,  the  Son  of  God?"     "You  have  said  it,"  replied 

Jesus,    "AND  I  AM." 

Caiaphas  had  gained  his  end.  Hearing  witnesses  would  have  re- 
quired time,  and  the  whole  scheme  would  have  miscarried,  if  Jerusa- 
lem woke  and  the  Galila?an  pilgrims  learned,  while  a  rescue  was  still 
possible,  the  secret  arrest,  through  the  night,  of  their  fellow-country- 
man, whom  many  of  them  esteemed  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  if  not  the 
very  Messiah. 

Caiaphas  played  his  part  well.  Quivering  with  passion,  and  tri- 
umphant at  his  success,  he  forgot  the  practised  coldness  of  the  Sad- 
ducee,  and  once  more  springing  from  his  couch  with  well-feigned  hor- 
ror at  the  Avords  of  Jesus,  though  they  were  preciselj"  what  he  had 
wished,  rent  the  bosom  of  his  priestly  robe  of  fine  linen,  as  if  it  Avere 
too  narroAV  to  let  him  breathe,  after  hearing  such  blasphemy.  He  for- 
got that  it  Avas  the  worst  of  blasphemy  for  his  OAvn  lips  to  use  the  name 
of  Jehovah  as  a  mere  cloak  for  crime  and  Avickeduess!  Jesus  had 
spoken  Avith  the  calnuiess  of  trulh  and  innocence.  He  had  applied 
to  Him.self  Avords  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  Psalms,  universally  under- 
stood of  the  IMessiah,  and  had  predicted  His  sitting  henceforth  Avith 
Jehovah  on  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  descending  in  divine  maj- 
esty to  judge  the  earth,  though,  Avhile  He  spoke.  He  Avas  at  the  very 
threshold  of  a  shameful  death. 

"He  has  blasphemed!"  cried  Caiaphas.  "What  need  is  thereto 
hear  more  Avitnesses?  You  have  heard  the  blasphemy  from  His  oAvn 
lips.     He  gives  Himself  out  as  the  tr.ue  Messianic  Sou  of  God,  which 
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we  have  already  decided  He  is  not.  What  seems  good  to  you,  my 
colleagues?" 

In  an  irregular,  illegal,  self -constituted  court,  whose  members  had 
already  approved  the  cold-blooded  counsel  of  Caiaphas,  to  put  the 
prisoner  out  of  the  way,  guilty  or  innocent;  and  thus  quench  the  fire 
He  had  kindled,  in  His  own  blood,  no  evidence  or  want  of  it  could 
have  secured  an  acquittal.  Too  mau}'^  private  and  class  grudges,  and 
too  many  vested  rights,  lent  weight  to  any  pretext  for  a  judicial  mur- 
der. The  very  hiunility  and  the  purely  spiritual  aims  of  Jesus  were, 
themselves,  a  deadly  offence;  for  their  Jewish  pride  flattered  itself 
that  the  Messiah  would  wield  supernatural  pcnvers  to  restore  the  old 
Theocracy,  and  make  Israel  the  head  of  the  nations  instead  of  hated 
Rome.  Then,  was  He  not  a  Galikean — one  of  a  race  they  despised? 
It  might  be  true  that  He  wrought  miracles,  but  one  who  Avilfully 
broke  the  Law,  as  He  openly  did,  by  Sabbath  healing — and  vrlo)  knew 
what  else? — must  work  them  by  help  from  Beelzebub,  not  Jehovah. 

And,  besides,  had  not  the  high  priest  told  tliem  that  it  was  no  great 
harm  if  a  single  man  were  put  out  of  the  way,  even  if  innocent,  for 
the  common  good?  AVhen,  moreover,  did  ferocious  bigotry  fail  to 
identify  its  cry  for  blood  with  pious  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God? 

All  voted  that  further  investigation  was  useless:  that  on  His  own 
confession  Jesus  was  worthy  of  death. 

They  had,  at  last,  their  wish.  Ail  charges  affecting  the  Temple, 
or  Judaism,  would  have  raised  only  the  contemptuous  laugh  of  the 
Roman  procurator.  But  now  that  Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, He  could  be  represented  to  Pilate  as  a  State  criminal,  delivei'ed 
up  for  an  attempt  against  the  imperial  rights  of  Tiberius. 

The  formal,  preliminary  examination  was  over,  but  its  result  needed 
to  be  confirmed  by  a  larger  gathering  of  the  hierarchy.  It  was  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  some  iKJurs  must  elapse  before  the 
sentence  could  be  formally  ratified. 

Meanwhile,  Jesus  was  left  in  charge  of  the  rough  Temple  police, 
while  the  judges  separated  for  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep.  There  was 
nothing,  now,  to  restrain  the  coarse  natures  to  whom  the  condemned 
prisoner  had  been  consigned.  One  under  sentence  of  death  was 
always,  in  these  rough  ages,  the  sport  and  mockery  of  his  guards,  and 
those  in  charge  of  Jesus,  made  worse  tb.aa  common  by  the  example 
of  the  judges,  vented  their  cruelty  on  Ilim  with  the  coarsest  brutality. 
Their  passions,  indeed,  intensified  their  bitterness,  for  they  were  fierce 
Jewish  bigots.  He  was  to  die  as  a  false  prophet,  and  as  such  they 
treated  Him,  racking  their  ingenuity  to  invent  insult  and  injury. 
Having  blindfolded  Him,  some  struck  Him  violently  on  the  head 
with  their  fists,  or  perhaps  with  the  vine-stick,  Avliich  Roman  centu- 
rions and  other  officials  carried  as  their  sign  of  rank,  and  were  wont 
to  use  on  tlie  face  or  head  of  the  soldiers;  for  some  of  tlio  captors  of 
Jesus  had  such  staves  with  them — others  struck  Ilim  v.ith  their  open 
Muds,  while  still  others,  adding  the  greatest  iudig'uity  an  Oriental 
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could  offer,  spat  iu  His  face ;  ciying,  as  they  insulted  and  tortured 
Him, — "  Prophesy  to  us,  thou  Messiah,  who  was  it  that  did  it?"  The 
hands  they  had  bound  had  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead;  the 
lips  they  smote  had  calmed  the  winds  and  the  waves.'  One  word,  and 
the  splendours  of  the  Mount  of  Transtiguration  would  have  tilled  the 
chamber;  one  word,  and  the  menials  now  sporting  with  him  at  their 
will  would  have  perished.  But,  as  He  had  begun  and  continued,  He 
would  end — as  self -restrained  in  the  use  of  His  awful  powers  on  His 
own  behalf  as  if  He  had  been  the  most  helpless  of  men.  Divine  pa- 
tience and  infinite  love  knew  no  wearying.  He  had  but  to  will  it  and 
walk  free,  but  He  came  to  die  for  man,  and  He  would  do  it. 

While  His  examination  had  been  proceeding,  the  central  court, 
"which  seems  to  have  been  paved,  was  the  waiting  place  of  the  serv- 
ants of  the  several  judges,  and  of  the  imderlings  of  the  high  priest 
and  the  Temple  watch.  John  and  Peter,  recovering  from  their  first 
panic,  and  anxious  to  see  what  became  of  their  Master,  had  followed 
at  a  distance,  till  He  was  brought  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  The  door 
of  the  outer  court,  or  porch,  had  been  closed,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  one  likely  to  spread  an  alarm  and  bring-  about  a  rescue,  but 
John,  happening  to  be  known  to  the  household,  or,  perhaps,  to  the 
high  priest  himself,  was  readily  admitted.  Meanwhile,  Peter  remained 
shut  out,  l)ut  at  John's  solicitation  was  presently  admitted  by  the 
maid  who  kept  the  door. 

A  fire  of  wood  kindled  in  the  open  court  in  the  chillj'  April  night, 
had  attracted  all  round  it,  Peter  among  the  rest,  by  its  cheerful  blaze. 
He  sat,  Avith  weary  heart,  by  the  light,  wondering  what  the  end  would 
be,  and  not  without  alarm  for  his  own  safety,  iu  case  he  should  be 
recognized,  and  charged  with  his  violence  in  the  garden.  Mean- 
while, the  door-keeper,  who,  perhaps,  had  seen  him  in  attendance  on 
Jesus  in  the  Women's  Court  of  the  Temple,  sauntered,  like  others,  to 
the  fire,  and  with  a  woman's  abruptness,  after  gazing  at  him  steadily, 
put  the  question  directly  to  him — "  Art  thou,  also,  one  of  this  man's 
disciples?"  Confused  and  olf  his  guard,  he  said  nothing,  but  she 
would  not  let  him  go.  "  Thou,  a*lso,  wast  with  Jesus  of  Galilee," 
she  continued — repeating  to  those  round  her,  ' '  Certainly  this  man, 
also,  Avas  viith  Him."  "Woman,"  said  Peter,  stammering  out  the 
words  hi  mortal  terror  for  his  life,  "I  do  not  know  Him;  I  do  not 
Imov/  Avhat  you  mean."  But  his  conscience  was  ill  at  ease,  and  his 
fears  grcv,'  apace.  lie  could  no  longer  hide  his  confusion,  and  went 
c£f  into  the  darkness  of  the  porch.  His  inexorable  inquisitor  would 
not,  however,  let  him  escape.  He  had  hardly  come  to  the  light  again, 
T-fter  a  time,  when  she  once  more  scanned  him,  and,  determined  to 
justify  herself,  began  to  speak  of  him  to  the  serving  men  and  slaves. 
"lie  is  one  of  them.  lie  w/is  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Irritated 
and  alarmed,  and  losing  all  pi-eseuce  of  mind,  he  repeated  his  denial 
with  an  oatli.  "  I  do  not  linow  the  man.  I  am  not  one  of  His  dis- 
ciples.    I  swear  I  am  not. " 
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His  stout  assertions  gave  liim  an  hour's  rcspito  and  peace,  but  liis 
troubles  were  not  over,  for  the  maid  had  fixed  attention  on  him,  and 
his  bearing  had  excited  suspicion.  At  last,  one  of  tlic  slaves  of  the 
high  priest,  a  kinsman  of  the  wounded  Malchus,  renewed  the  sul)ject 
by  asking  Peter  directly — "  Did  I  not  sec  thee,  as  I  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  garden,  just  as  they  were  coming  out?"  "  You  never 
did,"  said  Peter.  "I  was  not  there."  "  AYhy,  your  verj'' speech 
shows  that  you  are  of  them — you  vcre  with  Ilim,"  cried  angry,  fierce 
voices,  "  you  are  a  Galihean — we  hear  it  in  3'our  Vv'ords." 

Peter,  now,  lost  all  control  of  himself.  lie  had  tried  to  strengthen 
his  last  denial  by  a  solemn  oath,  but  now  burst  into  curses  and  impre- 
cations on  himself,  if  he  had  not  spoken  trutli,  in  saying  that  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  Jesus!  In  the  midst  of  his  excitement 
the  sound  of  a  cock-crow  fell  on  his  ears,  and  at  the  sound,  his  blaster, 
still  before  His  murderers,  in  a  room  opening  into  t!ie  courtyard, 
turned  andl  ooked  him  full  in  the  face,  Avith  those  loving,  but  now 
no  less  reproachful  eyes,  in  t'le  light  of  Avhich  Peter  had  so  long 
found  his  sv/eetest  joy. 

It  Avas  enough.  The  glance,  like  lightning,  revealing  an  abyss, 
brought  back  to  its  nobler  self  the  honest  heart  that  for  a  time  "had 
been  alarmed  into  superficial  unfaithfulness,  and  threw  an  awful 
brightness  into  the  depths  of  sin  on  Avhose  edge  he  stood.  All  his 
unmanly  weakness  and  wretched  fear  rose  in  his  thoughts,  and,  with 
them,  the  remembrance  of  his  boastings,  so  miserably  belied.  Christ's 
words,  which  he  had  so  warmly  repudiated — that,  before  the  cock 
crew,  he  would  deny  Him  thrice,  had  come  true.  "What  a  con- 
trast between  the  grand  strength  of  his  Master  and  his  own  weak- 
ness ! 

Shame  and  sorrow;  mingled,  on  the  moment,  v.-ith  a  yearning  hope 
of  forgiveness,  overpowered  him,  and  he  did,  now,  vdiat  he  should 
have  done  earlier;  Avent  out,  and  Avept  bitterly.  It  is  a  touching  and 
beautiful  tradition,  true  to  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  if  not  as  a 
historical  reality,  that,  all  his  life  long,  the  remembrance  of  this  night 
never  kft  him,  and  that,  morning  by  morning,  he  rose  at  the  hour 
T.iien  the  look  of  his  jMaster  had  entered  his  soul,  to  pray  once  more 
for  pardon. 

ToAvards  the  close  of  the  fourth  AA'atch,  and  before  daybreak,  the 
heads  of  the  theocracy,  true  to  precedent,  Avhich  required  that  the 
Avhole  Sanhedrim,  Avhile  it  existed,  should  meet  to  ratify  a  sentence 
of  death,  had  extemporized  a  semblance  of  the  old  High  Court  of  the 
Nation  in  some  suitable  building.  Thither  Jesus  was  now  led,  under 
escort  of  Temple  police  and  retainers  of  the  high  priest ;  to  appear 
before  the  notables  of  Israel.  The  chiefs  of  the  priestly  courses,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Temple,  Avith  a  number  of  elders  and  Ptabbis, 
had  gathered  in  the  fading  darkness,  old  though  m.ost  of  them  Avere, 
to  take  part  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Hated  One.  The  proceed- 
.ings  Vy'ere,  hoAVCA-er,  only  formal ;  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  Com- 
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mission  and  to  endorse  it.     This  done,  tlie  way  was  clear  for  handing 
Him  over  to  Pilale. 

In  the  eyes  of  those  who,  thus,  unanimously  confirmed  the  fatal 
sentence.  He  was  a  criminal  of  the  Avorst  dye ;  for,  in  their  opinion, 
He  had  blasphemed  with  audacious  Iwldness,  by  claiming  to  be  the 
King  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the  long-expected  delivereiF  of  the  na- 
tion, sent  to  it  from  heaven.  No  one  had  ever  before  laid  claim  to 
the  sacred  name,  for,  though  many  JMessiahs  rose  in  later  j'ears,  no 
one,  as  yet,  had  assumed  the  tremendous  dignity.  Proof  more  than 
enough  to  establish  His  higliest  claims,  offered  itself  in  His  life,  and 
words,  and  works,  but  passion  and  prejudice  had  hardened  their 
hearts,  and  blinded  their  judgments.  The  worst  among  them  would 
never  have  dared  to  proceed  against  Him,  had  they  believed  Him 
really  the  Messiah.  "I  know,"  says  St.  Peter,  "t!iaty(ni  acted  in 
ignorance,  as  did  also  your  rulers."  But  it  was  the  ignorance  that  had 
refused  the  light.  Had  they  been  honest  and  honourable,  the  first  point 
to  have  been  .settled  would  have  been,  at  least  to  hear  what  the  Ac- 
cused had  to  say  in  His  own  favour.  They  had  constituted  them- 
selves the  vindicators  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  it  was  their 
elementarjr  duty  to  hear  the  Prisoner's  exposition  of  the  statements  of 
both,  respecting  the  matter  in  hand.  He  had  owned  Himself  the 
Messiah,  and  for  doing  so,  without  giving  Him  the  opportunity  of 
supporting  His  claim,  tliey  voted  the  sentence  of  death,  by  noisy 
acclamation.  Law  and  tradition  demanded  a  second  full  hearing  of 
the  case,  but  they  thrust  both  aside,  in  their  zeal  to  get  Him  con- 
demned. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

BEFORE    PILATE. 

TiiE  decision  of  the  Jewish  authorities  having  been  duly  signed 
and  sealed,  and  Jesus  once  more  securely  bound,  He  was  led  off, 
strongly  guarded  from  rescue,  to  the  official  residence  of  Pilate,  on 
Mount  Zion.  It  was  still  early,  but  Eastern  life  anticipates  the  day, 
for  the  heat  of  noon  requires  rest  during  the  hours  busiest  with  us. 
The  way  ran  from  the  West  Hall  of  the  Temple  over  the  Tyropo?on 
by  a  bridge,  and  across  the  open  space  of  the  Xystus,  with  its  pil- 
lared porches.  The  palace  of  Herod,  now  Pilate's  headquarters,  Iny 
just  beyond — the  proud  residence  of  the  Roman  knight  v;ho  held  the 
government  for  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  inhabited  for  only  a 
few  weeks  or  days  at  a  time,  but  now,  during  the  Passover,  the  Pro- 
curator took  care  to  be  present;  to  repress,  at  once,  any  popular 
movement  for  national  free<loni,  which  the  spring  air,  the  feast  it- 
self, and  the  vas'  gatliering  of  the  nation,  might  excite. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Jesus  entered  the  gates  of  a  king's  palace; 
the  home  of  "men  in  soft  raiment" — entered  it  as  a  prisoner.     He 
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was  to  stand  before  a  man  who  lias  come  down  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  unrighteous,  cruel,  arbitrarj',  and  hateful;  a  man  rightly  named 
Pilate — the  "  Javelinman" — for  it  seemed  his  delight  to  launch  cruel- 
ties and  scorns  on  every  side,  like  javelins,  among  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple. What  had  Jesus  to  expect  from  one  who  hated  the  nation  from 
his  soul,  and  sported  with  their  lives  and  possessions  as  if  they  were 
not  men,  but  a  lower  race  of  despised  slaves  and  fanatical  Helots? 
It  might,  indeed,  be  of  benefit  to  Him  that  the  hatred  of  Pilate 
towards  the  Jews,  might  regard  Him  as  a  welcome  instrmnent,  in  the 
al)sence  of  a  better,  for  playing  off  his  bitterness  against  them  and 
tlieir  leaders.  To  favour  a  man  who  was  in  opposition  to  them,  was, 
itself,  a  pleasure.  Calm,  temperate,  and  impartial,  compared  to  Jew- 
ish passion  and  bitterness,  and  in  some  respects  in  sympathy  with  the 
accused,  the  hard,  proud,  heathen  Roman  was  more  open  to  the  im- 
pression of  Christ's  innocence  or  harmlessness  than  the  Jews  or  their 
leaders. 

That  he  did  not  permanently  protect  Him,  rose,  partly,  from  his 
character,  and,  partly,  from  his  past  history  as  proi-urator.  Morally 
enervated  and  lawless,  the  petty  tyrant  was  incapable  of  a  strong  im- 
pression or  righteous  firmness,  and,  besides,  he  dreaded  complaints 
at  Rome,  from  the  Jewish  authorities,  and  insurrections  of  the 
masses  in  his  local  government.  He  had,  in  the  past,  learned  to  fear 
the  unconquerable  pertinacity  of  the  Jews  and  the  rebukes  of  the 
Emperor,  so  keenly,  that  he  would  permit,  or  do,  almost  anything, 
for  quiet.  This  showed  itself  in  his  bearing  towards  Jesus.  Pro- 
tecting Him  for  a  time,  half  in  sympathy,  half  in  mockery,  he  gave 
Ilim  up  in  the  end,  rather  than  brave  the  persistent  demand  of  a 
people  lie  hated  and  feared.  He  would  Iiave  set  Him  free,  but  for 
liie  popular  clamour,  and  a  bitter  rememl)rance  of  the  trouble  it  had 
alread}'  given  him  in  Jerusalem  and  at  Rome. 

There  was  a  hall  in  the  palace,  in  which  trials  were  generallj'  con- 
ducted, liut  the  Jewish  notables,  who  had  condemned  Jesus,  were 
much  too  holy  to  enter  a  heathen  building  during  the  feast,  since 
there  miglit  be  old  leaven  in  it.  It  Avas  Friday,  and  the  Sabbath 
began  that  night,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  universally  at  this 
season  a  supplementary  feast  of  priests  and  people,  on  the  flesh  of 
the  freeAvill  offerings.  It  had,  for  centuries,  been  associated  with  the 
Passover  and  was  thought  a  part  of  it,  and  Levitical  unclcanuess 
would  prevent  the  accusers  taking  part  in  it.  They  were  still  true 
to  the  character  given  them  by  Jesus;  careful  of  the  outside  of  the 
bov/1  and  platter,  but  willing  that,  within,  it  should  be  tilled  with 
wickedness.  They  had  effected  their  end.  Jesus  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  before  Jerusalem  awoke. 

Knowing  the  people  Avith  whom  he  had  to  do,  Pilate  made  no  at- 
tempt to  overcome  their  scruples.  Trials  in  the  open  air  were  com- 
mon, for  Roman  law  courted  publicity,  Roman  governors,  and  the 
half  Roman  Herod  and  his  sons,  erected  their  tribunals,  indifferently. 
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before  the  palace,  in  the  market-phice,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  circus, 
or,  even,  in  the  higiiways.  Pilate,  therefore,  caused  his  othcial 
seat  to  be  set  down  on  a  spot  known,  in  Jerusalem,  as  Gabbatha — the 
high  place, — from  its  being  raised  above  the  crowd,  and  as  "The 
Pavement,"  because  it  was  laid,  according  to  Roman  custom,  where 
judges  sat,  with  a  mosaic  of  coloured  stones.  It  Avas,  very  possilily  a 
permanent  erection,  square,  or  of  crescent  shape,  of  costly  marljlc, 
in  keeping  with  the  splendour  so  dear  to  Herod,  its  builder';  project- 
ing from  the  front  of  the  "Judgment  Hall,"  in  the  palace,  and  easily 
accessible  by  a  doorway  from  it.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Roman  law 
that  all  criminal  trials  should  be  held  on  a  raised  tribunal,  that  all 
might  see  and  be  seen. 

The  ivory  curule  chair  of  the  prociirator — his  seat  of  state,  and  sign 
of  office;  or,  perhaps,  the  old  golden  seat  of  Archelaus,  was  set  down 
on  the  tesselated  lloor  of  the  tribunal,  Avhichwas  large  enough  to  let  the 
assessors  of  the  court — Roman  citizens — who  acted  as  nominal  mem- 
bers of  the  judicial  bench,  sit  beside  Pilate — for  Roman  law  required 
their  presence.  On  lower  elevations,  sat  the  officers  of  the  court, 
friends  of  the  procurator,  and  others  whom  he  chose  to  honour. 

The  priests  and  elders  who  appeared  against  Jesus,  now  led  Him 
up  the  steps  of  the  tribunal,  to  the  procurator,  and  tet  Kim  before 
him.  Seats  were  generally  provided  for  the  accusers  near  the  judge, 
and  there  was,  also,  usually,  a  seat  for  the  accused;  but  in  Judea, 
despised  and  insulted,  this  custom  was  not  now  observed,  at  least  so 
far  as  regarded  Jesus,  for  He  had  to  stand  through  the  trial.  An 
interpreter  was  not  needed,  as  the  Jewish  officials  doubtless  spoke 
Greek,  and  Jesus,  brought  up  in  Galilee,  where  the  presence  of  for- 
eigners made  its  use  general,  necessarily  understood  it.  A  strong 
detachment  of  troops  from  the  garrison  guarded  the  tribunal,  and 
kept  the  ground,  for  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens  and  pilgrims  speedily 
gathered,  as  the  news  of  tlie  arrest  spread. 

Roman  law  knew  nothing  of  the  inquisitorial  sj'stem  by  which  a 
prisoner  might  be  forced  to  convict  himi-elf ;  it  required  that  a  formal 
accusation  of  a  specific  offence  should  ))e  made  against  liim.  This 
office  of  accuser,  Caiaphas,  dispensing  with  the  customary  employ- 
ment of  an  "orator,"  himself,  apparently,  performed,  as  the  rej)re- 
sentative  of  the  nation,  and  its  highest  dignitary;  to  give  the  charges 
the  greater  weight. 

Pilate,  having  taken  his  seat,  began  the  proceedings  by  formally 
asking  Caiaphas  and  his  colleagues  what  accusation  they  had  against 
the  prisoner. 

"  If  He  had  not  been  a  great  offender,"  replied  Caiaphas,  as  spokes- 
man, "we  would  not  have  delivered  Hiia  up  to  thee.  We  have 
l^ower  enough  to  punish  ordinary  offenders,  by  our  own  laws,  but 
this  man's  crime  goes  beyond  our  powers  in  the  punishment  it  de- 
mands, and,  tlierefore,  we  have  handed  Him  over  to  you.  Tliat  we 
have  done  so,  I  submit,  is  proof  that  He  deserves  death.     The  pres- 
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ci>ce  of  myself,  the  high  priest,  and  of  the  notables  of  the  nation,  as 
His  accusers,  may  suffice  to  prove  the  blackness  of  His  guilt." 

Pilate  v/as  not  a  stranger  in  Palestine,  and  had,  doubtless,  had  Jesus 
already  under  his  notice,  tiirough  reports  of  his  spies  and  officials. 
He  had  learned  that  He  avoided  all  appeals  to  force;  that  His  dis- 
courses had  nothing  whatever  political  in  them,  and  that  His  zeal 
was  mainly  directed  against  tlie  coniiptions  of  the  Jewish  priesthood 
and  public  teachers,  whom  the  Romans  themselves  despised  for  the 
same  cause.  The  immense  crowds  that  had  followed  Him,  at  His 
first  appearance  in  Judea,  three  j'ears  before,  and  His  suljsequent 
course  in  Galilee,  must  have  been  the  subject  of  manj'  official  com- 
munications to  CtBsarea,  Pilate's  usual  residence;  and  they  had  uni- 
formly represented  Him  as  peaceful  and  harmless.  Pilate  knew, 
therefore,  that  He  was  now  delivered  up  by  the  priests  and  Rabbis 
only  from  envy,  and  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  From  all  he  had 
learned,  Jesus  was  only  a  well-meaning  enthusiast,  and  He  could 
easily  see  how  such  a  man  might  well  be  dangerous  to  the  vested  in- 
terests and  mock  holiness  of  the  Jewish  magnates,  but  not  at  all  so  to 
Roman  authority.  He  was  ready  enough  to  quench  in  blood  any 
religious  movement  that  threatened  the  peace,  but  he  saw  no  ground 
for  apprehension  as  regarded  this  one. 

The  Gospels  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  whole  trial,  but  even 
the  opening  address  of  Caiaphas,  or  the  orator  who  spoke  for  him  and 
Lis  colleagues,  was,  no  doubt,  full  of  rhetorical  compliments  to 
Pilate  liimself,  and  of  fierce  words  against  the  prisoner.  It  had, 
however,  a  very  different  effect  on  Pilate  from  that  intended.  The 
hj^pocritical  clamour  for  blood  b}"  a  priesthood  whom  he  despised  as 
Jews,  and,  still  more,  for  their  superstition,  bigotry,  l)arbarous  want 
of  taste  and  culture,  restless  greed,  and  restive  opposition  to  Rome, 
was  hateful  and  repulsive.  He  would  not  involve  his  court,  which 
represented  the  majesty  of  the  Emperor,  in  any  further  details  of  a 
question  about  one  wlio  seemed  a  mere  religious  reformer.  The 
accusers  had,  themselves,  jurisdiction  in  their  own  religious  disputes. 

Interrupting  the  speaker,  therefore,  Pilate  told  him— "  If  j'ou  have 
found  Him  what  you  say,  you  had  better,  in  my  opinion,  take  Him, 
and  judge  Him  according  to  your  own  law."  If  they  did  not  trouble 
him  further,  he  would  not  interfere  with  them.  He  had  not,  as  yet, 
understood  that  the}'  sought  to  have  Jesus  put  to  death,  but  fancied 
they  wished  some  other  punishment. 

Caiaphas  had  his  answer  ready.  "It  is  a  criminal  charge,"  said 
lie,  "  a  charge  of  capital  crime,  and  we  cannot  put  any  one  to  death, 
without  your  confirming  our  sentence."  He  could  not,  hovrever, 
confirm  any  sentence,  without,  at  least,  a  summary  investigation, 
and,  thus,  the  matter  must  proceed  before  him.  Tiiey  might  have 
stoned  Jesus  for  blasphemy,  had  he  sanctioned  their  doing  so,  but 
they  were  resolved  to  leave  the  odium  of  the  murder  on  hirn,  and 
Jiave  their  victim  cnicified.     In  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  counsels, 
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He  was  to  die,  not  as  a  martjT  to  Jewish  fury,  but  as  a  sin-o2ering, 
on  the  Cross. 

"  "Wliat  is  your  accusation  then?"  asked  Pilate. 

Craftily  keeping  out  of  sight  Christ "s  declaration  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God,  because  such  a  theological  question  was  indifferent  to 
the  Eoman,  and  because  heathenism  had  no  such  ideas  connected  with 
the  phrase  as  Judaism,  Caiaphas  turned  the  religious  offence  into  a 
political  one.  The  "  Son  of  God,"  in  a  Jewish  sense,  was  equi^^alent 
to  the  Jlessiah,  the  expected  national  deliverer,  and,  hence,  he  created 
out  of  the  claim,  a  pretension  to  earthh'  royalty.  Such  an  accusation 
could  not  be  overlooked,  and  must  wake  prejudice,  if  believed,  as 
involving  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  suspicious  and  relentless 
Tiberius.  The  priests  expected  an  instant  condemnation,  for  they 
knew  Pilate's  hy;Tena-iikc  nature. 

Ronian  law  permitted  the  questioning  of  a  prisoner  after  formal 
accusation,  and  confession  of  the  charge  was  held  sufficient  proof  of 
guilt. 

"  The  accused  has  been  condemned  b}'  us  as  a  deceiver  of  the 
people,"  ansvv-ered  the  high  priest. 

"  How?"  asked  Pilate. 

"  In  a  double  way,"  said  Caiaphas.  "He  stirs  up  the  nation  against 
paying  their  tribute  to  Csesar,  and  He  sets  himself  up  as  king  of  the 
Jews.  He  says  He  is  the  Messiah,  whicli  is  the  name  we  give  our 
king,  and  He  has  led  many  to  regard  Him  as  a  descendant  of  David, 
and  our  only  lawful  sovereign." 

Jesus  was  standing  at  Pilate's  side.  Rising  from  his  chair  and 
ordering  Him  to  be  brought  after  him,  lie  retired  into  the  palace,  and 
calling  Jesus  before  him,  asked  Him — "Art  Thou  the  king  of  the 
Jews?  Dost  Thou,  reiilly,  claim  to  be  so?"  He  evidently  expected 
a  disavowal,  for  he  felt  it  almost  beneath  him  to  a.sk  such  a  question 
of  one,  in  his  eyes,  so  utterly  unlike  a  king.  Had  he  been  finn  and 
strong-minded, "he  would  haVe  seen  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge, 
from'tlie  absence  of  all  overt  proof,  but  he  weakly  proceeded  to 
compromise  himself,  by  putting  Jesus  to  examination. 

Knowing  that  Pilate  had  nothing  against  Him  but  the  words  of 
His  enemies  outside,  Jesus,  with  a  calm  dignity  that  must  have 
amazed  the  procurator,  asked  him  a  counter  question.  "Do  you  ask 
this  of  your  own  accord,  or  have  others  told  it  you  of  me?"  He 
would  liave  Pilate  remember  the  more  than  doubtful  sonrce  of  the 
accusation,  and  that  with  all  his  official  means  of  information,  no 
grounds  of  such  a  charge  had  ever  suggested  themselves  to  his  own 
mind.  It  was,  besides,  essential  to  know  if  he  spoke  as  a  Roman, 
with  a  political  use  of  the  title  "king,"  or  repeated  it  in  the  Jewish 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  "the  Messiah." 

"Do  you  think  /am  a  Jcir?"  answered  Pilate,  scornfully,  feeling 
his  false  position,  in  entertaining  an  accusation  from  so  suspicious 
a  source.      "Your  own  nation  have  brought  you  before  me;  tli© 
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charge  comes  from  the  priests  and  Rabbis.  I  have  only  repeated 
tlieir  accusation.  What  do  I  care  for  j^our  (h'eams  about  a  Messiah? 
Tell  me,  what  have  you  doue?  Do  jou  call  yourself  the  king  of  the 
Jews?" 

"In  your  sense  of  the  word  I  am  not  a  lung,"  answered  Jesus, 
"but  in  another,  I  am.  3Iy  accusers  expect  a  mere  earthl3^  world- 
conquering  iVIessiah.  But  my  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world — not 
earthlj'  and  political,  If  it  were,  my  attendants  would  have  fought 
for  me,  to  prevent  my  being  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  mj'  enemies 
by  the  soldiers  you  sent  against  me.  But  they  made  no  resistance 
nor  any  attempt*^  even  to  rescue  me,  and  this,  of  itself,  is  enough  to 
show  that  ni}'  Kingdom  is  not  a  political  one." 

"You  speak  of  a  kingdom:  are  you  really  a  king,  then,  in  any 
other  sense  than  the  common?"  asked  the  procurator,  awed  before  the 
Ivlysterious  Isl&n. 

"  Thou  say  est  it;  so  it  is:  I  am  a  Keng,"  answered  Jesus.  "  I  was 
born  to  be  a  King;  I  came  into  the  world  that  I  should  bear  witness 
for  The  Truth."  He  spoke  in  His  lofty,  mystic  Avay  of  tiie  divine 
Truth  He  had  seen  and  heard  in  a  former  existence,  when  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father.  "  All  who  love  and  seek  the  Truth,"  he  con- 
tinued— "that  is,  who  hear  and  obey  nry  words — are  my  subjects." 
He  had  thrice  claimed  a  Kingdom,  and  thrice  told  Pilate  that  it  was 
not  of  this  world. 

"How  these  Jev/s  talk!"  thought  Pilate.  "They,  barbarous  as 
they  are,  think  thev  have  Tritth  as  their  special  possession — Tkuth, 
which  is  a  riddle  insoluble  to  our  philosophers!  Y>^hat  have  I  to  do 
wdth  such  speculations,  fit  only  to  confuse  the  head  of  a  hungry 
Greek  or  a  beggarlj-  Rabbi?"  But  he  had  heard  enough  to  convince 
him  that  Jesus  had"  no  thought  of  treason  against  Rome,  or  of  stir- 
ring up  a  disturbance  in  the  country.  Hardened,  cold,  worldh',  he 
felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  wouKl  fain  have  dismissed  One  so 
strangely  different  from  other  men — an  enthusiast,  willing  to  die  to 
make  men  better!  "  What  kind  of  a  man  is  He?"  thought  the  Ro- 
man. "  If  He  only  had  not  been  so  ready  with  His  talk  about  being 
a  king!  But  He  will  do  nothing  to  help  Himself!"  "What  is 
Truth?"  said  he,  ironicallv,  and  turned  away  without  Avaiting  an 
answer,  for  in  Pilate's  opinion,  as  in  that  of  most  men  of  his  class 
in  that  age,  Truth  was  an  airy  nothing,  a  mere  empty  name. 

Leaving  Jesus  to  be  brought  out  after  liim  to  the  tribunal  again,  ho 
returned  to  tiie  accusers  and  th3  multitude.  Touched  b}^  tlio 
prisoner's  self-possession  and  dignity;  half-afraid  of  one  wlio  spoke 
only  of  Truth,  and  of  other  worlds  than  this;  and  incensed  that  the 
liierarchy  should,  for  their  own  ends,  have  sought  to  palm  oil  a  harm- 
less enthasiast  on  liim,  as  a  dangerous  traitor;  iie  threw  the  priests 
and  Rabbis  into  tierce  confusion,  by  frankly  telling  them  "that  ho 
had  examined  Jesus,  and  found  no  gTOund"  for  any  punishment  in 
His  thiukiug  Himself  the  Messiah,  as  they  called  it."     One  point  in 
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the  accusation  harl  failed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  hear  what  might  be 
alleged  besides.  The  accusers  could  easily  see  that,  in  spite  of  the 
admission  of  Jesus  that  He  claimed  to  be  a  king,  Pilate  regarded  him 
rather  v/ith  pit j'  than"  fear.  More  must  be  done,  to  fix  on  Him  the 
crime  of  being  dangerous  to  the  State.  The  priests  and  Habbis  were 
greatly  excited.  One  after  another,  they  sprang  up,  T,ith  charge  on 
charge,  to  contiiTn  their  main  accusation.  In  their  tierce  bigotry  and 
unmeasured  hatred,  they  had  not  scrupled  to  speak  of  a  purely 
religious  movement  as  a  darli  political  plot,  and  now  thej^  were  bold 
enough  even  to  adduce  proofs  of  this  treason.  ' '  He  has  perverted 
women  and  children,  and  has  systematically  stirred  up  the  whole 
nation  against  Caesar;  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  there  is  not  a  town 
or  village  in  the  land,  where  He  has  not  won  over  some,  and  filled 
them  with  v.'ild  expectations.  He  has  appealed  to  the  nation  to  join 
His  Kingdom;  He  has  spoken  against  paying  the  taxes;  He  is  a 
second  Judas  the  Gauionite,  and  you  know  what  his  career  has  cost 
Rome,  in  blood  and  treasure. "  The  hypocrites!  They  were  hunting 
Jesus  to  death  simply  because  He  would  not  identify  Himself  Avith 
them,  and  use  His  supernatural  power  to  drive  out  the  Romans,  and 
set  them  on  the  vacant  throne.  They  were  demanding  His  death  on 
the  pretext  that  He  had  threatened  to  use  Jbrce  to  establish  His 
Kingdom,  when  the  truth  was — His  real  offence,  in  their  eyes,  was 
that  He  would  not  use  force! 

Such  a  storm  of  accusations  and  suspicions  might  well  have  led 
Pilate  to  expect  some  denial  or  disproofs  from  Jesus.  He  doubtless 
attributed  all  the  ditficulty  of  the  situation  to  His  too  ready  admis- 
sion of  His  dreamy  kingship;  and,  on  every  ground,  even  for  his  own 
sake,  to  clear  him  from  a  business  that  grew  more  and  more  serious, 
hoped  to  hear  some  defence.  But  Jesus  knew  with  v»iiom  He  bad 
to  do.  He  knew  that  His  enemies  were  determined  that  He  should 
die,  and  would  invent  charge  after  charge  till  He  was  destroyed. 
They  had  already  scrupled  at  nothing.  He  knew  Pilate — fierce,  and 
yet  cowardly,  with  no  moral  force;  the  tyrant,  and  yet  the  sport  of 
the  Jewish  authorities.  The  majesty  of  truth  and  goodness  in  Him 
looked  down  with  a  pitying  dis'Jain  on  the  moral  worthlessness  of 
judge  and  accusers  alike,  and  v/ould  not  stoop  to  utter  even  a  word 
in  ills  own  behalf,  before  them.  They  knew  His  life  and  work,  and 
if  the  witness  they  bore  were  of  no  weiglit.  He  vvould  add  no  other. 
"If  /demand  tlaat  He  answer,"  thought  Pilate,  "perhaps  He  will 
do  so."  "Do  you  not  hear,"  said  he,  "how  many  things  they  accuse 
you  of?  Do  you  make  no  defence  at  all?"  But  Jesus  remained 
silent,  not  uttering  even  a  word.  "Avery  strange  man,"  thought 
Pilate.  He  seemed  to  him  more  than  ever  a  lofty  enthusiast,  blind 
to  His  own  interests,  and  careless  of  life. 

The  word  "  Galilee,"  in  the  wild  cries  of  the  priests  and  Ra])bi3, 
raised  a  new  hope  in  Pilate's  mind.  Antipas  was  nov/  in  Jerusalem, 
at  tlie   feast.     If   Jesus  v.ere  a  G^alila'an,  it  would   be  a  graceful 
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courtesy  to  send  Him  to  be  tried,  as  a  Galikean,  before  His  owa 
prince,  "and  would  perhaps  efface  the  grudge  Antipas  had  at  himself, 
for  having  let  loose  his  soldiers  lately  on  the  Galilajan  pilgrims  in  the 
Temple,  during  a  disturbance,  and  by  cutting  some  down,  even  at 
the  altar: — a  sore  scandal  in  the  Jewisii  -world.  It  would,  moreover, 
get  him  clear  of  a  troublesome  matter,  and,  perhaps,  it  might  evea 
save  the  strange  man — so  calm,  so  dignified,  in  circumstances  of  such 
weakness  and  humiliation ;  with  such  a  look,  as  if  He  read  one's  soul ; 
with  such  a  mysterious  air  of  gi-eatness,  even  in  bonds,  and  in  the 
very  face  of  death  by  the  Cross.  Antipas  would  not  iilvely  yield  to 
the  Temple  party,  as  he  himself  might  be  forced  to  do,  to  avoid 
another  complaint  to  Rome.  He  no  sooner,  therefore,  heard  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galihtan,  than  he  ordered  Him  to  be  transferred  to 
Antipas,  that  he  might  judge  Him  as  such. 

The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  in  which  Antipas  lodged,  was  a 
short  wa;r  from  Pilate's  splendid  official  residence.  It  lay  a  few 
streets  off,  to  the  north-east,  within  the  same  old  city  wall,  on  the  slope 
of  Zion,  the  levelled  crest  of  whicli  v\'as  occupied  by  the  vast  palace 
of  Herod,  uow^  the  Roman  headquarters.  Both  were  in  the  old,  or 
upper  city,  and  tlu'ougli  the  narrow  streets — with  raised  pathways, 
and  middle  sunk  to  prevent  defilement  to  passers-by — Jesus  was  now 
led,  under  escort  of  a  detachment  of  the  Roman  troops  on  duty.  The 
accusers  had  no  choice  but  to  follow,  and  the  multitude  went  off  with 
them,  for  it  was  no  ordinary  spectacle,  to  see  the  high  priest  and  all 
the  great  men  of  the  city,  thus,  in  public,  together. 

The  vassal  king  was  caught  in  Pilate's  snare.  The  flattery  of  re- 
ferring a  Galila3an  case  to  him  as  the  Galilsean  tetrarch,  greatly 
pleased  him,  and  his  light  superficial  nature  was  no  less  gratified  by 
having  One  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  brought  befo^'e  him.  la 
his  petty  court,  amidst  all  its  affectation  of  grandeur  and  state,  ennui 
hung  like  a  drowsiness  over  all.  He  had  never  seen  a  miracle,  and 
should  like  to  be  able  to  say  he  had.  It  would  break  the  monotony 
of  a  day,  and  give  an  hour's  languid  talk.  A  prisoner,  in  danger  of 
the  Cross,  could  not  refuse  to  humour  him,  if  he  commanded  Him  to 
perform  one  I  He  had  been  afraid  of  Jesus  once,  but  a  miracle-worker 
in  chains,  could  be  only,  at  best,  a  clever  juggler. 

Pilate  had  taken  Ins  seat  on  his  tribunal  in  the  grey  dawn,  and  an 
hour  had  passed.  It  was  shortly  after  six,  when  Antipas,  early  astir, 
like  all  Orientals,  heard  the  commotion  in  the  courtj'ard  of  his  "palace, 
and  received  word  that  Jesus  had  been  handed  over  to  his  autliority. 
A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  prisoner  was  led  into  the  Court  of  Ju.s- 
tice  of  tlie  palace,  and  presently,  Antipas  made  his  appearance  on  the 
tribunal,  on  which  Jesus  was  also  forthwitli  placed. 

The  light,  wealc.  crafty,  v/orthless  man,  was  disposed  to  be  very 
condescending.  He  put  c|uestion  after  question  to  Him;  whatever 
his  idle  curiosity  suggested;  and  doubtless  asked  that  a  miracle  might 
be  performed  there  and  then.  But  Jesus  was  no  conjuror  or  ' '  magus." 
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He  was  ready  to  save  His  life  by  worthy  means,  but  He  would  not, 
for  a  moment,  stoop  to  anything  imAvorthy.  The  creature  clad  in 
purple  before  Ilim  was  the  murderer  of  John:  the  slave  of  a  wicked 
woman;  a  mean  adulterer;  and  would  fain  have  had  His  life,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Baptist.  Jesus  felt,  therefore,  only  utter  disdain  for 
him-,  and  treated  him  with  Avithering  silence.  He  might  tire  himself 
with  questions,  but  not  a  word  of  reply  would  be  vouchsafed.  An- 
tipas  began  to  feel  that  it  was  uo  time  to  indulge  his  humour,  and 
gi'ev:  half-alarmed. 

The  high  priests  and  Rabbis,  Caiaphas  at  their  head,  would  gladly 
have  tiu'ued  the  annoyance  of  the  tetrarch  to  th-jir  own  account. 
When  his  questions  had  ceased,  they  broke  out  into  vehement  accu- 
sations, forgetful,  in  their  rage,  of  either  their  office  or  their  self- 
fespect.  But  they,  too,  were  met  with  the  same  insufferable,  con- 
temptuous silence,  which  gave  no  chance  of  fastening  anything  on 
their  enemy,  by  any  admission  of  His  own.  Antipas  was  no  less  at 
a  loss  Avhat  to  do  than  Pilate  had  been.  One  tiling,  alone,  he  had 
resolved — he  would  have  no  part  in  condemning  so  mysterious  a  man. 
Was  he  afraid  of  the  large  following  Jesus  already  had  in  Galilee? 
Was  he  spell-bound  and  awed  by  those  ej'es — that  calmness — that 
more  than  kingly  dignitj-?  Was  he  afraid  of  the  very  power  of  which 
lie  had  craved  some  exhibition?  When  there  was  no  Herodias  at 
hand  to  make  him  the  tool  of  her  revenge,  he  was  rather  a  mere 
voluptuary  than  cruel. 

Treated  so  strangely  before  his  courtiers:  humbled  and  baffled, 
Antipas  covered  his  defeat  and  alarm,  by  an  affectation  of  con- 
temptuous ridicule.  The  harmless  fanatical  madman  who  claimed  to 
be  a  king,  would  make  a  fine  butt  for  the  humour  of  his  guard.  Let 
them  trick  Him  out  as  a  king,  and  play  at  homage  to  Ilim,  and  see 
how  He  would  bear  His  shadowy  dignities!  It  was  a  brave  chance 
for  the  courtiers  to  show  their  manliness  by  mocking  a  helpless  pris- 
oner! Antipas  knew,  by  this  time,  Pilate's  opinion  of  the  accused, 
and  suspected  why  he  had  sent  Him.  So,  officer  and  common  soldier 
set  themselves  to  amuse  their  master,  by  trying  their  wit  on  this 
ridiculous  pretender  to  a  crown!  Tired  at  last,  nothing  remained 
but  to  send  Him  back  to  Pilate,  audlet////«  finish  what  he  had  begun. 
Antipas  had  no  desire  to  meddle  further,  in  what  might  prove  a  very 
troublesome  matter.  Having,  therefore,  put  a  white  robe — the  Jewish 
royal  colour,  on  Jesus — as  if  to  show  that  he  had  no  fear  of  such  a 
king,  he  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate. 

Pilate  had  already  made  one  vain  attempt  to  save  Him,  and  now, 
anxious  to  end  the  matter,  summoned  the  accusers  once  more  to  the 
tribunal.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered,  mostly  of  citizens,  hostile  as 
such  to  the  alleged  enemy  of  the  Temple  by  which  tliey  lived. 
Looking  at  Jesus  again — standing  before  him  in  the  humble  dress  of 
the  people — for  they  had  already  stripped  Him  of  His  robe  of  mock- 
ery : — Pilate  noticed  that  He  showed  uo  trace  of  fanaticism,  in  word, 
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bearing,  or  countenance ;  .and  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  He 
was  no  rebel  or  dangerous  person.  "I  have  examined  this  man," 
said  he,  "and  nothing  worthy  of  death  has  been  done  by  Him. 
Still  more,  I  sent  Him  to  Herod,  and  he  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
he  has  sent  Him  again  to  me  uncondemned.  But  since  so  much 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  His  fancies.  He  deserves  some  pujisli- 
ment.  I  shall,  therefore,  order  Him  to  be  scourged  and  then  dis- 
missed. It  will  be  a  warning  to  Him."  His  offer  to  scourge  7Iim 
was  a  mean  salve  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  hierarchy,  for  his  re- 
fusing their  demand  for  a  sentence  of  death. 

Meanwhile,  a  cry  arose  in  the  crowd,  which  was  destined  to  have 
momentous  results.  It  was  the  custom  to  carry  out  capital  sentences 
at  the  Feast  times,  that  the  people,  at  large,  might  get  a  lesson ;  but, 
it  was  also  the  practice  of  the  procurators,  in  compliment  to  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel  from  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  commemorated  by  the 
Passover,  to  release  any  one  prisoner  condemned  to  death,  v/iom 
the  multitude  might  name  in  the  Passover  week. 

Coming  forward,  the^'efore,  and  addressing  both  accusers  and  peo- 
ple, Pilate  reminded  them  of  their  custom  that  he  should  release  a 
prisoner,  to  them,  at  the  Passover.  Cries  instantly  rose,  clamouring 
that  he  should  do  so,  as  he  had  always  done,  and  for  once  the  shouts 
pleased  him ;  for  he  fancied  that,  this  time,  there  could  be  no  question 
•who  sJiould  receive  the  pardon.  One  who  claimed  to  be  their  national 
king,  and  had  attracted  so  much  notice,  would,  he  assumed,  be  gladly 
accepted.  Coming  forward,  therefore,  he  called  out  to  the  people, 
whether  they  would  like  "Jesus,  their  king,"  to  be  the  prisoner  re- 
leased to  them  that  year. 

It  happened  that,  at  this  time,  tliere  lay,  awaiting  execution,  one 
Barabbas — the  son  of  a  Pabbi — who  had,  apparently,  been  compro- 
mised through  religious  fanaticism,  in  one  of  the  countless  petty  re- 
volts which  incessantly  harassed  the  Romans.  He  was  no  common 
robber,  but  a  zealot,  who,  in  mistaken  ardour  for  the  honour  of  the 
Law,  had  taken  part  in  a  tumult,  during  which  some  Roman  sjmipa- 
thizers  or  soldiers,  had  been  killed. 

The  proposal  of  Pilate  threatened  to  overthrow  the  scheme  of  the 
hierarchy,  and,  unless  opposed  on  the  instant,  might  catch  the  popu- 
lar fancy,  and  be  accepted.  Caiaphas  and  his  party,  therefore,  with 
quick  presence  of  mind,  determined  to  turn  attention  from  it,  l)y  rais- 
ing a  counter  proposal  flattering  to  local  passion.  "  Ask  iiim' to  re- 
lease Barabbas  to  you,  and  not  this  man,"  shouted  they  to  the  mob. 
It  was  a  dexterous  stroke,  for  Barabbas  had  been  condemned  for  an 
olience  which  made  him  a  martyr,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  had 
risen  against  the  abhorred  Roman.  He  was  a  patriot,  therefore:  a 
zealot  for  the  Temple  and  the  Law,  while  Jesus  Avas  the  enemy  of 
things  as  they  were — of  tradition  and  rites; — and  demanded  reforms. 
Caiaphas  had  no  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  fierceness  of  Ba- 
rabbas, but  it  made  him  only  too  zealous  on  the  right  side,  whereas 
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Jesus  was  the  public  accuser  of  the  whole  priesthood,  and  of  the 
scliools  as  ■well. 

The  cry  fw  Barabbas  was,  therefore,  raised  by  the  high  priests  as  a 
cue  to  the  people,  and  repeated  with  such  vehement  urgency  that, 
erelong,  it  was  caught  up  by  the  whole  crowd,  who  were  presently 
wild  with  excitement  to  have  "the  patriot"  released,  instead  of 
Jesus.  The  public  opinion,  or  voice  of  a  nation,  when  the  result  of 
free  expression  of  opposite  judgments,  may  be  the  voice  of  God,  but 
the  voice  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  as  the  outburst  of  sudden  pas- 
sion or  caprice,  seems  often  that  of  Satan.  Pilate  was  rot  required 
to  give  the  people  their  choice,  l)ut  had  fancied  he  might  appeal  to 
them  as  against  the  priests  and  Kabbis,  and  have  their  approval,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  oi^positiou  of  their  leaders,  and  a  security  for  him- 
self with  the  Emperor.  But  the  high  priests  kept  up  tlie  cry  for 
Barabbas  so  fiercely,  and,  to  Pilate's  regret,  the  multitude  echoed  it 
with  such  a  wild  tumult  of  voices,  that  he  saw  he  had  failed.  "  Give 
us  Barabbas,"  alone  was  heard.  A  popular  tumult  seemed  rising. 
Everything  promised  another  scene  like  that  of  tlie  great  deputation 
to  Cffisarea,  about  the  standards  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  per- 
sistent cries  of  the  multitude  Avere  not  to  be  silenced,  even  by  fear  of 
death,  and  forced  Pilate,  in  the  end,  to  \'ield. 

To  add  to  the  governor's  perplexity,  he  had  scarcely  ascended  the 
judge's  seat  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  give  his  sentence 
in  accord  with  it,  when  a  message  came  to  him  from  his  wife, 
from  the  palace  behind,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  must  have 
greatly  impressed  him.  Since  the  time  of  Augustus,  Iioman  magis- 
trates'had  been  permitted  to  take  their  v.'ives  to  the  provinces,  and 
tradition  has  handed  down  the  wife  of  Pilate — whose  name  it  gives 
as  Procla — as  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  She  had  evidently  heard  of 
Jesus,  and,  having  taken  a  lively  interest  in  Him,  was  greatlj'  troubled 
at  His  arrest,  and  present  danger.  Her  messenger,  hastening  to 
Pilate's  ear,  now  whispered  an  entreat}'  from  her,  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  condemning  this  just  man ;  she  had  suffered  many 
things,  through  the  night,  in  a  dream,  because  of  Him — and  feared 
divine  vengeance  if  He  were  condemned. 

Pilate — guided  only  by  expediencj' — was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Un- 
willing to  give  v.ay  to  the  mob,  and  let  loose  a  fierce  enemy  of  Rome, 
instead  of  a  harmless,  and  evidently  loftj'-miuded  enthusiast:  certain 
that  the  iiigh  priests  had  accused  Him  onlj'  from  envy  at  His  influ- 
ence with  The  people,  and  hatred  of  Him  for  His  opposition  to  them- 
selves: half  afraid,  moreo\-er,  especially  after  his  wife's  message,  to 
meddle  fiulhcr  in  tlie  matter — he,  once  more,  turned  to  the  crovv'd, 
who  were  still  shouting — "  K  ot  this  man,  but  Barabbas" — and  at- 
tempted to  carry  his  point,  and  save  Jesus. 

"  Which  of  the  two,"  cried  he,  "do  you  really  wish  me  to  release 
to  j'ou?"  "Barabbas,  Barabbas,"  roared  the  multitude.  The  cry 
raised  by  the  priests  had  carried  all  before  it.     ' '  What  shall  I  do 
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then,"  asked  Pilate,  pale  before  the  storm,  "with  Jesus,  whom  you 
call  the  Messiah — the  King  of  the  Jews?"  He  hoped  that  the  sound 
of  titles  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  so  ilattering  to  their  piide,  would 
have  some  effect.     But  he  was  bitterly  deceiv^ed. 

For  now,  for  the  first  time,  rose  in  answer  to  him,  the  fearful  words 
— "  To  the  Cross!"  "  Crucify  Him  I  crucify  Him!" — the  priests  and 
Rabbis — prelates  and  doctors  of  the  nation — on  the  raised  platform 
of  the  tril)unal,  shouting  first,  and  the  mob,  below,  presently  re-echo- 
ing them  far  and  wide. 

Pilate  had  failed  twice,  but  he  still  held  out.  Appealing  a  third 
time  to  the  excited  crowd,  he  strove  to  reason  with  them — 

"Why  shall  I  crucify  him?  What  evil  has  He  done?  He  han 
broken  no  law.  I  have'found  no  cause,  in  anything  He  has  done,  to 
put  Him  to  death.  I  will,  therefore,  only  scourge  Him  and  let  Him 
go." 

But  he  knew  not  the  forces  he  was  opposing.  Behind  the  passions 
of  the  priests,  and  Rabbis,  and  people,  w^ere  the  slowly  self-fulfiUiug 
counsels  of  the  Eternal ! 

The  sea  of  upturned  faces  broke  into  wdld  uproar,  once  more,  and  a 
thoTisand  voices  cried  only,  "  Crucify  Him!  crucify  Him!" 

The  six  days  of  Ca;sarea,  when  the  same  crowds  had  besieged  his 
palace,  with  the  imbroken  cry,  w'liich  not  even  imminent  death  could 
still — the  six  days,  when  their  invincible  tenacity  had  forced  him  to 
humble  himself  before  them,  and  let  them  triumph — rose  m  Pilate's 
mind. 

"  It  will  be  another  uproar  like  that,"  thought  he;  "I  must  yield 
while  I  can,  and  save  myself."  Poor  mocker}^  of  a  ruler!  Set  by  the 
Eternal  to  do  right  on  earth,  and  afraid  to  do  it :  told  so  by  his  own 
bosom:  strong  enough  in  his  legions,  and  in  tbe  truth  itself,  to  have 
saved  the  Innocent  One,  and  kept  his  own  soul — he  could  only  think 
of  the  apparently  expedient.  Type  of  the  politician  of  all  ages,  who 
forgets  that  only  the  right  is  the  strong  or  wise ! 

Not  daring,  in  his  weakness,  to  play  the  man,  and  do  right,  Pilate 
was  j'et  determined  that  even  those  at  a  distance,  who  might  not  hear 
his  disavowal  of  any  willing  share  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ, 
should  be  made  to  see  it.  "  To  wash  the  hands  in  water  is  a  natural 
symbol,  so  expressive  of  repudiation  of  responsibility,  that  it  had  been 
adopted  by  Jews  and  heathen,  alike.  So  long  before  as  the  daj'S  of 
Moses,  the  elders  of  a  city,  near  which  the  body  of  a  slain  man  had 
been  found,  were  required  to  wash  their  hands  over  a  slaughtered 
heifer,  and  declare  their  iimoceuce.  To  wash  the  hands  in  innocency 
was  already  a  common  expression,  in  the  days  of  David,  and  it  was 
familiar  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  Callina;,  therefore,  for  water, 
Pilate  went  towards  his  official  chair,  and  with  significant  gestures, 
washed  his  hands,  calling  aloud  as  he  did  so  ''  that  as  his  hands  were 
clean  before  them,  so  was  he  himself,  of  all  guilt  in  the  blood  of  this 
man.     It  is  en  you;  you  may  answer  for  it  as  you  best  can!" 
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"Yes!  yes  I"  cried  the  furious  priests  and  rabble,  "willingly!  we 
and  our  cliildreu  Avill  take  the  blame!  Ilis  blood  be  onus  and  our 
children,  if  lie  be  slain  unjustly." 

"  Then  you  may  have  Ilis  blood,"  thought  Pilate;  "  I  have  done  my 
best  to  save  Ilim!"  So  de  men  deceive  them.selves,  as  if  they  could 
Avash  their  conscience  clean  as  easily  as  their  hands!  They  fancy  they 
have  done  their  utmost  for  their  acknowledged  duty,  when  they  have 
not  done  precisely  the  first  indispensable  and  decisive  act.  They 
weary  themselves,  toiling  along  a  thousand  crooked  ways,  which  can- 
not lead  them  to  their  end,  and  turn  aside  only  from  the  path  of  un- 
hesitating, immovable,  right — the  way  nearest  to  them,  and  the  short- 
est, after'^all! 

Tlie  Innocent  One  had  gained  nothing  but  evil  by  all  the  windings 
and  doublings  of  the  scheming  and  trimming  Roman.  Pilate  had 
proposed  as  a  compromise  with  His  accusers,  to  save  His  life,  by  de- 
livering Him  over  to  the  shame  and  agony  of  scourging,  though  He 
had,  confessedly,  done  nothing  amiss.  He  was,  now,  to  be  both 
scoiu'ged  and  crucified. 

Victims  condemned  to  the  cross  first  underwent  the  hideous  torture 
of  the  scourge,  and  this  was,  forthwith,  inflicted  on  Jesus.  Pilate,  in 
person,  commanded  it  to  be  carried  out.  "  Go,  bind  His  hands,  and 
let  Him  be  beaten,"  was  the  order  for  this  terrible  prelude  to  cruci- 
fixion. 

Roman  citizens  were  still  exempted,  by  various  laws,  frcm  this 
agonizing  and  painful  punishment,  which  was  employed  sometimes 
to  elicit  confessions,  sometimes  as  a  srdjstitute  for  execution,  and,  at 
others,  as  the  first  step  in  capital  sentences.  It  was  in  full  use  in  the 
provinces,  and  lawless  governors  did  not  scruple  to  enforce  it  even  on 
Roman  citizens,  in  spite  of  their  protests  that  they  were  so.  Jesus  Avas 
now  seized  by  some  of  the  soldiers  etanding  near,  and,  after  being 
stripped  to  the  waist,  was  bound  in  a  stooping  postin-e.  His  hands  be- 
hind His  back,  to  a  post,  or  low  pillar,  near  the  tribunal.  He  was 
then  beaten  till  the  soldiers  chose  to  stop,  Avith  knots  of  rope,  or 
plaited  leather  thongs,  armed  at  the  ends  Avith  acorn-sliaped  drops 
of  lead,  or  small,  sharp-pointed  bones.  In  many  cases  not  onl_y  Avas 
the  back  of  the  person  scourged,  cut  open  in  all  directions:  even  the 
eyes,  the  face,  and  the  breast,  Avere  torn  and  cut,  and  the  teeth  not 
seldom  knocked  out.  The  judge  stood  by,  to  stimulate  the  sincAvy 
executioners.  In'  cries  of  "  GIa'c  it  him" — but  Ave  may  trust  that  Pilate, 
though  his  oflice  required  his  presence,  spared  himself  this  crime. 

Under  the  fury  of  the  countless  stripes,  the  victims  .'^^cmetimessank, 
amidst  screams,  couA-ulsive  leaps,  and  distortions,  into  a  senseless 
heap :  sometimes  died  on  the  spot :  sometimes,  Avcre  taken  aAvaj'  au 
unrecognizable  mass  of  bleeding  flesh,  to  find  deliverance  in  death, 
from  the  inflammation  and  fever,  sickness  and  shame. 

The  scourging  of  Jesus  was  of  the  severest,  for  the  soldiers  em- 
plcyed  as  lictors.  in  the  absence  of  tiiese  special  officials,  Avho  were  not 
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allowed  to  procurators,  onl}'  too  gladly  vented  on  any  Jew  the  gi'udge 
they  bore  the  nation,  and  they  would,  doubtless,  try  if  theu  could  not 
force  out  the  confession,  which  His  silence  had  denied  to  the  governor. 
Besides,  He  Vv'as  to  be  crucilled,  and  the  harder  the  scourging  the  less 
life  would  there  be  left,  to  keep  them  on  guard  at  the  cross,  after- 
wards. What  He  must  have  endured  is  pictured  to  us  by  Eusebius 
in  the  epistle  of  the  Church  in  Smyrna.  "  All  around  were  horriiied 
to  see  them  (the  martyrs),"  sa3-s  he,  "  so  torn  with  scourges  that  their 
very  veins  were  laid  bare,  and  the  inner  muscles  and  sinews,  and  even 
the  very  bowels,  exposed." 

The  scourging  over — Pilate,  as  his  office  required,  standing  bj',  to 
hear  any  confession  that  might  be  made, — Jesus  was  formally  de- 
livered over  to  a  military  otticer  with  the  authorization  to  see  Him 
crucified.  He  had  been  scoiu'ged  in  the  open  grounds  before  the 
palace  gate,  close  to  the  tribunal,  but  v,as  now  led,  still  half-naked; 
with  painful,  bleeding  steps,  into  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  in 
which,  as  the  trial  was  over,  the  whole  cohort — no  longer  needed  out- 
side— was  massed,  to  be  ready  for  any  attempt  at  rescue.  His  guards 
now  put  some  of  His  clothes  on  the  quivering  bodj'.  For  this  His 
own  humble  under  garments  contented  them,  in  part,  but  the  brutal 
humour  of  the  guard- room  was  free  to  vent  itself  on  a  condemned  man, 
and  the  lofty  claims  of  Christ,  and  His  hated  nationality,  excited  it  to 
the  keenest.  Instead  of  His  plain  abba  of  linen,  therefore,  they  threw 
over  His  shoulders  a  scarlet  sagum,  or  soldier's  cloak — as  a  rough  bur- 
lesque of  the  long  and  fine  purple  one,  worn  only  by  the  Emperor. 
One  of  them,  running  to  the  nearest  open  space,  heightened  the  coarse 
and  shameful  merriment  by  bringmg  in  some  of  the  tough  twigs  of 
the  thorny  ISTubk,  which  he  twisted  into  a  mock  laurel  wreath,  like 
that  worn  at  times  bj^  the  Csesars,  and  forced  down,  v/ith  its  close 
sharp  thorns,  on  our  Saviour's  temples.  The  Xubk  even  yet  grows, 
on  dwarf  bushes,  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  A  fit  mockery  of  a 
sceptre,  to  complete  the  ridicule,  was  at  hand,  in  one  of  the  long  reeds, 
used  in  many  ways  in  Jewish  houses,  and  hence  easily  procured. 
Placed  in  His  hand,  the  mock  king  had  a  sceptre!  It  only  remained 
to  pay  Him  a  show  of  homage,  and  this  thej'  did,  wdth  mock  oaths  of 
allegiance,  on  their  knees,  saluting  Him,  "Hail,  King  of  the  Jews." 
The  courtyard  rang  Avith  peals  of  laughter.  Some  of  the  more  brutal 
could  not,  however,  let  things  pass  so  lightly.  He  was  a  Jew;  He 
had  claimed  to  be  a  king,  in  opposition,  as  they  fancied,  to  the 
Emperor,  and  He  was  about  to  be  crucified.  So  they  indulged  their 
coarseness  by  tearing  the  stout  cane-like  reed  from  His  Hands,  and 
striking  Him  with  it  over  the  face  and  head.  Others  struck  Him 
rudely  with  their  fists-  some,  in  their  contempt,  even  spitting  on  Him 
as  they  did  so.  The  scourging  had  lasted  till  the  soldiers  had  pleased 
to  end  it,  and  nov/,  their  unspeakable  brutality  was  left  to  wear  itself 
out. 

This  long  passage  of  insult  and  mockery  was  one  of  the  sorest  trials 
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of  these  last  sad  hours.  Yet  througli  the  whole  no  complaint  escaped 
His  lips.  He  was  being  insulted,  maltreated,  and  mocked,  as  a  Jew, 
while  already  agonized  b^'  the  scourging:  but  if  His  tormentors  had 
known  it,  it  was  because  the  Jews  hated  Him  He  stood  wliere  He  did. 
They  ridiculed  His  claim  totlie  monarch}^  of  the  world;  but  had  the 
soldiery  knov.m  the  truth,  it  was  because  He  liad  opposed  the  Jewish 
dream  of  such  a  mouarcliy  that  He  was  being  put  to  death. 

jSTo  murmur  rose  from  Him.  He  might  have  spoken,  or  siglied,  or 
implored  tlie  pity  of  the  soldiery:  He  might  have  appealed  to  tlieir 
honour  and  compassion.  A  heart  beats  even  in  the  roughest  bosom. 
But  He  was  silent — silent,  not  because  the  waves  of  His  sorrows  had 
overwlielmed  Him,  but  in  triimiphant  superiority  to  tliem.  He  had 
been  bowed  and  crushed  in  Gethsemanc.  but  now.  He  sliowed  the 
serene  joy  of  a  conqueror.  His  silence  was  a  mark  of  His  perfect 
child-like  resignation  to  the  will  of  His  Father.  He  was  fultilling, 
by  His  calm  endurance,  the  work  of  His  life,  in  accordance  with  tho 
eternal  counsels  of  God,  and  in  holy  love  for  His  nation  and  the  world. 
His  kingly  spirit  was  clouded  to  hum.an  eyes  by  pain  and  agony,  but 
the  end  of  His  life  and  death  shone  out  ever  more  triumphantly  before 
Him.  He  was  dying  to  destroy  for  ever  tlie  dead  and  death-causing 
ritualism  of  the  past;  as  the  founder  of  a  religion  of  love  and  freedom 
and  light ;  and  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  which, 
■would  open  the  gates  of  mercj'  to  man  for  evermore ! 

Pilate  had,  apparent!}",  retired  into  the  palace  for  a  time,  but  novr  re- 
appeared; urged,  perliaps,  by  his  wife  Procla,  to  make  one  more  eiiort 
to  save  Jesus.  He  might  have  prevented  the  pitiful  coarseness  of  th3 
soldiers  had  he  pleased,  and  the  scourging  itself  was  an  injustice,  by 
his  own  confession,  lie  novr  ordered  Him  to  be  bi-ought  out  once 
more,  totterting  with  pain  and  weakness,  wearing  the  scarlet  cloak 
and  the  crown  of  tliorns,  and  covered  besides  with  the  vile  proofs  of 
contempt  and  violence.     Even  the  stony  heart  of  Pilate  vras  touched. 

"Behold,"  said  he,  "I  have  brouglit  Him  out  to  you  again,  that  you 
may  know,  once  more,  that  I  have  found  no  fault  iuHim."  Tlicn, 
turning  to  the  figure  at  his  side,  drawn  together  with  mortal  agony, 
and  looldng  at  the  pale,  worn,  and  bleeding  face,  through  which  there 
j-et  shone  a  calm  dignity  and  more  than  human  beauty  that  had 
touched  his  heart,  and  might  touch  even  the  heart  of  Jews,  he  added 
' — "Behold  the  man!"  ATould  they  let  the  scourging  and  mockery 
suffice,  after  all? 

But  religious  hatred  is  the  fiercest  of  all  passions.  Jesus  had  been 
sleepless  through  the  niglit.  worn  with  anticipations  of  the  terrible 
future,  and  witli  the  sadness  of  an  iutinite  sorrow:  disligiued  by  the 
lawless  treatmeut  of  the  palace-yard,  and  liowed  by  the  torture  of  the 
scourging;  and  now  stood,  utterly  exliausted,  before  all  eyes — yet  a 
form  demanding  reverence. 

But  the  priests  were  unmoved.  What  revenge  would  satisfy  their 
hatred  so  long  as  still  more  could  be  had?     The  sight  of  their  victiiD 
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redouhlerl  tbeir  ferocity.  Forgetful  of  tlieir  profession  and  dignity, 
the  chief  priests — the  primate  and  prelates  of  the  day — their  servants 
and  the  servile  crowd  echoing  tlieir  cry — answered"  the  procurator's 
appeal  only  by  loud  shouts  of  "Crucify!     crucifjM" 

"Take  ye  Him,  then,  and  crucify  Him,  if  it  must  be  so,"  answered 
Pilate.  "  I  have  found  Him  blameless  of  any  offence  against  Roman 
law  for  v.'hich  I  could  condemn  Him."  As  if  he  wished,  to  say — "I 
will  not  be  your  mere  tool !" 

The  iirst  accusation  had  therefore  failed,  and  was  dropped.  But 
the  priests  were  determined  to  have  His  life,  and  forthwith  demanded 
it  on  a  new  ground. 

"  He  shall  not  escape  with  life!"  cried  their  spokesman.  "  If  He 
has  committed  no  crime  worthy  of  death  by  Roman  law,  we  have  a 
Jewish  law"  which  He  has  outraged,  and  by  this  law  He  must  die. 
He  has  claimed  to  be  tlie  Son  of  God — the  Messiah — which  He  is  not, 
and  for  that,  by  our  law,  which  we  only  can  or  dare  decide,  and 
■which  thou  hast  sworn  to  uphold.  He  deserves  death ; — death  by  ston- 
ing, in  any  ca.'c;  death  by  the  cross,  if  thou  allowcst  it.  Tliou  art 
bound  to  uphold  our  decision,  and  confirm  our  sentence." 

Thousands  were  eager,  now  that  the  high  priests  had  roused  their 
fanaticism,  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  with  Pilate's  permission  or  with- 
out. The  zealots  would  do  it  as  a  meritorious  act.  Bvit  such  an  out- 
break Pilate  dreaded.  He  would,  therefore,  have  yielded  without 
hesitation,  but  even  to  his  frivolous  soul  there  was  an  ominous  somid 
in  the  name  "  Son  of  God."  Might  he  be  braving  the  wrath  of  tlie 
gods,  and  wliat,  compared  to  that,  was  the  utmost  these  wretched 
^cws  could  do? 

The  irresolute  man — with  no  force  of  character,  and  too  imprinci- 
pled  to  be  an  upright  judge,  if  the  right  were  not,  first  of  all,  politic 
— was  alarmed.  "  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  "if  he  brought  Jesus  be- 
fore him,  privately,  once  more,  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  would 
present  itself."  There  was  also  that  dream  of  Procla's  to  frighten 
him. 

Retiring,  therefore,  into  the  palace,  he  ordered  Jesus  to  be  set  be- 
fore him  again. 

"  What  was  that  they  said,"  asked  he,  "about  Thy  being  the  Son 
of  God?     Whence  comest  thou?     Art  thou  of  human  birth  or  more?" 

No  answer  which  could  have  revealed  tlie  mystery  of  His  nature 
was  possible  at  such  a  time.  Anj^tliing  He  might  have  said,  however 
clear,  w^ould,  moreover,  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  heathen 
governor,  with  his  utter  want  of  moral  earnestness,  and  would  have 
been  fruitless.  Jesus  therefore  remained  silent.  Pilate  had  abundant 
means  of  judging  from  the  past,  and,  besides,  it  was  no  question  of 
birth  or  orgin,  but  a  simple  matter  of  uprightness  he  was  called  on 
to  decide.  If  his  prisoner  were  innocent,  he  had  a  right  to  be  set 
free,  whoever  He  might  be. 
.     Pilate's  pride  was  touched  by  the  silence.     His  momentary  tender- 
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ness  turned  into  aowering  passion:  for  power,  when  it  feels  itself  in 
the  wrong,  is  the  more  ready  to  drown  conscience  by  violence  to- 
wards the  weakness  it  outrages.  "  Do  j'ou  refuse  to  answer  Me?"  he 
asked,  in  flashing  anger.  "Do  you  not  know  that  your  life  is  in  my 
hands,  and  hangs  on  my  nod?  that  1  can  crucify,  or  release  Thee  at 
my  pleasure?" 

Had  he  been  self-possessed  at  the  moment,  nnd  able  ft)  ponder 
things  aright,  he  would  have  seen  an  answer  to  his  question,  even  in 
Christ's  silence.  For  it  is  certain  that  He  in  whose  lips  no  deceit 
was  ever  found,  Avould,  on  the  instant,  have  honourably  confessed 
that  He  was  only  a  man,  had  He  been  no  more.  His  very  silence  was 
a  testimony  to  His  divine  dignity. 

But  He  was  now  no  longer  silent.  "You  have  indeed,"  said  He, 
power  over  me,  but  you  would  have  none  were  it  not  given  you  from 
above,  from  G(jd.  I3ut  your  sin,  though  gi'eat,  in  condemning  me 
against  your  conscience,  and  exercising  on  me  the  power  granted  you 
by  God,  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  others;  for  you  are  onlj'  an  instru- 
ment in  His  hands  to  carry  out  His  counsels.  The  chief  guilt  lies 
on  those  who  have  delivered  me  to  you  to  force  you  to  carry  out  their 
will  against  me.  Theirs  is  the  greater  sin!"  "Even  in  His  lowliest 
humiliation.  He  is  tender  and  pififul  to  the  man  who  has  done  Him 
so  much  wrong,  and  bears  Himself  towards  Him,  Roman  governor 
though  He  be,  as  if  He  were  the  judge  and  Pilate  the  prisoner.  He 
has  nothing  to  say  of  his  own  agonies  or  Avrongs,  but  only  warning 
earnestness  at  the"  thought  of  the  sin  that  was  being  wrought  by  men 
against  their  own  souls. 

The  words,  and  the  Avhole  bearing  of  JesTis,  struck  into  the  heart 
of  the  Roman.  Presence  of  mind  and  seJf -respectful  dignity,  even  in 
tlie  most  helpless  victim  of  injustice,  have  an  irresistible  power  over 
the  oppressor.  How  much  more  such  a  unique  grandeur  as  ditTused 
itself  round  this  mysterious  man!  Pilate  was  more  than  ever  re- 
solved to  release  Him.  Returning  once  again  to  the  tribunal,  Jesus 
at  his  side,  he  strove  to  bring  the  priests  and  the  crowd  to  content 
themselves  with  what  their  victim  had  already  sutfered. 

But  the  pricbts  and  Rabbis  h.ad  hit  upon  a  new  terror  for  the  half- 
righteous  judge.  Hardly  waiting  to  hear  his  first  words,  they  raised 
a  cry  which  tlicy  and  the  mob  kept  shouting  till  Pilate  was  thoroughly 
alarmed  and  unnerved.  "  If  you  let  this  man  go,  you  are  not  true 
to  Ca?sar.  Any  one  that  makes  Himself  a  king,  as  He  has  done,  de- 
clares Himself  against  Caesar." 

Pilate  knev.-  the  jealous,  suspicious  character  of  Tiberius,  and 
feared  his  displeasure  tlie  more,  because  his  conscience  told  him  how 
he  had  abused  his  olTice  by  every  form  of  tyranny,  so  that  an  appeal 
to  Rome  might  well  be  fatal  to  him.  Should  he  expose  himself  to 
the  displeasure  of  tlie  Emperor?  He  was  ready  for  any  act  of  weak 
unrigliieousncss,  rather  than  brave  a  censure  from  Caprfta,  far  less 
the  riik  of  its  vengeance.     He,  doubtless,  tried  to  make  himself  be- 
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lieve  that  be  could  not,  in  any  case,  save  Clirist's  life,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  acted  witli  exceptional  uprightness.  He  must, 
after  all,  look  to  himself,  first.  Would  he  bring  down  on  himself  a 
recall;  perhaps  banishment,  or  even  worse;  to  save  a  Jew,  because 
justice  demanded  his  doing  so?  "  Who,"  doubtless  thought  the  mere 
politician,  "  in  my  position,  would  dream  of  committing  such  a  folly? 
Shall  I  sacrifice  myself  for  any  one?     No!" 

Furious  at  the  priesthood  and  the  rabble,  who  kept  shouting  the 
hateful  insinuation  that  clemency  would  be  treason  to  Cfesar,  Pilate 
once  more  took  his  official  seat.  It  was,  now,  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  he  had  at  last  given  way,  though  with  bitter  mortification.  He 
would  not,  even  yet,  however,  surrender  without  one  more  effort  to 
carry  his  point,  for  he  was  alarmed  alike  at  Jesus  and  at  the  Emperor 

Turning  to  Jesus,  still  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  scarlet 
cloak — in  a  burst  of  unconcealed  contempt  against  the  Jews,  as  im- 
politic as  it  was  useless,  he  cried — "Behold  your  king!"  The  only 
answer  was  a  hurricane  of  cries—"  Away  with  Him,  av.ay  with  Him, 
crucify  Him!"  "  What!"  cried  Pilate,  with  keen  witlieriug  mockery 
— "  shall  I  crucify  your  king?"  As  if  to  say  that  one  so  humiliated 
and  outcast  was  all  the  king  they  deserved  or  could  show. 

Caiaphas  and  Hannas,  and  the  group  round  them,  were,  however, 
more  than  a  match  for  him.  They  had  an  answer  readj'  which  would 
force  his  liand,  if  he  had  any  thought  of  still  holding  out.  "  We 
have  no  king  but  Cfesar,"  rose  all  round  him — "we  vant  no  other 
king!"  "The  hypocrites,"  doubtless  thought  Pila;e,  "with  the 
souls  of  slaves.  Tiberius,  himself,  has  not  yet  ventured  to  call  him- 
self king,  or  Lord,  and  these,  his  mortal  enemies;  priests  too,  pre- 
tending to  be  the  heads  of  religion,  pay  him  iiomage  as  king,  Avith- 
out  being  asked,  only  to  force  me,  by  their  pretended  'oyalty,  to  carry 
out  their  revenge  against  one  so  much  better  than  themselves." 

It  was  Friday ;  and  Sabbath — on  which  nothing  could  be  done — 
began  at  sunset.  If  the  execution  were  delaj'ccl,  new  ditticulties 
might  rise  to  save  Jewish  scruples  about  the  desecration  of  the  holy 
day,  by  the  exposure,  during  it,  of  bodies  on  the  cross.  Who,  more- 
over, could  tell  what  might  follow,  if  the  followers  of  Jesus  rose 
against  His  enemies,  during  this  respite,  to  force  a  release  of  their 
Teacher?  Besides,  Pilate  felt  he  could  not  now  save  Him,  and 
wished  the  whole  matter  over  as  soon  and  as  quietly  as  possible. 

He,  therefore,  at  last,  gave  the  final  order  for  crucifixion. 


CHAPTER  LXm. 

JUDAS — THE   CRUCIFIXIOlsr. 

Among  the  spectators  of  the  trhil  and  condemnation,  was  one  who 
was  far  enough  from  joining  in  the  cries  of  tlie  high  priests,  and 
their  satellites, — Judas  Iscariot.  Whatever  might  have  been  his 
thoughts  while  sustained  by  excitement,  he  had  no  sooner  seen  Jesus 
led  away  by  the  Roman  soldiers  from  the  garden,  than  all  changed. 
The  excitement  was  over — the  Avhirlwind  of  evil  on  which  his  spirit 
had  for  the  time  ridden,  was  spent,  and  in  its  place  had  come  the 
awful  calm  of  retrospect  and  reflection.  He  was  no  longer  needed 
by  his  employers,  and  found  himself,  lately  so  flattered  and  followed, 
now  cast  ignominiously  aside,  as  the  traitor  he  was.  The  great 
moon,  the  silent  night,  his  loneliness,  after  such  agitation,  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  past,  the  vision  of  the  three  years  now  so  trag- 
ically ended;  echoes  and  remembrances  of  the  love  and  divine  good- 
ness of  the  Master  he  had  betrayed ;  a  sudden  realization  of  the  in- 
finite future;  with  its  throne,  its  unerring  Judge, — the  assembled 
imiverse,  the  doom  of  the  guilty,  and  the  joy  of  the  faithful,  acted 
and  reacted  on  his  heart  and  brain. 

It  may  be  he  had  stood,  pale  with  remorse  and  anxiety,  through 
all  the  incidents  of  the  trial,  hopmg,  against  hope,  that  his  Master 
would  at  last  put  forth  His  supernatural  power,  and  deliver  Himself, 
as  perhaps  he  had  expected.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Judas  had 
acted  as  he  had  done,  to  precipitate  a  crisis,  and  force  Jesus  to  such 
a  display  of  His  power,  as  would,  even  against  His  will,  force  on 
Him  the  assumption  of  the  worldly  Jlessianic  dignity,  from  which 
the  unhappy  fallen  man  had  dreamed  of  political  greatness,  and  rich 
official  state  for  himself. 

To  his  unspeakable  horror,  he  had  found  all  his  calculations  mis- 
carrj'.  Perhaps  after  waiting  amongst  the  crov/d  before  Pilate,  as 
well  as  at  the  gate  of  the  high  priest,  he  had  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
priests  and  the  mob, — the  sound  of  the  knout  falling  on  the  bleeding 
back — the  awful  demand  for  The  Cross — that  image  of  lowest  deg- 
radation and  extremest  agony — and  last  of  all,  the  fatal  utterance 
of  Pilate — "I,  mileg,  expedi  crucem," — "Go,  soldiei-,  prepare  the 
cross."  They  had  fallen  in  a  Sodom-like  fire-rain  on  his  soul,  and 
he  felt  himself  already  the  accursed  of  time  and  eternity.  The  light 
^of  life  had  passed  into  the  darkness  visible  of  despair.  Which  way 
lie  looked  was  hell;  himself  was  heJL 

Hurrying  to  the  Temple  Avith  his  wretched  gain,  for  which  he  had 
bartered  away  his  inheritance  of  one  of  the  twelve  tliroucs  of  the 
resurrection,  and  an  apostle's  glory  here,  in  the  heavenly  kingdom 
his  Master  had  founded, — he  sought  to  thrust  it  back  again  ou  the 
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priests  from  whom  he  had  got  it,  as  the  wages  of  his  giiilt— paid  be- 
forehand, to  quicken  his  zeal.  But  thougli  willing  to  prop  up  tlieir 
Temple  system  by  murder,  they  would  on  no  account,  compromise 
tlieir  own  ceremonial  purity,  or  that  of  the  sacred  treasury,  by  taking 
back  the  coin,  which  they  themselves  had  polluted,  by  paying  it  as 
the  price  of  crime.  They  could  see  the  stain  of  the  blood  on  the 
shekels,  but  not  on  their  own  souls.  Judas  had  served  their  pm-pose, 
and  was  nothing  to  them  now.  He  had  in  his  agony  pressed  into  the 
very  court  of  the  priests,  where  they  were  gathered — ground  sacred 
to  consecrated  feet.  "  Would  they  do  nothing  yet,  to  save  his  Mas- 
ter? He  had  not  expected  they  would  go  to  such  awful  extremes. 
Jesus  was  innocent.  All  he  had  said  against  Him  Avas  untrue. 
Would  they  not  for  their  holy  office  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
spot  on  which  they  then  were,  undo  the  awful  crime?" 

He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  marble  pavement  on  which 
they  stood,  with  bare  feet,  in  reverence  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  close 
by.  The  stone  was  not  more  impassive  than  their  hearts.  ' '  What 
is  it  to  us,"  answered  they,  "what  you  have  done?  That  is  your 
own  affair.  See  you  to  it."  But  if  he  could  not  move  them,  he 
could  at  least  clear  himself,  so  far,  by  casting  back  among  them  the 
money  with  which  they  had  hired  him.  Throwing  it  down  on  the 
pavement,  therefore,  he  went  out,  perhaps  in  the  darkness  of  early 
morning — for  possibly  he  did  not  wait  for  the  last  acts  of  the  trial, 
but  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  condemnation  of  a  Jesus  by  the 
Jewish  authorities — and  hanged  himself  in  a  spot  of  ground,  till  then 
known  as  the  clay-yard  of  a  potter  of  the  town,  but  thenceforth  as 
the  Field  of  Blood.  Nor  was  even  this  the  end,  for  the  cord  by 
which  he  had  suspended  himself  gave  way,  and  he  fell  beneath,  I'up- 
tured  and  revolting. 

To  put  money,  defiled  from  any  cause,  into  the  treasury  was  unlaw- 
ful. To  what  could  the  authorities  apply  it?  How,  better,  than  to 
buy  the  worn-out  clay  pit,  already  defiled  by  the  suicide  of  Judas, 
for  the  further  defilement  of  a  gi-aveyard.  There  was  need  of  a  spot 
in  which  to  bury  foreign  Jews,  who  might  die  in  Jerusalem.  So  the 
scene  of  the  traitor's  death  became  doubly  a  "field  of  blood." 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  being  rapidly  made  for  crucifixion. 

Death  by  the  cross  was  the  most  terrible  and  the  most  dreaded  and 
shameful  punishment  of  antiquity — a  pimishment,  the  very  name  of 
which,  Cicero  tells  us,  should  never  come  near  the  thoughts,  the 
eyes,  or  ears,  of  a  Roman  citizen,  far  less  his  person.  It  was  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  had  been  in  use  among  the  Persians  and  Car- 
thaginians, long  before  its  employment  in  Western  countries.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  adopted  it  in  Palestine,  from  the  Phcnicians,  after 
the  defence  of  Tyre,  which  he  punished  by  crucifying  tvro  thousand 
citizens,  when  the  place  surrendered.  Crassus  signalized  its  intro- 
duction into  Roman  use  by  lining  the  road  from  Capau  to  Rome  with 
-crucified  slaves,  ci^i^tured  in  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  and  Augustus 
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finally  inaugurated  its  general  use,  l)_y  crucifying  six  thousand  slaves 
at  once,  in  Sicily,  in  his  suppression  of  the  Vvar  raised  by  Sextus 
Pompeius. 

It  was  not  a  Jewish  punishment,  for  the  cases  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  "  hanging  up"  criminals  or  offenders  refer  only 
to  their  dead  bodies,  or  were  imitations  of  the  heathen  custom  by 
some  of  the  kiiigs.  For  Jews  to  crucify  a  Jew,  indeed,  would  have 
been  impossible,  as  the  national  sentiment  would  have  revolted  from 
it.  The  cruelty  of  heathenism  had  to  be  called  in  by  the  corrupt  and 
sunken  priesthood,  before  such  a  death  could  be  inflicted  on  any 
member  of  the  nation,  far  less  on  one  declared  by  the  Procurator 
himself  to  be  innocent.  It  was  the  punishment  inflicted  by  heathen- 
ism, which  knew  no  compassion  or  reverence  for  a  man  as  man, — on 
the  worst  criminals,  en  highway  robbers,  rebels  and  slaves,  or  on 
pro\incials  who,  in  the  eyes  of  Pome,  were  only  slaves,  if  they  fell 
into  crime. 

The  cross  used  at  Calvary  consisted  of  a  strong  post,  which  was 
carried  beforehand  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  of  two  cross  pieces, 
borne  to  the  spot  by  the  victim,  and  afterwards  nailed  to  the  up- 
rights so  that  they  slanted  forward,  and  let  the  sufferer  lean  on  his 
stretched  out  hands,  and  thus  relieve  the  pressure  of  his  body  down- 
v.'ards.  A  stout  rough  wooden  pin,  in  the  middle  of  the  upright 
post,  supplied  a  seat  of  fitting  agony,  for  the  weight  of  the  body 
would  otherwise  have  torn  it  from  the  cross. 

While  everything  was  being  prepared,  Jesus  was  exposed  in  the 
guard-room,  once  more,  to  the  insults  of  the  soldierJ^  At  last,  how- 
ever, all  was  ready,  and  the  scarlet  cloak  was  now  removed,  and  His 
own  linen  abba  replaced.  It  was  the  custom,  as  I  have  said,  for 
offenders  themselves  to  carry  the  transverse  pieces  of  their  cross,  and 
these,  therefore,  were  now  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Jesus,  faint  as 
He  was  with  mental  and  bodily  distress.  A  detachment  of  the  cohort 
which  had  been  massed  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  in  case  of  disturb- 
ance, was  told  off  imder  a  centurion  to  guard  the  procession  to  the 
place  of  death,  the  officer  being  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of 
the  sentence.  Jesus  was  not,  however,  to  die  alone.  Two  more 
prisoners  were  brought  out  to  suffer  Avith  him;  men  convicted  not  of 
mere  insurrection,  but  of  robbery;  the  special  trouble  of  the  land  in 
these  evil  times,  even  till  Jerusalem  perished.  Pilate  could  hardly 
have  intended  to  de.gi'ade  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  by  associating 
Him  with  enemies  of  society,  but  the  want  of  thought,  with  which 
he  formed  such  a  gi-oup  of  victims,  simply  to  empty  his  prison,  and 
get  through  the  annual  Easter  executions  at  once,  shows  how  super- 
ficial an  impression  had  been  made  on  his  light  nature  by  all  that  had 
passed.  His  seriousness  had  been  written  in  water;  heartlessness 
and  utter  w'ant  of  moral  earnestnesss  were  his  prevailing  mood. 

And  now  the  sad  procession  began.  It  was  about  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon, for  at  least  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  getting  ready.     The 
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soldiers  stepped  into  their  ranl^s,  and  the  prisoners  were  set,  under 
guard,  in  their  places;  each  carrying,  hung  from  his  neck,  a 
whitened  board,  proclaiming  in  large  black  letters  the  offences  for 
which  he  was  aliout  to  die;  unless,  indeed,  as  in  some  cases,  a 
soldier  bore  it  liefore  them.  Each,  also,  bore  the  cross  beams  of  his 
cross,  fastened  together  like  the  letter  V,  with  his  arms  bound  to  the 
projecting  ends. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  the  route,  for  the  whole  surface  of 
Jerusalem  has  changed  since  then.  Eoman  London  is  only  reached 
at  a  depth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet,  though  the  history  of  our 
island  is  comparatively  peaceful;  but  Jerusalem  has  stood  siege 
after  siege  till  the  streets  of  Christ's  day  are  buried  below  the  ruins 
of  successive  cities.  All  we  know  is  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
outside  the  walls,  to  the  north-west,  at  the  side  of  a  leading  road,  to 
let  the  spectacle  be  seen  by  the  crowds  passing  and  repassing.  From 
the  palace  of  Herod,  the  sad  procession  must  have  passed  out  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  castles  of  Hippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne  ; 
through  the  Hebron  or  Jaffa  gate,  or  the  gate  Gennath.  As  it 
moved  slowly  on,  an  oflicial  proclaimed  aloud  the  names  of  the 
prisoners,  and  the  ofl;ei\ces  for  Avhich  they  were  about  to  die.  Four 
soldiers  walked  beside  each,  as  the  .special  guard  and  executioners, 
the  rest  of  the  detachment  preceding  and  following. 

As  it  moved  through  the  narrow  streets,  a  great  crowd  accompa- 
nied it.  The  Temple  had  special  claims  on  the  citizens  in  the  Passo- 
ver week,  and,  besides,  it  would  soon  be  Sabbath,  and  they  were 
bus)^  with  their  worldly  affairs,  and  loath  to  afford  the  time  ;  yet 
many,  both  friends  and  enemies,  pressed  after  the  soldiers.  The 
women  especiall}%  less  easily  diverted  from  sorrow  and  pity,  either 
by  religious  rites  or  everj'-day  duties,  thronged  to  see  One  led  out  to 
die  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  In.  the  East,  men  and  wo- 
men, even  man  and  Avife,  never  appear  in  public  together,  and  hence 
all  were  free  to  show  their  feelings  independentlj-.  The  Galilffns  in 
the  city  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  had  no  time  to  gather 
at  the  trial  and  show  .sympathy  with  their  countryman,  whom  so 
many  of  them  reckoned  as  a  prophet.  Only  fanatical  Jerusalem,  to 
which  the  cry  of  the  priests  was  law,  and  to  whom  Jesus,  as  a  sup- 
posed enemy  of  the  Temple, — the  idol  at  once  of  their  bigotry  and 
their  pocket, — was  doubly  hateful,  had  learned  of  the  arrest  in  the 
early  morning,  and  had  gathered  to  yell  down  Pilate's  proposals  of 
release. 

Two  incidents  only  are  recorded  of  the  march  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution. The  beam,s"  laid  on  Jesus  soon  proved  too  heavy,  in  the  hilly 
streets,  for  His  exhausted  strength,  and  His  slow  advance  with  them 
so  delayed  the  procession  that  the  guard  grew  impatient,  and  having 
seized  a  passer-by  coming  from  the  country,  compelled  him  to  bear 
them.  The  involuntary  cross-bearer  was  a  foreign  Jevr.  called 
Simon,  from  Cyrene,  in  Korth  Africa  ;  now  part  of  Tunis,  then  part 
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of  the  province  of  Lih^ya.  Ptolcmoeus  La2;i  had  carried  offahun.- 
dred  thousand  Jews  from  Palesthie,  and  settled  them  in  these  part  of 
ISorth  Africa,  and  in  thT-ee  hundred  j^ears  they  liad  increased  so 
greatly  in  numbers,  that  a  special  synagogue  was  erected  in  Jerusa- 
lem for  the  pilgrims  they  yielded  to  tiie'great  feasts.  Simon's  ap- 
pearance marked  hiin  as  a  foreigner,  for,  in  the  East,  all  nationalities 
have  their  distinctive  dress  ;  and,  as  a  stranger,  the  infamy  of  being 
made  to  carry  a  cross  would  be  less  likely  to  cause  a  stir.  It  may  be 
that  he  showed  sympathy  with  Jesus,  but,  in  any  case,  his  service  to 
Him  appears  to  have  resulted  in  his  conversion,  with  all  his  family; 
for  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  tradition  that  the  "  Rufus  and  his 
mother,"  of  whom  St.  Paul,  a  cpxarter  of  a  century  later,  speaks  so 
tender]}^  were  his  wife  and  one  of  the  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Rufus,  mentioned  by  St.  Mark  as  known  to  his  readers. 

From  the  moment  of  His  declaring  Himself  the  Messiah,  and  being 
condemned  to  die  for  doing  so,  Jesus  had  had  nothing  more  to  say 
to  His  judges.  No  cry  of  pain;  no  murmur  of  impatience  escaped 
Him.  He  had  realized  to  the  full  all  that  the  victorious  completion 
of  His  work,  through  self-sacrifice,  demanded,  and  bore  indignities 
and  agonies  Avith  unbroken  submission.  He  was  dying  to  free  man- 
kind from  the  bondage  of  the  letter;  to  break,  for  ever,  the  chains  of 
Rabbinism  and  priestly  caste,  from  the  human  soul ;  to  inaugurate 
the  reign  of  spiritual  religion;  and,  above  all,  to  atone  for  man's  sin, 
and  then  enter  into  His  glory  with  the  Father.  The  joy  set  before 
Him  strengthened  Him,  in  the  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
to  endure  the  cross,  and  despise  the  shame. 

But  His  lips,  shut  for  hours,  opened  once  more  on  the  way  to  His 
death.  The  road  was  lined  with  spectators,  many  of  Avliorn  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  sympathy;  and  a  great  crowd  followed,  both 
of  men  and  women,  the  latter  filling  the  air  with  loud  lamentations 
and  wailings.  Touched  with  their  grief,  so  strangely  sweet  after 
such  a  long  bitterness  of  mockery  and  clam^orous  hatred,  the  Inno- 
cent One  stopped  on  His  way,  and  turning  to  them,  bade  them 
lament,  not  for  Him,  but  for  themselves. 

"Daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  said  He,  "v/eep  not  for  Me,  but  weep 
for  3'ourselves. "  His  death  was  the  fullilment  of  the  counsels  of 
God,  and  His  apparent  overthrow  was  His  real  and  eternal  victory. 
They  might  have  wept  for  Him,  had  He  .shrunk  from  completing  the 
"U'ork  given  Him  to  do,  and  failed  to  perfect  the  great  plan  of  human 
salvation.  "  But  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  yoiu'  children.  The 
fate  of  Jerusalem  Avhich  I  love  so  well,  is  sealed,  and  will  be  sad 
indeed  compared  with  my  momentary  pains.  For  if  your  enemies 
do  these  thmgs  to  Me,  a  green  fruit-bearing  tree  that  deserves  to  live 
and  be  cherished — Me,  pronounced  guiltless  even  by  the  judge  him- 
self— what  Avill  they  do  Avith  the  dry  and  worthless  tree  of  the  nation, 
guilty  before  God  and  jnan?  Israel  is  a  dry,  leafless  trunk  that  Avill 
bear  no  more  fruit,  but  is  doomed  to  the  burning.     What  Avill  be  its 
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fate,  if  Mine,  wiio  am  green  and  fresh  in  innocence,  be  what  it  is! 
Yet  the  green,  cut  down,  will  sprout  again,  but  the  dry  will  perish 
for  evermore!  In  that  day  the  curse  of  ages  of  sin  and  hypocrisy 
will  overwhelm  your  city  and  Temple,  with  its  watchers  and  shep- 
herds." 

He  had  always  loved  children,  and  had  often  pressed  them  to  His 
heart  and  carried  them  in  His  arms,  but  the  vision  of  the  awful 
future  now  rising  before  Him  was  darkened  by  tliis  very  tenderness. 
To  bear  children  was  the  glor}-  of  every  Jewish  wife;  but  in  after 
years.  He  told  them,  they  v>'ould  call  her  blessed  who  had  never 
borne.  "  Your  nation  has  not  known  the  day  of  its  visitation:  it  has 
pushed  back  My  hand  when  I  offered  it  life  here  and  hereafter;  it  has 
killed  its  prophets  and  stoned  them  tliat  were  sent  to  it  from  God  ; 
find  now  the  things  of  its  peace  are  hid  from  its  eyes.  Instead  of 
life  let  it  wisli  a  grave,  ere  its  despairing  cry  rises  that  the  mountains 
should  fall  on  it,  and  the  hills  cover  it  from  the  avenging  wrath  of 
God."  Words  of  tender  human  love,  welling  up  from  the  depths  of 
a  sacred  pity,  even  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross! 

The  spot  on  which  the  crosses  were  to  be  erected  stood  near  some 
of  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs,  and  was  known  by  the  Aramaic  name, 
Golgotha,  of  which  Cranion — a  skull — given  as  the  name  by  St. 
Luke,  writing  for  Gentiles,  is  the  Greek  translation,  and  Calvaria, 
Calvary,  the  Latin.  From  a  fancied  allusion  to  the  shape  of  a  skull, 
tradition  has  handed  it  down  as  a  hill;  but  all  the  four  Gospels  call 
it  sim]>ly  a  place,  as  if  it  had  its  name  only  from  its  bare  .smoothness 
and  slight  convexity,  as  we  speak  of  the  brow  of  a  hill  from  its 
roundecl  slope.  It  may  have  Ijeen  the  usual  place  of  execution,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  name  to  lead  to  th.e  belief,  for,  in  that  case,  it 
would  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  sknlls  ;  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  lie  unburied  in  Juc>ea,  which  was  impossible. 

The  cross  pieces  were  nailed  in  their  places  on  the  upright  posts, 
sometimes  before,  sometimes  after,  the  posts  themselves  had  been  set 
up,  Jesus  and  His  fellow-sufferers,  in  either  case,  were  now  stripped 
once  more,  as  they  had  lieen  before  they  were  scourged — a  linen 
cloth  at  most  bein^  left  round  their  loins.  The  centre  cross  was  set 
apart  for  our  Lord,  and  He  was  laid  on  it  either  as  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  or  lifted  and  tied  to  it  as  it  stood  upright,  His  arras  "stretched 
along  tlie  two  cross  beams,  and  His  body  resting  on  the  projecting 
pin  of  rough  wood,  misnamed  a  seat.  The  most  dreadful  part  then 
followed;  for,  though  even  the  Egyptians  only  tied  the  victims  to 
tlie  cross,  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  added  to  the  torture,  by 
driving  a  huge  nail  through  the  palm  of  each  hand  into  the  wood. 
The  legs  were  next  bent  up  till  the  souls  of  tlie  feet  lay  flat  on  the 
upright  beam,  and  then  they,  too,  were  fastened,  either,  separately, 
by  two  great  iron  nails,  or  over  each  other,  by  one. 

A  single  touch  of  humanity  was  permitted  during  these  prepara- 
tions— the  offer  of  a  draught  of  the  common  sour  v>'iue  drunk  by  the 
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soldiers,  mingled  with  some  stupefying  bitter  drug — usually  myiTh. 
The  ladies  of  Jerusalem  made  it,  indeed,  their  special  task  to  provide 
it  for  all  condemned  persons.  But  Jesus  woukl  take  nol^iiug  to  cloud 
His  faculties,  even  though  it  might  mitigate  His  pain.  The  cross 
was  nov/  lifted  up  and  planted  in  the  ground,  with  a  rough  shock  of 
undescribable  agony,  it  was  perhaps  then  tiiat  the  first  words  ut- 
tered from  it  rose  from  His  lips — "Father,  forgive  tb.em,  for  they 
know  not  vv'hat  they  do," — wqrd:^  breatliing  love,  patience,  submis- 
sion, gentleness,  and  goodwill,  not  only  toAvards  tlie  soldiers,  who 
were  onlj'  the  Idind  servants  of  power,  but  even  to  Pilate,  and  Caia- 
phas,  Hannas,  and  Jerusalem ! 

Racked  by  the  extremest  pain,  and  covered  with  every  shame 
which  men  were  wont  to  heap  on  the  greatest  criminals;  forsaken 
and  denied  by  His  disciples;  no  sigh  escaped  His  lips,  no  cry  of 
agony,  no  bitter  or  faltering  word;  only  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness 
of  His  enemies.  They  had  acted  in  blindness,  under  the  impulse  of 
religious  and  political  fanaticism,  for,  to  use  St.  Paul's  words,  had 
they  known  it,  they  v.ould  not  have  crucitied  the  Lord  of  Glory. 
They  thouglit,  Avithout  doubt,  that  they  were  doing  a  service  well- 
pleasing  to  God  in  putting  Him  to  death.  It  stood  written  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  ' '  Cursed  be  he  who  does  not  fulfil  the  words  of  the 
law  to  do  them,"  and  they  fancied  they  were  obeying  'his  command 
in  crucifying  Him  for  slighting  their  additions,  which  they  con- 
founded with  the  words  of  God.  In  spite  of  all  their  school  learning 
they  were  blind  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  though  this 
ignorance  was  not  guiltless,  for  He  had  sought  for  three  years  to 
rouse  them  to  a  better  knowledge.  But  their  guilt  was  in  some 
measure  lessened  by  the  influence  on  their  minds  of  education  and 
the  prescriptions  of  centuries,  which  liad  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light 
He  brought  them.  His  prayer  that  His  heavenly  Father  Vv'ould 
pardon  them  was  only  a  last  utterance  of  the  love  of  Avhicii  He  had 
been  the  embodiment  and  expression  through  life,  and  the  fitting 
illustration  of  His  words  that  He  came  to  call  the  sick;  not  those  who 
had  no  need  of  a  physician. 

The  "  title"  that  had  been  borne  before  Him,  or  hung  from  His 
neck,  was  now  nailed  on  the  projecting  top  of  the  cross,  over  His 
head.  That  all  classes  might  be  able  to  read  it,  Pilate  had  it  written 
in  the  three  languages  of  the  country — the  Aramaic  of  the  people,  the 
Latin  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Greek  of  the  foreign  population.  It 
proclaimed  Him  The  King  of  the  Jews,  but  seems  to  have  ran 
differently  in  each  language,  to  judge  from  the  variations  in  the 
Gospels. 

No  tribute  could  have  been  more  fitting,  or  more  prophetic  than 
an  inscription  which  revealed  unconsciously  the  relation  of  the  Cross 
to  all  the  nationalities  of  the  Avorld.  Tlie  crucifixion  was  now  com- 
pleted, and  there  only  remained  the  weary  interval,  till  death  came  to 
deliver  the  sufferers  from  their  agonies.     Meanwhile  the  troops,  Avith 
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their  centurion,  kept  the  gi'onnd  and  guarded  the  three  crosses,  for 
they  were  answerable  with  their  lives  for  the  due  carrying  out  of  the 
execution. 

The  four  soldiers — a  quaternion — specially  detailed  to  carry  out 
the  sentence  of  the  Procurator,  were  now  free  to  appropriate,  as  their 
perquisites,  the  clothes  of  the  three  victims.  The  outer  garments  of 
Jesus  they  divided  into  four  shares — tearing  the  larger,  to  make  the 
division  equal — for  they  were  not  worth  keeping  entire.  The  inner 
robe,  however,  like  the  robes  of  the  priests,  was  of  one  piece  woven 
from  the  top  without  any  seam  or  stitching,  and  vrould  be  destroyed 
by  rending.  The  dice  were  ready  in  their  pocket,  and  one  of  their 
Iwazen  helmets  would  serve  to  throw  them;  it  would  be  better  to  cast 
lots  for  this,  and  let  him  who  won  the  highest  number  keep  it  for 
himself — and  so  it  was  done.  No  Avondcr  that  both  ]Matthew  and 
John,  looking  back  on  the  scene,  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  written,  ages  before,  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  which  the 
Jews  of  that  day,  as  well  as  Christians,  rightly  believed  to  refer 
to  the  Messiah — "  They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  for 
my  vesture  they  cast  lots." 

The  inscription  on  the  cross  had  been  Pilate's  revenge  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Jesus,  wrung  from  him  by  the  priests.  To  proclaim 
Him,  the  villager  of  Nazareth,  as  the  King  of  the  Jews,  marked,  at 
once,  what  was  lit,  in  his  opinion,  for  them,  and  flung  in  their  faces 
a  bitter  reproach  of  having  betrayed  their  own  nation  and  countrj^- 
man,  to  Rome.  The  authorities  of  the  Temple  were  indignant,  and 
yet  alarmed,  and  applied  to  liim  to  alter  it.  But  he  had  suffered 
enough  at  their  hands,  and  smarting  under  his  defeat  and  humiliation, 
dismissed  them  with  the  laconic  answer,  "What  I  have  written  I 
have  written." 

Meanwhile  the  fierce  heat  of  a  SjTian  noon  beat  down  on  the  cross. 
The  suffering  in  crucifixion,  from  which  death  at  last  resulted,  rose 
partly  from  the  constrained  and  fixed  position  of  the  body,  and  of 
the  outstretched  arms,  which  caused  acute  pain  from  every  twitch  or 
motion  of  the  back,  lacerated  by  the  knout,  and  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  pierced  by  the  nails.  These  latter  were,  moreover,  driven 
through  parts  where  many  sensitive  nerves  and  sinews  come  together, 
and  some  of  these  were  mutilated;  others  violently  crushed  down. 
Inflammation  of  the  wounds  in  both  hands  and  feet,  speedily  set  in, 
and  ere  long  rose  also  in  other  places,  wliere  the  circulation  was 
checked  by  the  tension  of  the  parts.  Intolerable  thirst,  and  ever-in- 
creasing pain,  resulted.  The  blood,  which  could  no  longer  reach  the 
extremities,  rose  to  the  head,  swelled  the  veins  and  arteries  in  it  un- 
naturally, and  caused  the  most  agonizing  tortures  in  the  brain.  As, 
besides,  it  could  no  longer  move  freely  from  the  lungs,  the  lieart 
grew  more  and  more  oppressed,  and  all  the  veins  wei'e  distended. 
Had  the  wounds  bled  freely,  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief,  but 
there  was  very  little  lost.     The  weight  of  the  body  itself,  resting  on 
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the  wooden  pin  of  the  upright  beam;  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun 
scorching  the  veins,  and  the  hot  wind,  wliich  dried  up  the  moisture 
of  the  body,  made  each  moment  more  terrible  than  that  before.  The 
numbness  and  stiffness  of  the  more  distant  muscles  brought  on 
painfid  convulsions,  and  this  numbness,  slowly  extending,  sornelinics 
through  two  or  three  days,  at  last  reached  the  vital  parts,  and  re- 
leased the  sufferer  bj'  death. 

Common  pity  woidd  have  left  the  victim  of  such  agony  to  die  in 
peace.  But  it  is  reserved  to  the  malignant  hatred  andpassion  which 
spring  from  perverted  religious  zeal  to  ignore  compassion.  The  title 
over  liis  head  was  as  otfensive  to  the  people  as  to  the  priests  and 
Rabbis,  for  it  was  a  virtual  ridicule  of  their  impotent  aspirations  after 
universal  monarchy.  Beneath  the  cross  the  same  mockery  indulged 
itself,  as  the  Procurator  had  thought  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  Rome. 
The  tierce  crovv'd  had  heard  repeatedly  that  claj'  of  Jesus  having 
said,  as  was  asserted,  that  He  could  destroy  their  vast  temple,  and 
build  it  up  agtuu  in  three  days.  They  had  heard  also  a  great  deal 
about  His  miracles,  and  of  His  calling  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  must  have  been  a  deception,  else  why  would 
He  let  Himself  die  such  a  death?  There  were  taunts  and  bitter 
gibes,  from  the  mob  and  the  soldiers,  and  triumphant  sneers  at  His 
having  met  the  fate  He  deserved;  the  very  high  priests,  and  Ritbbis, 
and  elders,  indeed,  degraded  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  rabble  in 
their  unmanly  taunts,  among  their  own  knots  and  groups.  "Tliou 
that  destroyest  the  Temple,  and  bulkiest  it  in  three  days,  .show  that 
Thou  couldst  have  done  so,  by  .saving  Thyself,  and  coming  downfi-om 
the  cross,"  called  oul  a  looker-on,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh.  "If 
Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  Thou  sayest,"  cried  another,  "come 
down  from  the  cross."  '*  He  wrought  miracles  to  save  others,"  said 
a  high  priest  to  his  fellow,  "  by  the  help  of  Beelzebub,  but  He  can- 
not save  Himself,  now  Ilk  rnarter  has  forsaken  Him."  The  crowd, 
catching  their  spirit,  bandied  from  one  to  another  the  scoff,  "  If  He 
be  the  Christ,  the  King  of  Isl'acl,  the  Chosen  of  God,  let  Him  descend 
from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe."  A  true  index  to  their 
religious  ideas  I  If  they  saw  Him  with  their  bodily  eye^,  by  a  miracle 
come  down  from  the  cro.ss,  they  AVould  believe!  Their  religion 
rested  on  their  five  senses.  The  invisible  spiritual  power,  in  which 
Jesus  taught,  did  His  work,  and  fcui^dcd  His  kingdom,  had  no  ex- 
istence for  them.  The  only  authority  for  their  faith  was  what  they 
could  grasp  with  their  hantls,  or  see  with  their  eyes! 

Nor  was  the  only  railing,  and  trial  o.^"  litter  mocking,  from  the  spec- 
tators. Affecting  indifference  to  their  owix  sufferings,  and  perhaps 
wishing  to  get  a  poor  favour  with  the  f-rowd,  in  their  last  hours;  per- 
haps angry Ihat  Jesus  had  left  both  them  a^Hl  Himself  to  die,  when 
He  mig-Iit  have  saved  them;  the  two  unhappj'  uun  crucified  with 
;  Him,  cast  the  same  reproaches  in  His  teetli.  But  p  ."^rnuge  'contrast 
"  "Was  soon  to  display  itself .     One  of  the  two,  e:-eIoi:o^  aweu  ayd  won  by 
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His  bearing  under  such  treatment;  pcrliaps  thinking  of  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem  he  had  Peen  weeping  l\y  the  way;  or  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  which  He  spolce  of  the  distant  future  as  open  before  Him ; 
perliaps  struck  by  the  title  over  the  Saviour's  head,  or  by  the  very 
taunts  which  spoke  of  His  having  trusted  in  God,  and  having  claimed 
to  be  the  Christ,  the  Chosen,  tho'Son  of  the  Highest;  perhaps  recol- 
lecting some  words  of  His  heard  in  happier  days;  repented  of  liis 
bitterness,  and  turned  to  his  companion,  to  persuade  him,  also,  to 
kinder  thoughts.  "Have  you  no  fear  of  God,"  said  he,  "when  you 
think  that  you  are  dying  the  same  death  as  He  whom  you  are  still 
reproacliing"?  It  is  no  time  to  mock,  when  you  are  so  near  death. 
Besides,  we  are  dying  justly,  for  we  are  receiving  the  fitting  punish- 
ment of  our  deeds;  l)ut  this  inan,  as  the  very  Procurator  has  said,  has 
done  nothing  amiss." 

Then  followed  words  which  shoAved  that  his  repentance  and  faith 
were  alike  sincere  and  intelhgent.  He  had  been  silently  watching 
the  meek  and  patient  endurance  by  his  mysterious  FelloAV-Sufferer,  of 
all  that  His  enem.ies  could  do,  and'had  come  to  the  belief  that  He  was, 
in  reality,  the  Messiah  He  declared  Himself  to  be.  With  death  near, 
the  folly  of  the  earthly  dreams  of  his  countrymen — for  he  must  have 
been  a  Jew — flashed  on  his  mind.  As  the  Messiali,  He  who  now  hung 
in  agony  must  have  a  kingdom  of  which  death  could  not  deprive 
Him,  and  it  must  be  in  the  world  beyond,  since  He  had  only  a  cross 
here.  He  would  doubtless  enter  on  it,  as  even  tlie  Rabbis  taught,  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  reign  over  it  for  all  future  ages. 

"O  Lord,"  said  he,  therefore,  turning  as  far  as  he  could  towards 
Jesus,  as  he  spoke,  "remember  me  when  Thou  enterest  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Thy  kingdom." 

"I  shall,"  replied  Jesus.  "This  very  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me, 
among  the  blessed,  in  Paradise." 

To  have  confessed  his  faith  when  Christ  hung  on  the  cross,  and  was 
deserted  even  by  His  Apostles,  won  for  him  the  high  reward  of  being 
the  first  trophy  of  the  victory  that  cross  achieved.  His  ideas  might 
be  vague  and  obscure  enough;  but  the  broken  lieart  and  trustful  love 
which  uttered  them,  made  them  dear  to  the  Saviour.  Angry  blas- 
phemies alone  had  hitherto  greeted  Him,  but  now  came  this  prayer, 
dropping  like  balm  ou  His  wounded  spirit!  Calmly,  and  with  the 
bounty  of  a  king— though  now  nailed  to  the  cross — He  showed  His 
answering  lov^e  by  the  gift  of  divine  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  bestowment 
of  a  crown  in  Paradise! 

The  Eleven  had  never  gathered  again  after  the  arrest,  and  had  been 
too  much  alarmed  even  to  venture,  singly,  into  the  crowd  which  stood 
outside  the  cordoli  of  troops  round  the  three  crosses.  John,  alone,  had 
liad  courage  enougli  to  follow  his  Master  to  Calvary,  and  to  cheer 
Ilim  by  tlie  proof  of  fidelity  in  at  least  one  heart.  He  had,  indeed, 
foreseen  that  He  would  be  deserted  thus  in  His  hour  of  need;  but  He 
was  too  near  ilis  triumph  to  notice  their  ateence  as  otherwise  He 
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might.  The  veil  het-\vcen  Him  and  His  eternal  glory  vrns,  each 
moment,  fading  into  the  upper  light,  and  had  He  not,  even  now,  won 
the  first  trophy  of  His  redeeming  love,  to  bear  with  Him  to  heaven? 

The  last  sight  we  have  of  John,  before  the  crucitixinn,  is  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  high  priest,  where  his  silence  and  pnident  keeping 
in  the  background,  saved  him  from  the  danger  before  which  Peter 
had  fallen.  He  had  seen  Jesus  led  away  to  Pilate,  and  had,  appareuth', 
followed  Him  to  the  palace,  waiting  in  the  angry  crowd  till  the  weak, 
time-serving  Procurator  had  given  Him  up  to  the  cross.  He  may  have 
left  as  soon  as  the  end  was  known,  to  hastc-n  into  the  city  with  the  sad 
news,  to  those  anxious  to  hear;  aljove  all,  to  tell  her  whose  .soul  the 
sword  was  now  about  to  pierce  most  keenly.  Mary,  likely,  heard  her 
Son's  fate  from  his  lips.  She  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  lie  near  Him, 
but  we  do  not  know  when;  for  she  was  not  one  of  the  group  of  pious 
Galilean  women  who  habitually  followed  Him,  though  she  was  with 
them  at  this  moment.  Hoav  many  were  together  is  nottold ;  but  Mary, 
at  least,  on  hearing  John's  words,  determined,  in  her  love,  to  go  at  once 
to  Calvar}-,  and  some  round  her  resolved  to  go  with  her.  Her  own 
sister,  who,  it  may  be,  was  Fahmie.  tlie  mother  of  John ;  Dslar}-,  the 
wife  of  Clopas;  Mary  from  j\Iagda]a,  on  the  banks  of  Gennesareth, 
would  attend  her,  and  John,  faithful  as  a  woman,  would  not  stay 
behina. 

The  first  sight  the  Virgin  had  of  her  Son  was  as  He  hung  on  the 
cross,  at  the  roadside,  mocked  by  the  crowd  and  the  passers-by,  and 
scowled  at  by  the  high  priests  and  dignitaries,  who  had  come  out  to 
glut  the  hatred  they  bore  Him  by  the  sight  of  His  agony.  A  super- 
natural darkness — the  sign  of  the  sorrow  and  the  wrath  of  heaven — 
had  fallen  on  the  landscape  .soon  after  the  nailing  to  the  cross — though 
it  was  then  high  noon ;  but  the  spectators  had  fancied  it  only  a  strange 
incident  in  the  weather.  The  Sufferer  had  offered  His  prayer  for  His 
murderers,  and  had  spoken  words  of  comfort  to  the  penitent  spirit 
at  His  side;  when,  as  His  eyes  wandered  over  the  crowd,  He  saw, 
through  the  gloom,  John,  standing  by  His  mother's  side.  Kone  of 
His  "l>rothers  or  sisters"  were  there,  for  His  resurrection  was  first  to 
win  tliem  to  His  cause,  and  ^larj-,  long  a  widow,  was  now  to  be  more 
so  still.  He  knew  John's  heart,  and,  indeed,  his  presence  there  pro- 
claimed it.  The  sight  of  His  mother  in  tears;  true  even  in  death;  in 
spite  of  danger,  or  of  her  broken  heart,  or  of  the  leproaches  rising  on 
every  side;  the  remembrance  of  Nazareth;  the  thought  of  the  sorrows 
that'so  often,  in  thtce  last  years,  had  pierced  her  soul,  and  of  the 
supreme  grief  that  had  now  overwhelmed  her;  the  recognition  of  the 
true  faith  in  Him,  shining  out  in  these  last  hours,  a^  the  child,  borne 
bj'  miracle  to  be  a  Saviour,  the  holy  Son  of  God;  and  the  thought  that 
liis  earthly  relations  to  her  were  closed  for  ever,  filled  Plis  heart  with 
tender  emotions. 

Turning  His  face,  now  veiled  with  many  sorrows,  to  lier  and  John, 
He  provided  for  the  one,  and  honored  the  fidelity  of  the  other,    A  few 
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words  gave  Mary  a  home  and  another  son,  and  rewarded  the  friend 
of  His  soul  bj'  tlie  charge  to  take  the  place  towards  ]\Iarj  He  Himself 
was  leaving.  "Woman,"  said  He,  in  tones  of  infinite  tenderness, 
"behold,  in  him  at  thy  side  thou  hast  thy  Son  given  l)ack  to  thee." 
Then,  looking  at  John,  He  added,  "To  thee  I  trust  My  mother;  let 
her  be  thy  mother  for  My  .sake." 

Need  we  wonder  that  the  beloved  disciple,  writing  his  Gospel  in  old 
age,  felt  a  sweet  reward  in  recalling  an  incident  so  unspeakably  toucii- 
iug?  Mary,  henceforth,  had  a  home,  for  John  took  her  to  his  own. 
His  love  to  h.er  divine  Son  made  him  dearer  to  her  than  the  circle  of 
Nazareth,  however  related.  In  Mary,  he  saw  a  second  mother;  in 
John,  the  widowed  one  saw  a  son.  Nor  was  the  new  nearness  to 
Jesus  the  only  reward  to  John  from  the  cross.  His  Master  had  shown, 
by  His  thousihts  for  others  rather  than  Himself,  in  this  time  of  His 
greatest  need,  that  He  v,as  still  what  He  had  always  been.  Looking 
up  to  Him,  John  saw  the  light  of  higher  than  earthly  victory  on  His 
pale  features,  and  felt  his  faith  confirmed  for  ever. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock,  and  Jesus  had  hung  on  the  cross  about 
three  hours.  Darkness  still  lay  like  a  pall  over  the  landscape, 
as  if  nature,  less  insensible  than  man,  refused  to  look  on  such  a 
spectacle,  or  would  prefigure  the  sadness  one  day  to  be  spread  over 
all  nations  for  the  sin  that  had  caused  so  awful  a  sacrifice.  What 
had  been  passing  in  His  spirit  no  one  can  know.  As  a  man  He  had 
a  nature,  in  all  things,  except  its  sinlcssness,  like  that  of  the  race  at 
large.  But  He  was  also  the  divine  Son  of  God,  for  a  time  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  now,  of  His  own  free  love  to  man,  dj'ing  as  a  ran- 
som for  sin.  We  accept  the  transcendent  m3-sterj'  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  explain  it.  The  cross  was  but  the  culmination  of  a  long 
martjTclom.  His  soul  had  often  been  sore  troubled;  His  sighs  had 
been  marked  even  by  His  disciples.  To  be  dying  for  the  sake  of 
men,  and  yet  to  be  treated  as  their  foe;  to  be  misconceived  and  mis- 
represented ;  to  have  His  heart  full  of  infinite  love,  and  hear,  even 
now,  only  execrations,  brought  back,  for  a  moment,  the  mental 
agony  of  Gethsemane.  It  was  the  "power  of  darkness;"  the  final 
struggle  vvith  the  prince  of  this  world.  To  the  unendurable  torture 
of  the  body  there  was  added  the  unspeakable  spiritual  pain  of  appar- 
ently utter  rejection  by  man,  v>-hom  Pie  loved  with  a  love  so  divine  I 
His  Father  was  with  Him  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  as  much  as  in 
the  Transfiguration  at  Cajsarea  Philippi,  but  the  gathering  clouds  and 
gloom  of  these  last  avrful  hours  made  it  seem,  for  an  instant,  as  if 
His  face  were  hidden.  The  shadows  of  death  passed  for  a  moment 
in  blackness  and  horror  over  His  spirit,  and  His  mental  anguish  re- 
lieved itself  by  a  great  crj^  of  distress.  The  language  we  have  heard 
from  our  mother's  lips  and  have  spoken  in  childhood,  may  be  laid 
aside  in  after  years  for  another,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  life; 
and  Jesus,  doubtless,  in  these  last  years,  had  often  had  to  use  the 
Greek  of  city  communities,  instead  of  His  own  simple  Galilsean. 
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But,  now,  the  sounds  of  infancy,  alwaj's  nearest  the  heart,  and  sure 
to  come  to  tlie  lips  in  our  deepest  emotion,  returned  iu  His  anguisli, 
and  in  words  which  He  had  learned  at  His  mother's  Icuee,  His  heart 
uttered  its  last  wail — 

"Ei«i!  Eloi"!  lama  sabaclilhani;''' 
"My  God!  My  God  I  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?" 

The  first  words  sounded  like  the  name  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah, 
the  expected  herald  of  the  IVlesaiah,  and  were  taken,  by  some  in  the 
crowd,  for  a  crj'  that  he  siiould  come  to  save  Him.  JMeanwliile,  one 
near,  more  pitiful  than  the  rest;  caring  little  for  the  words,  saw  the 
agony  of  which  they  were  the  expression,  and  ran  and  filled  a  sponge 
with  the  soin-  wine-and-water  of  the  soldiers,  and  having  iixed  it  on 
the  .sliort  stem  of  a  hyssop-plant,  growing  near,  put  it  to  His  lips;  for 
the  cross  was  quite  low,  the  feet  of  Jesus  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground. 

A  moment  more,  and  all  was  over.  The  cloud  had  passed  as  sud- 
denly a»  it  rose.  Far  and  wide,  over  the  vanquislied  throngs  of  His 
enemies,  Avith  a  loud  voice,  as  if  uttering  His  shout  of  eterual  victory 
before  entering  into  His  glory,  He  cried, 

It  is  Finished! 

Then,  more  gently,  came  the  words  : — 

"Father,  mto  Thy  hands  I  commend  BIy  ppirit." 

A  moment  more,  and  there  rose  a  great  cry,  as  of  mortal  agony: 
the  head  fell.     He  was  dead. 

The  great  work  of  salvation  was  now,  at  last,  completed;  prophecy 
fulfilled;  the  Ancient  Covenant  at  an  end,  tlie  Kew  inaugurated. 
Judaism  Avas  for  ever  obsolete,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  had  ceased  to 
be  the  peculiar  presence-chamber  of  Jehovah  among  men.  Kor  was 
a  sign  Avauting  that  it  was  so,  for  the  great  Aeil  of  purple  and  gold — 
sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  broad — before  the  iimer  sanctuary  of  the 
Temple,  suddenly  rent  itself  iu  two,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  at 
the  moment  of  Christ's  death:  as  if  He  Avho  had  hitherto  dAvelt  there 
had  gone  forth  to  lead  up  His  Eternal  Son  to  His  OAvn  right  hand. 
And,  indeed,  not  only  the  yielding  veil  of  the  Temple,  but  the  very 
rocks,  round  Calvary,  as  St.  Mat thcAv  tells  us,  "  Avere  rent,  and  the 
earth  quaked,  the  graves  were  opened,  and  many  of  the  saints  sleep- 
ing in  them  rose  from  the  dead,  and  went  into  the  Holy  City,  and 
appeared  unto  manj'." 

One  incident  is  recorded  of  this  moment,  by  three  of  the  Evange- 
lists. The  centurion  in  charge  of  the  troops  had  hiuted,  as  he  passed 
the  cross,  when  Jesus  uttered  His  loud  death-cry.  He  Avas  Avithin  a 
few  yards  of  Him,  and  must  have  inA'oluntarily  fixed  his  gaze  oa 
Him  at  such  a  sound.     He  saAv  the  change  pass  over  His  features;  the 
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light  of  life  leaving  them,  and  the  head  suddenly  sink.  As  it  did  so, 
the  earthquake  i^iiookthe  ground,  and  made  the  three  crosses  tremble. 
But  tlie  tremor  of  the  earth  affected  the  Roman  less  than  the  piercing 
cry  and  sudden  death.  He  had  likely  attended  many  cruciiixious, 
but  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  man  dying  within  three  hours,  on  a 
cross.  He  had  never  heard  a  cruciiied  man,  strong  to  the  last,  uttef 
a  shriek  that  showed,  as  that  of  Jesus  did,  tlie  full  vigour  of  the  vital 
organs  to  the  last.  He  felt  that  there  was  something  mysterious  iu 
it,  and  joining  Avith  it  all  He  liad  seen  and  heard  of  the  Sufferer,  he 
broke  involuntarily  into  the  words,  "Assuredly  this  mian  was 
righteous;  truly  this  was  God's  Son."  The  one  expression  was,  per- 
haps, equivalent  on  his  lips  to  the  other,  but  both  showed  that  evea 
heatlien  spectators  were  profoundly  affected  by  the  spectacle  they 
had  witnessed. 

Nor  was  the  effect  on  the  spectators  less  marked.  The  darkness, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  rending  rocks,  had  Slled  them  Avith  alarm. 
They  had  been  noisy  and  ribald  enough,  for  a  time,  but  wlien  all  was 
over,  amidst  such  strange  portents  of  nature,  they  wei'e  glad  to  hasten 
home  in  silence,  with  tlie  demonstrations  of  awe  peculiar  to  Eastern 
populations— smiting  their  breasts  as  they  went.  The  incidents  of 
Calvary  had  prepai'ed  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  Pentecost,  as  perhapr-j 
the  rending  of  the  veil  had  l)een  the  first  step  towards  the  change  of 
feeling  in  the  great  company  of  priests  who  soon  after  professed 
themselves  Christians. 

The  Jewish  law,  as  I  have  said,  knew  nothing  of  crucifixion,  but  it 
had  been  not  uncommon  to  hang  up  the  body  of  a  criminal  after 
death.  It  was  not  permitted,  however,  that  it  sliould  be  exposed 
after  sunset;  burial  the  same  day  was  enacted,  "that  the  land  should 
not  be  deilled. "  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  left  the  bodies  on  the 
cross  till  they  were  wasted  away,  or  devoured  by  the  dogs,  the  jackals, 
or  the  ravens — as  they  fell  limb  from  limb.  ' '  To  feed  the  crows  on 
the  cross  "  was  a  familiar  expression.  It  was  necessary,  tlierefore,  if 
the  Jewish  law  were  to  be  honoured,  that  the  permission  of  Pilate 
should  be  given  for  putting  the  crucified  ones  to  death,  if  they  had 
not  already  died,  and  for  taking  down  and  burying  their  bodies, 
almost  at  once.  Next  day  was  the  great  Paschal  Sabbath,  and  only 
an  hour  or  two  remained  before  it  commenced.  Three  corpses  seen 
on  the  cross,  so  near  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  City,  on  a  day  so  sa- 
cred, would  m.ake  great  commotion,  as  polluting  the  wliole  place. 
Besides,  the  feelings  of  the  people  might  turn,  with  unknown  results. 

A  deputation  of  the  Temple  authorities,  therefore,  v.-ailed  on  Pilate, 
to  get  his  sanction  for  putting  any  of  the  three  to  death.  Vviio  might 
yet  be  alive.  Tiie  common  way  to  do  so  v.'as  in  keeping  Avith  Roman 
brutality.  The  legs  of  the  unfortunates  were  broken  by  bloAvs  of 
clubs,  and  this  Pilate  authorized  to  be  done,  that  the  shock  might  kill 
tliem  at  once.  The  two  thieA'es  were  found  still  liAanar,  and  the  hor- 
rible order  was  fortliAvitli  executed  on  them,  but  Jesus  was  dead 
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already,  and  tliey  left  Him  untouched,  One  soldier,  however,-^ 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  douljt, — plunged  his  spear  into  the 
Saviour's  side,  making  a  gash  so  wide,  tiiat  Jesus  could  afterwards 
ask  Thomas  to  put  his  hand  into  it,  and  so  deep  that  blood  and  water 
poured  out  in  such  a  quantity  as  attracted  the  notice  of  John,  who 
was  still  standing  close  by. 

That  any  one  should  die  so  soon  on  the  cross,  especially  one,  like 
Jesus,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  un weakened  by  previous  ill-health, 
and  in  such  vigour  to  the  last  as  to  utter  such  a  shriek  as  that  with 
which  He  expired,  appeared  even  to  Christian  antiquity,  to  imply 
some  supernatural  cause.  But  the  mingled  flow  of  blood  and  water 
seems  to  point  unmistakablj^  to  another  explanation.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  appears,  beyond  ciuestion,  to  have  been  the  rupture  of 
His  heart,  brought  about  hy  mental  agony.  Excess  of  joy  or  grief 
is  known  to  induce  the  bursting  of  some  division  of  the  heart,  and 
the  consequent  flow  of  blood  into  the  pericardium,  or  bag,  tilled 
■with  colourless  serum,  like  water,  in  which  the  heart  is  suspended. 
In  ordinary  cases,  only  examination  after  death  discovers  the  fact, 
but  in  that  of  our  Lord,  the  same  end  was  answered  by  the  thrust  of 
the  soldier's  spear.  In  a  death  from  heart-rupture  "  the  hand  is  sud- 
denly carried  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  a  piercing  shriek  uttered." 
The  hands  of  Jesus  were  nailed  to  the  cross,  but  the  appalling  shriek 
is  recorded. 

Jesus  died,  literally,  of  a  1)roken  heart 

The  heat  of  the  clfmate  in  the  East  has  led  to  the  custom  of  burial 
following  almost  immediately  after  death,  but  there  were  special 
reasons  for  that  of  Jesus  being  hurried.  It  Avas  the  eve  of  the  great 
Passover  Sabbath,  and  no  corpse  could  be  left  unburied  to  defile  the 
ceremonial  purity  of  the  Holy  City,  on  that  day.  It  v\  as  necessary, 
therefore,  that  our  Lord  be  buried  without  a  moment's  delay,  for  sun- 
set, when  the  Sabbath  began,  vras  rapidly  approaching. 

Bodies  of  Jewish  criminals  seem  to  have  been  bmied  with  igno- 
miny, in  the  Yallej^  of  Hinnom;  known,  from  this  reason,  as  the 
Valley  of  Corpses — amidst  the  unclean  dust-heaps  of  the  city,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  burned  offal  of  the  Temple  sacrifices.  They  could 
not  be  laid  in  the  graves  of  their  fathers — the  common  burial-place 
of  the  community— for  the  guilty  could  not  be  buried  with  the  just — 
but  were  huddled  out  of  siglit — the  beheaded,  or  hanged,  in  one  spot; 
the  stoned,  and  burned,  in  another.  But  such  an  indignity  was  not 
to  befall  the  sacred  form  of  the  Saviour. 

Among  the  spectators  of  the  crucifixion  there  had  been  one,  if  not 
two,  whose  position  might  have  enabled  them  to  be  of  service  to  Jesus 
in  His  hour  of  need,  before  the  high  priestly  court,  had  they  had  the 
moral  courage  to  avow  their  convictions.  Joseph,  a  member  of  the 
ruling  class,  known  by  the  name  of  his  birthplace — Arimathea,  or 
Ramathaini  Zophim,  where  Samuel  the  prophet  was  born — among 
the  "fruitful  hills"  of  Ephraim — had  long  been  a  secret  disciple;  and 
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BO.  nlso,  had  Nicodemus,  another  member  of  the  theocratic  oligarchy. 
Afraid  of  the  overwhehning  opposition  they  must  encounter  by  sup- 
porting Clirist,  they  had  timidly  kept  in  tlie  background  during  His 
trial,  though  neither  had  voted  for  the  condemnation.  Joseph,  indeed, 
if  not  both,  had  even  braved  public  opinion,  and  the  -n'rath  of  their 
fellow-counsellors,  l)y  following  Jesus  to  Calvary,  Now  that  He  was 
dead,  breaking  through  all  weak  reserve  and  caution  at  last,  he  went 
into  the  city,  and  waited  on  the  Procurator,  in  his  palace,  to  ask  as  a 
favour,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  might  be  put  at  his  disposal.  He 
would  fain  honour  His  lifeless  form,  if  only  to  show  his  regret  and 
shame  for  unworthy  half-heartcduess  while  He  still  lived.  The  meek- 
ness and  majestic  silence  under  all  reproaches  and  indignities;  the 
veiled  sky,  the  trembling  earth ;  the  prayer  of  the  Sufferer  for  His 
murderers;  His  wail  of  mental  agony,  as  if  forsaken;  and  then  the 
great  shriek,  and  sudden  death — had  awed  his  soul,  and  lifted  him  far 
above  fear  of  man.  He  had  been  waiting  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
before,  but  would  openly  identify  himself  with  its  founder  now. 

Pilate  was  astonished,  alike,  that  a  Jew  in  Joseph's  position  should 
make  such  a  request,  and  that  Jesus  should  already  be  dead.  It  was  not 
allowed  to  remove  a  bod)^  from  the  cross  without  formal  permission 
from  the  Procurator.  The  Eleven,  with  one  exception,  had  left  their 
j^Iaster  alone  amidst  His  enemies  in  His  last  awful  hours,  and  even  the 
women  who  had  watched  the  cross,  did  not  venture  to  ask  the  stony- 
hearted governor  to  let  them  pay  the  last  tribute  of  love  to  the  dead. 
It  was  no  light  matter  Joseph  had  undertaken ;  for  to  take  part  in  a 
burial,  at  any  time,  would  detile  him  for  seven  days,  and  make  every- 
thing unclean  which  he  touched;  and  to  do  so  now  involved  his  seclu- 
cion  tlirough  the  whole  Passover  week — with  all  its  holy  observances 
and  rejoicings.  But,  conscience-stricken  for  the  past,  he  had  risen 
superior,  alike  to  prudent  inaction  or  ceremonial  prejudice,  and  would 
render  his  Master  a  tribute  and  service  especially  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Jew.  It  was  one  of  the  most  loved  remembrances  of  the  hero 
Tobit,  in  the  old  times  of  the  lirst  exile,  that  he  buried  any  Jew  whom 
lie  found  cast  out  dead,  round  Nineveh,  and  Josephus  could  add  no 
darker  horror,  a  generation  later,  to  the  picture  of  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, than  by  telling  that  the  Zealots  would  not  bury  those  slain  in 
the  city  ^or  who  fell  down  on  the  roads.  Joseph  would  not  suffer 
Jesus  to  want  the  last  offices,  with  all  the  indignity  the  neglect  would 
imply.  _ 

Sending  for  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  execution,  and  tind- 
ing  that  Jesus  was  really  dead,  Pilate  gra"iited  Joseph's  strange  request. 
A  brave  deed  had  had  its  success.  The  humour  of  the  Procurator  could 
not  be  counted  on,  and  the  rage  of  Joseph's  o^\%  party  was  certain. 
In  later  days,  a  servant,  Porphyrius,  who  ventured  to  ask  from  the  Pro- 
curator Firmilian,  the  b(jdy  of  his  martyred  master,  the  presbyter  Pam- 
philus,  for  burial,  was  himself  seized  and  put  to  death.  The  apoc- 
ryphal Acts  of  Pilate  describe  Joseph  as  beseeching  the  favour  with 
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tears  and  entreaties,  and  they,  thus,  rightly  mark  the  gravity  of  his 
act,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  meaner  influence  came  to  his  help, 
for  Philo  tells  us  that  Pilate's  special  characteristic  was  his  openness 
to  a  bribe.  Two  cr  tliree  thousand  denarii  from  the  wealthy  suppli- 
cant, would  ^^  eigh  more  than  Ids  supplications,  in  securing  his  wi.sh. 

A  written  order,  or  a  verbal  command  to  the  centurion,  put  the 
body  at  Joseph's  disposal. 

With  the  help  of  servants,  and,  it  may  be,  of  some  soldiers,  the 
cross  was  quickly  cut  down  or  lifted  from  its  socket,  and  laid  on  the 
ground,  the  cords  round  the  limits  untied,  and  the  nails  drawn  from 
the  hands  and  feet.  An  open  bier  sufficed  to  carry  away  the  body  to 
its  destined  resting-place. 

Among  the  Jews  the  hopes  of  the  future  were  closely  connected 
•with  the  careful  preservation  of  the  body  after  death.  Like  the 
Egyptians,  thej' attached  supreme  importance  to  the  inviolability  of 
the  tomb  either  by  time  or  violence,  and,  no  less,  to  the  checking  of 
natural  decay,  by  embalming.  To  perpetuate  their  existence  on 
earth,  at  least  in  the  withered  mockery  of  the  grave,  and  to  lie  in  the 
Holy  Land,  in  the  midst  of  their  fathers,  had,  at  all  times,  been  the 
most  sacred  wish  of  the  Jews.  In  the  dajs  of  Jesus,  however,  an 
additional  motive  for  burial  in  Palestine,  and  a  careful  preservation 
of  the  body,  was  found  in  the  belief  of  the  Resurrection,  which  was 
to  take  place  first  in  Judca,  commencing  in  the  vallej'  under  the  east 
of  the  Temple.  Even  now  an  Israelite  always  seeks  to  have  some  of 
the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  laid  in  his  grave,  that  the  spot  where  he 
rests  maybe  counted  part  of  the  sacred  ground  ;  if,  indeed,  his  body 
has  not,  before  the  Judgment,  made  its  way  through  land  and  sea,  to 
the  home  of  his  fathers.  The  same  feeling  was  all-powerful  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord,  for  in  the  great  sieges  of  Jerusalem,  many  Jewish 
fugitives  came  back  to  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  they  had 
alread}'  striven  to  escape — that  fhey  might  count  on  at  least  the  last 
of  all  blessings,  a  burial  in  its  holy  bounds. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  like  all  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
has,  hence,  since  the  earliest  times,  aboimded  in  tombs  hewn  out  in 
the  limestone  rock.  Princes,  rich  men,  every  one  who  could  by  any 
means  secure  it,  desired,  above  all  things,  to  prepare  for  themselves 
and  their  families  an  "  everlasting  house,"  and  such  a  tomb,  never 
yet  used,  had  been  hewn  out  in  the  hill-side  for  himself,  by  Joseph, 
in  a  garden  not  far  from  Calvary. 

To  this  the  body  of  Jesus  wjis  nov/  taken.  Xicodemus  had  come 
with  some  of  his  servants,  and  he  and  tbey,  with  Joseph  and  his  at- 
tendants, aud^Iaryof  Magdala,  and  3Iary  the  mother  of  James  1  he 
Less,  and  of  Joses;  tl^^  wifeof  Clopas,  and  perliaps,  some  others  of  the 
true-hearted  women  from  Galilee,  were  the  only  followers  of  His 
bier. 

Arrived  at  the  grave,  the  sacred  burden  was  laid  down  for  a  time, 
till  the  needed  preparations  were  made  for  placing  it  in  the  tomb. 
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The  whole  bodj',  stained  as  it  was  with  blood,  was  tenderly  washed, 
and  then  wrapped  in  broad  bands  of  white  linen,  within  which  were 
thielvly  strewn  jjowdercd  myrrh  and  aloes,  whicli  had  been  provided 
by  Nicodemus  for  the  imperfect  embahnment  practised  by  tlie  Jews. 
The  ends  of  the  bandages  were  apparently  secured  on  the  inner  side 
witli  gnm,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Egyptinu  dead.  A  v>'hite  cloth  was 
finally  laid  over  the  face,  after  a  last  kiss,  the  pledge  of  undying  love. 
The  corpse  was  then  laid  in  a  niche  in  the  roclv,  and  since  tlierc  Avai 
no  stone  door,  as  in  some  tombs,  a  grciit  stone,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  rolled  against  the  entrance,  to  protect  the  body  from  the 
designs  of  enemies,  or  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  It  was  only  a  hur- 
riedburial,  for  the  last  i-ays  of  the  sun  were  shining  on  the  garden  as 
the  stone  v^'as  set  up  against  the  entrance  to  the  grave. 

Even  then,  hoAvever,  there  were  some  hearts  that  could  not  leave 
the  spot.  Though  He  no  longer  spoke  to  them,  and  they  no  longer 
saw  Ilim,  some  of  the  Ga!ila?an  faithful  ones  sliil  felt  that  He  Avas 
theirs,  and  sat  down  as  mourners,  on  the  earth,  before  tlie  door  of  the 
tomb.  In  the  evening  stillness  and  gathering  tAviliglit  they  still 
seemed  to  hear  His  voice  and  see  His  form,  and  so  tliej'  lingered  on, 
as  near  as  might  be,  into  the  Sabbath  eve,  and  lamented  Him  v.'hom 
they  had  lost. 

Meanwhile,  the  fears  of  tlie  chief  priests  and  their  party  had  already 
awaked.  A  meeting  had  been  held  immediately  after  the  crucitixion, 
aud  the  success  of  the  scheme  to  crush  Jesus  had,  doubtless,  been  the 
subject  of  hearty  mutual  congratulations.  But  they  dreaded  that  all 
was  not  over.  It  was  remembered  by  one  or  more  that "  the  deceiver" 
had  spoken  darkly  of  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  third  clay,  and  His 
disciples,  acting  on  this  hint,  might  steal  the  body,  and  spread  abroad 
the  assertion  that  He  liad  actually  risen,  misleading  the  people  more 
than  ever,  by  claiming  for  Him  divine  honors.  It  was  hence  necessary 
that  the  grave  should  be  watched  for  three  days.  A  deputation  was, 
therefore,  appointed  to  wait  on  Pilate,  representing  their  apprehen- 
sions. Tired  of  them,  and  hating  them,  the  governor  was  in  no 
humour  to  argue.  "Ye  have  a  guard,"  said  he,  with  military  blunt- 
ness.  "Go,  make  it  as  sure  as  3'e  can."  This  they  did.  Passing  a 
strong  cord  across  the  stone,  and  securing  its  ends  by  clay,  they  sealed 
it,  after  noting  that  the  soldiers  Avere  duly  stationed  so  as  to  make 
approach  Avithout  their  knoAvledge  impossible. 

And  thus  the  Redeemer  Avas  left — pale,  but  victorious — to  sleep 
through  the  SabbatlL 


CHAPTER  LXIY. 

THE  KESURKECTION  AXD  THE  FORTY  DATS. 

The  religion  of  tlie  Letter  had  cairied  out  to  the  bitter  end  its  con- 
flict "wilh  the  religion  of  the  Spirit.  Incapable  of  reform :  identifying 
its  dead  rights  with  the  essence  of  truth;  it  had  crucified  the  Teacher 
who  had  dared  to  say  that  they  had  served  their  day,  and  lost  their 
worth.  Ritualism  had  reached  its  natural  culmination  in  claiming  to 
be  the  whole  of  religion,  and  had  slain  The  Truth  itself,  when  He 
witnessed  against  it. 

The  benumbed  and  moribund  Past  had  striven  to  perpetuate  itself, 
by  attempting  to  destroy  the  Kingdom  of  the  Future  in  its  cradle. 
How  utterly  it  failed,  eighteen  centuries  have  told  us. 

It  was  the  old  story:  the  light  had  come  into  the  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  would  not  have  it;  accustomed  to  the  one,  it  was  only  daz- 
zled and  blinded  by  the  other.  Evil  had  had  its  apparent  triumph. 
As  far  as  the  will  and  hand  of  man  could  effect  it,  He  who,  alike  as 
He  was  man,  and  as  also  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  knew  no  spot  or  blem- 
ish of  sin,  had  been  crushed  as  an  evil-doer.  The  one  holy  being  of 
our  race,  having  revealed  Himself  as  the  true  Christ,  expected  for 
ages;  the  Hope  of  Israel;  the  highest  and  perfect  expression,  the  true 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  ancient  economy;  and  even  of  all  other  relig- 
ions, so  far  as  they  had  divine  elements  in  them ;  had  been  rejected 
and  dishonoured  to  the  uttermost  by  the  rulers  of  the  People  of  God, 
and  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation.  He  who  had  desired  to  secure 
the  salvation  of  Israel,  and  through  it,  of  humanity,  and  had  shown 
how,  alone,  that  salvation  could  be  attained,  had  been  branded  by  the 
highest  authorities,  both  of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  as  a  deceiver  of 
the  people.  The  blindness  of  the  one,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
other,  had  united  in  attempting  to  crush  Him  whose  only  weapons  iu 
the  assault  of  evil  had  been  the  highest  wisdom,  the  divinest  love, 
and  unconquerable  meekness.  But  their  triumph  was  only  a  mo- 
mentary and  permitted  eclipse  of  the  Light  of  the  World,  destined, 
presently,  to  reappear,  in  unveiled,  and,  henceforth,  unsetting  glory. 

"  Nothing,"  .says  even  so  keen  a  critic  as  Heinrich  Ewald,  "stands 
more  historically  certain  than  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  and  ap- 
peared again  to  His  followers,  or  than  that  their  seeing  Him  thus, 
again,  was  the  beginning  of  a  liigher  faith,  and  of  all  their  Christian 
work  in  the  Avorld.  It  is  equaliycertain  that  they  thus  saw  Him,  not 
as  a  common  man,  or  as  a  shade  or  gliost  risen  from  the  grave;  but 
as  the  one  Only  Son  of  God — already  more  than  man  at  once  in  nature 
and  power;  and  that  all  vv'ho  thus  beheld  Him,  recognized  at  once  and 
instinctively  His  uniciue  divine  dignity,  and  firmly  believed  in  it 
thenceforth.     The  Twelve  and  others  had,  iadeed,  learned  to  look  on 
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Him,  even  in  life,  as  the  True  Messianic  King  and  the  Son  of  God, 
but  from  the  moment  of  His  reappearing,  they  recognized  more 
clearly  and  fully  the  divine  side  of  His  nature,  and  saw  in  Him  the 
conqueror  of  death.  Yet  the  two  pictures  of  llim  thus  fixed  in  their 
minds  were  in  th?/?  essence  identical.  That  former  familiar  appear- 
ance of  the  GAWaly  Christ,  and  this  higher  vision  of  Him,  with  its 
depth  of  emotion  and  ecstatic  joy,  were  so  inter-related  that,  even  in 
the  first  days  or  weeks  after  His  death,  they  could  never  have  seen  in 
Him  the  Heavenly  Messiah,  if  they  had  not  first  known  Him  so  well 
as  the  earthly." 

Mary  of  Magdala,  and  the  wife  of  Clopas,  herself  another  Mary — 
for  Mary,  from  the  Hebrew  Miriam,  was  a  favourite  name  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  sister  of  Moses, — had  .sat  on  the  ground  at  the  door  of 
the  garden-tomb  in  which  the  Beloved  One  lay,  till  late  on  the  even- 
ing on  Fridaj''.  The  trumpet  announcing  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Passover  Sabbath  had  only  startled  them  for  a  moment,  and  exhaust- 
ed nature  had,  perhaps,  first  compelled  them  to  leave. 

The  next  day  rose  calm  and  bright  on  the  budding  and  blossoming 
landscape,  for  it  was  Nisan — the  month  of  flowering — and  nature  was 
in  the  secret  to  be  revealed  on  the  morrow — and  might  well,  for  joy, 
put  on  her  fairest.  The  courts  of  the  Temple  were  filled  from  morn- 
ing till  evening,  with  zealous  worshippers:  the  barefooted,  white- 
robed,  and  turbaned  priests  were  busy  offering  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats  for  the  sins  of  Israel,  unconscious  that  the  blood  of  a  greater 
sacrifice  had  been  shed,  of  which  that  which  thej'  offered  was  only 
the  rude,  and  well-nigh  revolting,  symbol.  Yet  it  must  have  been 
with  strange  feelings  they  went  through  the  services  of  the  day.  The 
trumpets  and  voices  of  the  Levites  were  loud  and  clear  as  ever:  the 
high  priest,  fresh  from  Golgotha,  not  less  gorgeous  in  his  splendid 
robes: — the  crowd  of  priests  not  less  pressed  with  official  toil:  the 
throngs,  filling  the  courts  below,  not  less  numerous  or  devout.  But 
an  omen,  portentous  bej^ond  all  their  history  recorded,  had  been  seen 
by  Levite  and  priest  alike — for,  was  not  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
hitherto  veiled  in  awful  darkness,  and  entered  only  once  in  the  year, 
for  a  few  moments,  by  the  high  priest,  laid  visibly  open  before  all  in 
the  court  of  the  priests:  in  fact,  before  ail  in  the  vast  Temple  area, 
for  the  Holy  of  Holies  stood  high  above  the  rest  of  the  sanctuary? 
The  huge,  heavy  veil  of  Babylonian  tapestry  of  fine  flax,  gorgeous  in 
its  hyacinth  and  scarlet  and  purple,  had  been  mysteriously  rent  from 
top  to  bottom,  at  the  moment  when  the  "enemy  of  the  Temple"  ex- 
pired on  Calvary,  and  the  awful  presence-chamber  of  Jehovah  had 
been  exposed  to  every  eye,  like  ground  no  longer  sacred. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  even  the  Eleven,  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  events  of  the  day.  Having  no  clear  idea  of  their  Master's 
meaning,  and  thinking  little  on  words  painful  at  best.  His  repeated 
warnings  that  He  must  be  put  to  death,  but  would  rise  again  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  had  made  no  lasting  impression  on  their  minds. 
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The  catastrophe  had  been  so  sudden  and  complete,  that,  for  the  time, 
they  were  confounded  and  paralyzed. 

It  is  the  glory  of  woman  that  she  most  seldom  forsakes  those  she 
loves,  even  when  things  luc  darkest.  The  two  ]\Iarys  had  left  the 
grave  only  when  the  deep  night  compelled  them,  but,  even  then,  they 
still  had  its  Dear  One  in  their  hearts.  The  Sabbath,  which  had  begun 
just  as  the  stone  was  rolled  to  the  entrance,  kept  them  from  doing 
anything  for  Him  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  was  no  sooner  over, 
on  Saturday  at  simset,  than,  with  Salome  and  Joanna,  and  some 
other  women,  they  arranged  to  take  additional  spices  at  the  earliest 
dawn  to  complete  the  enibalming  of  the  body  begun  by  Kicodemus, 
but  left  unfinished  through  the  approach  of  the  Sabbath.  Mary, 
mother  of  Jesus,  was  too  sorely  stricken  in  heart  to  join  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  Roman  sentries  were  pacing  to  and  fro  on  their 
beat,  before  the  sepulchre .  their  fire  lighted,  for  the  spring  night  was 
chilly,  and  besides,  the  light  prevented  any  one  approaching.  The 
true-hearted  women  had  rcsolved  to  reach  the  grave  by  sunrise,  which 
would  take  place  about  a  quarter  before  six  in  the  morning,  and  slept 
outside  the  city  gates,  wliich  would  not  open  till  daybreak  at  the 
earliest.  The  "grey  dawn  had  hardly  shown  itself,  when  they  were 
afoot  on  their  errand,  to  perform  the  last  offices  of  love.  As  they 
went,  however,  a  difficulty  rose  of  which  they  had  not  thought  be- 
fore. Who  would  roll  away  the  stone  for  them,  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre?  They  had  heard  nothing  of  its  having  been  sealed  during 
the  Sabbath,  or  of  the  guard  being  mounted  in  the  garden,  else  they 
might  have  been  altogether  discouraged.  But  they  had,  doubtless, 
told  some  of  the  Eleven  where  the  grave  lay,  and  might  hope  that 
one,  at  least,  would  be  there  to  help  them. 

A  greater  than  an  Apostle  had  already,  however,  been  at  the  tomb. 
For  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  "an  angel  of 'the  Lord  had  descended  from 
heaven,  his  countenance  shining  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white 
as  snow,"  " and, "  striking  terror  evcii  into  the  Roman  guard,  "had 
rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door."  As  it  opened  the  Crucified 
One  had  come  forth,  unseen  by  the  dazzled  soldiers,  and  had  pres- 
ently vanished. 

They  had  scarcely  left  the  spot,  when  the  women  arrived.  The 
earth  had  been  trembling  strangely,  l)ut  they  had  kept  on  their  way. 
How  great  must  have  been  their  astonishment,  however,  when  they 
found  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  the  grave  open.  There  was  no 
longer  a  guard,  for  the  soldiers  had  fled  in  terror  at  the  angelic  vision. 
IMary  of  jlagdala  had  entered  the  garden  first,  and  had  found  things 
thus,  and  having  run  back  to  the  others,  hastened  into  the  city  to  tell 
Peter  and  John.  Determined  to  solve  the  mystery,  if  possible,  her 
companions  came,  together,  to  the  sepulchre,  and,  bending  down, 
entered  its  inner  chamber.  But  it  was  only  to  be  appalled  by  the 
sight  of  an  angel,  in  white,  sitting  in  it;  as  if  waitmg  to  bear  the  glad 
news  to  them,  of  v.'hat  had  taken  place.     Presently,  a  second  radiant 
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form  stood  before  them,  as  they  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth, 
in  terror.  But  words  now  fell  on  their  ears  which  brought  back  joy 
to  their  liearts.  "Fear  not,  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth who  was  crucified.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead? 
He  is  not  here,  for  He  is  risen.  Behold  the  place  where  they  laid 
Him.  But  go  quickly,  tell  His  di.sciples,  and  Peter,  that  He  is  risen 
from  the  dead.  Remember  the  words  that  He  said  to  you,  while  He 
was  j'et  in  Galilee — that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again. 
And  tell  them  '  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee ' — there  you  will  see 
Him,  as  He  said  unto  you.     So,  I  have  told  you." 

]\Iary  of  Magdala  had  hurried  back  to  Jerusalem  with  eager  steps, 
to  tell  Peter  and  John,  who  seem  to  have  lived  together  at  this  time, 
the  strange  fact  of  the  gi'ave  being  empty.  The  Virgin  JMother, 
John's  honoured  guest,  now,  doubtless,  heard  the  amazing  news,  and 
joined  the  other  Mary  in  urging  the  two  Apostles  to  go  instantly  to 
the  tomb;  though  their  own  hearts  had  at  once  instinctively  impelled 
both,  forthwith,  to  do  so.  Peter  and  John,  therefore,  were  on  the 
way  to  the  garden  at  once ;  their  eager  haste  hurrying  them  to  the 
utmost  speed.  John,  however,  younger  than  Peter,  outran  him,  yet 
contented  himself,  on  reaching  the  tomli,  with  stooping  down,  and 
gazing  into  its  empty  space.  The  body,  assuredly,  was  gone,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  violence,  for  the  linen  bandages  lay  carefully  unrolled, 
in  the  empty  niche  where  the  Saviour  had  been  placed.  Natural  rev- 
erence, and  the  awful  mystery  before  him,  kept  him  from  actually 
entering;  but  no  such  hesitation  checked  the  impulsive  Peter.  Pass- 
ing under  the  low  door  he  went  in,  undismayed.  The  sepulchre  was, 
indeed,  empty,  as  John  and  the  women  had  found;  only  the  grave- 
linen  was  leit:  the  bauds  for  the  body  and  limbs  laid  by  themselves, 
and  the  cloth  that  had  covered  the  face  of  the  Dead,  not  lying  with 
them,  but,  folded  up.  in  a  place  by  itself.  Following  his  friend,  John 
now  entered,  and  saw  that  it  was  so.  The  gi-eat  truth,  as  he  himself 
tells  us  in  long  after  years,  now,  for  the  first  time,  flashed  on  his 
mind,  that  Jesus  had  risen.  Neither  he  nor  the  other  Apostles  had, 
as  yet,  realized  that  it  had  been  foretold  in  the  Scriptures  that  He 
would  do  so;  for  this  vrould  have  explained  the  whole  at  once,  and 
would  have  tlirown  light  on  the  hitherto  mysterious  words  of  Jesus 
Himself  respecting  His  resurrection. 

Having  seen  for  themselves  the  empty  tomb,  they  thought  like  men, 
only  of  returning,  to  discuss  with  each  other  and  with  their  brethren, 
what  it  could  mean.  But  the  Vi'omcn  would  not  leave  the  spot. 
Wandering  everywhere,  they  only  cared  to  find  Him  whom  they 
loved,  if  tiiey  could,  for  they  fancied  that  the  body  had  been  removed 
to  some  other  place.  Itlary  of  ]\Iagda!a  had,  meanwhile,  returned, 
and. stood  weeping  at  the  door  of  the  tomb;  her  spirit,  like  that  of  her 
companions,  overborne  with  longing  anxiety  to  fincj  Him,  if  possible, 
and  refusing  to  believe  that  she  would  not.     The  two  Apostles  had 
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seen  no  angels,  but  the  weeping  woman  was  more  highly  favoured. 
Gazing  into  the  sepulclire,  the  empty  space  where  Jesus  had  lain  was 
no  longer  untenanted,  but,  instead  of  the  Redeemer,  she  saw  two  angels, 
in  bright  robes,  one  where  the  head,  and  the  other  where  the  feet  had 
rested.  They  were  there  to  comfort  the  broken  heart,  as,  indeed,  they 
had,  doubtless,  been  before;  though  for  the  time  they  had  remained 
unseen. 

"  Woman,"  said  one,  in  a  human  voice,  that  disarmed  fear,  "  why 
weepest  thou?" 

"Because,  "replied  Mary,  in  broken  accents,  "  they  have  taken  away 
my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him." 

As  she  said  this,  she  tui'ned  and  drew  back  into  the  open  garden, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  did.  A  man  now  stood  before  her,  in  the 
simple  dress  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  being  in  a  garden,  she  natu- 
rally thought  him  the  person  employed  in  it.  "  Woman,"  said  the 
stranger,  strangly  enough  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  IVIary,  in  the  same 
words  as  the  angels  had  used,  "why  Aveepest  thou? — whom  seekest 
thou?"  "Sir,"  said  Mary,  taking  it  for  granted,  as  great  sorrow  does, 
that  the  cause  of  her  grief  must  be  known  to  all — "  if  thou  hast  car- 
ried Him  from  this  tomb,  pray  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him,  and  I 
will  take  Him  away."  She  was  a  woman  of  means,  and  would  see 
that  He  had  a  final  and  suitable  resting-place. 

No  reply  was  given,  except  the  repetition  of  her  own  name — 
"Mary."  But  the  voice  revealed  the  speaker.  It  was  that  of  Jesus. 
She  had  not  recognized  the  known,  but  now  strangely  etherealized 
features — the  one  ' '  spiritual  body  "  ever  seen  by  human  eyes — the 
corruptible  changed  into  incorruption — the  mortal  into  immortality. 
But  the  sound  of  that  voice,  so  tenderly  remembered,  brought  with  it 
full  recognition  of  the  face  and  form. 

"Rabbouni,"  said  she,  in  the  country  tongue  they  both  loved  so 
well — "My  Teacher!"  and  was  about  to  fall  on  His  neck  in  uncontrol- 
lable emotion. 

"Touch  me  not,"  said  He,  drav\'ing  back,  "fori  have  not  yet 
ascended  to  the  Father,  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  to  them,  I 
ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God." 

Meanwhile,  the  other  women  had  come  near,  and  hearing  and  seeing 
what  had  passed,  kneeled  in  lowly  worship.  As  they  approached, 
Jesus  greeted  them  Avith  the  salutation  they  had,  doubtless,  often 
heard  from  His  lips — "All  hail!" — and  the  words,  and  the  sight  of 
Mary  adoring  him,  left  them  no  question  of  its  being  their  Lord.  He 
had 'withheld  Mary  from  any  approach  to  the  tender  freedom  of  for- 
mer days,  but  He  now  stood  still  while  the  lowly  band,  Mar}"  doubt- 
less among  them,  held  Him  bj'  the  feet,  and  did  Him  lowliest  rever- 
ence. Then,  as  they  kneeled,  came  the  words,  grateful  to  their  hearts, 
' '  Be  not  afraid !  Go,  tell  my  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  they 
will  see  me  there." 

So  saying,  He  was  gone. 
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Losing  no  time,  Mary  of  Magdala.  and  the  others,  hurried  bade  to 
Jerusalem,  and  found  that,  in  the  still  early  morning,  the  news  had 
spread  to  all  the  Eleven,  that  their  Master  was  alive,  and  had  been 
seen  both  by  her  and  by  them.  But  it  seemed  too  wonderful  for  sim- 
ple minds  to  realize  at  once,  and  sounded  only  like  an  idle  tale  which 
they  could  not  believe.  It  sufficed,  however,  to  rally  them,  for  the 
first  time  since  Gethsemane ;  for  that  very  night  they  once  more  as- 
sembled as  of  old. 

Xo  detailed  narrative  of  the  successive  appearances  of  Jesus  to  His 
disciples,  after  His  resurrection,  has  been  left  us,  each  narrative  giv- 
ing only  special  cases,  wliich  had  particularly  impressed  the  mind  of 
the  writer.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  tliat  He  showed  Himself  on  many 
occasions  of  which  no  record  is  preserved,  for  St.  John  expressly  tells 
us,  in  his  summary  of  the  Forty  Days,  that  besides  the  sign  in  the  case 
of  Thomas,  Jesus  did  many  others  before  His  disciples,  which  are  not 
written  in  the  Gospel  bearing  the  Apostle's  name,  and  He  had  prom- 
ised that  He  would  manifest  Himself  again,  soon  after  His  deatli,  to 
those  who  continued  faithful  to  Him.  Had  v>e  a  full  narrative  of  tlie 
mysterious  interval  between  Calvary  and  the  Ascension,  it  would 
doubtless  illustrate  more  vividly  than  existing  records  permit,  the  ful- 
ness and  variety  of  demonstration  which  alone  accounts  for  the  firm 
and  triumphant  proclamation  of  the  Resurrection  by  the  Apostles  and 
early  Church. 

One  characteristic  is  common  to  all  the  appearances  recounted: 
they  never  pass  outside  the  purely  spiritual  bounds  we  instinctively 
associate  with  the  mysterious  existence  on  which  Jesus  had  entered. 
Even  when  most  closely  touching  the  material  and  earthly.  He  is  al- 
w^ays  seen  sjieaking  and  acting  onlj-  as  a  spirit,  coming  suddenly,  re- 
vealing Himself  in  an  imperceptibly  increasing  completeness  which 
culminates  at  last  in  some  unmistakable  sign,  and  presently  vanishing, 
as  suddenly  as  He  appeared.  He  no  longer  acts  or  suffers  as  before 
His  death,  and  even  when  condescending  most  to  the  seen  and  ma- 
terial, only  does  so  to  prove  Himself,  beyond  question,  the  same 
Jesus  as  formerly,  who  in  common  human  life,  shared  all  the  experi- 
ences and  wants  of  His  followers.  To  some  He  made  Himself  known, 
as  to  ]\Iary  and  the  women,  by  a  single  word  or  by  brief  sentences, 
the  voice  carrying  instant  conviction  with  it :  to  others,  in  a  lengthen- 
ed communion,  as  witli  the  disciples  going  to  Enimaus;  kindling 
their  soul  bj^  tlie  higher  sense  He  gave  to  the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  rep- 
etition of  the  symbolic  "breaking  of  bread,"  which,  on  the  last  night, 
He  iiad  enjoined  on  the  Eleven:  to  others  again,  as  to  Thomas,  by  an 
outward  material  proof  from  the  wounds  on  His  person;  and,  to  still 
others,  by  joining  them  in  their  simple  repast,  as  with  the  disciples  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  galiiee. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  notice  by  St.  Paul,  that  the  first  appearance, 
after  that  granted  to  the  women,  was  vouchsafed  to  Peter,  perhaps 
while  still  in  the  garden.     The  completeness  of  the  Apostle's  repent 
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ance  had  secured  as  complete  a  forgiveness,  and  Jesus  could  not  for- 
get that  Peter's  home  at  Capernaum  had  been  His,  or  how  true-hearted 
lie  had  been  from  the  very  days  of  the  Baptism  on  the  Jordan,  though 
he  had  failed  for  a  moment,  when  off  his  guard.  The  look  of  re- 
proach, mingled  with  love  and  pity,  had  melted  Peter's  heart  while 
the  denials  were  yet  on  his  lips,  and  now,  the  look  and  tender  words 
of  the  risen  Christ,  bound  him  to  Him  for  ever.  He  had  been  the 
foremost  in  zeal  for  the  meek  and  lowly  Master,  while  still  rejected 
and  despised,  but  when  that  Master  stood  before  him,  the  conqueror 
of  death,  and  the  glorified  Sou  of  God,  his  zeal  rose  to  a  passsiouate 
devotion  that,  henceforth,  knew  no  abatement. 

The  news  of  the  resurrection  spread  fast  among  the  disciples  in 
Jerusalem ;  still  it  required  time  to  reach  all,  and  even  when  it  spread, 
the  fact  was  too  gi'eat  to  be  realized  at  once,  and  too  coutrarj-  to  pre- 
vious expectations,  to  be  other  than  slowly  understood.  Deep  dejec- 
tion reigned  throughout  the  little  Christian  company.  In  spite  of  all 
their  Master's  warnings.  His  death  had  come  on  them  by  surprise, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  had  destroyed  everything.  Cut  off  suddenly  from 
all  the  hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom  they  had  cherished,  notwithstand- 
ing the  constant  lessons  of  Christ's  life  and  words,  and  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  loss  of  their  Teacher  and  Head,  they  appeared  to  be 
left  helpless,  and  paralyzed.  The  horrors  of  the  past  few  days  en- 
grossed their  thoughts  and  conversation.  They  believed  Him  now  in 
Paradise,  but  no  one  dreamed  of  a  resurrection  so  soon.  John  had, 
indeed,  risen  in  some  measure  to  the  grandeur  of  the  truth,  and 
Peter  had  even  seen  Him,  but  the  bulk  of  the  disciples  had  lost  well- 
uigh  all  hope.  The  report  of  the  empty  grave  and  of  the  vision  of 
angels  and  of  their  announcement  that  He  was  alive,  was  insufficient 
to  break  their  gloom,  and  prolonged  their  perplexity  without  reliev- 
ing it. 

Midday  had  passed,  and  onlj'  floating  rumours  were,  as  yet,  abroad. 
The  disciples  began  to  think  of  finally  separating,  and  abandoning  all 
hope;  for,  without  their  j\Iaster,  they  were  without  a  leader.  Two  of 
them  determined  to  go  home  to  Emmaus,  a  village  between  seven  and 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  slope  of  the  hills. 
The  way  to  it  was  over  hills,  and  through  valleys,  more  and  more 
barren  as  Jerusalem  was  left  behind,  but  Emmaus  itself  looked  down 
into  a  hollow  through  which  a  rivulet  spread  greenness  and  beauty. 
Vines  and  olive-trees,  planted  in  terraces  up  the  hill-side,  and  the 
white  and  red  flowers  of  the  almond-tree,  now  bursting  into  blossom 
in  the  valley,  made  the  end  of  the  journey  a  pleasant  contrast  to  its 
beginning. 

The  two  travellers  were  not  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  it  is  not 
even  known  whether  they  had  been  in  the  number  of  the  Sevent}^ 
The  name  of  the  one  is  told  us — Cleopas,  a  different  word  from  Clopas, 
the  name  of  the  husband  of  one  of  the  Marys  who  waited  on  Christ, 
and,  thus,  no  hint  is  furnished  by  it.     The  other  has  been  variously 
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fancied  as  Nathanael,  Peter,  or,  e^-en,  Luke  liimself,  but  it  is  only 
conjecture.  They  were  passing  on  their  way,  their  conversation 
turning  naturally  on  that  of  which  their  hearts  were  full — and  of 
which  they  had  heard  and  spoken  so  much  that  day.  Was  Jesus  the 
Messiah  or  not?  If  so,  how  had  things  happened  as  Ihey  had?  His 
life.  His  words,  His  miracles,  seemed  "to  show  that.  He  was  the  Mes- 
siah, but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  could  the  Messiah  have  been  cruci- 
fied? 

Meanwhile,  a  stranger,  going  their  waj,',  overtook  them,  and,  very 
possibly  to  their  disappointment,  joined  them.  He  had  heard  how 
eagerly  they  were  disputing  and  reasoning,  so  that  it  seemed  only 
natural  when  He  asked  them  what  sul)ject  had  so  engrossed  them. 
Half  impatient  that  he  should  seem  unacquainted  with  a  matter  so 
supreme  to  themselves,  Cleopas  answered — "That  he  could  not  have 
thought  there  Avas  any  one  who  had  been  to  the  feast  in  Jerusalem, 
who  would  ask  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  when  such  great 
things,  still  in  every  one's  mouth,  had  happened  in  these  last  few 
days. " 

"  What  things  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"What  but  respecting  Jesus  of  Nazareth?"  replied  Cleopas.  "  He 
was  a  prophet  of  God,  a  mighty  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  great 
teacher.  All  the  people  must  own  that  Pie  was  that.  Do  j^ou  not 
know  about  Him?  How  our  priests  and  Rabbis  seized  Him,  and 
condemned  Him  to  death,  and  forced  Pilate  to  crucify  Him?  Yet  we 
believed,  as  it  seemed  on  the  best  grounds,  that  He  was  the  Messiah, 
"Who  should  have  delivered  Israel.  But  it  is  now  the  third  day  since 
all  this  has  happened.  Some  of  the  women  belonging  to  our  com- 
pany, however,  have  created  no  little  perplexity  amongst  us.  They 
had  gone  early  in  the  morning  to  the  tomb,  but  found  it  empty,  and 
came  back,  saying  that  angels  had  appeared  to  them,  who  told  them 
that  He  was  alive  again.  On  this  some  of  our  number  went  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  found  the  women  right  as  to  its  being  empty,  but  they 
did  not  see  Jesus  Himself." 

It  was  clear  that  the  spark  of  hope  kindled  by  the  first  report,  ha(3 
been  already  extinguished. 

The  stranger  had  listened  attentively,  and  now,  to  their  surprise, 
began  to  chide  them  for  their  doubt,  and  entered  into  the  matter  thai 
so  engrossed  them,  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  felt  as  supremely 
interested  in  their  Master's  cause  as  they  were  themselves,  and  with 
an  intelligence  that  arrested  their  closest  attention. 

' '  AVhat  is  there  in  all  this,  that  makes  you  so  dejected  and  de- 
spairing?" asked  He.  "O  ye  dull  of  understanding,  and  sluggish  of 
heart!  Why  not  grasp  more  clearly,  and  believe  more  readily,  what 
is  the  burden  of  all  the  prophets?  Had  you  been  as  intelligent,  and 
as  ready  in  your  hearts  as  you  should  have  been,  to  understand  and 
accept  the  witness  of  Scripture,  you  would  have  seen  that  it  had  been 
prophesied,  from  the  first,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die,  as 
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Jesus  has  done  Let  us  examine  whether  the  prophets  do  not  snow 
that  the  Christ — the  Messiah — must  needs  have  been  thus  lowly,  en- 
tering into  His  glory  only  after  sufl'ering  death,  though  you  have 
foolishly  imagined  His  kingdom  was  to  come  by  force  and  miracle? 

The  stranger  was  evidently  a  learned  Eabbi,  at  least;  and  had  won 
their  anxious,  respectful  attention  already,  ])y  the  novelty  and  force 
of  this  appeal.  But,  now,  as  He  journeyed"  on  at  their  side,  their 
wonder  and  delight  increased,  for  He  quoted  passage  alter  passage, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Scriptures,  and  shoAved  them 
hoAV  the  whole  spirit  and  contents  of  the  Holy  Books  pointed  to  such 
a  Messiah  as  He  Iiad  indicated — a  IMessiah  founding  a  spiritual,  not  a 
mere  earthly  kingdom,  founding  it  by  love  and  self-sacritice,  not  by 
force.  They  had  never  heard  such  discourse.  He  threw  light  on  the 
deep  things  of  Scripture  Avhich  made  it  a  new  book  to  them.  They 
had  been  familiar  with  it  from  childhood,  but  now,  for  the  first  time, 
found  that  their  Master,  alike  in  His  life  and  death,  shone  out  from 
every  page. 

Such  discourse  shortened  the  road,  and  found  them  still  eagerly 
listening  as  they  approached  Emmaus,  the  end  of  the  journey.  Climb- 
ing the  hill  path  together,  through  the  terraces  of  vines  and  olives, 
and  passing  under  the  village  gate,  they  were  presently  at  the  house 
where  the  disciples  were  to  staJ^  And,  now,  the  stranger  bade  them 
adieu.  What  they  had  heard  from  Him,  however,  had  interested 
them  so  much,  that  they  longed  to  hear  more.  They  begged  Him, 
therefore,  to  lodge  with  them  for  the  night,  and  this,  the  rather,  as 
the  day  was  far  spent.  Accepting  the  invitation,  all  three  went  into 
the  house. 

It  must  have  been  no  small  wonder  to  the  Two,  Avho  the  mysterious 
stranger  could  be.  Nothing  in  His  dress  or  speech  gave  them  a  clue, 
and  they  did  not  know  His  features.  But  a  feeling  of  reverence 
kept  them  from  asking. 

Simple  refreshments  were  presently  set  before  them — among  the 
rest,  bread  and  wine.  The  stranger,  as  was  His  due,  had  the  place 
of  honour  at  table,  and  it  fell  to  Him  to  hand  what  was  before  them, 
to  the  others.     Only  the  three  were  present. 

Presently  the  Unknown,  taking  the  bread,  offered  the  usual  bene- 
diction— just  as  Jesus  Lad  done ;  broke  the  bread,  just  as  Jesus  had 
broken  it ;  lianded  it  to  them,  just  as  Jesus  had  handed  it.  Bearing, 
voice,  and  manner  were  His.  And  now,  as  they  look  at  Him  more 
closely, — the  veil  He  had  assumed  passes  away,  and  the  very  Face 
and  Form,  also,  were  His. 

It  was  He  !  Meanwhile,  as  they  gazed  in  awful  wonder  and  rever- 
ence, He  vanished. 

No  instance  given  illustrates,  more  strikingly,  the  adaptation  of  the 
Risen  Saviour's  self-disclosures  to  the  requirements  of  His  disciples. 
Their  minds  were  first  enlightened  and  their  hearts  warmed,  till  there 
was  no  longer  a  danger  of  affecting  their  senses  only,  but  a  security 
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of  intelligeut  conviction,  resting  on  impressions  left  by  the  discourse 
they  had  heard.  They  were  gently  led  on  till  fully  prepared,  and 
then  the  Appearance  was  granted  in  a  vi'ay  so  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing and  tender,  that  it  no  less  tired  their  love  man  established  their 
faith. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Two  corld  speak  only  of  what  they  had 
heard  and  seen — of  how  their  hearts  had  glowed  in  their  bosoms,  as 
He  talked  with  them  along  the  road,  and  opened  to  them  the  Script- 
ures. Their  ecstatic  joy  at  having  seen  Ilim,  wlioni  they  had  known 
as  the  earthly  JMcssiali,  now  luiveiled  to  tliem  as  the  ^lessiah,  risen 
and  glorified — the  conqueror  of  death — can  only  be  faintly  imagined. 
Neither  life  nor  death  could  ever  efface  the  memory  of  it  from  their 
inmost  hearts.  But  their  brethren  must  know  the  great  truth. 
Hastening,  with  quickened  steps,  back  to  Jerusalem,  to  reach  it  be- 
fore the  shutting  of  the  gates,  they  found  the  Eleven,  and  a  number 
of  the  disciples  gathered  together — the  amazing  rumours  of  the  day 
the  one  engrossing  theme  of  discussion.  Peter,  it  seemed,  had  told 
them  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  him,  and,  now,  the  Two  added  their 
amazing  narrative.  It  was  a  thing  so  transcendent,  hoAvever,  and  so 
unheard  of,  that  any  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,  that  the  company 
still  fancied  the  women,  and  Peter,  and  the  Two,  tmder  some 
strange  delusion.  They  could  not  credit  their  story  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

It  was  still  Sunday,  and  the  assembled  Eleven,  with  the  others,  had 
gathered  at  the  table  couches,  to  eat  a  simple  evening  meal  together, 
before  parting  for  the  night,  The  doors  were  fast  closed,  for  fear  of 
any  emissary  of  the  high  priests  and  Rabbis  discovering  them,  and 
they  were  still  discussing  the  strange  reports  they  had  heard,  and 
justifying  their  incredulity.  Suddenly,  through  the  closed  doors,  a 
form  appeared  in  their  midst,  Avhich  they  at  once  recognized  as  that 
of  Jesus.  Presently,  the  salutation  they  had  heard  so  often,  sound- 
ed from  His  lips — the  common  Jewish  greeting — Shalom  Lachem. 
Peace  to  you ! 

The  sight  terrified  and  alarmed  them.  Tliey  could  not  realize  that 
it  was  really  Jesus  Himself,  but  fancied  it  was  His  spirit. 

"Why  are  you  in  such  fear,"  said  He,  "  and  why  do  you  not,  at 
once,  without  any  such  doubts  and  questionings  in  your  minds, 
recognize  me  as  Him  who  I  really  am  ?"  His  liands  were,  of  course, 
exposed  beneath  the  sleeves  of  His  abba,  and  Ilis  feet  could  be  seen 
through  His  sandals.  Holding  up  the  former,  and  showing  the 
marks  of  the  great  iron  nails  of  the  cross  in  the  palms,  and  pressing 
back  His  abba,  and  disclosing  the  wounds  on  His  feet— He  went  on — 
"Look  at  my  hands  and  my  feet — see  the  wounds  of  the  nails — and 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  I,  Jesus,  myself,  v^^ho  speak.  And,  that  you 
may  know  that  it  is  not  my  spirit  you  see,  but  the  same  Master  you 
knew  of  old,  come  near  and  touch  me,  for  a  spirit  has  not  flesh  and 
bones  as  you  see  me  have." 
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Evidence  so  convincing  could  leave  no  doubt,  except  from  very  joy 
at  its  completeness  ;  for  the  return  of  their  Lord,  tluis  triumphant 
over  the  grave,  was  so  stupendous  a  miracle  that  while  they  could 
not  question  it,  their  gladness  would  scarcely  let  them  think  it  real. 
But  still  further  proof  was  to  be  given.  I^nowing  how  easily  the 
idea  might  .spread  that  His  appearances  were  merely  those  of  a  dis- 
embodied spirit,  He  asked  them  to  let  Him  share  their  meal.  They 
had  broiled  fish,  and  having  set  some  before  Him  with  wondering 
awe.  He  ate  it  in  their  sight.  All  doubt  now  tied:  it  was,  indeed, 
their  Risen  Lord. 

"  Now  that  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  really  I,"  continued  Jesus, 
"let  me  remind  you  that  the  facts  you  have  now  verified — that  I 
should  die,  and  rise  again  from  the  dead — are  the  fulfilment  of  what 
I  said  to  you  while  I  v.'as  yet  with  j'ou — that  all  that  was  written  re- 
specting me  in  the  Scriptures,  must  be  fulfilled  in  this  waj'." 

As  the  "  Light  of  the  AVorld,"  He  then  proceeded  to  recall  to  thei'* 
minds  and  explain  more  fully,  the  prophecies  respecting  Himself  in 
the  Books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, — the  three  divis- 
ions under  which  all  the  Holy  Books  were  classed  l)y  the  Jews  ;  and 
showed  their  wonderful  vividness  as  inspired  anticipations  of  what 
had  really  Iiappened  in  His  own  person. 

"  You  see  thus,"  added  He,  after  giving  this  summary  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  "that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  Divine  Counsels, 
that  instead  of  founding  an  earthly  kingdom,  as  you  expected,  the 
Messiah  should  suffer  as  I  have  done,  and  that  He  should  rise  from 
the  dead,  the  third  day,  as  you  see  has  been  the  case  with  me.  The 
purposes  of  God  now  further  require  that  the  need  of  repentance,  and 
the  promise  of  the  remission  of  sins  to  be  obtained  through  my  death 
and  resurrection,  should  be  preached,  henceforth,  as  the  great  end  of 
all  I  have  smTered,  and  as  the  Salvation  I  was  sent  as  the  Messiah  to 
secure,  not  for  Israel  only  but  for  all  mankind.  These  truths  j'ou 
are  to  proclaim  to  all  nations,  but  you  are  to  begin  at  Jerusalem,  that 
Israel  may  have  still  another  opportunity  of  accepting  me,  and  of 
being  saved  through  my  name,  now  I  am  risen  and  glorified  ;  though 
they  rejected  me  in  my  humiliation.  And  you,  my  disciples,  are  the 
witnesses  through  whom  God  will  spread  abroad  this  message  of 
mercy  to  Jews  and  Heathen,  and  proclaim  His  new  Heavenly  King- 
dom founded  by  me. " 

The  wondering  disciples  now  saw  that  He  was  about  to  leave  them, 
once  more.     As  He  prepared  to  do  so,  however.  He  added  : — 

"Peace  be  Avith  you  1  As  my  Father~sent  me,  so  I  send  you.  Go 
je  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  lo  every  creature.  He 
Avho  believes  and  is  baptized,  will  be  saved,  but  he  Avho  docs  not  be- 
lieve will  be  condenmedt  And  these  miraculous  signs  will  be  granted 
those  who  believe,  tor  a  confirmation  of  their  faith,  and  that  they 
may  win  others.  They  will  cast  out  devils  in  my  name;  they  Avill 
speak  with  tongues  new  to  them  ;  they  will  take  up  serpents  without 
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harm  to  themselves  ;  if  they  driuk  any  deadly  thing  it  Avill  not  hurt 
them  ;  and  they  will  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  will  recover. 

"To  fit  j'ou  for  your  great  work  I  shall  presently  send  you  the 
Helper  promised  by  my  Fatlier,  but  stay  in  tlie  city  till  you  are 
clothed  with  this  power  from  on  hi2;]i." 

There  were  only  ten  of  the  Eleven  present,  for  Thomas  was  al)sent, 
but,  these.  He  now  gathered  before  Him.  As  an  earnest  of  the  fuller 
endowment,  hereafter,  He  was  about  to  impart  to  them  a  special  con- 
secration by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  their  office  as  Apostles.  He  had, 
Himself,  compared  the  influence  and  entrance  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
breathing  of  the  wind,  and,  now,  prefacing  His  intended  words  by 
the  sjanbolical  act  of  breathing  on  the  Ten — He  said : 

"  Keccive  _ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  government  of  the  Cliurch  is 
committed  to  your  charge.  As  a  special  gift  for  j'our  work  as  found- 
ers of  my  Kingdom,  divine  insight  is  granted  you  to  'discern  the 
spirits  '  of  men,  that  so  you  may  know  their  true  state  before  God. 
Through  you,  therefore,  henceforth,  as  through  Me  till  now,  He  will 
announce  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  it  will  be  gi'anted  by  God  to 
those  to  whom  you  declare  it.  Through  you,  moreover,  He  will 
make  known  to  others  that  their  sins  are  not  forgiven,  and  to  him  to 
whom  j'ou  are  constrained  to  speak  thus,  to  him  his  sins  will  not  be 
forgiven  by  God  till  you  announce  their  being  so. " 

Having  said  this,  He  vanished  from  their  sight. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  emotions  of  the  little  band  of  Apostles 
and  disciples  at  tliese  appearances.     They  knew  that  Jesus  had  been 

imt  to  death:  they  had  fancied  themselves  permanently  deprived  of 
:Iis  presence  and  help,  and  they  had  not  known  what  to  think  re- 
specting Him.  But  when  He  stood  amidst  them,  once  more,  after 
He  had  risen,  a  sudden  and  strange  revolution  took  place  in  their 
minds.  They  saw  before  them  Him  whom  they  had  revered  as  the 
Messiah^while  clothed  in  human  weakness,  now  raised  to  an  unimag- 
inable glory  which  at  once  confirmed  and  sublimed  their  former 
faith.  They  saw  Him  victorious  over  the  grave,  and  clothed  with 
the  attributes  of  the  eternal  world.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  truth  respecting  Him,  hitherto  onlj^  half  realized,  had  become 
a  radiant  fact,  even  to  their  senses.  The  hesitating  and  imperfect 
belief  in  His  heavenly  dignity,  and  power  to  fulfil  all  He  had 
promised,  here  and  hereafter,  which  had  slowly  rooted  itself  in  their 
hearts  while  He  still  lived,  had  seemed,  after  all,  from  the  catastrophe 
of  these  last  disastrous  thrge  days,  a  fond  and  beautiful  delusion. 
But,  now,  at  length,  as  He  stood  amongst  them,  triumphant  even 
over  death,  it  broke  all  restraints  and  flooded  their  whole  soul  with 
sacred  light  as  never  before,  for  the  revulsion  from  despondency  to 
the  purest  and  holiest  joy  gave  it  additional  strength. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  eft'ect  of  such  i;ights  of  their  Risen 
Master,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  thus  favoured  with  them. 
Tlie  whole  life  of  one  who  had  seen  Him  and  stood  near  Him,  per- 
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haps  touched  Him,  after  He  had  risen,  became  a  long  dreara  of 
"U'onder.  Such  au  one  felt,  henceforth,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  com- 
monest occupations,  as  if  Christ  were  still,  though  unseen,  beside 
l;im:  he  saw  Him,  as  it  were,  radiant  before  his  eyes:  he  seemed  still 
to  hear  His  words  of  intiuite  love,  and  lived  in  habitual  communion 
with  Him,  as  with  One,  hidden  it  might  be,  for  the  moment,  in  the 
upper  light,  but  to  be  expected  as  a  visible  form,  at  anj'  instant.  We 
tee  this  in  every  page  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles. 

Only  the  immeasurable  force  of  the  thought  that  the  Sou  of  God 
Himself,  the  true,  glorified  Messiah,  had  appeared  to  them;  not,  as 
hitherto,  in  the  veil  of  the  flesh,  but  in  a  heavenly  transfiguration; 
victorious  over  death ;  that  He  had  stood  among  them,  had  quickened 
and  inspired  them;  perhaps  had  let  Himself  even  be  reverently 
touched — could  have  created  such  effects.  Henceforth,  he,  onlj', 
was  recognized  as  ;m  Apostle  in  the  fullest  sense,  who  had  seen  Him 
in  His  spiritual  body  during  this  mysterious  interval,  when  He 
seemed  ready  to  soar  to  heaven  as  His  rightful  liome,  and,  though 
still  on  earth,  was  no  longer  of  it.  ISTothing  could  be  more  amazing 
than  the  result  of  such  a  sight  of  Him  thus  glorified,  on  the  Apostles. 
From  despair  thej'  passed  at  once  to  triimiphant  confidence — from 
incapacity  to  believe  that  the  ]\Iessiah  could  iiave  suilered  as  He  had 
done  to  the  most  fervent  and  exulting  faith  in  Him  as  the  Messiah,  on 
account  of  these  very  sufferings.  They  became,  suddenly,  men  into 
whom  the  very  spirit  of  Christ  seemed  to  have  passed;  their  spiritual 
nature  had  been  wholly  changed,  and  they  were  bound  to  Him,  hence- 
forth, with  a  deathless,  and  ecstatic  devotion. 

The  appearances  vouchsafed  during  the  day  of  the  Resurrection 
had  now  ended.  On  the  part  of  the  priests  and  Rabbis  there  had 
been  great  anxiety,  for  they,  as  well  as  the  disciples,  liad  early  heard 
the  rumours  of  His  having  risen.  Some  of  the  watch,  after  having 
fled  lu  terror  before  the  descending  angel,  had  come  into  the  city,  and 
reported  what  had  happened.  A  hasty  ineeting  of  the  chiefmen  of 
the  part}'  had  been  held,  and  the  v.hole  matter  laid  before  them. 
Their  perplexity  was  extreme,  but  at  last  their  Sadducee  leaders  in- 
vented a  specious  story.  Not  believing  in  angels,  the}''  affected  to 
think  that  the  soldiers  had  been  frightened  away  by  some  clever  trick 
of  the  disciples,  Avho  had  thus  got  possession  of  the  body  of  their 
Master.  There  were,  indeed,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  spreading  such 
a  story,  but  it  would  be  fatal  if  the  rumour  spread  that  angels  had 
appeared.  The  people  would  naturally  think  it  a  proof  that  Jesus 
had  been  what  He  said  He  was,  and  they  v.'ould  turn  to  Him  with 
more  ardour  than  ever.  The  guard  were  therefore  instructed,  with 
the  inducement  of  large  bribes,  to  say  that  they  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
found  the  body  stolen  when  they  woke.  The  hierarchy  were  aware 
that  it  was  death  for  a  sentry  to  sleep  at  his  post,  but  removed  this 
difficulty  by  the  promise  that,  in  case  the  story  reached  the  ears  of 
Pilate,  they  would  explain  that  it  was  only  an  invention,  to  keep  the 
people  quiet. 
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A  whole  vreak  elapsed  before  the  next  appearance  recorded.  On 
Sunday;  known,  henceforth,  as  the  "  first  day  of  the  week, "  in  con- 
trast to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  seventh  day;  and  as,  especially, 
"The  Lord's  Day;" — the  Eleven  having  once  more  assembled,  as 
they  had  done  daily  through  the  week,  and  continued  to  do,  Jesus, 
honouring  His  resurrection  day,  once  more  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Thomas,  known  as  Didymus,  or  The  Twin,  had  not  been 
present  on  the  Sunday  before,  and  in  his  grave,  earnest  way,  refused 
to  believe  that  Jesus  had  risen  and  had  appeared  to  the  Ten,  till  he 
himself  had  had  what  he  deemed  indisputable  proof.  ' '  Except  I  see 
in  His  hands  the  prints  of  the  nails,"  said  he,  "and  put  my  finger 
into  them,  and  put  my  hand  into  His  side,  where  the  spear-thrust 
made  the  gash,  I  will  not  believe."  No  one  could  desire  more  to  see 
his  Master  again,  but  his  temperament  demanded  what  he  thought 
demonstration,  of  so  amazing  a  fact  as  the  rising  of  one  from  the 
grave. 

On  this  first  Lord's  day  after  the  Resurrection,  however,  his  doubts 
were  for  ever  dispelled.  The  disciples  liad  gathered  in  their  common 
room,  Avhich  held,  at  least,  a  hundred  and  twenty.  The  doors,  as 
before,  had  been  carefully  closed,  for  fear  of  spies  from  the  Temple, 
and  the  approaches  were,  doubtless,  carefully  watched.  Suddenly, 
however,  the  words  were  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  companj' — "  Peaco 
to  you!" — and,  looking  up,  Jesus  stood  before  them.  He  had  not 
been  near,  so  far  as  the  senses  could  perceive,  when  Thomas  had 
uttered  his  doubts,  but  lie  knew  them  not  the  less.  Turning  to  the 
faithful  but  still  incredulous  one — whose  presence  there  showed  how 
eagerly  he  wished  to  believe  the  transcendent  news,  Jesus,  to  hi-j 
amazement,  addressed  him — 

' '  Thomas,  thou  saidst  thou  wouldst  not  believe,  unless  thou  couldst 
put  thy  finger  in  the  wounds  of  my  hands,  and  feet,  and  side.  Reach 
hither  thy  finger — here  are  my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand, 
and  put  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing." 

To  hear  his  own  words  thus  repeated  by  one  who  had  not  been 
present  when  they  were  spoken :  to  see  the  hands,  and  feet,  and  side : 
to  receive  such  condecension  from  one  who  lie  now  felt  was,  indeed, 
his  loved  Master;  yet  no  longer  a  mortal  man,  but  the  Lord  of  Lifr, 
the  glorified  Messiah  who  had  triumphed  over  death,  overwhelmed 
him  with  awe.  No  words  could  express  his  emotion.  He  could  only 
utter  his  one  deepest  thought,  that  he  had  before  him  his  Lord  a:vl 
his  God. 

"Thomas,"  said  Jesus,  "thou  hast  believed  at  last  because  thou 
hast  seen  me  •  blessed  are  they  who,  without  having  seen  me,  believe, 
as  thou  now  dost,  that  I  have  risen  from  the  dead." 

Hitherto,  the  Risen  Saviour,  in  all  His  appearances,  so  far  as  they 
are  recorded,  had  designed  to  prove  to  His  disciples  that  He  was 
really  alive  again.  Convinced  of  this,  there  was  much  to  tell  them, 
of  "the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  which  they  vrcra 
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to  spread  pbro:  d  throngli  the  earth.  Before  His  death  He  had  told 
them  that  He  had  many  thiug-s  to  say  to  them,  which  were,  a3  yet, 
too  hard  for  them  to  imderstand  or  receive.  Tiiese  He  had  now  to 
communicate ;  for  what  would  liave  heeu  incomprehensible  before  His 
sufferings  and  Resurrection,  was  dark  no  longer,  when  seen  in  the 
strong  light  of  the  cross  and  tJie  empty  grave. 

He  did  not,  however,  mingle  among  them  and  live  in  their  midst  as 
of  old.  They,  doubtless,  expected  that  novv^  He  was  alive  again  on 
earth.  He  would  once  more  gather  them  aroimd  Him,  and  stay  per- 
manently with  them,  and  they  even  fancied,  that  sm-elj'  now  at  last 
He  Avould  set  about  the  establishment  of  that  earthly  kingdom  of 
Israel,  to  which  they  so  fondly  clung.  But  to  have  stayed  thus 
familiarly  with  them,  v,as  no  longer  in  keeping  with  His  glorified  im- 
mortality. Till  they,  too,  had  put  on  incorruption.  He  was  separated 
from  them,  by  the  infinito  distanco  and  difference  of  time  and  eter- 
nity.    They  belonged  to  the  former.  He,  now,  to  the  latter. 

He  showed  Himself,  therefore,  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  never  count  on  Ilis  taking  up  His  abode  v.ith  them  again,  as  ia 
former  days;  that  so  they  might  be  accustomed  gradually  to  his  ab- 
sence, as  in  no  measure  breaking  or  Aveakening  their  connection  with 
Him.  He,  hence,  vouchsafed  them  only  intermitted  appearances; 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  might  be  iu  no  doubt  of  His  really  hav- 
ing risen  from  the  dead;  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  might  become 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  His  leaving  them.  He  showed  Himself  as 
One  about  to  quit  the  world,  and  as  no  longer  belonging  to  it,  but  de- 
laying His  departure  for  a  time,  for  their  good.  His  intercourse  with 
them  was,  thus,  almost  like  that  of  the  angels  with  their  fathers  in 
the  early  ages,  when  they  came  to  their  tents,  conversed  with  them, 
and  even  ate  and  drank  what  v.'as  oli'cred  them,  but,  presently,  left 
again  and  disappeared,  till  some   new  occasion  brought  them  back. 

Hence  we  are  no  more  told  the  place  of  His  stay  in  these  forty 
days,  or  of  His  journeys,  or  other  details,  as  otherwise  we  might 
have  expected.  He  appears  only  at  intervals,  and  v.e  have  no  trace 
whence  He  has  come,  or  whither  He  vanishes.  He  does  not  travel 
back  with  His  disciples  to  Galilee  after  the  feast,  as  was  usual,  but 
only  names  a  mountain  on  which  He  will  meet  them.  They  never 
ask  Him,  as  He  is  about  to  leave  them,  whither  He  is  going,  or,  when 
He  comes,  whence  He  has  done  so?  His  vrholc  bearing  towards  them 
was  like  that  to  Mary  of  ]\Iagdala — "Think  not  that  my  Resurrec- 
tion restores  me  to  you  as  the  companion  of  your  daily  life.  Rejoice 
not  over  my  reappearance  as  if  I  v.cre  to  stay  nov\%  abidingly,  with 
you.      I  go  to  my  Father,  and  your  Father — to  my  God,  and  yours." 

He  had  told  the  women  at  Ihe  sepulchre,  to  say  to  His  disciples 
that  He  would  meet  them  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  Avhich  He  named, 
and  He  had,  doubtless,  repeated  this  to  the  company  when  in  their 
midst.  The  most  of  them  were  Galila'ans,  and  Avould  return  home 
after  the  feast  week.     Galilee  had  been,  moreover,  the  special  scene 
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of  Ilis  labours,  and  of  Ilis  success,  and  a  greater  nuniocr  couki  be 
gathered  together  there  than  iu  Judea.  Jerusalem  was  not  to  be  their 
scene  of  action  as  yet.  They  could  not  begin  their  great  Apostolic 
work  Avhile  their  JIaster  was  still  on  earth,  and,  besitles,  they  needed 
not  only  many  counsels  Ijefora  lie  left  them,  but  the  pov.'cr  Avhich 
llie  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  not  yet  given,  could  impart.  When 
they  returned,  to  attend  the  Feapt  of  Pentecost,  seven  v/eeks  after 
the  Resurrection,  they  would  receive  their  full  heavenly  consecra- 
tion. 

The  future  was  still  unknown  even  to  the  Apostles,  and  hence, 
though  they  held  themselves  at  the  command  of  their  Lord,  tlie  in- 
terval before.  He  required  their  permanent  service,  saw  them  once 
more,  at  their  former  callings.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  that 
this  visit  to  their  homes  would  be  the  last  they  would  ever  malce  to 
them  as  such,  or  that,  within  a  few  Vvceks,  they  Avould  remove  to 
Jerusalem,  to  stay  there  for  a  time,  and  then  wander  forth  to  all 
lands,  and  see  their  native  country,  rarelj',  or  never  again.  But  tho 
long  attendance  on  their  Master  had  prepared  them  for  finally  leaving 
everything  for  Him,  and  had  fitted  them,  unconsciously,  for  tlio 
duties  that  lay  before  them. 

Simon  Peter,  Thomas  the  Twin,  Nathanael  of  Cana,  John  and 
James,  sons  of  Zabdai,  and  two  whose  names  are  not  given,  appar- 
ently because  they  were  not  Apostles,  had,  among  otliers,  betaken 
themselves  to  the  well-known  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  had 
quietly  set  themselves,  once  more,  to  the  occupation  familiar  to  most 
of  them — that  of  fishermen.  They  had  been  out  on  the  Lake  all 
night,  but  had  caught  nothing,  and  were  rowing  to  land  in  the  early 
dawn,  when  they  saw  on  the  shore  a  stranger,  whom  tliey  could  not 
recognize  in  the  twilight,  as  any  one  they  knew.  It  was  nothing 
strange  that  a  person  should  come  to  them  as  they  were  landing,  to 
buy  their  catch.  The  simple  hal)its  of  the  East,  moreover,  made  it 
common  to  sell  even  single  fish,  which  were  prepared  and  cooked 
on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  by  the  buyer.  They  thought  nothing, 
therefore,  of  the  stranger  presently  asking  them,  Avith  a  kindly  fa- 
miliarity not  unusual  in  antiquity  in  addressing  the  humbler  classes, 
"Children,  have  you  anj^thing  to  cat?"  ;  as  if  wishing  to  buy  for  his 
morning  meal.     "Nothing  at  all, "  cried  the  fishermen. 

"If  you  cast  j^our  net  once  more  on  the  right  side  of  the  boat,  you 
will  find  fish,"  said  the  stranger,  and  they,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
he  had  noticed  a  shoal  they  had  overlooked,  were  only  too  glad 
to  do  so.  But,  now,  the  net  sank,  overloaded,  so  that  the}''  could 
hardly  draAV  it  after  them  as  they  rowed  to  land. 

There  was  no  further  question  who  the  stranger  could  be ;  for  what 
was  this  incident  but  the  repetition  of  a  well-remembered  miracle  of 
their  Master,  almost  at  the  same  spot?  "It  is  the  Lord,"  Avhispered 
John  to  Peter.  The  name  was  enough.  They  were  only  ab-out  a 
hundred  yards  from  land,  but  the  ardent,  impulsive  Peter  could  not 
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■v^'ait.  He  Vwis  standing,  naked,  in  Hie  boat,  after  having  swum 
round  with  the  net,  to  sweep  the  waters,  as  is  the  custom  on  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  still;  but  he  instantly  drew  on  his  upper  garment, 
and,  jumping  into  the  water,  swam  ashore,  to  be  the  tirst  to  see  if  it 
really  Avcre  his  Master.  The  others,  meanwhile,  were  slowly  pulling 
to  the  shore,  and  presently  reached  it.  The  beach  had  been  bare  a 
moment  before,  but  now,  strangely  enough,  they  saw  a  fire  burning, 
with  a  little  fish  on  it,  and  bread  at  hand,  as  if  the  stranger  had  in- 
tended them  for  Himself. 

"  If  you  Avould  like  to  cat  with  mc,"  raid  He,  "  bring  some  of  the 
fish  you  have  just  caught." 

Peter  had  not  dared  to  .speak,  for  the  awe  of  his  Lord's  heavenly 
greatness,  as  one  belonging,  now,  to  a  higher  life,  was  on  him.  But 
lie  instantly  ran  to  the  boat,  dripping,  as  he  stood,  and  dragged 
ashore  the  net,  which  was  found  to  have  caught  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  large  fish,  without  being  rent.  All  were  convinced  that  it  was 
Jesus,  but  they  were  dumb  with  amazement;  and  though  they  wish- 
ed to  ask,  their  awe,  and  their  very  eyesight,  which  told  them  that 
it  was  no  other  than  their  Master,  kept  them  from  doing  so. 

They  had  sat  down  on  the  white,  dry  beach,  round  the  tire,  at  His 
invitation,  and  He  now,  once  more,  a3  of  old,  took  His  place  as 
Head  of  the  little  group.  Taking  first  bread,  and  then  the  fish,  He 
divided  them,  just  as  He  had  done  while  He  was  with  them,  and,  as 
He  did  so,  His  face  and  bearing  were  so  exactly  what  they  had  been, 
that  the  fear  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  His  appearance,  and  the 
undefined  difference  in  Him  which  had  struck  them  at  first,  soon 
abated.  His  every  word  was  now  doubly  weighty,  and  hence  John 
gives  us  a  more  than  usually  circumstantial  narrative  of  what  fol- 
lowed. The  meal  being  finished.  He  turned  to  Peter,  as  if  to  show 
him  by  a  further  proof,  how  entirely  his  shortcoming  had  been  for- 
given, and  the  completeness  of  his  restoration  to  his  apostolate.  He 
commonly  called  him  Peter,  l)ut  now  addressed  him  as  He  had  done 
three  years  before,  when  they  first  met,  and  only  once  since,  when  lie 
made  his  grand  confession  of  belief  that  his  Master  was  the  Messiah. 
"  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,"  asked  He,  "  cares t  thou  forme  more  than 
my  other  disciples?"  "Yes,  Lord,"  answered  Peter,  "  Thou  know- 
cst  that  I  love  Thee."  "  Go  and  feed  my  little  ones — my  sheep,"  re- 
plied Jesus;  "for  love  to  me,  care  for  the  spiritual  Avants  of  all  who 
know  and  love  me,  as  a  shepherd  sees  that  his  flock  be  duly  fed." 
The  same  question,  in  tlie  same  words,  Avas  then  repeated.  "Yes, 
Lord,"  ansAA'ered  Peter,  more  eagerly  than  Ijefore,  "Thou  knowest 
that  I  loA-e  Thee. "  "Then,  tend  my  sheep,"  replied  Jesus.  "Not 
only  nourish,  but  care  for  them,  as  committed  to  thy  charge."  A 
third  time  the  .same  question  Avas  asked — "Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me?"  The  treble  repetition  had  something  in  it  tender 
find  warning.  It  was  not  a  reproof,  yet  it  was  fitting  that  the  disciple 
Avho,  a  fcAv  days  before,  had  thrice  denied   Him,  should  be  made  to 
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thiuk  as  often  of  his  weakness.  Peter  felt  it,  and  almost  thought  that 
Jesus  doubted  his  trustworthiness.  "  Lord,"  .said  he,  ' '  Thou  knowest 
all  things;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee."  "Then,"  replied 
Jesus,  "feed  my  sheep — the  oversight  of  my  flock  is  thine,  to  see 
that  they  are  fed. " 

"  Hear  now,"  He  continued,  "  what  awaits  you.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  to  you.  Hitherto  you  have  girded  yourself  and  gone  whither  you 
pleased,  and  you  do  so  still;  but,  in  your  old  age  you  will  stretch 
forth  your  hands  helplessly,  and  will  give  yourself  up  to  others,  who 
will  gird  you  with  chains,  and  lead  you  off  where  you  would  fain  not 
go — to  the  place  of  judgment."  An  assurance  of  safety  for  the 
present,  and  a  timely  warning  of  what  the  future  would  bring!  There 
was  a  brief  pause,  and  then  the  words  "  Follow  me,"  summoned  the 
Apostle  once  more,  as  of  old;  but  spoken  this  time,  by  the  risen  and 
gloritied  Saviour — it  called  him  to  follow  Him  in  a  martjT's  death, 
and  then,  to  the  glory  beyond. 

Peter,  taking  the  last  words  literally,  fancied  he  was  to  follow  his 
Master  as  before,  and  as  Jesus  seemed  now  leaving  them,  had  done 
so  a  few  paces,  when,  turning  round,  he  saw  John  coming  after  him. 
Unwilling  to  separate  from  one  endeared  by  long  companionship  as 
a  fellow-disciple,  he,  therefore,  ventured  to  ask,  in  hope  that  Jolm, 
too,  would  be  allowed  to  come  with  them — "Lord,  what  will  this 
man  do?"  But  things  were  not  as  in  old  daj's  of  comrtion  familiar 
communion.  "  If  I  should  please  that  he  live  till  my  return,  why 
should  you  seek  to  know  it?"  i-eplied  Jesus.  "  From  you  I  require 
that  you  follow  me  in  the  patli  in  which  I  have  gone  before  you." 

St.  Paul,  about  twenty-tive  years  after,  mentions  another  appear- 
ance, which  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  is  related,  more  fully,  by  St. 
Matthew.  It  took  place  in  a  mountain,  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  Jesus  Himself,  doubtless  as  a  well-known  spot.  Here,  a  large 
uumber  of  disciples,  including,  as  we  knoAv,  the  Eleven,  gathered  at 
the  time  fixed.  It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  solemnity,  for  it  was 
the  close,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  His  ministry  in  Galilee.  A  mountain 
had  been  chosen,  alike  for  privacy  and  because  all  who  might  come 
would  be  able  to  see  their  Master.  Over  live  hundred  had  gathered 
when  Jesus  appeared  in  their  midst;  some  of  them  long  since  dead 
when  Paul  wrote,  but  the  majority  still  alive.  With  beautiful  frank- 
ness, the  Evangelist  tells  us  tiiat  some,  who  likely  had  had  no  other 
witness,  still  doubted  a  miracle  so  stupendous,  but  they  were  so  few 
that  he  could  say  of  the  multitude,  as  a  whole,  that  they  worshipped 
Jesus  as  their  Lord. 

Before  this  numerous  assemblage  Jesus  declared  Himself,  iu  the 
loftiest  sense,  the  Mes.siah.  "All  power,"  said  He,  "is  given  me,  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  As  I  have  before  commissioned  my  Apostles,  so 
now  I  commission  you  all,  in  the  fulness  of  the  authority  thus  given 
me,  to  go  into  the  whole  world,  and  announce  to  all  men  that  I  live, 
and  am  exalted  to  be  the  Lord  and  the  Messiah.    Go,  gather  disciples 
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to  me  from  among  all  nations,  and  consecrate  them  by  baptism,  to 
faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  God  will 
speak  and  act  through  j-om-  means.  What  commands  I  have  given 
you  as  my  disciples,  give  j'ou  to  them,  and  urge  them  to  keep  them, 
l^or  must  3'ou  think  yourselves  alone  while  thus  working  in  my  name, 
for  lo,  I  am,  and  shall  be,  with  you  always,  till  the  end  of  the  world." 
As  at  the  first,  so,  now,  at  the  last,  the  woiiD  was  the  only  weapon 
by  which  His  Kingdom  was  to  be  spread.  Resting  on  persuasion 
and  CONVICTION  from  the  beginning,  it  was  left  on  the  same  basis  now 
He  was  about  to  ascend  to  heaven. 

Only  two  or  perhaps  three  more  appearances  are  recorded — one  to 
James  alone,  and  one  to  all  the  Apostles.  The  last  known  meetings 
with  the  Eleven  took  place  immediately  before  the  Ascension.  It 
was  the  Parting  for  Ever,  so  far  as  outward  and  visible  communion 
on  earth  was  concerned — the  linal  delegation  of  the  interests  of  His 
Kingdom  to  them,  as  His  chosen  heralds  and  representatives.  They 
were  instructed  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  till  the  promise  of  the  Father 
was  fulfilled;  that  He  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them,  as  their 
Helper  and  Advocate,  in  place  of  their  departed  Master — a  promise 
which  Jesus  Himself  had  made  known  to  them.  "For  John,"  said 
He,  "truly  baptized  with  w-ater,  but  the  promise  which  even  he 
announced,  that  you  would  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be 
fulfilled  before  many  days." 

The  Apostles,  acquainted  as  they  were  wath  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  which  foretold  that  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
be  poured  out  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  seem  to  have  fancied  that 
there  was  an  indirect  promise  of  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  as  they  conceived  it,  in  these  words.  It  appears  as  if  an 
interval  had  elapsed — apparently  only  a  part  of  the  same  day,  between 
the  appearance  at  which  the  renewed  assurance  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  given,  and  that  at  which  the  question  they  were 
now  to  ask  was  put.  "When  they  had  come  together  again,  Jesus 
once  more  stood  among  them,  and  then — so  hard  is  it  to  uproot  fixed 
preconceptions — they  resolved  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  they 
had  any  grounds  for  their  fond  hopes. 

"Lord,"  asked  the}%  "wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  the  fallen 
kingdom  of  the  Israelitish  nation?"  They  had  not  j'et  received  the 
illumination  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to  raise  them  at  once  and  for 
ever  above  such  narrow  and  national  views,  and  were  still  entangled 
in  Jev.'ish  fancies,  which  regarded  the  Messiah  as  sent  to  the  Jewish 
people,  as  such,  for  its  earthly  glory  as  well  as  spiritual  good. 

Jesus  would  not  answer  such  a  question.  There  was  much  in  their 
expectations  which  would  never  be  realized;  yet  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
would  really  be  the  true  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  iiessiah. 
Of  its  final  proclamation  and  full  establishment  in  its  glorj',  which 
would  take  place  at  His  final  return.  He  would  say  nothing.  It  la)^ 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  future,  and  was  of  no  advantage  to  them 
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to  know.  "It  is  of  no  use  to  j'oii,"  said  lie,  "to  know  the  time  or 
the  circumstances  of  tliese  great  revolutions  in  the  a^es  to  come.  The 
Fatlier  has  kept  these  as  a  secret  of  His  own  omniscience.  Ee  it 
enough  for  you  to  know  what  will  happen  immediately  on  my  depart- 
ure. You  will  receive  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  rich  measure, 
and  inspired  by  these,  and  prepared  by  them  in  all  pouits,  you  Avill  go 
forth  as  witnesses  for  me,  and  of  my  resurrection,  not  only  to  Jeru- 
salem and  Judea,  but  to  hated  Samaria,  and  to  the  heathen  through- 
out the  whole  earth;  for  mine  is  a  universal  kingdom,  open  to  all 
mankind,  without  distinction  of  race,  or  rank;  of  bond  or  free;  of 
barbarian  or  Greek;  of  Jew  or  Gentile." 

This  last  interview  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem,  but  He  had  left 
it  before  He  closed,  leading  them  out  towards  Bethany.  He  may  liave 
walked  through  the  well-known  streets,  veiled  from  His  enemies,  or 
He  may  have  appointed  the  meeting-place  for  them,  where  He  had 
so  often,  in  His  last  days,  retired  in  their  company.  The  place  where 
He  assembled  them  is  not  minutely  recorded,  but  was  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  was  the  last  time  they  were  to  sec  Him.  He  had  pre- 
pared them,  as  far  as  their  dulness  made  possible,  for  His  leaving 
them,  and  had  fitted  them  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which, 
within  a  few  days,  would  illuminate  their  intellects  and  hearts. 

He  wished,  liowever,  to  leave  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  should 
not  think  He  had  simply  vanished  from  them,  and  wait  for  His  present 
re-appearance.  He  would  show  them,  as  far  as  it  could  be  shown, 
that  He  returned  from  the  earth  to  His  Father;  that  God  took  Him 
to  Himself  as  He  had  taken  Ellas.  They  would  be  able  to  tell  men, 
when  they  asked  where  He  now  was.  that  they  had  seen  Him  leave 
the  world,  and  pass  through  the  skies  to  the  eternal  kingdoms,  in 
His  human  body;  to  sit  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The 
thought — Hh  lives:  He  is  with  the  Father!  was,  henceforth,  to 
be  the  stay  and  joy  of  His  followers  in  all  ages. 

We  know  not  with  what  last  parting  words  he  let  them  see  He  was, 
now,  finally,  to  leave  them.  All  that  is  told  us  is,  that  He  gave  them 
His  blessing,  with  uplifted  hands.  Step  by  step,  He  had  raised  their 
conceptions  of  Him  nearer  the  unspeakable  grandeur  of  His  true 
nature  and  work.  At  first  the  Teacher,  He  liad,  after  a  time,  by 
gradual  disclosures,  revealed  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  veiled  in 
the  form  of  man ;  and,  now,  since  His  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 
He  had  taught  them  to  see  in  Him  the  Messiah,  exalted  to  immortal 
and  divine  majesty,  as  the  conqueror  of  death  and  the  Lord  of  all. 

The  transcendent  miracle  which  closed  His  early  communion  with 
His  chosen  ones  is  most  fully  narrated  by  St.  Luke : — 

"When  He  had  spoken  these  things,  while  they  were  looking  at 
IJim,  He  v»\as  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight  " — that  cloud  which  sj'mbolized  the  presence  of  God. 
"  And  as  they  were  gazing  earnestly  into  the  lieavens,  as  He  ascended, 
behold  two  men  stood  by  them,  in  white  apparel,  and  said  to  them — 
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'Ye  men.  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  into  tlie  heavens?  This 
same  Jesus,  wlio  is  even  now  taken  from  you  into  heaven,  will  come, 
in  the  same  way  as  j'e  have  seen  Him  go.'" 

"Earth,  thou  grain  of  sand  on  the  shore  of  the  Universe  of  God; 
thou  Bethlehem,  amongst  the  i^rincely  cities  of  the  lieavens;  thou  art, 
and  remainest,  the  Loved  One  amongst  ten  thousand  suns  and  worlds, 
the  Chosen  of  God  I  Thee  will  He  again  visit,  and  then  thou  wilt 
prepare  a  throne  for  Him,  as  thou  gavest  Him  a  manger  cradle;  in 
His  radiant  glory  wilt  thou  rejoice,  as  thou  didst  once  drink  His 
blood  and  His  tears,  and  mourn  His  death!  On  thee  has  the  Lord  a 
great  work  to  complete!" 
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